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INTRODUCTORY.  •  - 


« 


Washington,  Mar<^  po,  1872.  ^ 

SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  mines  and 
mining  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  California,  Nevada,  '.Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
giving  a  general  review  of  the  history  of  this  industry  in  each  dj[i|tript 
during  the  year  1871,  and  of  its  condition  and  prospects,  with  -sjioh 
comments  and  suggestions  as  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  to  miners,  me; 
taHurgists,  capitalists,  and  legislators. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  series  of  reports  of  which  this  consti- 
tute the  sixth,  (two  having  been  prepared  by  my  predecessor  and  four 
by  myself,)  has  been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  highly  important 
an4  valuable,  constituting  not  only  a  repository  of  much  current  infor- 
mation, but  a  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  a 
history  of  American  progress  which  no  other  means  could  supply. 
Those  portions  of  the  reports  which  discuss  the  geological,  metallurgical, 
and  mechanical  problems  involved  in  American  mining  have  been  widely 
studied,  quoted,  and  discussed,  and  have  done  much,  if  I  may  credit  the 
testimony  which  has  reached  me  from  many  quarters,  to  increase  the 
economy  and  success  of  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  ores.  One  evi- 
dence of  )his  fact  is  found  in  the  numerous  inquiries  upon  practical 
points  addressed  to  me  by  letter,  or  in  personal  visits  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  throughout  the  West.  The  addi- 
tional labor  of  correspondence  thus  thrown  upon  me  will  be  cheerfully 
discharged,  so  far  as  time  and  strength  permit.  While  this  part  of  my 
work  has  grtatly  increased,  the  ordinary'  duty  of  collecting,  by  personal 
inspection  or  correspondence,  the  statistical  and  technical  information 
from  the  mining  districts  required'  for  my  annual  reports,  has  also 
grown  to  doub.e  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  Large  numbers  of  new 
districts  have  teen  opened  and  made  productive  since  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion from  them  ii  enhanced  by  the  complexity  of  their  communications 
and  financial  comections. 

The  means  at  my  disposal  have  always  been  inadequate  to  the 
thorough  i>erformwce  of  this  work  as  I  would  like  to  do  it.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  is  scircely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  a  single 
assistant,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expensei^.  A  careful  estimate, 
made  in  detail,  shews  that  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  outa  comprehensive  plan,  including  the  employment  of 
resident  agents  in  sU  the  leading  districts,  and  the  payment  to  them  of 
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small  sums,  safficienf*tb  cover  their  actual  expenses  in  vidtiog  the 
mines  and  preparing  'fheir  consolidated  returns.  Ko  such  agent  would  re- 
ceive more  than.SI^dO',  and  in  most  cases  the  sum  would  be  from  #100  to 
$150.  This  has'^vrays  been  my  ideal ;  I  cannot  realize  it  with  voluntary 
correspoudentsV-because  they  are  not  open  to  direction  or  criticism  firom 
nie.  The  ai^'dnnt  of  money  I  was  able  to  spend  last  year,  for  work  per- 
formed in  .{be/coUection  of  statistics,  a«ide  from  that  of  myself  and  one 
deputy,  wia^'only  about  $500.  The  result  is,  that  Oregon,  Idaho,  Kew 
Mexico,  aifd  parts  of  other  States  and  Territories,  ai*e  but  slightly  treated 
in  thiS'v.olume,  and  would  have  beeu  necessarily  ignored  altogethsr, 
ha()'ftoi;  a  few  personal  and  professional  friends  very  generously  p:e- 
pajno(]t*notes  upon  such  districts  as  came  within  their  immediate  obier- 

^ '-' *.*The  number  of  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  assisted 
^r..'.ffeely  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  report,  is  very  great.  I 
,  \  trust  that  Congress,  if  an  edition  is  ordered  for  general  distribntitn, 
will  put  it  in  my  power  to  acknowledge  their  kindness  by  sending  tlem 
copies  of  the  volume.  It  has  been  heretofore  a  serious  annoyance  and 
hindrance  to  me,  that  1  could  not  furnish  any  copies  of  the  miniig  re- 
l>orts  to  scientific  men  at  home  or  abroad,  or  even  to  those  who  had  siared 
in  their  preparation,  except  by  the  unwelcome  and  precarious  meins  of 
soliciting  such  copies  fh)m  the  Department,  or  from  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  are  overrun  with  other  appliaitions.  The  Commissimers  of 
Agi*iculture  and  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  not  crippled  in  this  way 
in  the  distribution  of  their  re|)orts,  and  1  respectfully  urge  thit  the  in- 
dustry I  represent  and  the  work  I  x>erform  do  not  deserve  to  be  thus 
slighted. 

1  beg  leave  to  return  thanks  to  the  following  gentlemen  t>v  their  as- 
sistance, remarking,  however,  that  this  list  does  not  include  sU  who  have 
rendered  courteous  service.  The  names  of  many  others  will  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  information  they  have  furnished,  in  tie  course  of 
this  report. 

The  chapter  on  California  was  prepared  almost  entirely  oy  Mr.  W.  A. 
Skidmore,  my  resident  agent  in  that  State,  to  whose  iidustry  and  in- 
telligence I  am  greatly  indebted.  Mr.  Skidmore's  acknowledgments  (in 
which  I  cordially  join)  for  services  rendered  to  him  by  various  citizens 
of  California  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  will  be  fouid  in  the  chapter 
referred  to. 

For  valuable  statistical  and  scientific  material  fron  Nevada^  I  am 
under  obligation  to  Messrs.  O.  H.  Hahn,  of  Eureka  ?  Alexis  Janin,  cf 
Meadow  Valley ;  B.  N.  Lilienthal  and  A.  J.  Brown,  of  iVhite  Pine;  J.  W. 
Hussey,  of  Elko ;  the  county  assessors  of  the  various  counties ;  and  the 
agents  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company. 

In  Idaho,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Adams,  of  Silver  City,  aid  Bichard  Hurley, 
of  Warren's  Camp,  have  kindly  furnished  information. 

In  Oregon,  I  desire  to  mention  with  thanks  Me$r&  £.  W.  Beynolds 
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and  W.  H.  Packwood,  of  Baker  City,  and  Mr,  W.  V.  Einebart,  of  Canon 
City. 

In  Montana,  the  list  of  those  who  extended  hospitality  and  assistance 
to  my  deputy  and  myself  is  too  long  for  recital.  I  can  only  mention 
generally  the  agents  of  the  express  and  stage  lines;  the  editors  of  news- 
papers; Hon.  James  Cavanaugh,  late  territorial  Delegate;  Hon.  William 
Clagett,  his  successor;  Governor  Potts  and  his  staff;  Mr.  W.  M.  Roberts, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  his  assistants;  the 
proprietors  of  mines,  mills,  and  furnaces,  and  the  miners  and  merchants 
of  all  the  districts  visited.  The  names  of  many  of  these  gentlemen  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Montana. 

My  acknowledgments  to  leading  citizens  of  Utah  must  be  equally 
general.    I  am  indebted  for  special  information  with  regard  to  this 
Territory  to  Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  who  examined  for  me  several  dis- , 
tricts,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  to  whom  credit  is  given  in  the 
appropriate  chapter. 

In  other  Territories,  I  would  name  particularly  Messrs.  John  Wasson, 
8nr\"eyor  general,  and  Hon.  Hichard  McCormick,  Delegate,  of  Arizona ; 
Surv^or  General  Willison,  and  Messrs.  Hilgert,  Bloomfield,  Goulding, 
and  Morehead,  of  New  Mexico ;  Messrs.  Schirmer  and  Jones,  of  Denver, 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Baker  and  A.  von  Schulz,  of  Central  City,  and  Mr.  A. 
Wolters,  of  Georgetown,  Colorado ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Wardell,  of  Eock 
Springs,  and  Charles  Deuel,  of  Evanston,  Wyoming;  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha. 

I  have  had  occasion  this  year  more  than  ever  to  realize  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  industry  of  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  who  has  continued  to  act  as  my 
deputy,  and  whose  thorough  scientific  training  and  wide  experience  of 
American  as  well  as  European  mining  and  metallurgy  have  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  my  work.  We  were  both  in  the  field  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  traveled  about  twenty  thousand  miles  in  the  dis 
charge  of  official  duty. 

The  recognition  expressed  in  former  reports  of  the  courtesies  extended 
by  transportation  companies  should  be  here  renewed.  I  am  under  obli- 
gations to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  and  to  Gilmer  and  Salisbury, 
proprietors  of  the  Montana  stage  line,  for  facilities  of  travel  which  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  area  I  wa^  able  to  visit  with  the  limited  means 
at  my  disposal.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  and  all  their  agents 
throughout  the  country  were,  as  usual,  most  generous  in  their  courtesy 
and  active  assistance. 

The  general  condition  and  prospects  of  our  western  mining  industry 
are  set  forth  with  so  much  fullness  in  the  following  pages  that  I  will 
not  prolong  this  letter  by  a  discussion  of  them.  The  amount  of  the 
estimated  bullion  product  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  nature  of 
the  increase  it  exhibits  is  still  more  gratifying  than  its  amount,  since  it 
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shows  clearly  that  the  decline  of  prodaction  from  superficial  mining  is 
more  than  compensated  by  a  steady  augmentation  from  deeper  and  more 
permanent  sources. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  W.  RA.YMOND, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics, 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


I>  A.R  T     I. 


CONDITIO]!^   OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

GALIFOENIA. 

The  State  of  California  has  a  leugtli  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  a  breadth  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  its  area  being  estimated  at 
l.>4,000  square  miles.  The  State  is  divided  into  forty -nine  counties,  and 
in  twenty-four  of  these  counties  mining  is  caixied  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  principal  mining  region  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
^'evada,  near  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  but  several  important 
districts  are  found  in  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierras. 

The  collection  of  information  and  statistics  relative  to  the  mining 
interest  over  such  an  extensive  area  is  a  task  attended  with  great  dltti- 
eulty  and  exiM^nse,  and  its  satisfactory  peiformance  would  require  a 
nineb  larger  exi^enditure  of  money  than  it  has  been  within  the  i)ower 
of  the  Commissioner  to  devote  to  any  one  State  or  Territory  from  the 
small  appropi'iation  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  as  the  scope  of 
Ills  duties  embraces  all  the  extensive  mineral  region  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  extending  from  the  borders  of  British  Colum- 
Wa  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  embracing  the  large  TeiTitories  of 
Moutana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arizona,  in  all  of  which  explora- 
tion is  being  carried  on  and  important  discoveries  are  being  made  yearly, 
requiring  attention  and  investigation. 

As  it  is  impossible,  for  these  reasons,  to  personally  visit  and  examine 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  State  each  year,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tJiiu  information  from  those  districts  not  visited  through  the  medium  of 
correspondence.  This  has  not  proved  as  successful  as  was  hoped,  through 
the  want  of  interest  felt  by  the  mining  community  in  the  labors  of  the 
Mining  Commissioner  and  his  agents.  This  indifference  is  to  be  attrib- 
nted  to  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  objects  of  the  commission  rather 
tbau  to  an  unwillingness  to  impart  information.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  a  country  where  public  documents  are  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
Government  with  such  profusion  as  in  the  United  States,  it  happens, 
with  respect  to  the  reports  of  the  Mining  Commissioner,  that  but  few 
copies  have  reached  the  class  of  persons  most  interested  in  their  con- 
tents; and  the  various  editions,  both  public  and  private,  are  already 
virtually  out  of  print.  During  the  travels  of  the  writer  in  various  parts 
of  the  mining  region  of  California,  for  the  past  three  years,  he  has  not 
seen  more  than  a  dozen  copies  of  the  various  reports  of  the  Mining  Com- 
missioner, though  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  them  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  mining.  Could  these  reports  be  distributed  more  liberally  and 
judiciously  the  results  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mining  interest,  not 
only  by  the  diffusion  of  the  information  contained  in  them,  but  it  would 
materially  assist  in  the  collection  of  valuable  statistics  and  information 
for  the  fature.  The  recipients  of  these  reports  have  ever  manii'ested  a 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  information,  and  much  valuable 
data  have  been  obtained  through  their  observation  and  investigation  in 
their  respective  districts. 

In  1869y  a  set  of  blanks,  five  in  number,  embracing  under  appropriate 
headings  the  class  of  information  desired,  were  sent  by  mail  and  express 
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to  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  explaining  their  objects  and  uses.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty -four  sets  of  these  blanks  were  dispatched^  and  these  elicited  but 
thirty-one  replies,  though  in  some  cases  the  returns  were  comprehensive 
and  valuable. 

In  1870,  the  deep  placers  of  Nevada,  Yuba,  and  Placer  Counties  were 
visited  and  described  as  thoroughly  as  limited  time  and  means  would 
permit.  Mr.  C.  Luckhardt  visited  San*  Diego  County  and  Inyo  County, 
and  much  valuable  information  was  gleaned  from  the  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  marshals. 

During  the  present  year  a  hasty  trip  was  made  through  the  southern 
mines,  the  results  of  which  api)ear  in  this  report,  and  letters  and*  circu- 
lars soliciting  information  were  sent  to  such  mining  counties  as  could 
not  be  visited  by  an  agent.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  of 
which  two  hundred  copies  were  dispatched  to  various  addresses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  mining  companies 
having  ofiices  in  our  principal  towns : 

Office  U.  S.  Commissioner  Mining  Statistics, 

:i7  Park  How,  New  York, 

Dear  Sir:  Beiu^  desirous  of  collecting  for  my  forthcoming  Annual  Beport  on 
Mining  Statistic-s  (lor  1871)  as  much  trustworthy  information  as  x>o88ible  concerning 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  California,  and  being  unable^  with 
the  limited  means  at  my  disposal,  to  examine,  either  personally  or  through  agents,  all 
the  districts  in  the  State,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  assistance,  so  far  as  your 
district  is  concerned,  assuring  you  that  anything  you  may  be  willing  to  do  in  this 
matter  will  be  considered  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  mining  inter- 
est generally,  but  also  as  an  official  and  personal  favor  to  myself. 

I  desire  particularly  the  following  information : 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  your  district  for  the  past  year,  with  notices  of  any  im- 
provements or  important  works,  (such  as  mills,  mining  ditches,  bed-rock  tunnels,  &c.,) 
cither  in  progress  or  in  cont-emplation. 

A  general  statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  quartz,  placer,  and  other  minee 
in  your  district. 

The  (estimated)  product  of  biiUion  for  your  district  (or  mine)  for  the  year  1871. 

The  names,  and  brief  notices,  of  the  principid  mines — quartz  and  placer — ^in  your 
district. 

A  list  of  the  stamp-mills  in  your  district,  with  number  of  stamps,  &c. 

A  statement  of  the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  your  district. 

In  districts  or  counties  where  the  principal  interest  is  gravel  or  hydraulic  mining, 
the  estimated  area  of  ^ouud  (in  acres)  now  being  worked,  and  the  extent  of  the  aurif- 
erous deposits ;  an  estimate  of  the  yield  jof  hydraulic  ground,  per  cubic  yard;  and  a 
statement  of  the  yield  and  expense  of  milling  per  cubic  yard  (where  stamps  are  used) 
in  cement  and  gravel  claims. 

Superintendents  and  secretaries  of  mining  companies,  and  proprietors  of  mining 
ground,  are  urgently  solicited  to  furnish  such  details  of  the  operations  of  the  companies 
they  represent,  for  the  past  year,  as  may  with  propriety  be  made  public. 

Unless  you  otherwise  direct,  your  courtesy  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  report.  Per- 
sons furnishing  information,  desiring  a  copy  of  my  annual  report,  will  be  supplied,  as 
soon  after  its  issuance  as  practicable,  on  application  to  my  ^ent  in  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  stating  whether  i  may  dei>end  upon  you  in 

the  matter,  addressing  your  reply  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  A.  Skidmore,  Box  1513,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  to  whom  also  your  notes  ^in  any  form  that  may  suit  your  convenience, 

whether  rough  and  hasty,  or  written  out  m  full)  should  be  sent  as  early  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  RAYMOND, 
27.  S.  Cammisitioner  Mining  SUiUeiics. 

No  more  than  twenty-tour  replies  were  received  to  this  circular,  and 
of  these  more  than  half  were  of  no  value.  Without  exception,  the  for- 
eign companies  operating  in  California — ^mostly  in  gravel-mining — have 
neglected  to  answer  the  circular  or  communicate  any  information,  though 
in  several  cases  a  second  circular  was  sent,  accompanied  with  a  letter. 
Our  own  large  companies  have  been  e^ally  negligent  as  a  general  rule. 
Of  the  circulars  addressed  to  mining  secretaries,  but  one  received  atten- 
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tion,  though  in  many  cases  I  have  procured  the  annual  reports  of  the 
respective  companies,  when  they  have  been  printed. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  repUes  have  been  prepared  with  care,  after 
patient  investigation,  and  contain  much  valuable  data.  Of  this  class  is 
the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Bathgeb,  of  San  Andreas,  Calaveras 
County,  and  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Eddy,  of  French  Corral,  Nevada  County. 
The  latter  gentleman,  at  my  request,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments, 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  months,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
yield  of  gravel,  and  the  expense  of  treatment  by  mill  process,  at  French 
Corral.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Cronise  and  Cross- 
man,  and  to  Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  of  San  Francisco ;  also  to  Mr.  Lyman 
Ackley,  of  Smarts ville,  Yuba  County,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Strout,  of  Placerviile, 
El  Dorado  County. 

Condiiian  of  Vie  mining  interest — ^The  business  of  mining  for  the  precious 
metals  has  for  the  past  two  years  made  very  marked,  advances  through- 
out all  parts  t)f  the  Pacific  slope.  Never  within  a  like  period  has  this 
pursuit  so  strengthened  itself  in  public  confidence,  or  undergone  so 
great  territorial  expansion.  At  first  regarded  with  distrust  and 
suspicion,  it  has  achieved  the  favor  of  capitalists  to  a  large  degree,  and 
can  now  enlist  their  aid  more  readily  than  almost  any  other  interest. 
Mining,  instead  of  being  proscribed,  as  it  was  at  one  time,  is  now  not 
only  recognized  as  a  legitimate  pursuit,  but  is  fairly  regarde<l  as  entitled 
to  precedence  over  most  others.  Purged  of  its  follies,  and  with  many 
of  its  errors  corrected  by  experience,  it  opens  now  not  only  a  more  profit- 
able but  a  safer  field  for  investment  than  any  other  of  our  leading 
industries.  In  no  other  department  of  business  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  the  gains  for  several  years  past  been  so  liberal  or  so  certain  as  in 
this,  nor  does  any  other  hold  out  such  flattering  prospects  for  large 
H  profits  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  mineral  developments  made  of  late 
have  been  enormous,  and  successful  Never  has  the  business  of 
I  prospecting  been  pushed  so  far,  nor  been  attended  with  such  happy 
re^alts,  as  during  the  past  few  years.  From  Mexico  to  Alaska  important 
discoveries  are  announced,  while  the  opening  up  of  one  rich  district 
seems  only  to  point  to  another  still  further  on  in  the  distant  interior. 
Stimulated  by  the  aid  of  modem  enterprise,  silver-mining  is  being 
qaickened  into  a  new  life  in  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico  on  the  south, 
while  the  latest  accounts  ft*om  the  far  north  speak  of  valuable  mineral 
discoveries  having  been  made  in  our  recently  acquired  i)ossessions  in 
that  quarter. 

With  all  these  rich  discoveries  and  such  a  large  measure  of  success, 
our  mining  communities  have  for  several  years  past  been  comparatively 
free  from  those  unwholesome  excitements  that  formerly  resulted  in  so  much 
mischief  and  suffering.  Exploration  has  indeed  been  exceedingly  active, 
but,  having  been  prosecuted  in  widely  remote  and  opposite  directions, 
aud  having  been  nearly  everywhere  attended  with  fortunate  results,  the 
discoveries  made  in  one  place  have,  to  some  extent,  neutralized  the 
efiects  of  those  made  in  another,  and  thus  tended  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  a  state  of  equilibriam  and  prevent  a  sudden  migration  to- 
ward any  particular  locality.  The  hard  experience  of  our  mining  popu- 
lation has  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had  something  to  do  in  restraining 
them,  during  a  period  signalized  by  so  many  important  events,  from 
being  drawn  into  one  of  those  precipitate  movements  that  have  so  often 
heretofore  hurried  them  away  to  distant  and  unremunerative  fields  of 
labor.  It  is  also  the  case,  that,  while  mining  enterprise  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  of  late,  it  has  not,  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly, 
been  misdirected  or  overdone.    Very  rarely  have  recent  undertakings 
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involving  large  expenditare  been  entered  npon  without  calcalations 
based  on  reliable  data  having  first  been  made,  and  the  whole  oommitted 
for  execution  to  careful  and  experienced  management  It  is  not  the 
custom  now  to  build  expensive  mills  or  reduction-works  without  aome- 
thing  having  been  fii*st  ascertained  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  mine  whence 
•ores  are  expected  to  be  obtained  for  supplying  them.  Indeed,  a  good 
degree  of  development  is  insisted  upon  as  a  condition-precedent  to  con- 
sidering the  question  of  erecting  reduction-works,  while  in  most  of  our 
large  mines  extensive  deposits  are  held  in  reserve,  and  exploratory  la- 
bors maintained  well  in  advance  of  extraction.  In  strong  contrast 
with  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  large  enterprises  set  on  foot  a 
few  years  since,  are  those  generally  reached  by  companies  who  have 
more  recently  engaged  in  quartz  and  placer  mining  on  a  large  scale. 
Then  failure  was  the  rule,  and  success  the  exception,  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  now  almost  reversed,  more  especially  in  the  State  of 
California.  Parties  operating  in  mining  stocks  continue, *as  they  ever 
will  do,  to  meet  with  disaster.  Corners  are  made  and  the  venturesome 
and  unwary  are  caught,  as  they  ever  will  be,  by  their  more  vigilant  and 
astute  adversaries.  Reckless  ventures  and  wild  speculation  are  as  rife  as 
ever,  bringing  fortune  to  some  and  discomfiture  to  others,  while  certain 
mines  are  managed,  as  before,  in  the  interest  of  selfish  rings  and  combin- 
ations. But  all  this  has,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  necessary  connection 
with  legitimate  mining,  which  should  in  no  sense  sufter  disparagement 
from  practices  so  detrimental  to  its  best  interests  and  so  foreign  toils 
olrjects. 

Causes  of  past  failure, — A  practical  miner  of  many  years'  experience 
in  California  and  Nevada,  in  investigating  the  causes  of  disaster  to  so 
many  of  our  mining  operations  in  years  past,  says  failures  have  often 
beeii  attributed  to  the  high  rates  of  labor,  but  a  critical  investigation 
would  show  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  more  frequently  to  other  causes, 
which  he  thus  enumerates :  Ist.  Too  extensive  as  well  as  too  e^spensive 
machinery  on  too  small  developments  of  positive  property.  2d.  Too 
much  expenditure  in  corporate  associations  for  speculative  purposes, 
and  too  little  for  ])ractical  mining.  3d.  Too  small  a  percentage  of  metal 
saved  after  heavy  expenditure  for  extracting  and  raising  ores. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  many  early  failures  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  defective  and  careless  manipulation  of  our  gold  ores — errors 
which,  now  that  attention  has  been  so  strongly  called  to  them  by  the 
press  of  the  State,  are  rapidly  being  remedied  by  experiment  and  inven- 
tion. On  this  subject  I  quote  the  following  extnicts  from  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "  Wastage  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  written  for  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  by  Almarin  B.  Paul,  of  San  Francisco : 

Tho  fact  that  a  high  pcrcentn^  of  the  precious  metals  is  lost  in  the  inauipnlating 
of  ores  by  the  preKcnt  luodes  ot  working,  no  one  for  a  moment  questions;  but  Avhen 
it  comes  to  any  special  data,  but  little  has  been  presented  to  the  public.  Some  ossiirt 
their  loss  to  bo  only  a  trille,  while  others,  who  more  closely  investigate,  know  it  to  be 
great43r  than  it  should  be.  Having  closely  investigated  the  subject  for  the  past  two 
years,  1  find  tho  average  loss,  e8i)ecially  in  California,  so  great,  that  really  I  think,  if 
there  is  not  more  care  taken  in  the  husbanding  of  our  riches,  when  extracted  from  the 
earth,  that  the  Government  should  take  measures  to  do  so. 

There  is  »u  idea  that  all  gold  is  readily  amalgamated,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  so  particular ;  consequently  there  is  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  carelessness. 
I  have  learned,  by  practical  working  in  both  gold  and  silver,  that  a  higher  i>ercentace 
of  silver  is  more  readily  obtained  by  the  known  system  of  working  for  silver  than  the 
l^ercentage  of  gold  by  tta  most  advanced  system,  showing  that  gold  milling  is  far  behind 
silver  working,  although,  as  before  remarked,  gold  is  considered  so  '^  readily  amalga- 
mated.'' Yet  to  adopt  the  systems  for  gold  that  are  used  in  silver  affords  no  especial 
relief. 

That  my  readers  mi^  have  some  data,  as  a  comer-Btone,  to  build  their  ideas  upon. 
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before  I  go  too  far  in  my  general  obseirations,  I  will  give  a  few  tests  of  the  many 
which  I  have  made  in  the  last  two  years,  and  intersperse  with  them,  as  additional 
evideoce,  tests  of  other  parties.  And  nere  I  wonld  call  the  reader's  especial  attention 
to  the  fact  of  a  goodly  percentage  of  silver  in  all  of  our  California  ores;  and  I  will  aJso 
remark  that  the  assay  of  tailings  docs  not  oven  show  what  percentage  of  silver  the  ores 
may  contain,  as  some  may  be  in  the  form  of  chlorides  which  move  off  in  the  water. 
Bnt  to  the  tests  of  our  gold  mining. 

Test  No.  1.  Average  yield  of  ore  in  mill,  $18.()0.  Wastage  after  complete  washing, 
inclading  concentrating — silver,  $3.14 ;  gold,  $10.04 ;  total,  $13.18. 

Test  1^.  2.  Same  mill-tailings  350  feet  from  mill :  silver,  $3.93 ;  gold,  $5.02 ;  total, 
$8.d6 ;  showioff  that  a  percentage  secreted  itself  in  its  passage  down  stream. 

Test  No.  3.  Average  yield  of  150  tons,  $3.50.  Assavs  of  tailings  carefully  sampled : 
silver,  $6.28 ;  gold,  $13.55 ;  total,  $18.83.    Silver,  $6.28 ;  gold,  $8.79 ;  total,  $15.07. 

The  above  bad  results  were  occasioned  by  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  gold.  And 
even  the  above  does  not  show  the  fuU  wastage.  To  corroborate  this  I  will  give  some 
admirable  tests  made  to  get  at  the  question  of  "  float  gold.'' 

A  friend  of  mine,  having  somewhat  similar  ideas  to  my  own,  concluded  to  test  the 
qoeetion  of  float  gold  as  well  as  he  could  at  the  time,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
cleanioff  up  the  slum  from  a  water-tank  for  supplying  the  battery,  where  the  water 
was  ns^  over  and  over  again  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity.  The  ores  were  worked 
after  the  nsnal  wet  method  for  gold  ores.  The  water  and  pulp  were  first  passed 
through  a  sluice  to  tailing- bed,  190  feet.  The  tailings  beinj^  deposited,  the  water  was 
drawn  off  at  the  top,  flowing  into  a  well,  where  it  was  raised  and  passed  through  a 
dnice  120  feet  to  tank  at  battery.    This  is  the  t^nk  cleaned  up. 

The  residue  was  amalgamated  in  a  tub  quite  rudely,  bnt  with  a  large  body  of  mer- 
emy  and  chemicals.  The  result  ^as  $33  in  silver  and  $56  in  gold,  making  a  total  of 
$39  per  too.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  were  two  chances  for  the  metals  to  precipi- 
tate previous  to  reaching  this  tank :  first,  in  the  tailing  reservoir,  and  second,  in  tlie 
well. 

This  ''  float  ''-metal  question  is  further  established  by  a  system  of  tests  made  by  Mr. 
Q.  McDongal,  of  Grass  Valley,  who  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  extract  the  same  from 
lus  books  of  tests.  And  here  let  me  say  that  these  tests  are  made  from  water  flowing 
from  millB  at  a  point  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  mills. 

Cents. 

1st  test  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 1. 10 

2d  test  of20^1ons  of  water  gave 2.13 

3dtest  of  20gikllon8of  water  gave ;...      .95 

4th  test  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 83 

5th  test  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 1.02 

6th  test  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 1. 13 

7thtest  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 97 

8th  test  of20  gallons  of  water  gave 3.12 

9th  test  of20  gallons  of  water  gave 1.07 

10th  test  of20  gallons  of  water  gave 6:5 

11th  test  of  20  gallons  of  water  gave 1.01 

12th  test  of  *iO  gallons  of  water  gave 90 

Aver-age 1.18 


It  was  cstimate<l  that  576,000  gallons  of  this  "  muddy  water  "  flowed  by  every  24 
hours,  which,  according  to  these  tests,  contain  ^39.84.  Let  us  cany  this  calculation 
a  little  further. 

The  average  amount  of  ore  worked  in  24  hours  was  given  as  58  tons.  This  shows 
that  $5.85  per  ton  "floats,"  which  probably  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  yield.  Let  us 
run  this  loss  a  little  further.  Suppose  the  two  mills  run  250  days  in  each  year,  which 
is  not  unreasonable,  and  we  have  a  yearly  loss  in  *^  float  gold  "  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
loss  by  imperfect  pulverization  and  general  wastage,  of  $84,960  from  two  single 
mills! 

Extend  the  test  as  far  as  you  may,  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  and  wastage  stares 
one  badly  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 

I  made  a  test  of  50  pounds  of  tailings  for  a  party  who  took  them  a  mile  below  his  millj 
and  the  return  was  55  per  cent,  of  what  was  liis  average  workiug.  I  also  made  a  test 
of  three-fourths  of  a  ton,  and  the  result  showed  the  loss  iu  the  mill-working  to  be  63 
per  cent.  From  what  attention  I  have  given  the  subject  in  actual  labor,  as  well  as 
co%ctliig  all  the  data  attainable  from  others,  I  know  that  the  loss  as  a  whole  is  fully 
50  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  migority  of  mills,  all  of  60  per  ceut.  of  what  the  ore  contains. 

From  these  data  of  loss  wo  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  gold  miuiog,  not  only  in 
California,  but  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope,  as  all  are  operating  on  about  the  same 
system^  is  not  up  to  the  point  it  should  be.    In  fact,  so  imperfect  is  it,  that  it  has  been 
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Raid  that  onr  gold  miniug  enterprises,  as  a  T^hole,  may  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  wbeo 
the  question  in  profit  in  all  is  considered. 

One  step  in  advance  would  be,  taking  more  care.  There  is  too  much  slashing  aboat 
in  onr  gold  mining.  There  is  enough  in  silver,  but  no  comparison  between  tho  work- 
ing of  the  two  metals.  This  plan  of  seeing  how  much  can  be  pounded  up  and  mabed 
through  every  24  hours,  is  a  feuse,  wasteful,  and  ruinous  system. 

The  profit  will  be  found  in  hotc  well  and  how  cheap  it  can  be  done.  It  is  in  the  right 
direction,  certainly,  to  reduce  ores  expeditiously  and  cheaply,  but  not  to  as  expeditiously 
wash  everything  away,  having  an  eye  more  to  pounding  up  the  rock  than  to  taking  up 
the  metal. 

That  our  gold  ores  are  so  readily  amalgamated,  is  one  of  the  ruinous  ideas  extant. 
The  majority  of  California  miners  are,  in  fact,  but  little  experienced  in  all  the  trouble- 
some  accompaniments  of  even  gold  ores,  considering  that  if  the  rock  does  not  pay, 
it  cannot  certainly  contain  it.  All,  however,  admit  it  to  be  difficult  to  extract  the  gold 
from  iron  sulphuret8|^  forgetting  that  even  a  small  percentage  of  lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
or  antimony,  which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  gold  ores  of  California,  vitiates  the 
mercury  in  a  little  while,  rendering  it  quite  inefficient  in  collecting  even  the  gold  that 
otherwise  from  gravity  might  be  taken  up.  It  is  too  universal  to  consider  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  rig  up  a  set  of  stamps,  apply  the  power,  and  let  them  rip  away, 
smashing  rocks,  to  wash  over  blankets  and  copper  plates ;  and  all  is  done  with  a  stream 
of  water  to  wash  the  sands  off,  forgetting  that  it  is  equally  as  potent  to  wash  off  the 
smaller  particles  of  gold. 

Some  will  say,  it  is  all  well  to  talk  about  loss  of  metal,  but  how  can  we  prove  it,  and 
where  is  the  remedy  f 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  prove  it,  but  each  must  work  out  his  own  remedy.  For  my 
part,  I  have  worked  out  the  loss  by  what  I  consider  the  remedy— dry  amalgamation ;  bat 
our  subject  now  is  loss,  not  remedy.  To  awaken  the  mind  for  improvements,  and  be 
interested  in  a  remedy,  miners  must  first  realize  their  loss.  I  contend  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  working  our  gold  ores  better  than  the  one  now  universally  used  in  California. 
If  yon  want  to  get  a  clear  comprehension  of  your  loss,  take,  say,  5  tons  or  more,  not 
less.  Eeduce  the  ore  dry  through  say  No.  20  wire-cloth  screens ;  mix  all  thoroaghly, 
then  spread  it  out  upon  a  floor  about  two  inches  thick.  Lay  it  out  in  I2-inoh  aqoaiea, 
take  a  smaller  quantity  irom  each  square,  take  samples  thus  obtained,  and  again  mix 
them.  Again  spread  out,  say,  one  inch  thick,  laid  out  into  4-inch  squares,  taking  a 
smaller  portion  from  each.  Reduce  this  sample  to  powder :  if  too  much  for  avera|;e 
assays,  sample  again  as  before.  Get  3  or  5  assays  from  reliable  assayers,  average  the 
assays.  Work  your  ore  by  your  mill  process ;  compare  the  results  with  assays ;  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  every  one  will  find  he  possesses  more  riches  than  he  thought 
he  had.  Any  other  system  of  testing  is  unreliable.  Pieces  of  rock  can  be  had  to 
assav  more  or  less,  as  you  want.  To  get  at  the  value  of  your  mine,  the  testing  of  tout 
by  this  mode  is  the  only  safe  one. 

Mr.  Paul  further  calls  the  attention  of  our  miners  to  tho  existence 
of  a  large  percentage  of  silver  associated  with  the  gold-bearing  quartz: 

That  there  has  been  still  too  great  a  wastage  of  precious  metal,  all  admit;  not  only 
is  this  in  our  gold  in  gold  mining,  but  in  the  silver  associated  trith  the  gold.  Tliis  fisct 
is  not  generally  understood,  as  Califomia  miners  are  not  accustomed  to  ^ettir^e  silver 
with  the  gold,  a  thing  precluded  by  their  present  mode  of  working.  An  inveMtigation 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  gold  ores  of  Califomia  contain  no.  meager  per- 
centage of  silver.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "gold  ores''  of  other  States  and 
Territories.    By  way  of  illustration  the  following  assays  are  given : 


Total. 


Ore  from  Mariposa  County 

Snlphurets  from  Washington  Mine 
Blanket  washings 


$16  96 

116  46 

10  90 


The  yield  of  Quartz  Mountain  ran  9  per  cent,  silver.  The 'ores  of  all  the  counties 
of  Califomia  carry  silver,  and  my  experiments  show  they  run  from  3  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  yield. 

The  closer  the  concentration  from  batteries,  the  higher  is  the  percentage  of  silver. 
It  is  time  we  were  investigating  more  closely,  and  outgrowing  this  rushing  system  of 
mining,  and,  instead  of  sluicing  our  silver  and  gold  down  streams,  seeking  modes  of 
working  that  will  produce  less  wastage.  As  far  as  Califomia  is  concerned,  1  am  satis- 
fied that  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  her  gold  is  extracted.  The  fact  is,  as  before 
expressed,  we  are  not  working  for  gold  or  silver,  but  to  crush  rock. 
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Mr.  Paul's  opinions  on  the  condition  of  the  gold  are  given  in  the 
following  extracts: 

Oar  present  general  Bystem  of  gold  miniue  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  gold  is  mainly 
coarse,  while  examination  will  show  that  tue  high  percentage  is  in  atoms  finer  than 
flour  itself.  In  my  experiments  gold  has  been  taken  up  so  fine  that  in  distilled  water 
it  woold  not  precipitate  in  less  than  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Can  you  save  gold  of 
this  kind  by  running  water  down  stream  ?  Again,  can  you  obtain  the  gold  of  this 
fineness,  without  minute  reduction  ?  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  high  assays  before 
working,  and  small  returns  after. 

Gold  in  its  matrix,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  is  in  a  metallic  condition. 
Such  being  the  case,  tbe  first  requisite  is  minute  reduction,  to  the  fineness  of  the  gold 
itself,  in  order  to  release  it.  Gold  in  quarte  of  gravity  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  any  stream  of  water  is  the  exception,  and  this  is  the  aggregating  of  finer  particles, 
the  primary  simple  condition,  in  my  opinion,  being  floor  or  powder  of  gold.  It  is  the 
floor  of  gold  we  must  seek  to  obtain,  to  get  the  wealth  of  our  ores. 

In  commenting  on  the  disasters  that  have  so  often  overtaken  mining 
enterprises  on  this  coast,  too  much  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  upon 
a  presumed  gross  mismanagement,  or  a  willful  purpose  to  defraud.  To 
these  much  of  the  failure  and  loss  heretofore  sustained  is  undoubtedly 
due;  yet  it  should  be  re<5ollected  that  mining  for  the  precious  metals 
was  a  business  with  which  our  people  were  wholly  unacquainted  at  the 
outset.  When  we  embarked  in  this  pursuit,  one  naturally  beset  with 
obstacles  and  full  of  inherent  dififtculty,  we  had  everything  to  prepare 
and  everything  to  learn.  Not  only  so,  but  we  had  to  make  our  first 
trials  under  circumstances  that  rendered  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
knowledge  gained  elsewhere  of  little  avail.  The  experience  obtained  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  books  could  not  be  applied 
here  to  advantage.  The  high  prices  of  labor,  the  want  of  material,  the 
character  of  the  ores,  the  climate,  and,  in  short,  all  the  conditions,  were 
so  unlike  those  to  which  the  experts  of  other  countries  had  been 
accustomed,  that  they,  of  all  others,  proved  the  most  inefi&cient  and 
helpless.  In  attempting  to  adapt  themselves  to  surroundings  so  new 
and  strange,  none  found  themselves  at  so  great  a  loss  or  blundered 
more  widely  than  they.  Of  all  failures,  those  of  our  scientific  men  from 
abroad  were  at  the  first  the  most  signal.  Our  sins  were,  therefore,  at 
first,  mostly  the  sins  of  ignorance,  and  our  errors,  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment. If,  in  a  few  instances,  deliberate  frauds  have  been  committed,  it 
is  no  more  than  has  happened  in  the  conduct  of  many  other  kinds  of 
business  not  accounted  specially  difficult  or  hazardous.  Or  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  has  been  some  extravagant  and  even  culpable  expendi- 
ture incurred  on  mining  account,  it  may  yet  be  claimed  that  we  have 
iutrodnced  many  valuable  improvements  into  this  business,  and  ad- 
vanced it  with  an  energy  that  more  than  atones  for  these  wasteful 
and  unwarranted  outlays.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  we  have. 
in  the  matter  of  mechanical  contrivance,  if  not  also  in  metallurgical 
skill,  advanced  this  industry  in  all  its  branches  far  beyond  the  point 
where  we  found  it,  and  even  beyond  its  present  status  in  almost  any 
other  country.  In  the  adaptation  of  means  for  washing  auriferous 
earth,  in  the  use  of  hydraulic  power,  in  our  ore-crushing  machinery,  our 
roasting-furnaces,  our  concentrators  and  amalgamators,  and  in  much 
of  onr  other  milling-apparatus  and  appliances,  we  can  point  to  improve- 
ments that  leave  us  without  a  rival  elsewhere.  Both  as  regards  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  and  the  beneficiating  of  the  ores,  we  can 
justly  claim  to  have  re<ached  a^  great  perfection  as  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  having  contributed  our  full  quota  towards  the  wonderful 
advancement  that  this  branch  of  mining  has  undergone  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Present  and  prospective  prodvciion. — With  so  much  progreaa  m^^^  ^^9l 
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80  large  an  aggregate  of  improvemeuts  effected,  a  large  and  profitable 
production  of  bullion  has  ensued,  leading  to  heavy  investments  in  min- 
ing properties  on  both  home  and  foreign  account,  and  to  an  unwonted 
activity  in  every  department  of  this  industry.  The  yield  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  entire  coast  has,  of  course^  been  greatly  curtailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restricted  amount  of  ram  that  has  fallen  for  the  past 
two  years;  the  effect  of  which  has  proved  more  disastrous  to  the  miniug 
interest  of  California  than  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Pacific  slope,  as 
we  have  here  many  quartz  mills  dependent  on  water  for  their  propulsive 
power,  while  placer  washing  constitutes,  in  favorable  seasons,  our  most 
prolific  source  of  gold  production.  But  despite  this  serious  interference 
the  California  yield  for  the  current  year  is  probably  $20,000,(KM),  a  sum 
that  would,  with  the  ordinary  supply  of  water,  have  been  increased 
fully  one-fourth.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and 
modes  of  washing,  as  well  as  to  the  employment  of  more  ef&cient  metal- 
lurgical processes  and  labor-saving  contrivances,  the  profit  margin  is 
being  steadily  enlarged  in  mining  operations  even  while  working  a  lower 
grade  of  material;  much  auriferous  gravel  being  now  washed  and  ore 
milled  with  satisfactory  gains  that  would  not  a  few  years  ago  have  paid 
working  exi)enses.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  such  a  high  rate  of  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  a  drought  almost  unexampled  for  its  long  contin- 
uance and  severity.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  drought  our  hydraulic 
and  placer  miners  have  been  engaged  in  the  extraction  and  accumula- 
tion of  dirt,  and  in  running  deep-drainage  tunnels,  until  they  have  now 
large  quantities  on  hand,  ready  for  washing  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
will  permit.  As  we  have  now  had  three  dry  years  in  succession,  we  may 
safely  count  on  the  incoming  winter  being  a  wet  one,  affording  the  wait- 
ing miner  all  the  water  that  his  needs  require.  Should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  a  heavy  yield  of  gold  will  be  speedily  gathered^  insuring 
for  next  year  a  larger  product  than  has  been  realized  in  California  for 
several  years  past.*  Indeed,  a  heavy  annual  increase  of  bullion  in  this 
State  may  be  calculated  upon  for  an  indefinite  x>eriod  to  come,  in  view  of 
the  impulse  lately  given  to  mining  enterprise  through  tlie  liberal  invest- 
ments of  capital  and  other  assistance  brought  to  its  aid.  In  the  con- 
struction of  capacious  hydraulic  works,  looking  to  vastly  increased 
supplies  of  water,  in  the  extensive  opening  up  of  the  old  river-channels 
and  gravel-banks  and  in  the  erection  of  many  large  mills  and  reduction 
workSj  to  say  nothing  of  the  favorable  developments  being  everywhere 
made  in  our  mines,  we  have  ample  assurance  of  the  largely  augmented 
production  that  awaits  us  in  the  future.  There  is  good  authority  for 
believing  that  with  the  usual  supply  of  water  the  yield  of  the  California 
mines  alone  would  be  increased  $500,000  per  month.  With  all  the 
water  available  for  that  i)urpose  introduced  into  the  mines  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Creek  Basin,  Sierra  County,  it  is  computed  that  two  million 
dollars  could  be  annually  taken  from  that  locality  more  than  it  affords 
at  present.  With  the  Von  Schmidt  ditch  completed  according  to  the 
original  plan  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  gold-producing 
capacity  of  the  country  to  be  supplied  by  it,  already  one  of  the  most 
prolific  in  the  State,  would  at  once  be  more  than  doubled.  In  El  Dorado 
County  the  California  Water  Company  are  constructing  a  system  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  which  will  furnish  from  30,000  to  45,000  inches 
of  water,  miners'  measurement,  and  open  a  large  section  of  gravel  country 
hitherto  untouched  or  worked  only  on  a  small  scale ;  while  at  Parks  Bar  in 

*  Since  writing  the  above  my  anticipations  have  been  more  than  rciUized,  as  the  rain- 
fall for  December  has  been  almost  uni)recedented,  giving  promise  of  a  year  of  abundance 
to  both  the  miner  and  the  agriculturist. 
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YubaOoonty,  and  at  Indian  Bar,  (La  Grange,)  Stanislaus  Coanty,  exten- 
sive water-ditcbes  will  supply  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  ground  of  great 
promise.  In  like  manner,  many  other  great  hydraulic  works  pro- 
jected will,  when  they  come  to  be  finished,  contribute,  more  or  less,  to- 
wards swelling  the  aggregate  bullion  product  of  the  State;  and  as  several 
of  them  are  already  well  advanced,  with  the  prospect  of  being  carried 
to  an  early  completion,  we  may  hope  to  soon  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
co-operation  in  stimulating  our  mines  to  a  more  free  production. 

Investments  of  capital. — ^During  the  past  two  or  three  years  invest- 
ments on  mining  account  have  been  liberal  beyond  precedent,  a  great 
number  of  valuable  properties  having  been  purchased,  the  most  of  them 
with  a  view  to  the  early  inauguration  of  practical  operations  upon  them. 
Much  of  this  capital  has  been  drawn  from  abroad,  the  English  public 
having  been  very  active  in  promoting  mining  enterprises  throughout  all 
parts  of  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  California,  Xevada,  and 
Utah  have  come  in  for  the  greater  share  of  these  investments,  though 
some  of  limited  extent  have  been  made  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  The 
A^^rregate  amount  of  foreign  investments  made  during  this  time  is  vari- 
ously estimated  as  ranging  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars." Many  of  these  investments  have  been  made  with  care,  and  are 
likely  to  prove  both  safe  and  profitable.  In  purchasing  properties  of 
this  kind  much  circumspection  has  latterly  been  observed,  only  such 
being  negotiated  for  as  have  been  somewhat  develoi)ed,  and  these  being 
accepted  only  on  the  approval  of  competent  exi>erts,  based  on  thorough 
and  careful  examination.  It  has  occaaionally  happened  that  shares 
in  these  mines  have  been  forced  up  in  the  market  abroad  to  figures 
that  there  was  nothing  in  their  condition  or  prospects  to  justify.  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  stocks  of  mines,  however 
good,  should  appreciate  three  or  ibur  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  and  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  permanently  at 
this  advance.  English  promoters  have  made  the  further  mistake  of 
exacting  an  inordinate  commission  for  their  services,  necessitating  the 
holders  ot  mines  to  stock  them  at  extravagant  figures.  But  with  all 
these  errors  and  mishaps,  many  of  the  investments  made  in  our  mines 
on  foreign  account  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  fortunate, 
encouraging  the  hope  that  they  will  be  continued  and  even  largely  in- 
creEMed  in  the  futui'o. 

Our  mines  have  also  of  late  grown  much  in  favor  with  home  investors, 
it  having  become  evident  to  all  that  we  cannot  longer  neglect  their  de- 
velopment if  we  expect  to  enjoy  a  rapid  increase  of  material  wealth 
hereafter.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  relying  upon  our  agricultural  resources  alone  if  we  hope  to 
insure  for  our  people  an  uninterrupted  prosperity ;  while  the  fact  that 
aMe-bodied  men  can  at  all  times  command  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day 
in  the  mines,  shows  the  impossibility  of  our  being  able  to  build  up  for 
the  present  any  very  extended  mechanical  or  manufhcturing  industries 
on  this  coast.  With  these  wages  prevailing,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  the  Eastern  States, 
except  in  making  a  few  bulky  articles,  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
our  own  raw  material  largely  enters.  Satisfied  of  this,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  engage  in  mining 
pursuits,  causing  domestic  capital  to  incline  strongly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Recent  operations  and  improvements. — ^The  great  extent  and  the  costly 
character  of  -many  of  the  projects  undertaken  constitute  a  notable  fea- 
ture in  the  late  history  of  mining  enterprise  on  this  side  th^  coiit\\i^\it. 
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Nearly  all  operations  and  improvemeuts  are  now  planned  and  carried 
forward  on  a  large  scale,  it  having  become  apparent  that  by  this  method 
great  gains  and  economies  could  be  effected.  In  fact,  the  altered  con- 
ditions under  which  the  business  of  mining  must  now  be  prosecuted,  have 
made  this  nece^ssary.  The  superficial  placers  in  which  men  without 
capital  could  once  eiurn  fair  wages,  have  now  become  in  most  places  so 
much  impoverished  that  they  can  no  longer  be  worked  with  profit,  with- 
out a  large  expenditure  first  incurred  in  fitting  them  up  with  the  requi- 
site apparatus  and  supplying  them  with  water.  With  these  fumi^ed, 
they  can  still  be  worked  with  remunerative  results,  and  very  often  with 
large  gains.  There  also  remains  a  great  extent  of  rich  deposits  deeply 
buried  in  the  beds  of  the  pliocene  rivers,  with  vast  banks  of  auriferous 
gravel,  some  of  them  several  hundred  feet  deep,  all  of  which,  though 
useless  to  the  man  without  means,  can,  with  the  aid  of  capital,  be  made 
to  yield  u^  their  treasures  with  profit.  To  work  this  class  of  mines  to 
advantage  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  large  area  of  ground  should  be 
secured ;  to  which  end  the  titles  to  individual  claims  are  first  extin- 
guished when  they  are  aggregated  in  large  masses,  for  which  a  United 
Htates  patent  is,  in  most  cases,  afterward  procured.  Some  of  these  min- 
ing estates  now  cover  an  area  of  several  hundred,  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  a  thousand  acres,  (in  one  case,  at  North  Bloomfield,  Nevada 
County,  1,535  acres,)  insuring  a  sufficiency  of  ground  for  carrying  on 
extended  operations  for  many  years  to  come.  In  like  manner,  where 
vein-mining  is  to  be  engaged  in,  it  has  become  the  custom,  at  least  with 
the  more  sagacious  and  provident  class  of  operators,  to  make  sure  of 
several  different  lodes,  or  of  a  larger  portion  of  some  one  lode  than  was 
formerly  the  practice.  So,  too,  in  the  erection  of  quartz-mills  and  reduc- 
tion-works, in  the  projection  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  in  rigging  up 
hydraulic  apparatus,  and  in  exploring  the  ancient  river-channels,  every- 
thing is  conducted  on  a  scale  that  causes  most  former  works  of  the  kind 
to  sink  into  seemingly  dwarfish  proportions.  These  formidable  and  ex- 
pensive undertakings,  while  they  give  promise  of  early  additions  to  the 
product  of  our  mines,  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  their  permanency  by  a  class  of  men  distinguished  for  practical 
wisdom.  Of  the  quartz-crushing  mills  lately  built,  the  majority  have 
been  of  large  capacity,  many  of  them  carrying  from  twenty  to  forty,  and 
in  a  few  cases  as  high  as  sixty  stamps.  The  erection  of  several  sixty- 
stamp  mills  is  now  in  contemplation,  and  it  seems  probable  that  those 
hereafter  constructed  will  generally  be  of  large  size.  In  the  districts 
where  the  ores  require  reduction  by  smelting,  larger  furnaces  will  be 
substituted  for  the  rude  and  limited  works  used  for  pioneer  purposes, 
these  having  in  some  instances  already  been  replaced  by  others  of  more 
perfect  patterns  and  increased  capacity.  We  have  already  in  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  most  complete  and  capacious  smelting  establiSi- 
ments  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  now  undergoing  extensive  en- 
largement and  improvement.  A  recent  number  of  the  California  Mail 
X^ag  says  of  this  enterprise : 

Very  few  persons  in  onr  midst  have  any  correct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tiie  Selby 
Smelting  Works,  the  extent  of  tbeir  capacity,  or  the  positive  benelit  they  are  to  this 
Stato  and  .city.  For  some  time  large  quantities  of  certain  ores  were  shipped  from 
Nevada  and  other  interior  mines  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  reduction ;  and  the  bullion 
so  obtaiueil  never  again  found  its  way  back  to  our  markets,  being  exchanged  for  yarious 
articles  of  merchandise  which  interfered  with  the  transactions  of  our  own  business 
community.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such  shipments  of  ore  were  unprofit- 
able, and  that  infinitely  greater  facilities  existed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
mines,  with  a  corresponding  economy  of  expense  for  freight,  interest,  and  insurance, 
and  much  quicker  returns  of  extracted  bullion.  So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
this  comparatively  new  industry,  that  although  the  Selby  Smelting  Works  contained 
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twenty-five  large  fomaces,  which  were  kept  in  coDstant  operation,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  numUor  and 
enlarge  the  capacity  by  making  costly  additions  to  the  establishment.  There  are  four 
fifty-vara  lots  to  be  filled  in  up  to  deep  water,  and  these  will  be  covered  completely 
with  the  requisite  buildings,  the  work  bein^  already  under  active  headway.  A  largo 
cofier-dam  is  to  be  sunk  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  works  in  deep  water,  and  excava- 
tions will  be  made  until  the  bed-rock  of  the  bay  is  reached,  when  a  huge  chimney  will 
be  erected  on  it,  and  uprear  its  lofty,  smoking  top  from  out  the  waters  far  above  all 
NTirrounding  objects.  The  works  are  already  tiie  most  extensive  in  the  United  States, 
but  with  tne  additions  will  probably  equal  any  known.  At  present  something  like 
2G,(K)0  tons  of  pig-lead  are  annually  imported  into  the  United  States;  but  during  the 
current  year  the  Selby  Works  will  supply  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  five  years  more  they  will  furnish  enough  to  stop  all 
requirement  m>m  abroad.  No  less  than  350  tons  are  under  constant  treatment,  and 
this  large  amount  will  be  increased  to  500  tons  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  lead  product  of  these  works  la  admitted  to  be  equal  to  any  other  in  the  Union ;  and 
large  orders  have  been  received  from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  metal 
into  white-lead  superior  to  anv  now  made.  The  working  force  consists  of  130  men, 
divided  into  two  gangs,  65  being  employed  all  day  and  65  all  night.  These  people 
receive  liberal  wages,  and  have  steady  employment  the  year  round.  The  difierence  in 
freight  between  Nevada  and  Newark  and  Nevada  and  San  Francisco  is  something  like 
$34  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  last-named  place,  while  considerable  gain  is  realized  in  the 
^^reater  quickness  with  which  returns  are  made,  involving  a  saving  of  interest  and 
insoranee.  Apart  from  the  general  be'nefit  conferred  by  the  existence  of  so  great  an 
industry  and  the  home  development  of  domestic  resources,  a  direct  advantage  is  obtained 
by  our  mercantile  and  trading  community^  which  reflects  upon  all  other  classes. 

Some  of  the  hydraulic  workings  in  this  State,  though  carried  on  mostly 
by  single  individuals  or  small  companies,  are  really  enterprises  of  great 
magnitade,  apart  from  the  costly  ditches  built  for  conducting  water 
upon  them.  Our  system  of  water-works,  with  their  extensive  canals, 
high  reservoirs,  dams,  flumes,  and  iron  aqueducts,  has  long  constituted 
a  leading  feature  in  the  internal  improvements  of  California. 

Principal  hydraulic  enterprises. — Standing  at  the  head  of  this  category 
we  have  the  gigantic  scheme  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  proposing 
to  take  the  water  from  Lake  Tahoe,  and,  carrying  it  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  by  a  tunnel  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  conduct  it  thence  into 
the  mining  regions  lying  adjacent  to  Bear  Biver  and  the  north  and  mid- 
dle forks  of  the  American  and  their  several  tributaries,  bringing  a  por- 
tion of  it  on  to  San  Francisco,  distant  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  point  of  diversion  on  the  Truckee  Kiver,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
Sacramento,  Yallejo,  Oakland,  and  other  cities  along  the  route  of  the 
main  aqueduct,  are  also  to  be  supplied  with  water.  The  construction  of 
this  work,  with  its  many  proposed  ramifications,  will  require  two  or 
three  years,  and  involve  an  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars. 
That  portion  of  the  scheme  looking  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  waters 
west  of  the  Sierra  has  already  been  actively  entered  upon,  the  locating 
surveys  have  been  finished,  the  dam  across  the  Truckee  is  in  process  of 
erection,  and  nearly  all  other  preliminary  labor  completed.  The  pro- 
jector of  this  enterprise  has  himself  invented  an  ingenious  and  what 
promises  to  prove  an  effective  drilling- machine,  described  briefly  in  the 
report  for  1871.  One  of  these  is  now  being  built  with  a  view  to  its  early 
employment  on  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Sieira.  From  his  well- 
known  skill  and  energy,  and  his  fertility  of  resource,  it  is  believed  that 
Colonel  Von  Schmidt  will  soon  commence  the  work  of  penetrating  the 
mountain,  and  that  he  will  push  the  whole  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
conclusion. 

Next  in  order,  and  second  only  in  importance  to  the  great  work  of 
Colonel  Von  Schmidt,  is  the  enterprise  now  being  carried  forward  by 
the  Califoniia  Water  Company,  an  association  lately  organized  in  San 
Francisco,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
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business  of  roiuing,  dealing  in  agricaltural  and  timber  lands,  and  of 
^rnishing  water  for  mining  and  domestic  uses  at  sacb  points  as  it 
may  be  required  along  the  route  of  their  canals.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Quarterly  Mining  Review,  contained  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald,  describes  the  operations,  the 
character  of  the  property  secured,  and  the  objects  propos^  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  company. 

"They  have,"  says  the  Herald,  "located,  by  right  of  discovery, 
obtained  by  purchase  and  grant,  and  taken  possession  of  twenty-four 
lakes,  varying  in  extent  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres  each, 
situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  El  Dorado  County,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
lakes  are  fed  by  streams  from  mountain  peaks  and  gorges  of  perx)etual 
snow,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  constant  stream  of  40,000  inches 
of  water  of  the  purest  kind.  From  these  lakes  run  the  Big  and  Little 
Knbicon  Elvers  and  other  streams  tributary  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
American  Eiver,  which  have  also  been  claimed  and  taken  possession  of, 
according  to  law.  These  are  all  very  favorably  situated  in  the  high 
Sierras,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  convenient,  perfect,  and  valu- 
able water-rights  in  California.  The  facilities  for  constructing  dams  at 
the  outlets  of  these  lakes  and  on  the  streams  are  great,  admitting  of 
these  natural  reservoirs  being  increased  to  an  unlimited  extent,  while 
the  reservoirs  that  are  to  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the  work, 
and  which  are  to  be  filled  with  the  waste  water  of  winter,  will  famish 
an  ample  supply  for  an  entire  year. 

"The  company  has  also  obtained  possession  of  several  thousand  acres 
of  valuable  mining  ground  in  the  region  to  be  supplied  by  water,  and  of 
a  large  area  of  timber  and  agricultural  lands  in  the  same  section,  being 
the  choice  selections  of  near  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  Government 
and  railroad  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  field  of  operations ;  and  all 
of  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre.  The  country 
is  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  oak,  &c.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  and  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  of  the  various  products 
suited  to  the  different  stages  of  elevation,  the  lower  portion  embracing 
some  of  the  best  fruit  and  wine-producing  country  in  the  State. 

"The  region  to  be  supplied  with  water  comprises  an  area  of  from  five 
to  twenty  miles  in  width  and  fifty  in  length,  containing  numerous  towns 
and  mining  camps,  creating  a  demand  for  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
inches,  at  a  price  of  ten  cents  per  inch  for  ten  hours'  use,  independent 
of  the  large  amount  needed  by  the  company  in  working  its  own  minea 

"Aside  from  the  amount  used  in  the  mines,  a  vast  quantity  would  be 
required  for  irrigation.  Nearly  all  the  cities  mentioned  would,  it  is  cal- 
culated, take  more  or  less  water,  Sacramento  alone  being  counted  upon 
for  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $50,000. 

"  The  distance  from  the  lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Sacramento  is 
about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  total  ditch  and  length  of  pipe  to  con- 
duct the  water  to  the  various  mining  camps  and  the  city  would  cost, 
probably,  $250,000.  With  it  no  further  extended  the  sale  of  water 
would  return  the  whole  outlay  in  a  very  few  years,  with  the  chances  of 
constantly  increasing  sales  in  the  future.  But  the  great  amount  of 
water  owned  by  the  company  will  justify  far  more  extended  works.  It 
is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  in  such  commanding  position,  as  to  supply 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mining  and  agricultural  wants  of  El  Dorado, 
Amador,  and  Sacramento  Counties,  and,  crossing  the  Sacraniento  Biver, 
can,  if  necessary,  be  carried  to  the  cities  of  Vallejo,  Oakland,  San  Jos6, 
and  San  Francisco.'' 
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Apart  from  these  more  extensive  and  costly  projects,  a  number  of 
works  of  less  magnitude  have  been  commenced,  and  some  of  them  well 
advanced  for  supplying  the  mines  with  water  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  A  ditch  of  considerable  magnitude  was  completed  last  summer 
on  the  Klamath,  carrying  water  upon  a  number  of  high  bars  along  that 
stream,  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  several  hundred  men  who 
were  before  idle.  A  San  Francisco  company  are  pushing  forward  a 
large  ditch  in  Tuolumne  County,  designed  to  furnish  water  to  the 
extensive  gravel  deposits  about  La  Grange,  very  little  of  which  could 
heretofore  be  worked  for  want  of  water.  Several  important  enterprises 
of  this  kind  are  also  in  progress  in  Yuba,  Butte,  and  adjoining  counties, 
besides  numerous  works,  some  of  them  of  immense  capacity,  intended 
to  cany  water  upon  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. 

Already  most  of  the  large  sources  of  water  supply,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  lakes  and  in  the  streams  having  their  spring  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  have  been  utilized  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  of 
them  will  be  made  practically  available.  When  this  shall  come  to  pass 
there  will  be  presented  such  a  system  of  aqueducts  leading  down  the 
sloi)e8  of  the  Great  Snowy  Eange  and  across  the  foot-hills  and  the  broad 
valleys  at  its  base,  as  will  have  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Even  now  our  hydraulic  works  are  a  credit  to  our  young  State,  many 
millions  of  dollars  having  been  expended  and  some  masterly  engineering 
displayed  in  their  construction.  As  forming  a  part  of  this  system,  it  will 
ultimately  become  necessary  to  build  many  large  reservoirs,  at  points 
naturally  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  collecting  the  surplus  waters 
afforded  at  high  stages  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  thence  distributing 
them  as  required  by  the  wants  of  the  miners  during  the  dry  season. 
These  artificial  repositories  can,  in  many  localities  where  there  are  already 
small  lakes  and  natural  basins,  be  easily  constructed,  nothing  more 
being  required  than  building  a  dam  at  their  outlets.  In  this  manner 
an  immense  body  of  water  can,  in  many  cases,  be  easily  retained  during 
the  season  of  floods,  equalizing  the  supply  and  keeping  it  up  throughout 
the  entire  year.  In  view  of  future  demands  for  water  these  franchises 
must  come  in  time  to  yield  large  revenues  and  rank  among  the  most  de- 
arable  properties  in  the  State. 

Encouraging  drvelopmentSj  new  discoveries^  &c, — ^During  the  past  year, 
work  has  been  recommenced  on  many  of  the  mines  in  this  State  upon 
which  it  had,  for  various  reasons,  been  discontinued.  In  nearly  all 
these  cases  the  results  since  obtained  have  been  satisfactory,  showing 
that  the  former  stoppage  was  not  caused  by  want  of  merit  in  the  mines. 

All  through  the  interior  counties  old  and  often-abandoned  claims 
have  been  re-opened  and  idle  mills  started  up  and  operated  with  success, 
raising  the  presumption  that  many  others  now  neglected  would,  in  like 
manner,  warrant  a  resumption  of  operations  upon  them. 

A  large  class  of  mining  claims,  too,  that  had  for  years  struggled  along, 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves,  are  now,  with  cheapened  materi^, 
more  reliable  labor,  and  ia)prove<l  modes  of  working,  yielding  fair  and 
often  munificent  returns.  Among  other  properties  that  have  long  been 
slumbering,  but  are  soon  to  be  resuscitated,  is  the  famous  Union  copper 
mine,  in  Calaveras  County,  which,  with  the  advantages  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, it  is  believed  can  now  be  worked  with  profit. 

Ara<mg  what  may  justly  be  ranked  as  new  discoveries  is  a  description 
of  gold-bearing  deposits  denominated  ^^  Seam  Diggings,"  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  recently  published  in  the  Commercial  Herald,  have 
been  brought  into  notice  through  the  late  explorations  prosecuteii  iutli^ 
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service  of  tbe  California  Water  Company,  a  considerable  extent  of  them 
having  been  found  along  the  line  of  their  new  works  on  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Soath  and  Middle  Forks  of  tbe  American  Eiver,  in  El  Dorado 
County.  The  formation,  here  covering  a  large  portion  of  two  entire 
townships  traversed  by  the  company's  canal,  consists  of  a  soft,  easily 
disintegrated  slate,  permeated  by  innumerable  small  seams  of  quartz. 
Many  of  these  seams  are  rich  in  free  gold,  and  having'become  thoroughly 
decomposed  through  chemical  and  elemental  action,  the  metal  has  been 
liberated  from  its  matrix,  and  they,  together  with  the  inclosing  slates, 
can  now  be  readil}'  torn  down  and  washed  away  by  the  hydraulic  pro- 
cess. Home  of  these  slates  have  already  been  successfully  worked  in 
this  manner,  the  only  hinderance  to  their  extensive  development  having 
been  the  want  of  water.  With  the  quantity  that  the  California  Com- 
])any'8  ditch  will  be  able  to  supply,  they  will  hereafter  be  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and,  no  doubt,  with  large  profit ;  and  as  similar  de- 
posits are  known  to  exist  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  so  many 
new  water  projects  are  now  under  way,  there  is  little  question  but  they 
will  add  materially  to  the  future  product  of  our  California  placers. 

In  the  course  of  the  explorations  recently  carried  on  in  our  old  river- 
beds and  other  of  our  deep-lying  placers,  it  has,  in  many  places,  been 
found  that,  beneath  what  was  generally  mistaken  for  the  bed-rock,  there 
is  another,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  rich,  gold-bearing  lay^  of 
gravel,  adding  a  novel  and  valuable  feature  to  these  deposits.  So  im- 
IH)rtant  have  these  lower  strata  proved  that  they  will  cause  more  care- 
ful examinations  to  be  made  of  the  apparent  bottoms  of  these  auriferous 
channels  hereafter. 

Jjar(jfe  yields^  strikes^  nvggetSj  etc. — In  the  month  of  August,  1871,  a 
|)iece  of  nearly  pure  gold,  weighing  64  pounds,  was  reported  by  the 
local  press  to  have  been  taken  from  a  claim  on  St.  Charles  Hill,  near 
the  head  of  Fiddle  Creek,  Sierra  County.  This  report  lacks  confirma- 
tion, and  the  story  is  generally  considered  exaggerated  if  not  apo<jry- 
phal. 

In  September  a  nugget  worth  $6,000  was  taken  from  the  claim  of 
Bunker  &  Co.,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

A  man  named  Fields  in  October  last  took  from  his  claim  on  Kanaka 
Creek.  Nevada  County,  a  piece  of  quartz  gold,  weighing  96  ounces,  and 
valued  at  $1,500.  The  same  man  took  from  his  claim  in  one  day  18 
ounces. 

A  party  of  Chinamen  mining  in  Placer  County,  in  dealing  with  a 
trader  near  their  camp  the  past  summer,  frequently  paid  for  goods  ob- 
tained of  him  with  chunks  of  pure  gold,  evidently  cut  off  from  a  larger 
piece,  concerning  the  size  of  which  or  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained 
nothing  could  be  learned;  though  from  the  reticence  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing it  in  possession  it  was  generally  supposed  they  had  pilfered  it  from 
some  white  man's  claim. 

Occasionally  some  exceedingly  rich  strikes  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  both  in  vein  and  placer  mining,  the  clean-ups  in  the  mills  and  hy- 
draulic washings  having  in  some  instances  never  been  surpassed.  At 
several  points  chispas  of  large  value  have  been  picked  up  in  supposed 
worked- out  claims  and  heaps  of  tailings. 

Have  we  diamonds  in  California  f — The  question  of  the  existence  of 
precious  stones  in  California  in  paying  quantities  is  one  which  is  still 
in  doubt.  In  various  parts  of  the  State  agates,  camelian,  and  the 
stones  of  lesser  value  abound.  Near  Mokelumne  Hill,  in  Calaveras 
County,  in  a  strata  of  an  ancient  channel,  opals  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  of  inferior  quality.    In  El  Dorado  County  diamonds  have 
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>eeii  found  at  intervals,  bnt  no  systematic  search  has  been  made  for 
tliem.  Mr.  W.  A.  Goodyear,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Snrvey,  thus  writes  to  the  Placerville  Democrat  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  diamonds  in  the  gravel  beds  of  £1  Dorado  County : 

One  other  point  'which  may  be  noted  as  being  of  some  little  interest  to  the  miners, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  if  nothing  more,  although  it  is  no  new  thin^,  is  the  occasional 
finding  of  diamonds  in  the  anriferons  gravel.  From  aU  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
it  appears  that  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  diamonds  have  probably  been  found  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  this  town.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  have  been  picked 
up  and  looked  at  and  thrown  away,  the  finders  not  knowing  what  they  were.  During 
my  stay  in  El  Dorado  County  I  have  seen  and  recognized  two  of  these  diamonds,  both 
of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  people  who  did  not  uiow  what  they  were,  but  who  had 
simply  saved  them  as  little  curiosities  on  account  of  their  appearance  and  peculiar 
shape.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  stone,  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  this  peculiar  shape  of  the  diamond  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  oharacteris- 
tie  featnres  b^  which  it  may  be  recognized.  The  commonest  shape  of  the  diamond  in 
this  country  is  that  of  a  solid  or  crystal  having  iwtntffaur  triangular  faces.  And 
another  remarkable  and  easily  distinguished  pecmiarity  is  that  these  fiuses,  instead  of 
being  perfectly  flat,  as  is  generaUy  the  case  with  the  fisuses  of  quartz  and  other  crystals, 
are  very  often  citrredLthe  center  of  each  face  being  a  little  nigher  than  the  surface 
toward  the  edges.  The  diamond,  moreover,  is  extremely  hard,  and  scratches  quartz 
with  the  greatest  ease.  If,  therefore,  any  one  finds  a  little  white  or  yeUowish  white 
ci^^stal  with  twenty-four  of  these  curved  triangular  faces,  and  if  on  trying  it  carefully 
with  a  crystal  of  pure  quartz,  he  finds  that  it  easily  scratches  the  quartz  without  show- 
ing the  least  abrasion  itself,  he  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  has  a  diamond.  I  would 
ik3  recommend  any  one  to  institute  a  special  hunt  for  diamonds,  since  at  best  they  are 
not  remarkably  plenty.  But  it  does  no  harm  and  takes  no  time  to  keep  one  eye 
upon  the  contents  of  the  pan  while  engaged  in  cleaning  up  sluices,  batteries,  &e.,  in 
woridng  the  gravel,  and  though  it  may  not  pay  to  hunt  for  diamonds,  yet  it  always 
pays  to  pick  them  up  when  yon  do  happen  to  see  them. 

The  State  Oeological  Survey. — ^The  legislature  of  1860  passed  an  act 
appointing  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  State  geologist,  and  authorizing  him  to 
make  an  accurate  and  complete  geological  survey  of  the  State.  Prof. 
Whitney  was  engaged  at  the  time  his  commission  reached  him  in  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  lead  and  copper  region  of  tiie  northwestern  States 
under  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin.  Having  accomplished 
this  duty  he  departed  for  the  new  scenes  of  his  labor  and  arrived  in 
California  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  accomplished  and  energetic  assist- 
ants, in  making  a  thorough  geological  examination  of  the  State,  inter- 
mpted,  however,'£roin  time  to  time,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
latore  to  continue  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  work. 

The  result  of  his  labors  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  on  general  geology  embodying  the  results  of  a  prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance  of  the  State,  published  in  1865 }  two  volumes  on 
paleontology ;  and  several  maps  illustrating  the  geology  and  topography 
of  the  cental  portions  of  the  State,  showing  the  area  and  extent  of  the 
aoriferous  deposit,  the  course  of  the  pliocene  rivers,  and  the  course  and 
flow  of  the  lava  streams  which  in  the  higher  Sierra  have  filled  the  an- 
cient rivers*  Two  more  volumes  on  economical  geology  and  mining  are 
DOW  prepared  and  ready  fqr  press,  and  their  early  issue  will  depend  on 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  l»71-'72,  which  will  be  called  upon  to 
uake  the  necessary  appropriations  for  their  publication. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  biennial  report  of  Prof.  Whitney 
0  the  legislature  of  1871-'72 : 

Immediately  after  heing  placed  in  possession  of  means  for  continuing  the  survey,  I 
cjgan  to  make  preparations  for  a  more  detailed  survey  and  examination  of  the  most 
nportant  mining  region  of  the  State,  namely,  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
etween  Martpoea  and  Plumas  Counties.  There  seems  to  he  abundant  reason  why 
lis  part  of  the  State  should  be  worked  up  with  great  care,  both  from  a  geological  and 
topographical  point  of  view ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  detailed  knowled^ 
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o{  tlio  g«H>U^y  li'xcept  on  a  hasijt  of  secants  ^^eognvlhj,  I  long  since  commenced  pfh- 
mufi  our  niateriab  into  shiipe  %  ith  the  idea  eventnallr  of  imbliahing  a  map  of  the  mink^ 
iuuiiitii««.  Such  a  map  ka^  b^n  partly  pivparfd.  and  will  be  sabmitied  to  the  legish- 
tur«\  iu  or\lor  that  they  may  have  the  meaa«  of  judging  for  themaelves  whether  tin 
iHunplotiou  and  publication  of  this  piece  of  oar  work  may  be  advisable.  The  alret^y 
warmly  expiv«:»eil  wishi^  ot  many  persons  interested  in  mining  throughout  the  Stat« 
MH'in  to  me  to  ]^int  very  clearly  in  that  direction.  The  map,  as  now  preparedj  is 
alnnit  six  and  a  half  feet  by  four  in  dimensions,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  mw 
thousand  «oimn^  miK<^  extend  Lug  from  Stanislaus  Count}-  on  the  south  to  Plnmis 
County  on  tlie  north.  I  pn.>pc«o.  however,  to  extend  it  in  both  directions,  so  that  it 
may  Ik'  publishiHl  iu  four  sheets,  each  reaching  across  the  Sierra  from  foot-hills  to  sum- 
mil,  and  so  arrangetl  that  the  sheets  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  whole  combined 
tog«'ther  into  one  ma]>. 

huuuHliately  at^cr  the  r^'j^umption  of  the  survey,  the  ser\*ioes  of  Mr.  Amos  Bowmfto 
weiv  eufraised.  and  he  was  dinvtcd  to  bt\:dn  a  minutely  detailed  exploration  of  the 
uiiuing  bolt  of  the  Sierra,  with  the  especial  object  in  view,  however,  of  collecting  sll 
tlie  data  neceesary  for  a  full  report  on  the  gravel  deposits  worked  by  the  hydiaalie 
pnH*ess.  Mr.  liowman  took  the  ticld  in  April,  l!7i),  mt,  W.  H.  Pettee  joining  him  in 
July,  and  these  gentlemen  spent  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  working ont 
the  gtH>loffy  And  mapping  the  detailetl  topography  between  the  Yuba  and  Americas 
Kivers.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  W.  A.  GvKHlyear  commenced  on  the  detailed  mnwc^d 
the  mining  belt  of  the  Sierra  lying  to  the  south  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
»nd  ctm tinned  iu  the  tield  until  driven  out  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  having 
rtMiehtHl  a  iH)int  as  far  south  as  Sutter  Ctvok.  Amador  Count  v. ' 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  already 
lHH*n  collect etl,  both  of  a  geo^phical  and  geological  character.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
]MvttHl  that  the  final  elaboration  of  all  our  materials,  with  the  accompanying  maps  and 
tHH.'t  ions,  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  Sierra,  inrewd 
to  which  there  lias  been  so  much  discussion  and  sucn  a  multiplicity  of  opinioos, 
iu  a  new  light,  and  that  many  difllculties  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the 
miners  will  be  soIvihI.  It  is  mv  desire  that  this  work  should  be  continuously  and 
vigorously  prosecuteti,  until  a  full  and  detailed  map  of  the  whole  western  slope  of  the 
8ierra  has  Iteen  pn^pannl,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  report.  This,  it  is  expected, 
<:nu  be  accomplished  during  the  next  season,  if  the  pecuniary  means  are  forthcumiug, 
the  map  and  report  beinc  completed  during  the  following  winter. 

The  finest  ion  how  and  when  the  geolo^cal  portion  of  the  survey  reports  nball  be 
publishetl  is  one  that  has  been  much  considered :  but  in  the  prevailing  uncertainty  in 
rt«ganl  to  the  moods  of  the  legislature,  and  the  amount  which  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
survey,  it  has  been  found  im^KMsible  to  answer  it.  Some  persons  have  been  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  a  geological  map  of  the  State  before  a  jeeosraphical  one  was  or 
could  be  got  ready.  As  fast  as  the  sheets  of  the  Central  Camomia  map  are  engraved 
we  shall  iH>lor  the  geology  upon  them,  and  we  shall  do  the  same  with  the  map  of  the 
whole  State,  which  will  probably  be  colored  in  t  ime  to  be  exhibited  to  the  next  legis- 
lature, during  the  coming  winter,  (1^1-72.)  As  soon  as  the  maps  are  ready,  it  wilfbe 
time  to  prepare  for  the  publication  of  the  geological  volume  to  accompany  them.  The 
engniving  of  the  sections  necessary  for  this  volume  should  also  be  begun  as  soon  as 
pi^ssible.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  geological  part  of  our  work  can,  by  condensation 
and  the  use  of  small  type,  be  compressed  into  two  volumea,  with  an  accomnanying  atlas 
of  maps,  sections,  and  other  illustrations.  It  also  seems,  at  present,  as  if  the  best  divis- 
ion of  the  two  volumes  would  be  to  allot  the  general  g^logy  to  one  and  the  economi- 
cal geology  to  the  other.  In  that  case  the  first  one  womd  contain  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  geology  of  California,  arranged  in  chronological  order  of  the  formations: 
while  the  other  would  be  devoted  tto  a  discussion  of  the  character,  mode  of  occurrence,  ana 
value  of  the  useful  mineral  and  metallic  combinations  which  they  contain.  One  volume 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  and  general  public;  the  other  for  those  especially 
engaged  in  developing  our  mineral  resources. 

The  labors  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  have  now  reaehed  a  point 
where  many  practical  advantages  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  publi- 
cation of  the  i*esult8  of  their  investigation  relative  to  the  gravel  deposits, 
their  extent  and  mode  of  occurrence,  and  the  causes  of  their  distribution. 
In  this  investigation,  the  history  of  past  and  present  work  in  the  mining 
region  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  aid  iu 
estimating  the  extent  and  value  of  the  undeveloped  ground  which  yet 
remains.  The  survey  has  already  more  than  paid  for  the  sums  of  money 
expended  in  its  prosecution,  by  revealing  to  the  world  the  almost  inex- 
haustible extent  of  our  mineral  wealth.  Capital  has  thereby  l>een 
attracted,  and  universal  confidence  iu  our  resources  prevails.    It  is  to 
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bo  hoped  that  this  useful  work  may  not  be  stopped  at  this  time,  uhen 
we  are  aboat  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  patient  and  careful  hibors  of 
Prof.  Whitney  and  his  assistants 

Meteorology  of  California. — The  meteorology  of  California  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  as  well  in  its 
relations  to  the  mining  interest  as  to  that  of  oar  agriciiltoral  prosperity. 
In  fnture  the  subject  will  have  a  still  greater  interest  on  account  of  its 
relations  to  gold  production,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  great 
undertakings  projected  or  under  way  for  controlling  the  waters  of  the 
State  and  economizing  them  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  extensive  development  of  our  unworked  gravel  deposits,  which  so 
largely  depend  for  success  on  copious  and  regular  rains. 

The  subject  has  received  careful  attention  for  years  past  on  the  part  of  a 

few  scientific  gentlemen,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  published  the  results 

of  their  observations  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.    Among  these 

are  Dr.  T.  I^L  Logan,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tennent,  of  San 

FranciAco,  who,  for  over  twenty  years,  have  kept  accurate  record  of  the 

rain-fall  at  those  places.     Eecently  the  Government  has  established 

branches  of  its  Signal  Service  Department  at  various  points  on  the 

Pacific  coast,  and  their  records  and  observations  will,  in  future,  prove 

of  great  utility  to  the  miner  and  the  farmer,  as  well  as  a  benefit  to 

science  at  large. 

I  select  for  publication  the  table  of  Dr.  Logan,  which  I  prefer  because 
his  observations  are  made  in  the  central  portions  of  the  State,  and  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  mining  region  than  those  of  other  observers. 
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The  records  of  the  rain-fall  of  the  State  differ  greatly  in  various  local- 
ities, depending  on  the  topography  of  the  country.  In  San  Francisco 
and  in  the  coast  counties  it  appears  to  be  about  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  In 
Nevada  City,  at  an  elevation'of  about  2,500  feet  above  sea-level,  the  fall 
of  rain  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  the  valleys.  Higher  up  in  the 
Sierras  deep  snows  fall,  which  do  not  melt  until  late  in  the  summer,  when 
they  furnish  in  a  wet  year  the  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  hydraulic 
operations  and  quartz  mining. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  pa^t  three  years  (1868,  '69,  '70,) 
the  aggregate  rain-faU  has  been  only  38.68  inches,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  that  of  many  single  years,  and  much  less  than  fell  in  any 
other  three  consecutive  years  since  the  settlement  of  California  by  the 
Americans.  The  consequence  has  been  a  material  diminution  of  the 
gold  product  in  the  face  of  a  greater  amount  of  development  and  explo- 
ration. Hydraulic  operations  have  been  almost  suspended,  and  even  the 
qnartz-mil&  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  or  run  at  half  their  capac- 
ity for  want  of  water. 

The  present  season,  however,  has  opened  auspiciously,  and  promises 
to  equal  our  best  years  in  the  supply  of  water.  The  rain-fall  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season,  up  to  end  of  December,  has  reached 
12.02  inches  at  Sacramento.  It  is  now  believed  the  fall  for  the  season, 
October,  1871,  to  May,  1872,  will  reach  thirty-six  inches. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Pilling,  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  Corps  of  San  Prancisco,  will  show  the  distribution 
of  the  rain-fall  for  December,  1871.  It  will  be  observed  by  comparison 
witii  Dr.  Logan's  table,  that  rain-fall  at  San  Prancisco  was  3.77  inches 
in  excess  of  that  of  Sacramento  for  same  period. 

T^le  shewing  daily  and  m<ynthly  mean  ofharometer  andthemunneter,  and  amaunt  of  rain-fall 

for  the  month  of  DcoembeTf  1871. 


Date. 


December   1 

December   S 

December   3 

December   4 

December   5 

December   6 

December   7 f 

December   8 

December   9 

December  10 

December  11 

December  12 

December  13 

December  14 

December  15 

December  IC 

December  17 

December  18 , 

December  19 

December  20 

December  31 

December  22 

December  23 -. 

December  24 

December  25 

December  26 

DecembCT^27 

December  28 

December  29 

December  30 

December  31 

Honthlj 


Mean  daily 
barome- 
ter. 


iTtehei. 
3a  36 
30.27 
30.90 
3a  38 
31.31 
30.17 
30.16 
30.19 
30.32 
30.32 
30.31 
30.38 
30.32 
30.33 
30.22 
29.87 
89.80 
29.72 
30.12 
30.05 
29.69 
29.91 
29.70 
30.02 
30.17 
30.03 
29.80 
29.75 
29.76 
30.13 
29.80 


30.09 


Mean  daily 
tbermom* 
eter. 


Degreet. 


50 

51 
51 
54 
50 
49 
49 
48 
47 
45 
45 
46 
52 
56 
53 
50 
51 
59 
61 
61 
52 
53 
58 
57 
57 
57 
58 
58 
56 
54 
55 


Rain- 
iall. 


Ineket. 
"6.10 


a25 
2.83 
3.12 
a  30 
0.91 


2.48 
a  19 


53 


a  04 

l.(»5 

a  40 
a  82 
a  17 

1.70 


14.36 
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Mining  inventions  and  improvements. — The  past  year  has  not  been  noted 
for  the  iDtroduction  of  mauy  new  or  importaot  appliances  useful  to  the 
uiiniug  industrj,  but  several  iuvontions  liave  beeo  brought  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  and  are  now  coming  into  more  general  use,  with 
the  most  favorable  results  to  economy  in  mining. 

Hydraulic  machinery. — In  the  gravel  and  hydraulic  mining  legioDS  of 
the  State,  the  improved  pipes  and  nozzles  for  projecting  a  large  quantity 
of  water  under  great  head  or  pressure  against  the  gravel  banks,  Lave 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  be  valuable  accessories  in  the  ex- 
tensive and  economical  working  of  our  auriferous  deposits,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  revolutiouizedthiabraucb  of  mining.  The  pipes  iu  general 
use  arc  those  of  Messrs.  Craig  and  fisher,  of  ]!il^evada  City,  and  Mr.  B. 
Hoskins,  of  Dutch  Flat,  which  are  described  in  the  report  for  1871,  pages 
03  to  65.  I  doubted  last  year  whether  1,000  inches  of  water  could  be 
successfully  throwu  through  one  nozzle  in  hydratdic  mining.  That 
doubt  cau  no  longer  be  emertained.  The  Dutch  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
pany (on  the  Taeff  ground — see  my  last  reiiort,  p.  84}  have  been  tbrow- 
iug  1,!!00  inches  through  a  Hoskins  pipe,  with  432  feet  head,  and  are  now 
constructing  a  i)ipe  to  throw  2,000  iuches.  In  fact,  hydraulic  mining  is 
assuming  proportions  heretofore  scarcely  dreamed  of. 

Quartz-crushing  machinery. — In  quartz-mills  there  has  been  one  inven- 
tion which  iHissesses  the  merit  of  novelty  iu  the  application  of  oroshing 
power.  This  is  a  trip-hammer  quartz-crusher,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crocker,  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  lately  introduced  in  Calitbmia. 
A  small  flve-stwnp  crusher  was  exhibited  at  the  mechanics'  fair  of  San 
Francisco  in  September  of  this  year,  and  attracted  much  attrition  and 
favorable  comment  from  persons  interested  in  mining. 

The  chief  improvement  in  this  invention  consists  in  operating  light 
stamps  on  the  principle  of  the  tilt  or  trip-hammer,  whereby  quick,  sharp 


Crocker's  Tclp-Uamiilct  QtUkftK^llB. 

blows  are  made,  with  very  light  stamps,  and  with  less  proportionate 
power,  according  to  weight  of  stamp  and  frequency  of  blows,  than  is 
required  iu  operating  heavy  stamps  with  a  direct  lifting  action.  The 
adv.iotage  of  sbnrp,  quick  blows  with  a  light  stamp,  must  be  obvious  to 
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every  one  who  has  employed  alternately  a  small  light  hammer,  and  a 
heavy  one  for  breaking  quartz  before  a  battery.  The  inventor  claims  a 
decided  advantage  in  his  400  light  blows  per  minute  over  the  50  to  CO 
blows  per  minute  delivered  by  the  usual  COO-pound  stamp.  A  5stamp 
battery  of  this  construction  strikes  2,000  blows  per  minute ;  and  while 
the  firet  cost  is  greatly  reduced  in  attaining  the  same  crushing  capacity, 
the  power  required  to  run  it  is  also  much  reduced.  The  difference  in 
freight  to  many  places  would  also  be  very  great.  The  machine  is  made 
of  different  sizes,  and  calculated  to  crush  from  7  to  35  tons  per  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  size. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  its  practical  working  on  a  large  scale, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  invention  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness,,  portability,  and  low  price,  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  experimental  development  of  quartz  claims  in  localities 
where  custom  mills  do  not  exist. 

The  capacity  of  the  most  powerful  mills  in  California  for  crushing 
quartz  is  from  ore  to  one  and  three-quarter  tons  per  day  (24  hours)  to 
each  stamp — the   isual  weight  of  stamp  being  from  600  to  700  poundsi, 
aud   the  drops  00  to  90  per  minute.     While  this  method  is  acknowl- 
edgeil  to  be  slow,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  superseded  for  many 
years,  if  at  all;  but  in  the  mean  time  attention  is  being  attracted  to  ail 
inventions  which  claim  to  work  greater  amounts  of  quartz  in  a  given 
time  and  at  less  expense  for  cost  of  machinery.    Of  this  character  is  an 
invention  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilson,  known  as  "  Wilson's  Steam  Stamp.'^ 
The  principle  on  which  this  mill  operates  is  that  of  the  direct  application 
of  steam  to  the  stamp,  the  stem  acting  as  a  piston.    The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  with  70  pounds  of  steam  and  206  drops  per  minute 
for  each  stamp.    The  average  amount  of  ore  which  it  is  claimed  can  be 
crushed  in  a  day  (of  24  hours)  is  23  tons  with  a  No.  6  slot  screen,  and 
I    the  average  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  one  cord  of  wood  to  10  tons  of 
\    ore.    As  instances  of  its  capacity  we  are  informed  that  some  time  since 
I    10  tons  aud  800  pounds  of  rock  were  crushed  in  eight  hours  and  forty-five 
I    minutes,  using  only  one  cord  of  oak  wood.    Again,  in  one  run  51  tons 
j    were  crushed  in  forty-seven  hours,  and  10,800  pounds  in  four  hours  tifty 
minutes  with  08  pounds  of  steam.    Several  of  Mr.  W^ilson's  batteries 
i    are  now  in  oiwjration  in  San  Diego  County  where  they  seem  to  meet 
with   favor.    A  detailed  description  of  this  invention  was  given  in 
the  Mining  Commissioner's  Report  for  1870,  page  668,  and  it  is  briefly 
referred  to  here  as  one  of  the  improvements  apparently  coming  into  more 
general  use.  *   • 

Not  a  year  passes  without  the  invention  and  introduction  of  nu- 
'  merons  devices  for  the  saving  of  floe  gold  and  quicksilver  in  the  tailings 
of  our  quartz-mills.  These  rarely  achieve  any  reputation  outside  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  invented,  aud  many,  after  months  of  experi- 
ment and  trial,  are  rejected  as  useless.  One  of  these  undercurrent 
sluices,  invented  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  lately  improved  by  Dr.  Frey  of 
Sacramento,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  with  transversecorrugationsonthe  bot- 
tom, semicircular  in  shape,  aud  three  inches  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
alternate  corrugation  is  a  narrow  slit  through  which  the  heavier  material 
falls  down  into  another  riffle  below  with  larger  corrugations.  Both 
riffles  are  set  on  the  same  grade,  which  should  be  about  one  foot  in 
twelve.  The  lower  box  is  charged  with  quicksilver. .  These  sluices 
do  not  cake,  nor  do  they  require  any  attention  beyond  cleaning  up 
once  a  week.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  use  in  quartz-mills  below 
all  the  Contrivances  for  saving  gold,  and  have  made  large  returns  of  gold, 
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?ii!r«*r.  i*or.^«*n^rateil  '•nlphorers.  anil  quicksilver,  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  lot^t. 


XwLiia'  inl  Trev**  XTnuerMorrent  SiuivW. 


Thf-  follow! n;j  is  an  assay  of  tailin.^s  saved  at  the  Khode  Island  Mills, 
Nevffda,  l»y  rhrse  sluices  dariii^r  a  run  of  one  week: 

Gold,  il't.'li :  silver,  *7*».00:  quieksilver.  -o<)  (>onuds  to  the  ton. 

One  of  thf  most  iuii»ortant  appliances  in  the  eeononii«*al  running 
of  qiiartz-inilLs  is  Stan  ford's  Self-Feeding  Apparatus,  whieh  is  rapidly 
i*i%\u'\\\y^  favor  with  miners  and  millmen.  This  consists  of  a  hopper- 
A\'A]^'.i\  \yf}\  placed  alK)ve  and  in  front  of  each  battery.  The  feetl-shovel 
Hf  the  iMjrtoMi  of  the  box  is  conne<*te4l  with  a  lever  and  a  rod,  aud  is 
sliakcn  at  ea<'Ii  blow  of  tlie  miildle  stamp  of  the  battery  by  means  of  an 
iif»j»^r  tappet  which  strikes  ni»on  one  arm  of  the  lever,  l^y  this  means 
njorion  is  comniunicated  to  the  forwanl  end  of  the  feed-box.  One  man 
can  atten<l  to  twenty  stain])s,  and  the  fi*edinjr  is  more  re«rular  than  by 
liand.  and  niaterially  increases  the  crnsliinj:  capacity  of  the  mill.* 

(.'tmfnt  and  graal  mlnintj  by  machhtery, — The  process  of  tn^ating  hard 
ceni'-nt  and  ^^ravel  by  frrinding  anil  friction,  instead  of  crushing  under 
htami^s,  was  intrcKliiced  several  years  since  by  Captain  J.  B.  (J ox,  who 
invented  for  this  purpose  the  machine  known  as  the  ''Cox  Pan."  This 
invention  was  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  stamp-mills,  by  which 
method  the  bowldei-s,  rarelv  containin'r  ffold,  were  neeessarilv  crushed 
under  the  stamps  at  a  ^Meat  waste  of  time  and  power.  This  invention 
was  not  tor  a  time  received  with  favor,  and  in  s^ime  eases  was  n»iected 
after  trial ;  but  recent  practical  workings  with  the  machine,  since  some 
iniprovenients  have  been  made,  and  after  some  changes  in  the  manner  of 
teciiing,  have  demonstrated  its  utility  and  economy  in  the  working  of 
hard  cemented  grav4*l.  This  pan  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feel,  in  heiglit,  and  is  intended  to  hold  a  charge  of  half  a  ton,  or  from 
l,tMM)  to  l,li(M)  ])onnds.  The  rim  of  the  pan  is  made  of  boiler-iron,  audit 
has  a  perforated  cast-iron  bottom,  through  which  the  liner  sand  and 
aurifenms  material  tall  into  the  sluice-boxes  or  other  gold  saving  appli- 
aiK'cs.    Tiie  bowlders  and  large  pebbles,  which  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 


•  i^lii  tlio  otlHT  lijiiif],  8oni«  of  the  ino*»t  experienced  millmen  in  California  prefer 
feeilin^  the  hatterieH  by  hand  to  any  form  of  antomatic  apparatus.  The  84'It-feederB, 
they  Hay,  may  1m)  rnqx-rior  to  carcleHs  or  unfaithful  workmen  ;  but  a  skinful  feeder  can, 
if  Ih^  (hooM'Hy  liy  giving  to  each  Htanip  at  exactly  the  right  instant  exactly  the  amount 
of  rock  it  r<'<inireH,  iiicrouf-e  the  capacity  of  the  batterj*  to  an  extent  which  wore  t!«»i" 
compensates  for  the  extra  outlay  in  wages. — B.  W.  K.  "^ 
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portion  of  the  cemented  gravel,  are  discharged  at  intervals  through  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  which  is  opened  like  a  trap-door,  by  means 
of  a  lever,  when  they  have  accumulated  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  retard  the 
grinding  and  pulverizing  of  the  cement  in  the  pan.  Four  revolving- 
arms  are  attached  to  a  shaft  which  passes  perpendicularly  through  the 
center  of  the  pan.  On  these  arms  are  fastened  the  steel  teetli  (in  appear- 
ance like  plowshares)  which,  in  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  arms, 
break  up  the  cemented  gravel.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  dis- 
tributed while  the  pan  is  in  motion,  and  materially  aids  iu  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gravel.  Better  results  are  claimed  when  the  pan  is  fed  con- 
tinuouvsly  instead  of  by  charges,  which  was  the  practice  on  its  introduc- 
tion. Details  of  the  workings  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the  present 
report,  in  the  matter  descriptive  of  gravel  operations  Hear  Jamestown, 
Tuolumne  County,  and  at  Dutch  Flat,  Placer  County. 

Device  for  transportation  of  ore  in  mount((inon4t  rerjions. — Mineral  coun- 
tries are  nearly  always  mountainous,  and  the  transportation  of  ores  from 
the  mine  to  au  available  mill-site  or  location  i'or  a  furnace  frequently 
requires  a  large  outlay  of  money  in  the  construction  of  a  wagon-road  or 
tramway,  and  a  consequent  expense  in  the  hauling  and  transportation  of 
ores,  which  prevent  the  profitable  working  of  mines  so  situated.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco,  has  per- 
fected an  invention  which  he  terms  an  *'  Endless  Wire-Rope  Way,"  a 
model  of  which,  on  a  practical  working  scale,  was  exhibited  in  the  fair 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  in  September,  1871. 

This  invention  is  one  which  promises  to  materially  facilitate  the 
working  of  quartz  and  other  lodes  located  at  in^iccessible  points,  or 
where  it  is  difficult  to  transport  the  ores  from  the  ledge  to  the  mill. 
It  can  be  used  at  such  locations  for  the  deliver^'  of  material  or  ores  iu 
mountainous  places  or  deep  gorges;  from  the  shore  to  vessels  in  the 
offing;  for  working  up  hill  and  down,  and,  where  there  is  much  descent, 
for  economizing  the  power  thus  obtained  by  gravitation  for  any  desired 
purpose.  The  invention  consists  iu  the  use  of  endless  iron  or  steel  wire 
ropes,  supported  on  peculiar  sheaves,  placed  on  posts,  actuated  by  the 
gravity  of  the  descending  loads,  or  by  an  engine  attached  to  a  grip- 
pulley.  The  function  of  the  grip-pulleys  is  to  hold  the  rope  so  iis  to 
prevent  its  slipping  in  the  groove.  In  general,  the  difterence  in  altitude 
between  the  mill  and  the  mine  is  sufficient  to  obtain  by  gravitation  quite 
an  amount  of  power,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  grip  pulleys  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  is  required,  (and  where  there  is  no  power  obtained  in 
this  manner,  it  is  given  by  a  steam-engine.)  The  receptacles  are  small, 
self-dumping  boxes  which  contain  from  50  to  150  pounds  of  ore  or  other 
material.  The  rope  travels  two  hundred  feet  per  minute;  the  posts 
with  the  bearing  pulleys  on  are  usually  two  hundred  feet  apart,  the 
hooks  holding  the  ore-sacks  being  placed  about  fifty  feet  apart,  and 
holding  one  hundred  and  fiily  pounds  of  ore  each.  The  rope  is  actuated 
by  steam  or  water  power  whenever  there  is  not  sufficient  descent  to 
run  it  by  the  gravitation  of  the  descending  loaded  carriers.  In  any 
event  it  is  better  to  connect  with  the  motive-power  by  gear,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  of  speed.  The  amount  of  ore  delivered  being  four 
sacks  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  making  six  hundred  pounds 
per  minute,  or  36,000  pounds  per  hour,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  This  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  The 
cost  of  delivering  the  ore,  including  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  interest 
on  outlay,  and  running  expense,  is  about  twenty  five  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  cost  of  constructing  such  a  line  is  from  $4,500  to  $7,000  per 
mile,  according  to  the  topography  of  the  country.    By  its  u^e>  m^aXAttvA 
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can  be  transportetl  fmin  a  bisiher  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
]K>int.  lu  xhv  last  ras^.-.  ]Niner  umst  be  applied,  which  can  be  dooe 
directly  fnim  a  staiionary  engine  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  grip-imlley; 
in  the  tii'st  case,  often  no  extra  iHiwer  will  be  needed,  the  gTa\"ity  rf 
the  descending  loads  liein;;  siithcieut  to  keep  the  rope  in  motion.  Similar 
inventions  have  l»een  matle  liet'oiv.  and  the  merit  of  this,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  {Hfculiar  constrnction  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  localities.  One  can  readily  see  the  iprreat  many  advantages  that 
this  metho«l  i>ossi'Sses.  ii-om  the  fact  that  it  reqnires  neither  road  to  be 
built  nor  ex|»eusive  machinery:  that  it  can  l>e  run  at  all  seasons  of  the 
yi*ar,  even  when  there  aiv  live  i»r  eijrht  leet  of  snow  on  the  ground;  tbat 
it  can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  constructed  in  the  worst  i>ossible  country: 
and  that  when  there  is  sumcient  gi-ade.  not  only  does  it  run  itself  by 
gravitation,  but  pnKluees  a  motive  {lOwer  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Itunuiiig  at  four  miles  |>er  hour,  the  lK>xes  are  carried  down  at  one  side 
of  the  posts  and  up  the  other.  4iKi  to  the  mile,  each  delivering  fifty 
iKinnds  of  ore.  or  ten  tons  per  hour,  and  they  can  be  run  twenty-four 
hours  i>er  day.* 

2Vi«r«|>nx-tvx. — The  ••electric  dry  amalgamating  process,^  intro<lneed 
bv  Mr.  Almarin  B.  Paul,  of  S;in  Francisco,  haslnvn  tested  in  a  nninber 
of  Kx-alitics  within  the  past  two  yean>:  and  though  the  rei>oits  of  its 
value  vary,  it  is  but  lair  to  s:iy  that  the  inventor  has  received  mauy 
'^eriiticates  of  a  very  positive  and  favorable  chanicter.t 


*  This  di'vioo  is  moiv  fully  UesoriK-^i  :u  a  $op;;)nite  oliapier  of  the  present  report,  4.  c 
t  The  lutcjit  iu  date  of  these  is  giveu  herewith : 

Drx  Gixx,  Nevada,  Ifardk,  I87i 

Mr.  Ai.MAKiv  Fi.  Pai'L — Sm:  Yours  askiu**  for  *tatrment  of  tests  mailc  at  $prafi;iie  & 
Co.'s  n»»w  mill  at  this  place  is  lereiv^l.  a:nV  wc  h«Te  cheerfully  comply  as  foUows:  We 
iv«iui't'tl  '^2  tons  of  on*  trom  tlu  Aul>urxi  luiue.  owned  hy  Metissrs.  Wright  &  Went  worth. 
c>»iitaiiiin^  lH>>ido:<  iroUl  and  >:Iver.  inn^iK-tio  iroi}.  oarbouate  oxide,  and  pulpharetnf 
lead,  ami  has  always  Ihh*:>  ct»i!sidrr«.il ot" a  very  n-fr.utory  nature.  The  22  tons  worked 
by  your  priK'rs?i  paid  J^liC  ]*er  to!i.  E lever,  tons  of  same  ort»  worked  in  pans  paid$U 
p'or  ton.    The  bullion  froin  your  pitx^ess  nin>  as  hi::h  as  ^-s^-l.lXiU  tine. 

We  alfkt  worktHl  the  tuiiiniis  of  a  l«>t  oi  '20  tons  oi  ore  from  the  Monroe  mine,  which 
or«'  in  tlie  fust  insianr<'  \v:i>  retlneod  by  l«attery  and  pan  pmeess,  at  Essex  Mill,  und 
p:iid  ^S.l4  inn"  ti«n.  Thr  taiii'.ij:-  l"n»in  this  lot  yithu'd  by  your  proeess  s2lW.'2T.  Tbe 
bulli«Mi  per  battery  :»nd  pan  workinj:  w;is  .V4  tine:  l>j- your  process,  as  |ter certiti* 
oiites  of  ?>au  Krauv  :>oo  A  spavin*.:  ai.d  Hednmg  Works,  was  9l.i0  liue.  The  loss  of  nwr- 
onrv  wa.H  less  thai»  half  a  iMnnd  iht  tini. 

We  also  made  a  le-^t  on  a  snsail  l.'t  of  :r\>n  si:lphnn»tfs  fn^m  Monroe  mine,  ver>-  closely 
ooment rated,  and  which  had  bet-n  vivvii.u>*.y  workrtl  by  l»aiter>-  and  pan  aiiinlgama- 
t  ion.  and  ^^  hich  had  been  s;ritt»il.oxidi/ed.  and  worke\l<4- vend  times  previously — each  time 
vieldiu:;  some  low-^raile  bullion.  Ti\;<  lot  wa£>  treated  by  your  proeew,  and  to  our  aston- 
ishment obtained  more  metal  in  value  than  we  hail  gained  by  all  the  several  previoas 
workinji;.  thoniixh  very  earefuliy  done.  The  luilliou  by  last  working,  as  jier  certilicate 
of  I'alitonua  As>ay  otliee,  was  '.•i»'.^-l.«^>=^  line. 

We  have  utnv  eomnienc<'«l  on  the  **  I.  i'lir  Syne"  ore.  fmm  a  mine  belon|;:ing  to  the 
••  t  treat  Central  Minini;  Company  of  .San  Francisco."  the  results  of  which  speak  more  for 
your  process,  and  ihe  ^reat  revolution  the  s\  stem  is  likrly  to  inau^nrater  and  of  its  inesti- 
mable value,  than  any  tests  we  can  i;ive  vtiu.  That  you  may  fully  nnderstand  this  we 
must  partieularire. 

Ill  l?k»i<-'4-\"».  the  I.ans;  Syne  mine  was  worked,  .lud  iu  ISt>4  a  mill  crecteflfbr  reduc- 
tion of  its  ores,  and  over  ^Ui^'.ixKi  exivLuiiHl  and  U^t.  The  ore  coold  uoc  he  made 
to  pay. 

The  operation  was  pnniounoed  a  fail '.in-,  .ind  the  mill  n*moved.  Testa  of  ten  and 
t  went  v  ton^  were  alM»  wtirked  At  the  r.ss«^x  Mill,  havini: all  the t hen  modem  improvemeut», 
witli  Tike  unsaiisfaeiory  results.  The  mill  just  en-ei«i  for  the  working  of  your  proCi«» 
is  built  upon  the  same  spot  when*  the  old  mill  stolid.  We  have  now  worked  a  number 
of  tons  of  a  elass  of  i»re  t»f  whieh  there  are  hunditxis  *»f  tons  in  sight,  with  the  result 
of  ;^U>  per  ttni  and  bullion iHki  line.  In-in^  more  than  doulde  the  result  obtained  in  the 
other  mills. 

The  s^mio  renewed  life  which  tlus  locality  has  received  thxoaih  the  intioductioa  of 
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The  process  and  machinery  are  described  in  Mr.  Paol-s  circular  as 
oUows : 

I  start  ont  with  the  idea,  speaking  only  of  mill  ores;  that  the  precious  metals,  in 
>iilk  of  value,  are  in  the  most  simple  but  delicate  conditions,  and  require  thoroughness 
Q  rcdactioUf  care,  and  chemical  afiUnities,  to  unlock.  That  in  their  metallic  state  they 
IV  incased  in  their  matrix  in  atoms  so  minute  that  the  word '^ntinitesimaP' hanlly 
xpresses  tho  fineness.  To  meet  these  conditions  it  requires  thorough  pulverization, 
hen  delicacy  in  preparation,  amalgamation,  and  precipitation.  You  will  understand 
»y  this  that  as  far  as  gold  ores  go — excepting  the  advantages  of  calcination — I  regard 
esolphnrization,  with  all  its  appliances,  as  an  unprofitaluo  expenditure  of  time  and 
loney,  ami  often  ^complicating  nature's  simplicity.  I  would  further  add  that  chlori- 
ation  is  only  an  expensive  mode  of  getting  a  high  percentage  of  gold,  which  can  be 
btained  by  tho  perfect  working  of  this  system,  at  less  than  hsdf  the  expense. 

In  all  ores  are  gaseous  and  refractory  substances,  atmospheric  or  other  films,  which 
oat  the  metal  and  create  repulsion  between  it  and  the  mercury.  An  increase  of  these 
dpulsive  elements  takes  place  where  the  grinding  of  ore,  iron,  and  mercury  are  car- 
ied  on  together.  There  is  sutficient  evidence  to  establish  this  point — every  intelligent 
liner  has  experienced  it.  I  must,  however,  for  the  less  experienced,  quote  from  one 
1  high  authority,  (Overman,  p.  280 :)  *^A11  metals  appear  to  have  a  t<)udency  to  float 
a  water,  when  in  fine  particles,  some  more  than  others.  This  is  caused  by  a  particle 
f  gas,' either  air  or  water  gas,  adhering  to  the  particles  of  metals,  which  causes  it  to 
e  tight  andJloaU    Precious  metals  appear  to  possess  more  of  this  quality  than  others.''^ 

Again,  the  same  author  says :  '*  Gold  is  by  far  heavier  than  silex,  but  we  may  observe, 
»y  means  of  a  microscope,  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  of  gold  suspended  in  wat^^r, 
rhen  Ave  cannot  detect  the  slightest  particle  of  silicious  matter."  To  sum  up,  as  hus 
wen  well  expressed  by  another:  "We  have  too  lon^  attempted  to  do  by  brute  force 
rhat  must  be  done  with  care  and  the  gentle  persuasion  of  affinities.'' 

The  practical  working  of  the  process  is  as  follows:  The  ore  is  first  heated,  dried, 
hen  reduced  dry  by  such  machinery  as  best  suits  the  views  of  parties  and  accomplishes 
he  object  of  bringing  the  ore  to  the  fineness  of  No.  14  wire  cloth.  The  crushed  ore  is 
hen  conveyed  to  an  iron  pulverizing,  preparing,  and  self-discharging  barrel,  where  it 
8  pulverized  to  flour  in  fineness  and  prepared  for  amalgamation,  un£r  heat.  By  heat, 
riction,  and  chemicals,  it  is  put  in  what  is  termed  an  infinitesimal,  electrical,  live,  and 
>are  condition.  Thus  there  is  a  combustion  of  all  gases,  destruction  of  rebellious  films, 
Old  expulsion  of  atmospheric  dampness,  instead  of  Which  are  created  the  greatest  activ- 
ly,  attraction,  and  cohesion  between  the  precious  metals  only  and  the  mercury. 

The  ore  thus  prepared  being  so  fine  and  light,  and  the  metal  to  be  operated  upon 
Dfinitesimal,  the  question  now  comes  how  to  produce  ejQfectual  contact  for  amalgama- 
iou.  To  meet  this  point  tlie  ore  is  conveyed  in  its  dry,  heated,  prepared,  and  electri- 
•1  condition  to  an  iron,  wood,  or  earthen  cylinder,  to  which  is  sidded  from  20  to  25  per 
ent.  in  weight  of  mercury.  The  condition  of  the  ore  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
lercnry,  lessens  its'  density,  increases  its  volume,  and  the  result  is,  tho  ore  and  mercury 
lay  together  like  water,  aud  create  the  most  thorough  and  complete  intermingling, 
o  perfect  is  the  blending,  that  on  examination  with  the  naked  eye  hardly  a  particle 
f  mercury  is  disclosed,  notwithstanding  the  i>ercenta^e  to  ore  is  so  large.  The  mer- 
iiry,  in  this  finely-divided  state,  having  been  in  continuous  motion,  rolling  over  and 
ver  on  the  surface  aud  through  the  entire  mass  during  the  one  hour  given  for  amal- 
miation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  has  efiectually  done  its  work,  and  that  the  precious 
letals,  no  matter  how  fine,  cannot  escape  a  contact  in  this  searching. 

The  harmony  created  between  precious  metals  and  mercury  is  finely  illustrated  by 
tie  fjict  that  the  baser  metals  are  placed  in  antagonism,  and  consequently  leave  the 
KTcnry  free  from  the  fouling  or  sicKcuing  properties  of  the  ore,  no  matter  what  it  cou- 
lins.    It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  every  infinitesimal  particle  has  had  its  weight 

oar  radically  improved  system,  we  are  certain  can  be  extended  to  others  similarly 
tnated  by  the  introduction  of  your  mills. 

Wo  will  add  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  saving  the  mercury,  and  assert  that  tho 
tSB  on  all  ores  can  be  brought  within  that  of  pan  amalgamation,  and  ordinarily  very 
>Dfliderably  less.  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  bright,  active,  and  pure,  aud  is  utetX 
ver  aud  over  again  without  any  cleansing  or  retorting. 

Your  self-feeding  and  seU-discharging  pulverizing  barrel  is,  without  exception,  one 
f  the  most  complete  reducers  that  we  nave  ever  seen.  Its  capacity  is  fully  equal  to 
our  estimates  of  it,  receiving  ore  from  No.  14  wire  cloth. 

The  pulverizing  of  ore  by  quartz,  instead  of  iron,  is  not  only  cheaper  but  much  better. 
If  desirable,  we  will,  at  any  time,  give  results  of  our  working. 

Yours,  SPRAGUE  &  CO. 

CHARLES  D.  SMYTH, 
Superintendent  of  Sprague  4"  Co,^s  Mill,  also  Great  Central  M,  Co.'a  Mines. 
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inorcased  by  contact  with  mercury,  besides  being  placed  in  a  state  to  receive,  more 
actively,  the  precipitating  clement. 

The  operation,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  so  far  perfectly  done,  and  the  next  qaestion  is 
tlie  separating  of  this  mingled  mass.  To  accomplish  this,  the  ore  from  the  amalgamat- 
ing barrel  is  discharged  into  a  large  wooden  settler,  of  especial  construction,  and  where 
water  for  the  first  time  is  introduced.  The  greater  portion  of  mercury,  carrying  the 
precious  metals,  is  soon  precipitated  and  collecte<l  for  drawing  off  into  a  receiver.  The 
lighter  portions  of  mercury  and  metal,  in  due  time  are  drawn  off  into  an  electric  set- 
tler, where  they  are  precipitated  by  electricity  upon  the  principle  of  electro-plating, 
excepting  there  is  no  adherence  of  metal  or  mercury,  both  of  which  are  drawn  off 
together.  The  residue  is  then  allowed  to  flow  off  as  wastage,  or,  if  desired,  for  con- 
centration of  base  metals.  A  one-thousaud-pound  charge  is  worked  every  hour,  and 
yet  every  one-thousand-pound  charge  has  over  four  hours  of  varied  treatment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  considerable  mercury  is  used,  it  does  not  involve 
having  so  large  an  amount  on  hand  as  at  first  thought  would  seem,  in  consequence  of 
iis  being  in  continuous  use. 

There  are  other  essential  points  of  equally  practical  character,  but  which  are  only 
giVen  to  those  who  engage  in  working  the  process.* 

Cost,  weight,  and  expense  of  working. — By  way  of  giving  definite  data  as  to  ex- 
pense of  machinery,  1  will  contract  to  furnish  in  San  Francisco,  until  further  notice, 
all  material  (imtside  of  jwwer  and  timber)  requisite  for  working  according,  and  up  to 
uiy  id(^  which  embraces  crushers,  pulverizing,  preparing,  and  amalgamating  barrels, 
electric  settlers,  concentrators,  shattiug,  gearing,  pulleys,  belts,  boxes,  bolts,  copper, 
zinc,  conveyers,  and  bolters,  as  follows : 

YoT  mill  of  l|-ton  capacity  per  24  hours $1, 000 

For  mill  of  3-ton  capacity  per  24  hours 1, 750 

For  mill  of  6-ton  capacity  per  24  hours 3,000 

For  mill  of  12-ton  capacity  per  24  hours 5,  TOO 

For  mill  of  24-ton  capacity  per  24  hours 10,000 

Royalty  is  included  in  the  above  figures.  Or  parties  can  have  the  machinery  built 
on  my  order  and  after  my  plans,  at  such  founderies  as  best  suit  their  business  and  local 
relations,  by  allowing  my  charges  for  patents,  which  are  set  at  low  figures,  as  the 
above  estimates  show. 

By  way  of  further  insight,  I  give  the  following  as  a  close  though  approximate  esti- 
niivto  of  weight,  power,  cost  per  ton  of  working.  Of  course  these  figures  vary  according 
to  locality,  wood,  and  labor : 

Weight  Power.    Cost  per  ton  of  working. 

IHonmill 2iton8.  5-borse.         $7  50  to  $10  00 

3-ton  mill *. 4^  tons.  8-horse.           5  00  to     7  50 

C-tonmill 7    tons.  IS-horso..         4  00  to     6  00 

12-ton  mill 12    tons.  2r)-hor8e.           3  50  to     4  50 

24-tonmill 24    tons.  45-horse.          3  00  to     4  50 

The  putting  up  of  machinery  is  not  expensive,  it  being  mainly  framing  timber. 

I  ofier  no  objections  to  stamp  batteries;  on  the  contrary,  for  larger  mills  the  addi- 
tional cost  has  an  equivalent  for  work  executed  for  pulverizers. 

Stamping  jnachinery  of  mills  already  erected  can  at  a  small  expense  be  changed  to 
answer  my  purpose  as  reducers. 

The  principal  objection  heretofore  urged  against  dry  working  is  dust-.  This  I  have 
overcome  by  using  incased  batteries  or  crushing-machines,  then  pulverizing  oi-e  in  in- 
cased Iwvrrels,  which  are  both  self-feeding  and  self- discharging.  From  this  barrel  the 
ore  is  conveyed  mechanically  and  deposited  in  another — the  amalgamating  barrel — 
which  is  closed  during  the  operation  of  amalgamating.  From  this  it  is  delivered  into 
a  closed  hopper,  and  from  thence  gi'adually  into  settlers,  all  being  performed  with  an 
ease  and  cleanliness  not  found  in  any  mode  of  working. 

The  -system  has  a  great  mlvantago  where  water  is  scarce,  as  the  capacity  of  machinery 
may  be  rated  according  to  the  amount  of  water  for  power.  Mill-owners  having  their 
own  ideas  as  to  what  machinery  is  best  suited  to  their  wants  and  circumstances,  and  as 
some  may  desire  single  portions  which  make  up  the  process  as  a  whole,  to  accommo- 

*  This  doscription  ia  not  sufficiently  definite  to  permit  a  discussion.  The  theoretical  cxplanatiouH  nni 
partly  nuintolligiblo  and  partly  untenable.  The  production  of  very  fine  bullion  is  not  or  itself  a  proof 
of  thorough  extraction,  but  rather  an  indication  to  the  contrary,  particularly  in  silver  ores.  I  am 
inolincd  to  ascribe  any  practical  success  "which  tbe  process  luay  have  achieved,  to  the  fine  dry  crushing, 
till*  use*  of  chemicals,  and  the  lar^e  quantity  of  mercury  continually  employed.  But  all  millmou  know- 
that  these  methods  Imve  their  drawbacks,  in  cost,  inconvenience,  and  otlier  i^espects.  I  have  never 
seiMi  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  economical  results  of  this  piiH'css:  and  thouiib  I  nni  pn^^ared  to 
bi'licve  that  it  may  be  ndvantagetms,  under  certain  circuinstane(>s.  the  claims  in  it.n  Ix^holf,  tlmt  it  in- 
volves sorae  novel  «*lectrical  action,  and  that  it  works  equally  w«*ll  for  all  oi-es,  no  matter  what  bus© 
Xtttttuls  tbcy  contain,  are  undoubtedly  without  foundation.— K.'  W.  K. 
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date  these  viewB,  I  will  sell  separately  electric  settlers  singly  or  in  pairs,  (as  they  should 
)»roperly  go.)  These  settlers  precipitate  flour  mercury  and  metal,  hy  tlie  agency  of 
electricity,  and  at  any  time  within  ten  minutes  can  he  cleaned  up  quite  thoroughly 
wUhout  utopping  machinery.  The  acti(m  of  electricity  has  a  remarkahle  clennsiug 
ctlect  upon  morcnry.  Their  eflicieucy  in  this  respect  is  such  that  where  ores  contain 
Bickening  properties,  they  will  soon  pay  for  themselves.  They  are  als©  admirably 
adapted  for  working  slums  from  mills;  and  for  gathering  the  tlour  mercury  therein 
they  are  superior  to  anythin^j;  over  introduced. 

The  self-leeding  and  self-discharging  pulverizing  barrel  is  another  desirable  article. 
It  is  well  understood  by  quartz  miners,  that  down  to  a  certain  size,  stamps  or  crnsbci-s 
are  the  most  efficient  reducers ;  but  for  reduction  to  a  powder  at  a  practical  expense, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  on  account  of  slowness  and  large  power  required. 

In  these  barrels  these  defects  are  remedied  in  consequence  of  making  it  both  self- 
feeiling  and  self-discharging. 

It  takes. but  little  power,  comparatively,  from  the  fact  that  but  little  ore  is  required 
at  a  time,  it  going  in  at  the  ratio  at  which  it  is  discharged. 

Again,  on  account  of  there  being  a  less  amount  of  ore  at  a  time  for  reduction,  a  less 
amount  of  reducing  iron  is  required.  Again,  more  work  is  executed  at  less  expense, 
from  the  fact  that  ore,  as  soon  as  reduced  to  its  given  fineness,  is  out  of  the  way,  leaving 
no  idle  work  to  be  done.  This  barrel  can  be  made  of  any  size  to  work  from  one  ton  to 
twenty  tons  jKjr  day,  and  to  reduce  to  any  given  fineness  from  No.  20  wire-cloth  to  100. 
It  is  made  for  strength  and  work,  and  will  reduce  fiistcr,  cheaper,  and  with  less  expense 
for  wear  and  tear,  than  any  class  of  pulverizing-machinery.  In  fact  I  am  convinced 
that  w^hen^  power  is  no  exx)euse,  the  cheapest  way  of  reducing  quartz  below  a 
given  fineness  is  by  attrition,  and  making  quartz  reduce  quartz,  in  these  self-feeding 
and  self-discharging  pulverizing  baiTcls. 

This  system  is  secured  by  four  letters-patent,  issued  June  29, 1860 ;  October  19, 1869 ; 
AprU  5,  1870;  May  10, 1870. 

Anibler^s  hlotc-pipe  furnace. — ^This  apparatus  was  patented  dnriDg  the 
year  by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Ambler,  of  Monitor,  Alpine  County,  California. 
It  has  not  yet  been  successfully  put  in  practice,  though  several  furnaces 
of  the  kind  are  reported  as  in  course  of  construction  in  California  and 
Nevada.  The  following  description  is  taken  substantially  from  the  Sci- 
entific Press  of  San  Francisco. 

The  main  principle  in  this  furnace,  which  diflfers  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary construction,  is  that  a  stream  of  heated  air  is  passed  into  the  ore 
without  any  loss  of  oxygen  by  combustion,  and  that  the  wood  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal  before  it  reaches  the  fires,  to  be  used  as  fuel.  These 
are  two  important  points.  Generally  when  air  is  introduced  it  passes 
through  the  fire,  thereby  losing  a  large  ])roportion  of  its  oxygen  ;•  by 
the  use  of  this  furnace  all  of  it  is  utilized,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  merely 
heated,  not  burned.  This  excess  of  oxygen  prevents  concentration  or 
melting  of  the  sulphurets  in  the  cylinder,  another  point  of  great  impor- 
tance. When  the  ore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphurets,  the 
heated  air  may  be  passed  over  it  by  means  of  the  blower  and  pipe  and 
they  may  become  more  completely  oxidized,  whereas  if  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sulphurets  are  present,  the  air  can,  by  means  of  the  dampers, 
be  turned  under  the  grate  into  the  fire.  These  draught  can  be  regulated 
at  will  to  throw  either  all  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  airin  the  direction 
required,  either  into  the  fire  or  the  revolving  cylinder  containing  the 
ore,  according  to  the  class  of  ore  under  treatment.  The  hot-air  cham- 
ber is  arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  jet  of  steam,  or  of 
water  which  is  instantly  converted  into  steam,  and  aid  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  certain  classes  of  ores. 

In  order  to  explain  this  more  fully,  reference  is  made  to  the  accom- 
panying cuts,  of  which  Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  2  a  plan. 

ul,  represt^ntfi  the  furnace,  constructed  of  brick  in  the  usual  man- 
ner which  is  provided  with  a  grate,  over  the  lower  door,  and  above 
which  is  the  carbonizing  chamber,  1?..  This  chamber  is  kept  con- 
stantly filled  with  wood  which  is  fed  through  the  upper  door,  C.  When 
the  doors,  C  and  D,  are  closed,  the  wood  in  the  upper  part  will  be  car- 
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bonized  or  converted  into  charcoal,  and,  as  the  Are  below  barns  ont, 
the  charred  or  carbonized  wooil  will  settle  dowu  and  continually  feed 
the  fire.  At  the  back  of  the  chamber,  E,  is  a  hot-air  chamber,  F,  iuto 
which  the  heat,  gases,  and  Uame  from  the  chamber,  £,  aad  also  steam. 


An'blct'B  Blow. Pipe  Furnace. 

when  desirable,  pass  tbrongh  the  fine,  g.  A  blast  pipe,  I,  enters  the 
chamber,  F,  at  about  an  equal  height  with  the  flue,  <j,  while  a  braiicli- 
pii;)e,  t,  passes  to  the  front  and  enters  the  chamber,  B,  so  as  to  delirer 
its  blast  directly  under  the  Are  in  the  grate.  The  blasts  from  these 
pipes  are  regulated  by  dampersjj,  j'.  When  the  damper  of  the  pipe,  h, 
is  closed,  and  the  damper,  /,  opened,  the  blast  will  be  debvered  utwn 
the  grate,  and  a  reducing  flame  produced  which  will  pass  through  the  Bve^ 
g,  iuto  the  chamber,  F,  and  when  the  damper,  j,  is  opened,  oxypcb  will 
be  supplied  to  the  revolving  cylinder,  K,  which  contains  the  ore.  through 
the  chamber,  F,  and  an  oxidizing  heat  produced.  In  couimunication 
with  the  chanil>er,  F,  opposite  the  blast-pipe,  ft,  is  the  revolving  cylin- 
der, K,  into  which  the  ore  is  fed  tbrongh  the  hopper,  L,  so  that  as  the  ore 
meets  the  bladt  and  beat  from  the  chamber,  F,  it  will  be  carried  into 
the  revolving  cylinder,  and  there  subjected  to  heat  and  roasted  while 
passing  through.  In  connection  with  the  furnace.  A,  and  revolving 
cylinder,  E,  is  the  dust-chamber,  B.  The  heavy  ore  passes  from  the 
cylinder,  S",  into  this  chamber,  and  is  taken  away  from  the  doors  below. 
The  liglit  dust  is  carried  by  the  current  of  air  against  the  revolving  per- 
forated disks  in  0,  one-half  of  which  are  submerged  in  water.  These 
disks  permit  the  passage  of  air,  but  the  wet  suifaces  catch  the  dust, 
which,  by  the  revolution,  is  carried  under  the  water  and  washed  off  iuto 
the  vat  below,  where  it  can  be  taken  ont  when  required. 

The  process  of  feeding  the  wood  into  the  closed  chamber,  where  it 
may  be  subject^  to  beat  without  air,  is  an  importaut  improvement,  and. 
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as  can  be  seen,  it  will  descend  to  the  fire  as  it  is  needed.    The  cylinder 
ift  worked  by  friction  glaring.* 

Rock-drilling  maehines. — This  class  of  inventions  was  introduced  in 
California  in  1870,  and  is  now  extensively  used  in  this  and  adjoining 
States  and  Territories.  The  only  macliiues  of  this  descr>[)tion  in  use  in 
California  are  the  di;imbnd  drill  (Leschot's  patent,  as  improved  by  Sev- 
erance &  Holt)  and  the  Blatchley  drill,  invented  by  Dr.  Blatchiey,  of 
Sun  Francisco,  the  Burleigh  drill  used  in  the  eastern  States  and  in 
Colorado  never  having  been  intwHluced  here.  To  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  these  drills  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  recent 
investment  of  capital  in  and  consequent  development  of  our  great 
mineral  resources.  By  the  use  of  these  machines  bed-rock  tunnels  can 
be  ran  in  from  one-half  to  one-sixth  of  the  time  required  by  hand-drill- 
ing, so  that  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  this  kind  of  mining  (the 
great  length  of  time  required  to  drive  a  long  tunnel)  is  obviated.  All 
over  the  Pacific  coast  are  innumerable  mines  that  will  almost  pay  for 
working  by  the  ordinary  method,  which,  by  the  use  of  these  drills,  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  large  profit.  A  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  efticient 
rock-drill,  whereby  the  power  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  can  be  con- 
oentrated  in  driving  one  drift  or  tunnel,  has  long  been  a  desideratuiif, 
and  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics  and  miners.  The 
^stem  of  drilling  by  machinery  used  in  the  construction  of  large  tun- 
nels, such  as  the  Hoosac  and  the  Mount  Oenis,  was  not  adapted  to  our 
mining  tunnels,  which  are  rarely  more  than  6  by  4  feet  in  dimensions. 
The  great  difficulty  was  in  the  application  of  power.  Steam  was  tiied, 
bat  ttie. pipes  conveying  steam  to  the  drills  at  the  face  of  the  tunnel 
created  an  unbearable  heat  in  the  tunnehs,  and  this  plan  was  abandoned. 
Compressed  air  was  next  tried,  with  better  results,  but  the  construction 
of  compressors  involved  a  great  additional  expense,  which  neutralized 
the  utility  of  drilling  by  power.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
obstacles  have  now  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  water  under  pressure 
as  a  motive  power, 

TJte  diamond  drill. — A.  J.  Severance,  after  two  years  of  constant  labor 
and  experiments  in  building  and  running  the  diamond  drill  in  tunnels 
and  open-cut  rock-work,  has  at  last  brought  this  drill  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  He  has  been  engaged  in  running  some  of  our  hardest  bed- 
rock tunnels,  and  has  proved  %  actual  demonstration  that  he  has  run 
the  same  tunnel  many  hundred  feet  with  one  of  his  improved  drills  at 
a  cost  of  $30  per  foot,  the  same  tunnel  costing  by  hand-labor  $4G  ])er 
foot,  besides  running  twice  the  number  of  feet  per  month  as  was  run  by 
hand.  By  recent  improvements  his  drills  can  be  placed  at  any  angle 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  be  able  to  bore  holes  in  any  desired  direction  as 
easily  as  by  hand-drilling;  and  during  the  last  400  feet  run  in  a  tunnel 
0^  by  9^,  not  a  hole  was  drilled  by  hand-labor.  Heretofore  these  drills 
have  been  run  by  compressed  air,  or  by  steam  power;  but  recent  modi- 
fications have  been  made  by  him  doing  away  with  the  great  cost  of  an 
air-compressor  or  steam-power,  and  in  it«  place  the  application  of  water- 
power  has  superseded  steam  or  air.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
attaching  an  ordinary  hurdy-gurdy  wheel  or  a  small  turbine  upon  the 

*  There  is  do  featnre  in  this  furnace  which  can  fairly  ho  called  new,  taken  hy 
itaelf.  Eiaan  ordinary  gas-generator ;  the  introduction  of  air  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
firoffi  the  generator  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  nse  of  the  latter ;  and  the  use  of  the 
eyiinder  w  equally  familiar.  Novelty  may,  however,  bo  claimed  for  this  combinatiou 
oifweU-kDowu  contrivances.  But  it  is  open  to  another  objection,  which  concerns  me 
Biore  than  any  question  of  novelty.  It  is  an  arrangement  for  procuring  a  blow-pipe 
bent  when  nolrach  heat  is  required,  indeed,  for  a  process  (namely,  that  of  roasting)  to 
which  sacfa  a  heat  is  fatal. — K.  W.  K. 
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back  end  of  the  car,  upon  the  front  end  of  which  the  drills  are  firmly 
Heeured.  The  drill-car  is  made  to  suit  the  same  track  as  the  rockcary 
and  when  eight  to  twelve  holes  are  bored  the  tlrill  is  disconnected  by 
detaching  the  feed-hose,  (rubber  or  canvas,  three  inches  in  diameter^) 
which  simply  connects  the  water-pipe  to  the,  nozzle,  which  plays  upon 
the  water-wheel,  and  is  geared  to  the  drills  upon  the  front  end  of  the 
car.  The  car  is  then  run  back  to  a  chamber  in  the  tunnel,  the  holes 
loaded  and  tilled,  or  exploded  with  a  battery  simultaneously,  thus  util- 
izing the  whole  force  of  the  powder.  As  many  as  603  cubic  feet  of  loose 
rock  have  been  obtained  by  a  single  shot  of  twelve  holes  in  a  tunnel  GJ 
by  9J  feet.  This  new  method  of  using  water-power  in  the  tunnel  has 
completely  satisfied  the  miners  that  the  year  1871  has  been  a  year  of 
progression  in  mining,  and  that  the  day  is  now  close  at  hand  when  their 
tunnels  can  be  ixin  much  cheaper  and  at  a  great  saving  of  time,  most  of 
the  mines  having  already'  hydraulic  pressure  by  means  of  ditches,  a  fiord- 
jng  them  i^lenty  of  water.  The  amount  of  water  required  depends  upon 
the  head  obtiiined.  For  a  two-drill  machine,  under  300  foot  head,  about 
ten  to  fifteen  miners*  inches  is  sufficient;  but  the  more  head  the  less 
water  is  required.  The  water  may  be  taken  from  the  ditch  at  any  dis- 
fance  from  the  drill,  and  conveyed  down  to  the  mouth  of  and  up  the  tun- 
nel to  the  drill  at  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  and  it  may  be  conducted  through 
a  4  or  6-inch  pipe,  made  of  No.  10  to  24  iron,  according  to  the  amount 
of  pressure  at  hand.  Two  machines  just  sold  to  the  Union  and  Amer- 
ican Companies  in  Nevada  County  are  being  run  under  300- foot  pressure. 
Where  there  is  no  nat;ural  head  of  water,  one  can  eiisily  be  created  by 
means  of  Knowles's  patent  steam-i)ump,  which  ciin  be  i>laced  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  supplied  with  water  by  meiins  of  a  stiiall  res- 
ervoir, thus  pumping  the  water  up  the  tunnel  through  a  pipe  against 
the  wheel,  the  water  thus  running  back  into  the  reservoir,  and  being 
pumped  over  and  over  again  without  exhausting  the  supply.  A  trial 
was  made  recently  at  the  Miners'  Fouudery  in  San  Francisco  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mining  and  scientific  men.  The  pump  used  was  a  small-sized 
Knowles  pump,  steam-cylinder  10  inches,  water-cylinder  5  inches;  press- 
ure raised  upon  the  pump  70  pounds — equal  to  about  150  feet  of  water- 
head  5  and  two  drills  were  run  at  the  same  time  through  hard  granite, 
boring  a  1^  inch  hole  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  i)er  minute.  Mr.  Sutro,  of 
the  Sutro  tunnel,  with  his  engineer,  witnessed  the  workings  of  the  drill, 
and  at  once  purchased  one  for  his  tunnel,  which  no  doubt  will  siive  at 
h»ast  three-fourths  of  the  time  required  over  hand  labor.  This  norw  ap- 
])lication  has  overcome  all  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  way ;  tunnds 
are  being  run  which  for  years  have  been  abandoned,  and  new  ones  are 
started. 

The  Diamond  drill  is  now  in  use  in  tunnel  operations  at  Smartsville, 
Yuba  County;  the  Union  Gravel  Company's  ground,  Nevada  County ; 
the  American  Company's  ground.  North  San  Juan ;  Nevada  County, 
Oregon  City,  Butte  County;  the  Taeff"  and  Franklin  ground,  Dutch 
Flat,  Placer  County,  and  in  many  other  localities  in  perpendicular  boring 
for  prosi>ecting  purposes,  or  in  boring  for  water.  Some  details  of  its 
operations  in  running  tunnels  will  be  found  in  this  report.,  where  oper- 
ations at  Smartsville,  Yuba  County,  are  described. 

During  the  publication  of  this  report  a  novel  and  important  applica- 
tion of  the  Diamond  drill  has  been  successfully  made  at  Saint  Clair, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  sinking  of  deep  shafts.  This  will  be  fully  described 
in  my  next  report ;  in  this  place  I  can  only  say  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  method  consists  in  boring  a  large  number  of  holes  from  the  surface 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  proposed  shaft,  unless  this  is  too  great.    Three 
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hundred  feet  is  the  depth  of  the  holes  in  the  shaft  referred  to.  These 
are  then  tilled  up  with  sand.  When  the  drilling  is  over  the  machines 
are  removed,  and  blasting  commences.  Four  feet  of  the  sand  is 
removed  with  a  common  sand-pump  from  the  upper  part  of  eacli  hole, 
and  one  foot  of  clay-tamping  is  put  in.  This  leaves  an  ordiuary  three- 
foot  hole,  which  is  blasted  out,  (with  dualine  or  giant  powder.)  The 
interior  holes  are  fired  first,  and  afterwards  those  whicli  have  been 
bored  in  the  corners  and  along  the  aides  of  the  shaft.  This  process  is 
rei)eated  until  the  holes  have  been  "  used  up,^  and  the  shaft  is  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  borings.  If  additional  depth  is  desired  the  machines 
are  set  at  work  again,  and  a  new  set  of  deep  borings  is  made.  The 
sides  and  corners  are  found  to  be  remarkably  true  and  smooth.  The 
drills  here  used  are  not  annular,  but  have  full  convex  heads  in  which 
the  diamonds  are  set,  and  which  are  perforated  to  permit  the  passage  of 
water.  A  stream,  passing  down  through  the  tube  used  as  a  drill-roil, 
and  up  on  the  outside  of  this  tube,  keeps  the  hole  clean  and  the  drill-head 
cool.  The  expense  and  the  time  required  for  sinking  a  shiift  are  by 
this  method  both  greatly  reduced.  The  average  rate  of  drilling  ha^ 
l)eeu  34  feet  i)er  dfty,  the  maximum  thus  far  for  a  single  machine  Y>eing 
67  feet  in  8  hours.  The  shaft  has  been  blasted  out  at  the  rate  of  over 
25  feet  per  week.  Mr.  M.C.  Bullock,  engineer  of  the  American  Diamond 
Drill  Company,  01  Liberty  street,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  i)atentees  of 
the  process,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pleasants  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

The  BlatMey  drill. — ^This  drill,  which  was  briefly  noticed  in  my  la«t 
report,  is  rapidly  gi^owing  in  favor.  It  has  but  recently  been  perfected,  and 
is  unlike  any  other  rock-drill,  both  in  principle  and  construction.  It 
oi)erates  by  percussion,  and  the  blow  is  like  that  of  the  churn  drill.  It 
gives  from  three  to  six  hundred  blows  per  minute  of  as  great  a  force  as 
the  dnll-point  will  sustain.  This  is  a  greater  degree  of  speed  than  has 
heretofore  been  obtained ;  consequently  it  drills  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  drill  before  this  machine  wa«  invented.  It  has  an 
aatomatic  feed,  whereby  the  drill  is  fed  forward  just  as  fa«t  as  it  cuts, 
and  no  faster;  in  hard  rock,  slowly;  and  in  softer  rock,  more  rapidly, 
precisely  as  it  is  required  for  its  most  efficient  operations.  At  each 
blow  the  drill  makes  a  part  of  one  revolution  so  as  to  strike  in  a  different 
place  at  each  blow,  as  a  miner  turns  his  drill  in  hand-drilling.  It  con- 
tains oiAy  about  one-fourth  as  many  pieces  as  other  power-drills,  and 
does  not  dei>erid  for  its  action  on  any  springs  or  pivots,  liable  to 
get  out  of  onier.  It  has  no  steam  or  air-engines  attached  to  the  drill 
with  delicate  parts  and  nice  adjustments  to  be  destroyed  by  the  concus- 
sion and  recoil  of  the  blow.  The  construction  is  such  that  the  connec- 
tions between  the  drill  and  the  driving  machinery  cease  at  the  moment 
the  blow  is  delivered,  so  that  there  is  no  recoil  on  the  machine.  On  this 
account  it  can  be  set  up  in  a  mine  on  a  plank,  and  does  not  require  a 
car  and  heavy  fastenings  to  hold  it  in  place  when  in  operation.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  miner  working  at  ordinary  speed  strikes  twenty  blows 
per  minute ;  but  this  machine  will  strike  five  hundred  in  the  same  time, 
all  of  equal  force,  and  all  i)recisely  square  against  the  rock,  thus  doing 
the  work  of  thirty  men ;  and  as  four  or  five,  and  even  more  of  these 
machines  can  be  run  in  an  ordinary-sized  drift  or  tunnel,  at  the  same 
time,  the  work  of  a  hundred  men  can  be  done  in  the  space  where  only 
fonr  could  work  by  the  old  method  of  hand-drilling.  In  form  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  cylinders,  the  shorter  and  larger  one  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  other.  In  the  small  size,  the  large  cylinder  in  which  the 
drill  moves  is  twenty  two  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in  diameter  \ 
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it  has  flanges  on  the  bottom  by  which  it  is  secured  when  in  operation. 
The  other  cylinder  is  seven  inches  long  and  live  in  diameter,  and  is 
secured  on  the  top  of  the  other  at  one  end  and  parallel  with  it,  the 
two  being  arranged  somewhat  like  the  barrels  of  au  opera-gla^s.  The 
upper  cylinder  revolves  and  communicates  a  reciprocating  motion  to 
the  drill.  The  length  of  the  whole  machine,  excepting  the  drill,  is 
twenty-two  inches,  height  eight,  and  the  width  Ave  inches,  excepting 
the  flanges,  which  are  ten  inches  5  and  the  weight  is  seventy-six  pounds. 
The  drill  is  of  the  length  required  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
may  be  of  any  length,  from  one  foot  to  six  feet  or  more.  This  small  size 
enables  it  to  be  used  in  any  tunnel,  shaft,  or  place  in  a  mine  where  a 
miner  can  enter,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  bore  a  hole  in  any  direction. 
It  can  be  put  in  operation  in  a  tunnel  in  a  few  minutes  after  a  blast 
is  exploded,  and  before  the  broken  rock  is  removed,  and  while  it  is 
running  the  dSbris  can  be  taken  away.  In  a  small  spa<;e  one  man 
can  operate  one  machine,  but  in  a  quarry  where  there  is  suflicient  room 
he  can  manage  several.  It  requires  no  more  skill  to  run  it  than  is  re- 
quired to  operate  a  sewing-machine,  and  any  miner  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  learn  to  run  it  in  a  couple  of  days,  ft  takes  fix>m  one- 
half  to  one  horse-power  to  run  it.  The  motive-power  can  be  steam, 
compressed  air,  water,  or  horse-power.  In  an  ordinary-sized  tunnel  a 
tread-mill  horse-power  can  be  placed  on  one,  side  of  the  track  in  the 
tunnel,  and  be  moved  in  as  the  tunnel  is  driven  forward.  Where  a  steam- 
engine  is  at  the  surface,  power  can  be  taken  from  it  to  operate  in  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive  mine.  Where  a  high  fall  of  water  can  be 
obtained,  a  small  wheel  attached  to  the  drill  gives  a  very  convenient 
power.  This  machine  has  not  been  completed  for  a  suflicient  length  of 
time  to  have  worn  out  any  of  them,  but  the  first  one  made  has  drilled 
nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  is  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  All  of  the 
parts  of  the  diflerent  machines  are  alike,  so  that  one  can  be  substituted 
for  another,  making  it  very  simple  to  repair,  in  case  a  machine  should 
get  out  of  order.* 

The  Von  Schmidt  drill,  noticed  in  my  report  of  1871,  is  being  con- 
structed for  running  a  tunnel  through  the  Sierra  Nevadas  for  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Water  Company,  and  though  probably  of  great  utility,  its  merits 
have  not  yet  been  tested  by  actual  experiment. 

The  sale  of  mineral  lands  and  quartz  ledges. — The  investment  of  large 
amounts  of  foreign  capital  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  our 
gravel  mines  and  quartz  ledges  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  congressional  acts  throwing  the  mineral  lands  in 
the  market  for  occupation  and  purchase,  wbereby  title  ma^'  be  secured, 
instead  of  holding  mining  property,  as  formerly,  subject  to  the  insecure 
tenure  of  local  mining  laws  and  usage.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  our  miners  have  availed  themselves  of  these  acts : 

*  This  acoonnt  is  taken  from  statements  made  in  behalf  of  the  inventor.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discredit  it,  but  merely  to  say  that  I  have  not  verified  its  claims  by  personal 
examination. — B.  W.  B« 
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of  flitJiM  ill  Colyforma  tutveifed  from  Ootohet'f  1870,  to  January,  1872. 


Name  of  mine. 


LHUe  York  claim . . . 

Gtmnwood 

Davidflon 

RoekBiver 

Nevada 

Pond  &  Co.'8  claim . 
Henry  Durr'a  claim . 

Spring  Hill 

Kongh  and  Beady  . . 

Eureka 

Picmeer  Chief 


NevTorkHiU 

Liocoln 

Zcile 

Oneida 

Cozzene's  claim 

Slate  Ledge 

Wolcott  daim 

Hancock  &.  Tibbito 

Kenned  v 

Maxwell 

Amador 

Bine  Jacket : 

Socrates 

Railroad 

AUifloQ  Banch 

Ee^iniU 

Cinderbergh  claim 

Slig&r  claim 

Weake  claim 

Keirton 

Staples  &  Co 

Sooth  Ynba  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

Sargent  4:  Jacoba 

Gemiliia  Slide 

Tovn  Talk 


Description. 


Placer  

Goldqaartz. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Placer  

...do 

Gold  quartz. 

...do 

...do 

Gold  and  sil- 
ver qnartz. 
Gold  quartz. 

do 

...do 

...do 

Placer  

Crold  qnartz. 

Placer  

Gold  qnartz. 

...do 

. .  -%do 

...do 

...do 

Quicksilver . 
Gold  qnartz. 
....do 


QnickRilver 
Placer 


...do.. 
...do.. 
Copper 
Placer . 
do  . . 


.do 

.do 

do 


County. 


Nerada. 
El  Dorado. 

Do. 
Butte. 
Nevada. 
Placer. 

Do. 
Nevada. 
Plumas. 

Do. 
Calaveras. 

Nevada. 
Amador. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nevada. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cali^veras. 
Amador.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sonoma. 
Amador. 
Nevada. 
Napa. 
£1  Dorado. 

Do. 
Placer. 
Amador. 
£1  Dorado. 
Nevada. 

Do. 
El  Dorado. 
Nevada. 


Name  of  mine. 


Bradley  &  Gardner 

North  Fork  and  Bear 
River  claim. 

Pond  &  ConHtable 

Briggs,  Roberts  ic  Mc- 
Gmro. 

Franklin  Miner 

Wildcat 

S-Briffht 

Oakville 

Lincoln  South 

Nommbe{!ua 

Luutje  &  Schwartz 

Napa 

Red  Hill 

Crane's  Gulch 

Union  Company 

Hilton  &  McPherson.. 

Baltic  Gravel 

Picayune  Gravel 

Saint  Lawrence 

Stanislaus 

Manhattan 

S.  H.  Dikeman 

Dutch  Flat  and  Frank- 
lin. 

Sailor 

Olson  Sc  Donaldson 

Washington 

Moorhonse 

Enterprise 

Richards 

Eclipse 

Reserve 

Santa  Cruz 

Spagnoli 

Deadhead  claim 

Powell 


Description. 


Placer 
do  . 


...do 
...do 


...do 

...do 

Gold  quartz. 
Quicksilver 
Gold  quartz. 

..do 

Placer  

Quicksilver . 

Placer  

...do 

Gold  quartz. 

Placer 

...do 

...do 

Gold  qnartz. 

...do 

Placer  

...do 

— do 


...do 

—  do  ....... 

Gold  quartz. 

...do 

. . . .  do  .... 

Placer  

Gold  quartz 

— do 

...do 

...do 

Placer  

...do 


County. 


Placer. 
Placer  and 
Nevada. 
Placer. 
Nevada. 

Placer. 
Amador. 

Do. 
Napa. 
Amador. 
Nevada. 

Do. 
Napa. 
Tuolumne. 
Nevada. 
Calaveras. 
Toobimne. 
Nevada. 

Do. 
El  Dorado. 
Calaveras. 
Placer.  . 
Nevada. 
Placer. 

£1  Dorado. 

Do. 
Plumas. 
Nevada. 
Calaveras. 
Tuolumne. 
Amador. 
Calaveras. 

Do. 
Amador. 
El  Dorado. 
Placer. 


Total  claims  snrveyetl,  72.  Placer,  34 ;  qnartz,  33 ;  quicksilver,  4 ; 
copper,  1.  Many  of  these  have  been  patented,  and  on  the  others  patents 
are  x>eDding. 

Statistics  of  quartz-mUls  and  mining  ditches. — By  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  assessors  to  return  each  year 
to  the  surveyor  general  of  the  State,  among  other  statistics,  a  list 
of  the  quartz-mills  and  mining  ditches  in  their  respective  counties. 
This  duty  is  very  imperfectly  and  carelessly  performed,  as  will  appear 
from  an  examination  of  the  returns  for  the  years  1867-'68  and  186D-'70, 
on  page  15  of  the  Mining  Commissioner's  Report  for  1870,  where 
the  errors  in  these  tables  are  pointed  out  and  commented  on.  I  believe 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  surveyor  generaFs  report  for 
1871,  though  evidently  more  accurate  than  the  two  others  referred 
to,  is  open  to  much  criticism,  and  with  this  explanation  I  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  returns  from  two 
of  our  leading  quartz-mining  counties,  Tuolumne  and  Plumas.  Ac- 
cording to  Langley^s  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  the  former  of  these  coun- 
ties has  41  mUls,  with  an  aggregate  of  445  stamps,  and  the  latter  19 
mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  233  stamps.  Returns  from  those  counties 
worfld  have  materially  run  up  the  total  under  the  heading  of  "  tons 
crushed,"  and  shown,  by  comparison  with  the  table  of  1807-'68,  a 
great  increase  in  this  branch  of  mining.  The  table  of  1869-'70,  (page 
15,  rei>ort  of  1870,)  is  so  manifestly  erroneous  under  this  heading  in  the 
amount  credited  to  Placer  County,  as  to  be  useless  for  comparison. 
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Table  of  quartz-milh  and  mining  ditches,  as  reported  bi/  surveyor  general  of  CaUfon 

the  years  1870  and  IttTl. 


Couuties. 


Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveraa 

Del  Xorte 

El  Dorado 

Freauo 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klaniath 

Los  Angeles 

Mariposa 

Mono 

>i'ovuda 

I'laccr 

Plamas 

S;kramento 

San  Bernardino. 

Sau  Diego 

Sk^rra 

Sinkiyon 

Stanislaus 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tnlare 

Taolnmne 

YuUa 


Total. 


QUARTZ-MILLS. 


No. 


Cinshcd. 


4 

27 

18 
38 


44 

2 
4 

11 
4 
2 

34 
5 

«60 

14 


1 

2 

21 

3 


Tons. 

100 

70, 3C0 

8,000 

*130,0<i0 


21, 045 


MIXING  DITCHI 


No. 


32 
32 
10 
30 

58 


600 

500 

6,000  ; 

5,500 
24,000 

3.30  I 
190.000  ! 
5,000 
No  returns. 


900 

31,000 

270 


2 
'4* 


No  returns. 
2,000 


1 

o 

80 
3 

10 
2 

70 

10 

S 

2 


49 

24 

3 

1 

116 


18 


290 


496.265       564 


Length. 


An 
wa 
pel 


MUes, 


405 
190 
51. ■> 
112 
906 


3 

5 

90 

25 

66 

13 

946 

302 

45 
5 


Un 


206 

290 

12 

7 

340 


69 


4,614 


*  Probably  an  error;  placed  too  high. 

Great  discrepancies  exist  between  these  returns  and  the  list  pre] 
by  Mr.  Langley  for  his  directory,  published  in  last  year's  report,  (] 
463-469.)  For  instance,  Langley  gives  Amador  County  36  mills, 
more  than  the  surveyor  general's  report ;  Mariposa  County  29  mills, 
6  less  than  the  surveyor  generals  report.  He  gives  Nevada  74  mil 
60  in  this  table,  and  Placer  County  32  mills,  while  the  assessor's  re 
show  only  14.  So  in  Sierra  County,  Langley  36  mills,  and  the  ass 
returns  only  21.  I  cannot  reconcile  this  difference  except  01 
hypothesis  that  the  assessors  have  not  returned  some  mills  which 
not  run  for  several  years,  while  Langley  has  kept  them  on  his  list. 

THE  SOUTHERN  MINES. 


The  term  "southern  mines''  is  an  indefinite  one,  but  is  gen< 
understood  to  embrace  the  country  between  the  Cosumnes  Riv 
the  north  and  the  Chowchilla  River  on  the  south,  a  distance  o 
hundred  miles,  and  include  the  counties  of  Mariposa,  Tuok 
Calaveras,  and  Amador.  In  width  the  mineral  belt  extends  froi 
eastern  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  an  average  altitude  of 
on  the  Sierras,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  east  and  west,  thus  embr; 
an  area  of  4,000  square  miles. 

This  region  of  country  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  mining  0 
tions  in  California,  as  the  surface  placers  were  here  more  accessibh 
productive  than  further  north;  and  within  its  limits  are  found  the 
jpopulous  and  thriving  mining  towns  of  Mokelumue  Hill,  Colui 
Sonora,  and  Mariposa.    Its  population,  as  estimated  in  1851,  by  . 
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Alric,  then  parish  priest  of  Sonora,  was  not  less  than  50.000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  mining. 

This  extensive  territory  is  cut  and  eroded  to  great  depths  by  four 
principal  streams,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  crossiug  the  course 
of  the  ancient  streams,  viz:  the  Merced,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and 
Mokelumne  rivers,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  have  acted  as  distri- 
butors of  the  auriferous  deposits,  and  carried  the  gold  from  its  original 
place  of  deposit  to  the  banks  and  bars  which  yielded  such  enormous 
sums  during  the  early  days  of  mining.  The  waters  of  these  rivers  have 
since  been  diverted  into  ditches  and  flumes  for  mining  purposes,  and 
their  principal  tributaries  run  dry  in  the  summer,  giving  the  country  a 
parched  and  desolate  appearance  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Within  the  area  above  described,  scarcely  a  square  mile  can  be 
found  in  which,  even  at  this  late  day,  a  "prospect"  cannot  be  obtained, 
although  placer  mining  a«  a  business  has  ceased  to  yield  large  returns, 
except  in  the  opening  of  new  ground  at  points  where  water  has  been 
lately  brought  in,  or  in  the  development  of  the  ancient  channels. 
Soperficial  placer,  as  well  as  river  and  bar-mining  may  be  considered  as 
practically  exhausted,  although  operations  are  still  prosecuted,  on  a 
small  scale,  on  the  limestone  belt,  and  on  the  rivers  during  the  short 
season  of  abundant  water. 

The  principal  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  mines,  at  the  present 
time,  are  vein-mining  in  the  gold-bearing  quartz  belts  and  gravel-mining 
on  the  ancient  channels.  Within  the  limits  of  this  region  are  found 
the  rich  and  extensive  copper  belt,  of  which  the  town  of  Copperopolis 
is  the  central  point;  the  Mother  lode  of  California,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  developecl  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  the  world;  and  a 
system  of  veins  running  in  the  granites,  high  up  in  the  Sierras,  which 
are  comparatively  undeveloped.  Other  systems  of  veins,  unconnected 
with  either  of  the  above,  and  on  which  extensive  and  profitable  mining 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  occur  near  the  contact 
line  of  the  slates  and  granites.  All  these  lodes  and  systems  of  veins 
have  a  general  course  of  northwest  and  southeast,  and  are  evidently 
true  fissures.  At  many  localities,  among  which  we  may  instance  Bald 
Monntain,  east  of  Columbia,  in  Tuolumne  County,  smaller  veins  occur, 
with  an  east  and  west  course,  generally  in  the  slates.  This  latter  class 
have  the  peculiarities  of  gash- veins,  most  of  them  "pinching  out"  at  a 
depth  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  being  generally  richest  above 
the  water-line  and  near  the  surface.  This  class  is  known  as  "pocket- 
veins."  Although  many  so-called  pocket- veins  exist  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  Mother  lode,  as  at  Angel's  Camp,  Calaveras  County,  where  this 
class  of  mining  is  extensively  carried  on,  it  is  generally  believed  they 
are  outlying  "  stringers"  of  the  main  lode. 

Copper  mining. — An  extensive  belt  of  copper  veins  exists  in  the  slates 
m  th§  western  part  of  Calaveras  and  adjoining  counties,  at  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  about  1,000  feet.  These  veins  were  discovered  in 
1861,  and  subsequently;  developed  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  at  Copperop- 
olis, Calaveras  County,  mMntaining  their  character  for  width  of  Tein. 
and  grade  of  ore  at  lowest  levels  opened ;  but  in  1867  operations  ceased 
ra  consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  copper,  and  have  not 
since  been  resumed.  Up  to  the  cessation  of  work  the  copper  mines  of 
California  (the  most  productive  of  which  are  in  the  southern  mining  re- 
gion) had  exported  68,631  tons  of  ore  and  847  tons  of  metal  in  bars.  Up 
to  that  period  nine  smelting-furnaces  had  been  erected  in  California  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  $236,000,  all  of  which  proved  financial  failures,  and 
a  majority  of  which  were  technical  failures.    When  the  copper  mi\ie«»  0.1 
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Copperopolis  were  in  operation,  the  price  of  freight  to  Stockton,  the  near- 
est shipping  point,  was  $8  per  ton,  the  distance  being  thirty-six  milea 
From  that  i}oiiit  it  cost  $2  per  ton  to  San  Francisco,  whence  it  was  sent 
to  Swansea,  Wales,  at  a  farther  cost  of  $lo^]>er  ton.  The  total  cost  on 
each  ton,  mining,  etc.,  includecl,  when  lauded  at  Swansea,  has  been 
estimated  at  $50.  Labor  was  then  $4  i>er  day.  At  this  rate  only  first- 
grade  ores  paid  a  profit ;  and  with  increasing  depth,  second-rate  ores 
predominated.  The  consequence  was  the  suspension  of  operations  and 
the  decay  of  the  once  flourishing  town  of  CopiMJi'opolis.  The  principal 
mines  are  the  Union,  owned  by  Glidden  &  Williams,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Keystone,  the  title  of  which  is  in  litigation.  Both  of 
these  claims  ai*e  opened  to  a  depth  of  from  400  to  500  feet,  and  have 
exi)ensive  and  powerful  hoisting  and  pumpiug-works. 

The  reopening  of  these  mines  will  depend  on  the  price  of  coppeh 
This  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  England  since  1864,  but  the  pros- 
pects of  the  trade  are  now  much  better  than  they  were  one  year  ago. 
The  production  of  Chile,  in  18G9,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
55,000  tons,  but  it  has  since  diminished  to  49,000  tons,  with  prospects 
of  a  continued  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  this 
metal  is  increasing. 

Should  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Eailroad  be  completed  to  Cop- 
peropolis, it  is  believed  that  with  present  prices  of  labor  ($2  to  $3  per 
day)  these  mines  could  l)e  re-oi)eued,  and  the  second-class  ores,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  in  sight  in  the  mines,  could  be  extracted  and  shipped 
with  ])rofit,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  price  of  freight  to  Stockton. would 
not  exceed  $1.50  per  ton,  and  the  total  cost  of  laying  down  ores  in  Sau 
Francisco  would  not  exceed  $20  per  ton,  instead  of  $32  per  ton,  ashere- 
tofon\  The  reopening  of  the  mines,  however,  would  require  a  large 
outlay  of  capital,  and  perhaps  involve  the  erection  of  new  hoisting- 
works.  The  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Kailroad  was  completed  as  far 
as  Milton,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierras,  when  oi)eratious  were  suspended 
in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  mines.  Ten  miles  more  would 
complete  the  road,  but  its  completion  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
price  of  copper  in  the  marts  of  the  world.* 

Tlie  Mother  lode, — The  Mpther  lode  of  California  is  a  vein,  or,  more 
properly^  a  series  of  veins  of  quartz  which  has  been  traced  on  a  longitu- 
dinal line,  with  occasional  interruptions,  for  a  length  of  about  seventy- 
five  miles,  from  Bear  Valley,  Mariposa  County,  to  Amador  City,  Ama- 
dor County.  Throughout  the  entire  distance  it  has  a  general  northwest 
and  southeast  course,  and  an  almost  uniform  dip  to  the  northeast  of 
eighty  degrees.  • 

Whether  this  singular  formation  is  a  "lode"  or  a  mere  accidental 
occurrence  of  a  series  of  veins  on  a  longitudinal  line  in  the  same  belt  of 
slates,  is  a  question  on  which  eminent  mining  engineers  have  difl'ered. 
It  has  been  discussed  in  the  report  of  J.  lioss  Browne  of  1808^  and  in 
my  report  of  18G9.  Mr.  Skidmore  considers  it  as  a  defined  lode,  believ- 
ing that  recent  developments,  at  various  points,  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm  this  theory.  ' 

The  most  southerly  well-defined  outcrop  of  this  remarkable  vein  is  at 
the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,500  feet  above  sea-level.  From  tnis  point  it  takes,  a 
northwest  direction,  striking  across  the  numerous  spurs  of  the  Sierras 
which  form  the  divides  between  the  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Moke- 

*  SiDce  writing  the  above,  I  leam  that  operations  have  been  resumed  on  the  Unica 
Mine,  at  Copperopolis. 
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lamne  Kivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  terminates  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Amador  County,  the  most  northerly  deep-developed  claims  being  the 
original  Amador  and  Keystone  at  Amador  City,  although  many  loca- 
tions between  these  mines  and  the  Cosumnes  Elver  are  supposed  to  be 
OD  the  same  lode.    Beyond  the  Cosumnes  the  lode  is  not  traceable. 

Between  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  it  is  frequently  broken 
op  and  lost,  (invariably  so  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  rivers,) 
making  its  appearance  again  at  a  distance  of  several  u)iles,  frequently 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  wall  of  quariz  ou  the  summits  of  isolated  hills  on 
the  line  of  its  strike,  these  croppings  being  visible  for  many  miles.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  hills  are  Piiion  Blanco,  Quartz  Mountain, 
Whisky  Hill,  and  Carson  Hill.  At  these  points  the  lode  has  widened 
with  the  '^  blossom"  of  the  mountain,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
system  of  parallel  veins  separated  on  the  surface,  and  to  an  indefinite 
depth,  by  "  horse  "  matter,  composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  slate  and 
broken  quartz.  Locations  have  been  made  in  the  majority  of  such  in- 
stances on  the  croppings,  parallel  to  each  other,  one  on  the  hanging 
waU  and  another  ou  the  foot-wall  of  the  lode,  these  walls  being  some- 
times separated,  as  at  Quartz  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  by  a  dis- 
tance of  from  200  to  250  feet ;  but  recent  deep  developments  at  various 
points  would  seem  to  indicate  a  tendency  of  these  walls  to  narrow, 
which,  at  depths  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  and  in  some  cases  less, 
woald  shut  out  the  '*  horse '^  and  develop  a  permanent  fissure  of  from 
fonrteeu  to  eighteen  feet  in  width. 

The  principal  x)oints  at  which  mining  has  been  prosecuted  on  the 
Mother  lode,  are  Bear  Valley,  Princton,  and  Mariposa,  iu  Mariposa 
County;  Quartz  Mountain  aud  vicinity,  near  Jamestown,  Tuolumne 
Coonty;  Bawhide  and  Tuttletown,in  same  county ;  Carson  Hill,  AngePs 
Camp,  and  Paloma,  in  Calaveras  County;  and  Jackson,  Sutter  Creek, 
and  Ainador  City,  in  Amador  County ;  the  deepest  development  hav- 
ing been  made  at  Sutter  Creek,  where,  at  the  Amador  mine,  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk,  and  levels  opened  to  a  depth  of  1,300  feet. 

The  entire  length  of  location^  made  on  the  Mother  lode  is  estimated 
at  180,000  feet,  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  its  northern  and 
sonthem  extremity'.  Many  of  these  locations,  however,  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  ground  continuously  located  would  not  exceed  100,000 
feet,  while  the  ground  now  in  process  of  development  (including  only 
those  claims  on  which  work  has  been  done  in  1871)  will  not  exceed 
40,000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  on  which  operations  are 
temporarily  suspended  owing  to  financial  difiiculties  and  litigation. 

The  loftgest  break  of  the  lode  is  between  Angel's  aud  Jackson,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  miles,  on  which  only  one  mine,  the  Paloma,  near 
the  Bouth  bank  of  the  Mokelumne  Elver,  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  on  the  lode,  though  recent  discoveries  tend  to  prove  the  continuity 
of  ^he  lode  between  these  i>oints.  At  various  other  points  the  lode 
"dives"  for  several  miles,  and  at  one  point,  between  Wiiisky  HiH  and  the 
Bawhfde  mine^  it  is  covered  by  the  lava  flow  which  constitutes  Table 
Mountain. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  lode  we  find  many  instances  of 
failore,  manifested  by  abandoned  works  and  idle  mills,  but  these  are 
to  be  attributed  either  to  mismanagement  or  to  the  injudicious  location 
of  works  at  points  where  no  pay-chimneys  exist.  The  early  locations 
were  made  at  any  point  where  croppings  api)eared,  and  deep  shafts 
were  sunk,  and  mills  erected  on  barren  ground,  without  any  effort  to- 
find  the  chimneys  of  the  vein.  In  this  way  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  uselessly  squander^  by  men  utterly  ignorant  of  mining,  aud  th^sA 

H.  Ex.  211 i 
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monuments  of  their  folly  have  discouraged  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  invested  in  quartz  mining.  Another  cause  for  the  stagnation  of 
mining  on  this  lode  is  the  improvident  manner  in  which  work  has  been 
carried  on,  resultiug  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  deposits,  which 
were  worked  by  open  cuts  at  various  places  down  to  the  water-line, 
)  when  operations  ceased  until  shafts  could  be  sunk  and  hoisting-works 
I  and  pumping-machiuery  erected,  the  owners  of  the  ground  having  com- 
mitted  the  common  error  of  failing  to  keep  their  ground  developed  in 
advance  of  their  milling  capacity.  Perhaps  a  third  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  superior  attractiveness  of  the  mines  of  the  ^eighboring  State 
of  Nevada,  where  fortunes  are  made  (and  lost)  with  greater  rapidity  in 
mining  operations. 

The  amount  of  ore  crushed  by  mills  on  the  Mother  lode  has  been 
less  for  this  year  than  for  several  years  past.    This  is  owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  not  likely  to  occur  again.    The  Mariposa 
estate,  containing  several  of  the  most  productive  mines,  has  been 
involved  in  a  litigation  which  has  temporarily  suspended  operations. 
An  unexampled  drought  prevailing  over  the  State  has  closed  many    i 
mills  for  want  of  water,  and  others  are  only  running  half  their  stamps.    ; 
These  claims  are  supplying  ore  far  in  excess  of  their  present  means  of    ' 
crushing.    In  addition  to  this  a  ''strike"  took  place  during  the  month 
of  April,  in  Amador  County,  and  the  Oneida,  Keystone,  .^^ador,  and 
other  leading  mines  were  closed  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months, 
resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  nearly  $2,000,000.    This  latter  diflS- 
culty  has  now  been  adjusted,  and  the  present  season  promises  to  give 
an  amx>le  supply  of  rain. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  encouraging.  At  all  points  where 
great  depth  has  been  attained  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in* 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  rock.  At  Sutter  Creek,  the  Amador 
mine  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,300  feet,  disclosiug  a  vein  of  from  12  to 
14  feet  in  width.  The  quality  of  the  quartz  here  has  improved  with 
each  successive  level  below  a  depth  of  500  feet.  At  the  Oneida,  Key- 
stone, and  other  deep  mines,  the  sameT  encouraging  features  are  met 
with,  while  many  claims  heretofore  partially  opened  are  now  erecting 
mills  and  powerful  hoisting- works.  The  development  of  the  Paloma 
mine,  owned  by  ex-Senator  Gwin,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  of  the 
Angel's  Quartz  Mining  Company's  mine  at  Angel's  Camp,  both  of  which, 
at  lowest  levels — 400  to  500  feet — have  opened  rich  and  extensive  zones, 
is  exerting  a  strong  beneficial  influence  on  quartz  mining,  which  is 
already  being  felt  in  the  investment  of  home  capital  in  this  heretofore 
neglected  branch  of  business.  • 

Quartz  veins  in  tJie  granite  belt — In  addition  to  the  Mother  lode,  this 
region  possesses  other  quartz  mines  which  are  yielding  large  amounts 
of  gold.  At  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  in  the  Sierras,  an  extensive 
series  of  veins  has  been  opened  in  the  granites,  the.most  noted  of  w|^ch 
is  the  Confidence,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County,  a 
mine  scarcely  known  outside  of  Tuolimine  County,  yet  producin"^,  with 
forty  stamps,  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  monthly.  Other  claims  of  like 
characteristics  are  being  developed  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Confi- 
dence, but  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  system,  of  which  there  is 
a  strong  probability,  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Among  these  is 
a  recent  discovery  in  the  upper  part  of  Calaveras  County.  The  veins 
here  present  many  striking  features  of  interest.  Like  many  of  the 
most  noted  veins  of  California,  they  occur  in  fissures  which  have  been 
opened  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  rending  asunder  of  the  rock  formation 
across  its  stratification.    The  country  rock  is  slate.    This  contains  no- 
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meroos  dikes  of  traps,  porphyritic  green-stone,  etc.,  occapying  fissures 
which  ran  transversely  across  the  slate.  There  are  several  parallel  fissures, 
nearly  vertical,  having  a  course  of  K.  40o  E.,  with  very  solid  and  smooth 
walls,  and  fron^  5  to  12  feet  wide.  In  these  occur  the  quartz  veins,  the 
quartz  occupying  only  a  portion  of  the  space,  (3  to  9  feet,)  the  balance 
being  filled  by  an  accompanying  vein  matter  differing  from  the  country 
rock,  and  not  found  outside  of  the  fissure  walls.  The  whole  of  this  vein 
matter  is  full  of  base  metals,  particularly  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  deposited 
in  a  way  that  indicates  a  previous  state  of  solution  or  possibly  vapor ; 
for  besides  being  disseminated  throughout  the  body  of  the  rock,  the 
faces  of  broken  pieces,  which  had  no  seams  visible  to  the  eye,  are  often 
found  coated  with  particles  of  metal,  forming  flakes  which  can  be  removed 
with  a  knife-blade.  All  of  this  material  contains  some  gold,  but  the  pay 
rocjc  proper  occurs  in  chutes  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  quartz,  which  is  held 
by  many  of  the  miners  to  belong  to  the  true  chimneys  of  the  precious 
metals^  It  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  various  base  metals, 
especially  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc,  that  not  an  ounce  of  it 
can  be  found  destitute  of  these.  The  gold  is  difi'used  in  fine  particles 
through  the  ore,  as  if  an  element  of  its  composition.  The  ore  of  these 
lodes  is  of  high  grade. 

Further  west,  in  Calaveras  County,  we  find  the  quartz  mines  of  Rail- 
road Flat  and  West  Point,  and  in*  Amador  County  a  group  of  promising 
mines,  near  Volcano.  At  these  places  hundreds  of  veins  exist,  yielding 
high-grade  rock,  but  few  of  which  are  developed  below  the  water-line. 
The  future  of  these  districts  depends  on  the  development  of  a  few  claims, 
considered  as  representative  mines,  bn  which  work  is  now  being  prose- 
cut^  with  the  best  indications  of  success.  The  discovery  of  pay  rock 
in  a  mine,  such  as  the  Petticoat  at  Eailroad  Flat,  on  which  a  deep 
shaft  is  being  sunk,  will  have  a  tendency  to  open  more  than  fifty  claims 
in  the  same  vicinitv.  ' 

Chravel  mining. — ^The  gold-bearing  gravel  deposits  of  the  southern 
mines  are  not  as  extensive  in  area  and  depth  as  those  of  the  central 
mining  region,  (described  in  my  report  of  1871,)  neither  is  the  topography 
of  the  country  so  favorable  for  the  opening  and  draining  of  ground ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gravel  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  gold  per 
cubic  yard.  This  opinion  is  based  on  personal  observation,  and  on  the 
carefully  prepared  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Eathgeb,  of  San  Andreas, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  report. 

The  modes  of  occurrence  of  gravel  deposits  here  are  various.  They 
occur,  first,  in  well-defined  ancient  river  channels,  under  a  capping  of 
lava  which  has  filled  the  rivers  of  past  ages ;  second,  in  isolated-mounds 
or  hUlocks,  evidently  the  remains  of  such  channels,  which,  being  unpro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  lava,  have  been  broken  up  by  the  action  of  air 
and  water;  third,  in  basins  or  flats  which  have  received  and  held  the 
wash  of  these  disintegrating  river  beds ;  a,pd,  fourth,  in  low,  rolling  hills, 
near  the  base  of  the  Sierras,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lava  flow. 
The  ricihest  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  flats  on  the  east  side  of 
Table  Mountaior,  at  places  where  bars  evidently  existed  in  the  ancient 
river,  and  the  lava  flow  sought  the  deep  channel,  forming  an  elbow  or 
carve  on  which  the  lava  crust  was  very  thin,  or  sometimes  entirely 
denuded. 

Table  Mountain-. — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the 
southern  counties  is  the  great  Table  Mountain.  This  is  a  flow  of  basaltic 
lava  covering  an  ancient  river  bed  several  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  modern  river — the  Stanislaus — by  which  it  is  crossed  through  deep 
canons  at  two  points^-Abby's  Ferry  and  Byrne's  Ferry.    The  basaltic 
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matter  lia^  a  width  of  from  1,700  to  2,000  feet,  and  a  thickness  of  abont 
150  feet)  its  elevation  at  Jamestown  is  about  500  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  Beneath  this  capi)ing  of  lava  is  a  stratification  of  sand- 
fitone  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness;  and  underneath  this,  on 
the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  river,  is  found  the  cemented  gravel  from  one 
to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  localities  exceedingly  rich  in  gold. 
The  distinctive  tabular  appearance  of  the  mountain  can  be  traced  from 
Murphy's,  in  Calaveras  County,  where  it  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  about  3,000  feet,  to  Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus  County,  where  it  is 
lost  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  San  j 
Joaqain  Valley,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  At  its  upper  end  it  is  j 
much  broken  up,  but  in  Tuolumne  County,  below  Abby's  Ferry,  con- 
tinuous stretches  of  many  miles  occur  with  a  gentle  grade.  Below 
Byrne's  Ferry,  where  it  is  again  cut  by  the  Stanislaus,  it  is  qiuch 
broken,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  foot  hills. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  in  his  General  Geology  of  California,, (vol.*  1,) 
says  of  this  mountain  : 

On  approacbing  Table  Monntain  and  examining  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  tbo  position  which  it  occupies,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  it  is  a  vaAt  lava  flow,  of  which  the  ■- 
upper  surface  remains  very  nearly  at  the  level  and  with  the  form  which  it  originally 
had  at  the  time  of  its  consolidation,  while  its  edges  and  the  surrounding  country  have '  ^ 
been  denuded  and  washed  away,  so  that  the  topography  of  the  region  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  it  once  was — in  fact,  it  is  almost  the  reverse  of  it.  ao  one  can  deny  that 
a  stream  of  melted  lava,  running  for  forty  miles  down  the  slope  of  the  Sieirtk  miut 
have  Honght  itnd  found  a  depression  or  valley  in  which  to  flow,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  have  maintained,  for  any  distance,  a  position  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge.  No^ 
could  the  valley  of  the  Stanislaus,  now  two  thousand  feet  deep,  have  existed  at  that 
time,  for  this  flow  of  lava  is  clearly  seen  to  have  crossed  it  at  Abby's  Ferry.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  must,  therefore,  have  undergone  an  entire  change  since  the  eniptioD 
took  place,  during  which  this  mass  of  lava  wa9  poured  out.  The  fact  that  the  lava 
flow  of  Tal)le  Mountain  took  place  in  a  pre-existing  valley  is  not  only  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  on  general  principles,  but  is  confirmed  by  what  has  been  shown,  by  nu- 
merous excavations  beneiith  it,  to  be  t]ie  character  of  the  formation  on  which  it  rests. 

Professor  Whitney  estimates  the  amount  of  denudation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  period  since  this  lava  flow  took  its  present  position  at 
not  less  than  three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  vertical  height.  The 
excessive  hardness  of  the  basaltic  capping  of  the  monntain  has  protected 
it  from  any  appreciable  amount  of  denudation  and  erosion.  This  is 
manifested  by  the  scarcity  of  vegetation  on  its  summit,  where  there  is 
no  soil  of  sufficient  depth  to  support  more  than  a  few  stunted  shrubs. 

The  discovery,  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  bed  of  this  ancient 
river  was  made  accidentally  by  some  placer-miners  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shaw's  Flat,  in  1854,  at  a  point  near  the  rim  rock  (rf  the 
channel  where  the  lava  capping  had  been  denuded,  in  the*excitement 
which  followed  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  mountain  was  located,  and 
hundreds  of  tunnels  run  to  strike  the  channel.  From  the  best  data  at  our 
disposal  we  estimate  the  total  length  of  tunnels  run  in  this  monntain  at 
forty  thousand  feet,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $800,000.  Thenumberof  feet 
located  was  between  sixty  thousand  and  eighty  thousand,  man^j^ of  these 
locations  being  parallel  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  channels. 
This  idea  probably  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  river  frequently 
changed  its  channel,  as  do  modern  streams.  At  the  present  time  the 
wild  spirit  of  speculation,  which  induced  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  in  running  tunnels,  has  subsided,  and  mining  is  only  carried  on 
at  a  few  localities,  but  generally  with  handsome  returns.  Some  details 
of  present  mining  operations  in  this  mountain  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  Hughes's  claim,  (formerly  Maine  Boy's  tunnel,)  and  the  ground 
of  the  Table  Mountain  Tunnel  Company,  underthe  heading  of  '<  Tuolumne 
County.^  '  , 
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Chravel  deports  in  the  foot  hills. — The  La  Grange  Ditch  Company. — Exten- 
sive auriferous  gravel-beds^apparently  of  secondary  deposition,  are  found 
in  the  low  rolling  foot-hills  of  all  the  southern  counties,  but  generally  iu 
localities  remote  from  water,  and  in  consequence  their  development  has 
been  retarded.    During  the  past  year  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  of 
this  character  have  been  purchased  and  located  by  San  Francisco  capi- 
talists, and  vast  projects  are  under  way  for  bringing  water  to  them  by 
tapping  the  rivers  high  up  in  the  mountains.    Of  this  character  is  the 
enterprise  known  as  the  ^^  La  Grange  Ditch  Company,^  which  is  one  of 
many  having  like  objects.    This  company  own  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  frontage  on  the  Tuolumne  Ei  ver,  near  the  town  of  La  Grange, 
Stanislaus  County,  formerly  known  as  French  Bar,  their  ground  run- 
ning back  from  the  river  a  distance  varying  fL*om  one-half  mile  to  one 
mile.    The  bed-rock  lies  at  a  suflicient  height  above  the  Tuolumne  River 
to  make  a  tunnel  necessary  for  opening  their  ground.    The  gravel  is 
soft  and  but  little  cemented  and  will  wash  easily.    The  banks  (or  gravel- 
beds)  average  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness  and  prospects  largely 
from  top  to  bottom,  several  pan  tests  having  shown  the  extraordinary 
average  of  three  to  five  cents  to  the  pan.    The  company  are  now  build- 
ing a  ditch,  taking  the  water  out  of  the  Tuolumne  Eiver,  at  a  place 
known  as  Indian  Bar,  seventeen  miles  above  their  claims.    This  ditch 
is  six  feet  wide  on  the  bottom^  eight  feet  on  the  top,  and  four  feet  deep, 
with  a  fall  or  grade  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  will  carry  four 
or  five  thousand  inches  of  water,  delivering  it  at  a  height  of  over  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tuolumne  Eiver.    The  ditch  was 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  July,  1871,  and  one  thousand  men  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  its  construction  ^  eight  hundred  of  these  being 
Chinamen  at  one  dollar  per  day,  the-  white  men  of  course  receiving 
higher  wages.    The  total  cost  of  this  ditch  is  estimated  at  $200,000,  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  complete  in  time  for  the  company  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  rise  of  the  river  early  in  1872.    Mr.  Edmund  Green,  the  super- 
intendent, has  adopted  9>  novel  method  of  taking  the  water  from  the 
river  by  which  he  avoids  the  risk  incidental  to  a  high  dam.    This  is  by 
digging  a  cut  along  the  side  of  the  river  large  enough  to  contain  a  box 
flame  w^hich  will  be  covered  with  rock  and  dirt,  leaving  the  bank  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  state.    But  little  fluming  will  be  used.    Around 
rocky  points  a  stone  wall  is  commenced  far  enough  down  the  banks  to  get 
a  perfectly  solid  foundation.    This  is  continued  up  to  the  top  of  the  ditch 
and  is  made  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness,  then  an  inner  wall  two  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  distant  from  the  outer  one  is  built  four  feet  high  from 
the  bottofti  of  the  ditch ;  clay  is  then  tamped  between  these  two  walls 
so  as  to  make  it  watertight,  the  water  running  in  the  ditch  inside  both 
walls.    They  have  in  addition  a  winter  ditch  with  a  capacity  of  three 
tfaoasand  inches  of  water,  taken  from  DryCreek,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  mines.    The  company  will  commence  washing  early  in  1872  with  five 
foar-feet  flames,  using  four  eight-inch  nozzle  improved  hydraulic  pipes 
under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    Should  this  enterprise 
prove  a  success,  of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  capital  will  seek 
investment  in  like  projects,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  equally 
valuable  ground  will  be  developed  in  the  southern  mines. 

OOier  gravel  deposits. — Turner's  and  Kineaid  Flat. — i\^any  auriferous 
gravel  deposits  of  great  richness  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  southern 
mines,  particularly  near  the  limestone  belt,  in  basins  or  flats  where, 
I  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  drainage  is  impossible  except 
!  by  the  constraction  of  long  and  expensive  tunnels.  These  gravel-beds, 
like  the  detrital  matter  In  the  foothills,  are  probably  the  result  of  secr 
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onilary  deposition  in  a  recent  geological  epocli — tbe  effects  of  the  distri- 
bution by  water  of  tbe  ancient  channels,  and  tbe  denudation  of  tbe 
fmrronnding  country.  This  tbeory  is  founded  on  tbe  fact  tbat  in  tbese 
basins  tbe  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  while  in  the  old  river-beds  they  are  rarely  discovered. 
These  basins  were  worked  in  early  rimes  as  deep  as  was  i)ossible  by 
means  of  shafts,  whims,  and  pumps,  but  as  the  bed-rock  was  approached 
the  water  was  found  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  they  were 
temporarily  abandoned.  Subsequently,  drain-tunnels  of  great  length 
were  .run  at  various  places  where  these  basins  occur.  Two  of  these 
enterprises,  the  first  in  contemplation,  the  second  nearly  completed, 
will  be  briefly  described  here  as  an  illustration  of  this  branch  of  mining. 

The  Turner's  Flat  and  Table  Mountain  Mining  Company  early  in  1870 
acquired  by  purchase  and  location  five  hundred  acres  of  ground  at 
Turner's  Flat,  near  Jamestown,  Tuolumne  County,  this  location  giving 
them  also  5,000  feet  in  length  on  the  Table  Mountain  channel ;   the 
^'flaf  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  Table  Mountain,  and  their  loc^on 
running  down  on  the  western  side  of  the  lava-covered  mountain  toward 
the  Stanislaus  River.    They  are  now  making  application  for  a  patent  to 
this  tract  and  negotiating  for  capital  to  open  their  ground.    Turner's 
Flat  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  auriferous  gravej,  which  has  proved  very 
rich,  and  is  of  unknown  depth.    Between  the  years  1853  and  1857,  when 
in  the  possession  of  former  owners,  several  shafts  were  sunk  in  the  flat, 
near  the  line  of  the  lava,  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  water  was  encountered,  of  such  volume  as  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
best  pumping  machinery  then  in  use.    About  the  year  1855  or  1856,  an 
English  company  acquired  large  interests  on  the  flat,  and  endeavored 
todrain  itbynmningatunnelfroihSlateGulch.asmall  stream  tributary 
to  Wood's  Creek,  lying  far  to  the  east  of  Table  Mountain.    This  tunnel,  if 
(completed,  would  have  been  about  three  miles  in  length,  but  after  spend- 
ing (30,000  it  was  ascertained  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  the  sur- 
veys, and  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  on  the  grade  they  were  running 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  surface  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  and  the  work  was  abandoned.    No  tunnel  except  one  from  Wood's 
Creek  seemed  feasible  for  the  drainage  of  this  ground,  and  this  would 
have  been  nearly  five  miles  in  length  with  a  light  grade.    This  valuable 
property  then  remained  unoccupied  and  undeveloped  for  a  period  of 
neariy  ten  years,  when  the  present  company  acquired  the  ground  and 
decided  on  a  new  point  of  attack  by  opening  the  bottom  of  Turner's 
Flat  from  the  west  side  of  Table  Mountain,  where  the  formation  is  very 
precipitous,  instead  of  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  slopes  gently  to 
Wood's  Creek.    This  tunnel  will  enter  the  west  side  of  Table  Mountain 
about  three  hundred  feet  below  its  summit  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  lava  line.    It  is  estimated  from  surveys  that  its  total 
length  will  not  exceed  three  thou^ud  feet,  and  at  that  distance,  witii  a 
griHle  of  ten  inches  to  twelve  feet,  it  will  tap  the  gravel  deposits  of 
Turner's  Flat  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.    A  deep  gorge, 
setting  back  on  the  western  face  of  Table  Mountain,  opposite  the  flat, 
greatly  facilitates  the  construction  of  this  tunnel.    The  Turner's  Flat 
graTcl  deposit  is  evidently  an  outbreak  from  the  Table  Mountain  chan- 
nel, and  had  yielded  about  $1,000,000  before  operations  were  suspended. 
The  gravel  on  the  bottom  is  said  to  have  paid  as  high  as  $5  i)er  bucket. 
The  tunnel  will  be  laid  with  flume,  and  the  grade  will  be  sufficient  to 
effectually  break  up  the  gravel  and  release  the  gold. 

The  Kincaid  Flat  Mining  Company  is  a  San  Francisco  company,  who 
have  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  an  enteq>rise  similar  to  tbe 
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above,  and  are  now  approaching  its  completion.  Kincaid  Flat  is  a 
basin-like  depression,  anrcounded  by  low  hills,  situated  a  few  miles  from 
Jamestown,  Tnolamne  County,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  great  lime- 
stonerbelt,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  gravel  of 
unknown  depth.  Mining  was  commenced  here  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  placers  on  the  limestone  belt,  and  immense  sums  were  taken  from, 
the  flat.  Eumor  says  that  one  claim  flfty-flve  feet  square  yielded  $100,000, 
and  that  the  total  product  of  the  flat  was  not  much  less  than  $2,000,000. 
•While  any  estimate  of  the  yield  of  a  tract  of  mining  ground  in  early 
times  must  be  accepted  with  due  allowance  for  local  exaggeration,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  this  ground  was  notoriously  and  fabulously  rich* 
The  present  company  having  acquired  this  ground  several  years  since, 
commenced  a  tunnel  from  Sullivan's  Greek,  the  nearest  depression,  and 
have  been  working  on  it  ever  since.  After  running  an  open  cut  t\tO 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  they  commenced  a  tunnel,  and  had  run  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  up  to  November,  1871.  They 
had  four  hundred  feet  more  to  run  to  strike  the  bed-rock  of  the  basin. 
Their  tunnel  is  about  five  by  seven,  and  for  one  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  runs  through  limestone,  when  they  encountered  a  trap-dike  of  ex- 
cessive hardness,  which  will  materially  delay  its  completion..  The  tunnel 
has  already  cost  $60,000,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  model  piece  of  work. 
The  labor  has  so  far  been  done  by  hand,  but  it  is 
probable  it  will  be  completed  by  machinery.  This 
tunnel  will  not  drain  the  flat  below  a  depth  of  eighty 
feet  from  surface.  The  construction  of  such  an  ex- 
pensive work  shows  the  confidence  of  our  local  capital- 
ists in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our  mines. 

At  Mokelnmne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  extensive 
operations  are  carried  on  in  the  ancient  channels. 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted.  They  will  be  noticecl 
at  some  length  in  this  report.  Near  San  Andreas, 
Calaveras  County,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Angel's, 
Murphy's,  and  Yallecito  channels,  mining  will  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor  during  the  coming  year.  At 
Byrnes^  Ferry  a  New  "Sork  Company  have  tunneled 
Table  Mountain  and  are  said  to  be  taking  out  good 
pay.  Extensive  gravel  operations  are  also  in  pro- 
gress at  Garrote,  in  Tuolumne  County,  and  in  var- 
ious parts  of  MariiH)sa  County.  There  is  much 
similarity  in  methods  of  mining  in  these  various 
localities,  and  my  time  and  space  will  not  admit  of 
more  than  general  descriptions  of  some  of  the  rep- 
resentative claims,  selected  on  account  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  operations.  These  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  this  article. 

The/armaHan  of  gravel  deposits, — As  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  gravel  operations  in  isolated 
patches  which  were  formerly  parts  of  ancient,  river- 
beds, I  present  the  section  of  a  shaft  in  a  claim  near 
AngePs  Camp,  Calaveras  County,  in  which  a  human 
skuH  was  found  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet,  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  gravel  tL\e 
feet  in  thickness.  The  figures  on  the  left-haid  side 
represent  feet,  and  show  the  thickness  of  the  different  153 
strata.  The  i^uU  was  found  in  the  five-fgot  gravel-bed 
above  the  "  red  lava." 
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When  the  State  geologist  shall  have  completed  his  labors  and  issued 
his  reports  through  the  press,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  many  facts 
which  will  elucidate  and  perhaps  reconcile  many  apparent  contradic- 
tions now  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  these  deposits.  Mr.  Good- 
year, one  of  Professor  Whitney's  assistants,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mountain 
Democrat,  thus  foreshadows  a  new  theory: 

With  reference  to  the  general  qaestion  of  the  orig^in  and  distribntion  of  the  aarif- 
eroos  g[ravel  itself  there  haveibeeu  no  end  of  theorieB,  and  every  agency  that  is  capable 
of  moying  rocks,  from  salt-water  oceans  to  enormous  glaciers  and  floating  icebergs,  has 
been  called  in  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  With  reference  to  most  of  these  theo- 
ries, it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  state  the  fiict  that  no  weU-informed  man  can 
study  carefnUy  ibr  himself  m  the  field  over  any  considerable  extent  of  this  coontry 
the  character  and  distribntion  of  the  gravel,  and  the  detailed  stmetnre  of  the  buiks 
with  the  fossils  which  they  contain,  without  beine  led  to  the  irresistible  oonclosion 
that  there  is  but  one  possible  agency  which  is  at  aU  capable  of  satisfactorily  account- 
ing for  the  complex  and  intricate  phenomena,  and  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  actiou 
of  fresh  and  running  water.  This  agency  was  involved  in  the  old ''  bine-lead  theory  " 
which  has  been  for  so  many  years  a  favorite,  not  only  among  the  best-informed  prac- 
tical meQi  but  among  leading  geologists  and  mining  engineers  as  welL  The  |[ist  of 
this  tneory  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  by  saving  that  it  involved  the  supposition  of 
the  former  existence  here  of  a  great  river  with  its  branches,  the  main  trunk  of  this 
river  being  supposed  to  hold  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles,  if  not  more,  a  general 
sontheaaterly  course,  nearly  parallel  with  the  present  main  crest  of  the  Sierra,  before 
the  mountains  Vere  uplifted.  But  the  detailed  and  extensive  explorations  of  the 
gravel  mines  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  State  geological 
survey,  have  developed  among  other  things  the  fact  that  this  theory,  too,  is  not  only 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  complex  facts,  but  that  it  is  not  nnfreqneutly  in  direct 
conflict  with  them.  The  questions  involved  are  extremely  complex,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  in  the  absence  of  systematic  and  extensive  investigation  of  the  facts  in  the 
field,  the  theories  at  first  propounded  should  have  been  wide  of  the  mark.  And  our 
own  work  in  this  direction  is  by  no  means  as  yet  complete.  What  the  true  theory  is, 
therefore,  it  would  be  premature  for  me  to  attempt  to  develop  here.  But  it  is  rapidly 
assuming  shape  in  our  minds,  and  the  whole  subject  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  ^ological  report  of  Profossur  J.  D.  Whitney,  provided 
the  coming  legislature  shall  furiimh  the  requisite  means  for  their  coiuplotiou  and  pub- 
lication. 

TJie  limestone  belt— Placer  mining. — Another  promiDent  feature  in  the 
geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  limestone  belt,  on  which  are 
found  the  early  placers,  noted  for  their  immense  yield  from  1850  to  1855. 
This  belt  runs  through  all  the  southern  mining  counties,  and  can  be 
traced  continuously  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  Its  course  is  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  its  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  or 
four  miles,  in  some  places  contracting,  at  others  expanding.  At  Sonora 
it  is  narrow,  while  at  Shaw's  Flat  and  Columbia,  a  few  miles  farther 
north,  it  is  several  miles  in  width.  Throughout  its  entire  length  it  was 
noted  for  the  richness  of  its  placer  deposits,  which  were,  however,  merely 
superficial,  rarely  exceeding  in  depth  six  or  eight  feet,  except  in  places 
where  the  limestone' formation  contracts,  and  at  these  points  it  has  been 
worked  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  by  following  and 
cleaning  the  crevices.  Throughout  its  length  the  limestone  bed-rock  has 
been  deeply  worn  by  the  action  of  swiftly  running  water  carrying  bowl- 
ders and  debrisj  which  have  cut  and  carved  it  in  the  most  singular  and 
fantastic  shapes  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  In  many  places  remarkable  un- 
derground caverns  of  unknown  extent  are  found.  One  of  these  exists  near 
Cave  City,  El  Dorado  County,  of  many  acres  in  extent,  which  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored,  although  discovered  as  early  as  1852.  The 
rich  flats  near  Columbia  and  Springfield,  when  discovered  by  the  early 
prospectors,  were  covered  with  dense  growths  of  pine,  and  the  entire 
face  of  the  country  has  been  so  changed  by  mining  operations  as  to  be 
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murecogoizable  to  tbe  miner  of  '49-'50.  The  richest  portion  of  the  lime- 
stone l^lt  has  been  fonn^  on  the  east  side  of  Table  Mountain,  in  Tno- 
lamne  County,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  placers  owed  much  of  their 
wealth  to  the  scattering  and  distribution  by  water  of  portions  of  the 
Table  Mountain  channel  not  protected  by  lava.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  near  Springfield,  Columbia,  and 
Shaw's  Flat — all  of  these  places  being  but  slightly  below  the  level  of 
the  ancient  channel  at  its  exposed  points.  These  towns,  and  Sonora, 
Jamestown,  Montezuma,  and  Chinese  Camp,  owe  their  existence  to  this 
class  of  placers.  Near  the  head  of  Table  Mountain,  where  the  basins 
and  crevices  on  the  limestone  belt  are  deep,  we  find  the  towns  of  Mur- 
phy's and  Yallecito,  in  Calaveras  County,  where  mining  is  still  prosecuted 
on  ^  small  scale  by  means  of  whims  and  pumps,  with  a  fair  profit,  but 
the  ground  remaining  to  be  worked  is  limited.  At  these  points  the  Table 
Mountain  is  much  broken  up  and  loses  its  identity  as  a  continuous  range. 
The  ** flats'^  between  the  mound-like  elevations  have  proved  exceedin^y 
liefa,  but  all  efforts  to  drain  them  have  proved  pecuniary  failures  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  length  of  tunnels  required.  The  towns  of  Colum- 
bia, Springfield,  and  Sonora,  once  the.  most  populous  of  the  southern 
mines,  were  built  on  the  best  placer  ground,  and  town  lots  are  now  more 
valuable  for  mining  purposes  than  for  business  and  residence.  Placer 
mining  in  their  vicinity  has  been  virtually  abandoned  to  fixe  Chinese,' 
who  are  satisfied  to  work  ground  which  has  been  passed  through  the 
sluice-boxes  two  or  three  times.  It  often  happens  in  these  towns  that  a 
lot  with  a  brick  house  on  it  is  bought  and  the  house  torn  down,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  gold  from  the  ground*.  As  some  of  these 
towns  are  very  much  decayed,  property  of  this  kind  can  be  bought  for 
prices  which  leave  an  ample  margin  of  profit  after  sluicing  out  the 
ground.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  the  foUowing  item  from  the 
Sonora  Democrat  of  April  15, 1871,  is  given : 

The  fine  brick  store  occupied  so  many  years  bv  Gondii  has  been  taken  down  with 
tbe  store-room  next  sonth  oi  it,  and  now  the  brick  bnihling  next  north  is  being  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  ground  under  it.  Every  day  pieces  of  quartz  are 
found  that  are  very  rich  in  gold.  The  store  was  built  on  ground  that  had  not  been 
mined ;  it  is  proving  so  rich  now  that  a  mining  hole  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
building.  Pieces  containing  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  each  have  been  taken 
oat  within  a  week.  One  week's  washing  has  averaged  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  em- 
ployed, running  one  wheelbarrow,  and  only  as  yet  washing  top  dirt.  Several  pieces- 
were  found  ranging  from  one  to  three  ounces;  12  wagon-loads  (to  test  the  claim  before 
erecting  sluices;  paid  him  $150.  In  the  rear  of  this  same  building,  a  few  years  since,  one 
25-ponnd  chunk  was  found,  and  several  of  nearly  that  weight.  A  dog,  digging  for  a 
gopher,  at  one  time  scratched  out  a  piece  of  quartz  for  which  Mr.  C.  obtained  $70. 
Sinall  pieces  of  float  quartz  are  now  daily  found  in  this  claim  containing  from  $1  to  $10 
in  £cee  gold. 

In  fact,  it  wonld  donbtless  prove  a  paying  investment  to  buy  the  land 
on  which  several  of  these  towns  are  situated,  tear  down  the  buildings,^ 
and  sluice  off  the  ground.  The  town  of  Sonora,  however,  has  other 
resonrces,  and  is  now  experiencing  a  return  of  its  former  prosperity 
throagh  its  great  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  and  the  numer- 
ous quartz-mining  districts  of  which  it  is  the  basis  of  supply. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  counties  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  "  southern  mines."  The  placer  interests  of  the  county  have  been 
neglected  for  years,  but  this  brauch  of  miuiug  will  be  revived  with  the 
introduction  of  water,  for  which  purpose  several  ditches  are  being  con.- 
Btnieted. 
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The  quartz  interests  show  marked  improvemeut,  manife8ted  by  the 
opening  of  many  mines  abandoned  for  years,  tbe  discovery  of  new 
ledges,  and  the  investment  of  San  Francisco  capital  in  developed  mines. 
The  mines  belonging  to  the  Mariposa  estate  are  so  situated  that  they 
require  water  for  mUling  purposes ;  the  mines  are  proven  to  be  abun- 
dantly rich  and  comparatively  inexhaustible,  but  cannot  be  worked  suc- 
cessfully the  year  round  without  taking  the  ores  to  the  Merced  Biver. 
They  now  propose  bringing  the  river  to  the  mines,  and  the  longtalked- 
of  Mariposa  ditch,  located  in  1852,  is  no  longer  a  myth  but  a  fixed  fact, 
as  the  work  is  being  actively  prosecuted  by  the  company. 

Of  the  celebrated  Mariposa* estate  and  its  mines  there  is  nothing  this 
year  to  be  said.  A  new  set  of  legal  complications  has  paralyzed  opera- 
tions, but  will  terminate,  it  is  believed,  in  a  complete  reorganization  free 
€f  incumbrances. 

The  county  of  Mariposa  possesses  many  valuable  claims  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  State.  Among  these  we  may  instance  the  Ferguson 
mine,  the  Eclipse,  and  Hites'  Gove  mines. 

The  Ferguson  mine  has  recently  been  sold  to  an  English  company  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  fork  of  the  Merced 
Biver,  not  far  distant  from  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  company  own 
^,700  feet,  and  intend  erecting  powerful  machinery,  as  there  is  water- 
power  enough  to  drive  an  unlimited  number  of  stamps.  This  mine  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  ten  years  without  levying  an  assess- 
ment, and  during  the  present  year>  has  paid  dividends  of  $4,000  per 
month  with  an  eight-stamp  mill.  The  vein  is  from  1  to  8  feet  thick, 
averaging  2^  feet.  The  average  pay  of  the  rock  is  now  about  $44  "per 
ton.  Their  tunnel  is  in  1,100  feet,  on  a  level  with  the  mill,  to  which  the 
rock  is  easily  taken  by  car.  At  the  back  of  the  tunnel  they  have  sunk 
a  shaft  100  feet  deep  ;  at  this  point  it  is  800  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Hites'  Cove  mine  (described  in  report  for  1871)  is  engaged  in 
driving  a  cross-cut  which  is  expected  to  reach  the  lode  in  May,  1872. 
This  cross-cut  will  give  them  three  hundred  feet  of  backs.  This  mine 
has  always  paid  large  returns  to  its  owners. 

The  Washington  mine  has  a  large  vein  and  supplies  a  forty-stamp  mill. 
It  has  never  levied  an  assessment,  but  has  paid  for  all  improvements 
from  its  opening. 

The  Francis  mine  is  a  notable  instance  of  a  successful  mining  opera- 
tion without  capital.  Mr.  Francis,  the  recent  owner,  purchased  the  mine 
six  years  since  on  credit,  and  erected  on  it  a  five-stamp  mill.  The  mine 
and  mill  soon  yielded  its  owner  a  large  advance  on  the  original  cost 
The  mine  has  recently  been  purchased  by  parties  in  San  Francisco  who 
propose  erecting  a  sixty-stamp  mill,  as  the  mine  has  been  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  warrant  it,  having  three  years'  ore  in  sight  and  opened  up. 
The  lode  is  from  4  to  12  feet  thick,  and  is  traceable  for  miles  through  the 
country — ^is  opened  by  an  adit  level  driven  on  the  mountain  side  on  the 
lode  with  constantly  increasing  backs.  The  rim  will  pay  in  free  gold 
milling  process  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  with  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  of 
sulphurets,  worth  from  $100  to  $300  per  ton.  The  pay  chute  is  of  unusual 
length,  and  is  already  traced  and  tested  for  1,900  feet  The  company  have 
3,000  feet  of  lode. 

There  are  many  other  mines  in  the  county  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, but  their  opening  has  been  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  conditioo. 
of  the  Mariposa  estate,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  contain 
the  best  mines  in  the  county,  and  which,  considered  abroad  as  an  un*« 
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snccessful  example  of  mining  on  a  large  scale,  has  proved  detrimental  to 
all  attempts  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  this  county.  The  condition 
of  this  estate  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  incident  to  the 
control  of  all  large  and  unwieldy  corporations  whose  stock  is  elevated 
or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of  operators  who  never  saw  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  feel  no  interest  in  its  development  beyond  the 
temporary  enhancement  or  depression  of  the  value  of  shares  in  the 
stock  market  for  the  purposes  of  speculation. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  as  the 
resources  of  the  county  in  gold-bearing  quartz  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  leading  mining  operators  of  San  Francisco,  who 
have  purchased  several  mines  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  development 
of  the  long-neglected  wealth  of  this  county. 

TUOLUMNE   COUNTY. 

This  county,  adjoining  Mariposa  on  the  north,  has  an  area  of  915,000 
acres,  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  is  under  cultivation,  although 
the  soil  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  from  the  foot-hills  to  an 
elevation  of  2,600  feet  in  the  Sierras,  is'unequaled  in  the  productiveness 
of  its  orchards'  and  vineyards,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  flavor  of  its 
fruits.  The  county  has  promising  quartz  interests  which  have  for  a  few 
years  past  been  dormant,  but  are  now  reviving  under  the  impulse  of 
successful  operations  in  this  branch  of  mining,  while  gravel-mining  at 
various  places  on  Table  Mountain  has  proved,  under  good  management^ 
both  safe  and  profitable  as  a  business. 

Chinese  Camp. — ^The  town  of  Chinese  Camp  is  situated  in  a  basin  or 
flat,  east  of  Table  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  Mother  lode  lying  about  one  mile  east  of  the  town.  Tlie 
present  population  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  persons,  of  whom 
three-fifths  are  Chinese.  The  main  interest  of  the  place  has  been  placer- 
mining  on  the  flat  on  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  ground  has  been 
worked  over  to  bed-rock,  a  depth  of  three  to  five  feet,  and  the  best  part 
esdiausted,  although  the  Chinese  still  carry  on  mining  on  a  small  scale 
when  they  can  find  dirt  paying  one  dollar  a  day  to  the  hand,  of  which 
enough  remains  to  last  for  several  years.  The  supply  of  water  is  limited, 
rarely  more  than  one  hundred  inches  being  available,  and  this  is  sold 
at  fifteen  cents  per  inch  for  ten  hours'  use.  Great  difliculties  were  met 
witib  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  this  place,  as  a  deep 
ravine  (Wood's  Creek)  ran  between  the  town  and  the  nearest  ditch. 
These  were  finally  surmounted  by  running  a  j)ipe,  eleven  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  mile  in  length,  from  the  Pha3nix  Water  Company's 
reservoir  across  the  ravine  of  Wood's  Creek  to  a  hill  above  the  town. 
The  bead  of  the  water-supply  (at  the  i^servoir)  is  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  discharge-lK)x  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  and  an  inter- 
vening depression — the  ravine  of  Wood's  Creek — ^having  a  depth  of 
seven  hundred  feet,  measured  from  the  discharge-box,  has  been  over- 
come, not  by  the  construction  of  an  expensive  trestW-work,  as  was 
formerly  the  practice  in  carrying  water  over  depressions,  but  by  laying 
the  pii)e8  on  the  surface  and  relying  on  the  pressure.  Two  hundred 
inches  have  been  safely  run  through  this  pipe.  The  gold  found  here  is 
noted  for  its  fineness,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  the  breaking  up  of 
old  channels,  of  which  remnants  are  found  on  the  edges  of  the  basin. 
The  pay-dirt  extends  entirely  across  the  flat  or  basin,  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles.  Some  spots  proved  very  rich,  but  were  quickly 
exhausted^  and  the  future  of  this  class  of  miiiing  is  not  promising. 
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Detached  masses  or  patches  of  cemented  gravel  are  found  on  the 
summits  of  a  few  mounds  or  spurs  of  hills  in  this  basin.  These  patches^ 
on  account  of  their  hardness,  seem  to  have  resisted  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  air  and  water,  which  have  swept  away  and  scattered  the 
original  deposit  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  depositing  the  released  gold 
in  Uie  adjacent  gulches  and  streams  and  over  the  flat.  They  are  but  iso- 
lated monuments,  indicating  the  existence,  ages  since,  of  an  extensive  belt 
of  gravel  deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  but  whether  in  the  channel  of 
a  running  stream,  or  in  a  lake- like  depression,  or  whether  these  dieposits 
were  formed  from  the  ^'  wash  ^  of  the  ancient  river  now  covered  by  the 
lava  of  Table Mountain,(whichls  probably  thecase,)  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  cl()se  observation  and  patientinvestigation.  One  of  these  patches, 
situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  basin,  covers  an  area  of  about  ten 
acres  and  proved  exceedingly  rich,  most  of  the  pay  being  found  in  a 
blue  streak,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness  and  lying 
immediately  above  the  bed-rock.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  in  this  tract 
did  not  exceed  thirty  feet,  and  the  best  surface-diggings  of  the  vicinity 
were  found  on  the  slope  to  the  east  of  this  mound  and  in  the  bed  of 
Wood^s  Greek.  These  detached*  masses  of  gravel  are  said  to  extend 
southerly  into  Mariposa  County,  where  they  exist  in  larger  bodies,  and 
will  be  worked  immediately  on  the  completion  of  several  ditches  now  in 
process  of  construction.  Toward  the  north  we  And  the  great  surface 
deposits  of  the  limestone  belt  which  probably  owe  its  origin  to  the 
same  causes. 

The  quartz  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  all  supposed  to  be 
on  the  Mother  lode,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  east.  They  are,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  southerly  and  proceeding  north :  The  Clio,  10  stamps — 
not  running  for  two  years ;  Orcutt's  mine  (supposed  to  be  on  a  spur  of 
the  Mother  lode) — a  very  rich  vein  of  decomposed  quartz :  Eagle,  10 
stamps — operations  suspended  in  mill  pending  completion  or  drain  tun- 
nel ;  the  Shawmut — ^idle  for  two  years;  belongs  to  a  Boston  company 
and  is  closed  on  account  of  mismanagement  and  defective  machinery. 

Two  miles  northerly  from  Chinese  Camp,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  same 
basin,  is  situated  the  decayed  and  deserted  town  of  Montezuma,  which 
was  once  noted  for  its  rich  placers.  Wood's  Crossing,  on  Wood's  Creek^ 
one  mile  south  of  Jamestown,  is  noted  as  being  the  first  ground  worked 
in  the  southern  mines,  early  in  1848.  The  creek  here  was  very  rich,  and 
was  worked  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  many  here  at  that  time. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  traders  who  came  into  this  part  of  the  country 
bonght  gold-dust  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  its  weight  in  beads, 
raisins,  &c. 

JamesUncn. — Between  Montezuma  and  Jamestown  the  country  is 
broken  up  by  rolling  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  The  Mother  lode  is 
intersected  and  cut  half  a  mile  south  of  Jamestown  by  Wood's  Creek, 
a  stream  carrying  but  little  water  in  the  summer,  but  very  turbulent  in 
the  rainy  season.  At  this  point  the  croppings  of  the  lode  have  a  width 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet,  compact  and  lK>ldiy  defined,  with  numer- 
ous spurs  and  parallel  veins  on  the  east  side,  but  the  quartz  is  barren 
at  the  surface.  These  parallel  veins  have  proved  very  rich  but  not  con- 
tinuous. Abandoned  excavations  and  tunnels  show  that  they  have  been 
followed  till  they  ^^  pinched  out"  or  became  merged  in  the  main  lode.  Near 
here,  on  the  line  of  the  Mother  lode,  are  situated  Quartz  Mountain  and 
Whisky  Hill,  famous  for  both  rich  quartz  mines  and  great  failures. 
The  most  noted  mines  are  the  Golden  Rule,  the  App  mine,  the  Heslep 
mine,  and  the  property  of  iiosencrans,  Preston  &  Co.  on  Whisky  flilL 
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About  0136  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Jamestown  the  Motljerlode  has  been 
crossed  by  the  lava  flow  of  Table  Mountain,  and  makes  its  appearance 
again  in  prominent  croppings  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  at  the 
Bawhide  mine,  one  of  the  oldest  locations  in  the  county. 

The  past  history  of  Jamestown  is  that  of  all  mining  towns  relying 
mainly  on  placer  diggings — a  ha«ty  growth  and  a  slow  but  sure  decay. 
The  placers  in  this  vicinity  and  the  bed  of  Wood's  Creek  were  of  great 
richness,  and  for  a  few  years  the  sales  of  gold-dust  averaged  nearly 
$1,000  per  day.  The  placers  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
Chinese  Camp,  rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  depth,and  have  been  worked 
over  several  times.  The  present  population  does  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred. The  future  of  the  town  depends  on  the  quartz-mining  on  the 
Mother  lode  and  the  opening  of  the  old  channel  underlying  Table 
Mountain.  Both  of  these  classes  of  itiining  require  large  expenditures, 
but  promise  large  and  profitable  returns. 

Quartz  Mountain  is  a  cone-shaped  hill  rising  abniptly  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  a  rolling  country.  Its  isolated  position 
makes  it  a  prominent  landmark  for  miles  around,  this  prominence 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  an  immense  cropping  of  quartz  which  grosses 
the  summit  of  the  mount^n  on  the  fine  of  the  Mother  lode,  and  at  a 
distance  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  wall.  Most  of  the  mines 
BTe  opened  about  half  way  between  the  base  and  the  summit.  The  vein- 
matter  here  seems  to  have  widened  with  the  expansion  of  the  mountain, 
and  veins  are  found  both  on  the  foot-wall  and  the  hanging-wall,  sepa- 
rated by  masses  of  broken  slate  and  quartz,  known  as  'Miorse-matter.'^' 
These  veins  have  a  pitch  to  the  east  of  eighty  degrees. 

The  Heslep  mine,  on  Quartz  Mountain,  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
developed  mine  on  Quartz  Mountain,  is  a  location  of  1,555  feet  on  the 
hanging  wall  of  the  lode.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1852,  and  was  then 
worked  by  an  open  cut  on  the  face  of  the  ledge.  This  cut  has 
been  continued  for  nearly  100  feet,  and  a  tunnel  run  from  its 
face,  on  the  ledge,  a  distance  of  600  feet.  Winzes  have  been  sunk 
from  the  floor  of  this  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  65  feet  and  a  new 
level  opened.  On  this  level  the  vein  is  14  feet  widej  8  feet  of 
this  vein-matter  is  hard  white  quartz,  and  6  feet  are  a  mixture  of  soft 
slate  and  broken  quartz,  highly  sulphureted.  The  foot-wall  of  the 
vein  is  greenstone  and  the  hanging-wall  slate.  The  average  pay  of 
this  mine,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  tiie  mines 
on  Quartz  Mountain,  is  about  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  rock  taken 
from  the  tunnel,  and  a  slight  advance  for  rock  from  the  lower  level. 
This  is  exclusive  of  specimen  rock,  which  is  now  often  encountered  as 
depth  in  the  mountain  is  attained.  The  pay  runs  in  chutes  or  chimneys 
which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  length,  but  several  are  found  on  the  line 
of  the  location.  The  softer  material  can  be  mined  and  milled  at  an 
expense  of  $3  per  ton.  Of  this  class  of  rock  large  reserves  are  in  sigtit 
on  the 'surface  which  can  be  cut  down  on  an  open  face  and  run  through 
the  mill  in  large  quantities,  with  a  profit  of  $3  to  $5  per  ton  without  in- 
terfering with  the  development  of  the  mine.  The  property  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Heslep,  and  is  an  example  of  prudent  and 
skillful  management.  He  has  commenced  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  sur- 
face to  connect  with  the  winze  fh)m  the  tunnel,  and  on  its  completion 
will  open  a  new  level  100  feet  below  the  tunnel,  or  300  feet  in  depth 
from  the  surface.  The  mill  has  fifteen  stamps  of  650  pounds,  with  a 
crushing  capacity  of  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  per  day,  and  is  run  by  an 
overshot  wheel  forty  feet  in  diameter,  supplied  with  water  all  the  year, 
at  an  expense  of  $140  per  week,  night  and  day.    The  mill  is  built  for 
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tlkirty  stamps,  and  the  other  fifteen  will  be  pot  in  as  soon  as  the  shaft  is 
sank  and  the  l5wer  level  opened.  The  mill,  situated  a  short  distance 
below  the  moath  of  the  tnnnel,  is  piovided  with  Stanford's  self-feeding 
apparatne,  reqairing  only  one  man  to  attend  to  the  fifteeti  stamps.  No 
pans  are  nsed,  as  the  main  reliance  is  on  the  free  gold.  The  sulphnrets 
are  preeerred  for  fatnre  treatment. 

The  App  mine  next  adjoining  and  parallel  on  the  east  is  owned  by 
Griffin  &  Go.  The  ledge  is  1,000  feet  long,  and  from  15  to  30  feet  wide. 
They  have  a  25-Btamp  mill,  but  it  has  only  been  run  at  intervals  during 
past  year.  Their  rock  will  run  from  $15  to  820  per  ton.  They  have  a 
shaft  down  580  feet,  on  an  incline  of  60°.  The  hoisting- works  are  very 
complete,  and  ran  by  an  engine  of  25  horsepower. 

The  Knox  mine,  one-half  mile  Irom  the  Heslep,  is  1,200  feet  in  length, 
with  a  vein  10  to  20  inches  in  width.  It  is  owned  by  Preston  &  Co. 
They  have  hoisting-works  run  by  a  30  horse-power  engine,  and  a  mill 
of  ten  stamps  and  two  arrastras,  now  crushing  ten  tons  per  day.  The 
quartz  yields  an  average  of  $30  per  ten  exclnsive  of  snlphnrets. 

The  Golden  Knle,  near  Poverty  Hill,  is  owned  by  a  San  Francisco  com- 
pany. Their  mill  of  15  stamps  is  run  by  water-power,  (50-foot  wheel,}  and  , 
will  crash  15  tons  perday  (21  houfs,)  which  average  $10  per  ton.  A  tunnel 
500  feet  iu  length  is  run  in  on  a  grade  with  the  mill,  to  which  the  rock  is 
brought  by  car.  This  tunnel  runs  nearly  east.  At  this  point,  the  tunnel 
runs  south  75  feet,  where  their  ho  is  ting- works  are  situated,  87  feet  under- 
ground. The  hoisting- works  are  run  by  an  engine  of  12  horsepower. 
At  the  hoi  sting- works  there  is  a  vertical  shaft  225  feet  deep  from  the 
surface.  The  hanging-wall  is  of  serpentine,  and  the  foot-wall  of  slate 
formation.'  The  vein  is  from  7  to  9  feet  wide.  The  Golden  Rule  has 
not  been  worked  regularly  during  the  year  1871,  and  no  dividends  were 
paid. 

'  Tahle  Mountain. — This  remarkable  remnant  of  the  basaltic  overfiow 
overlieSf  as  is  well  known,  the  ancient  channel  of  auriferous  gravel. 
The  accompanying  diagram  is  made  from  observations  with  a  Green's 
barometer,  and  shows  the  interesting  fact  that  the  rim-rock  of  the  an- 
cieftt  river  is  higher  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  The  difference  is 
33  feet. 

^ f.  The  observation  taken  at  A 

„    m  ■■■■  I-—'.  .  r:vv^n~~~ ,       ^gg  luadB  (it  tho  hoistjug-works 

J.  \      '^^  *''®   ^^'^''^   Mountain   Co.'s 

I"--  '  '  ,     claim,  on  the  eastern   side  of 

I        .  ,.  '  ""^  Table      Mountain,       (formerly 

■  kiiownaath6"Hurabug"claim,) 

87  feet  above  the  rim-rock  of  the 

■-  ancient  river,  covered   by  the 

~" —  lava-flow  known  as  Table  Moun- 

•  X  ,  tain;  elevation,  1,080  feet. 

.  Observation  Bwasmadeat  the 

aecuonoi Table Mtjuutata,  CaUfornia.         hoistiug-works  of  Hiighes'  mine, 

on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 

(formerly  known  as  the  Maine  Boys'  tunnel)  110  feet  above  the  rim  rock 

of  the  ancient  channel;  elevation  1,736  feet.    This  claim  is  nest  adjoining 

and  south  of  the  Table  Mountain  Tannel  Co.'s  gronnd. 

Observation  C  was  taken  on  the  summit  or  plane  of  Table  Mount^ain 
and  at  a  point  equidistant  from  observations  A  and  B ;  elevation  1,882 
feet. 

The  diagram,  a  cross-section  of  Table  Mountain,  is  a  representation 
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of  the  Stratification  at  this  point :  a  is  the  basaltic  lava  rising  in 
precipitous  cliffs  from  the  sorroauding  country :  b  a  stratum  of  com- 
pact sand  nearly  hard  enough  to  be  designatea  as  sandstone ;  under- 
neath this  is  a  la^er  of  gravel,  represented  by  c  ;  and  o  shows  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  auriferous  gravel. 

The  auriferous  gravel  is  extracted  by  means  of  inclines  running  respect- 
ively from  A  and  B  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 

Mining  in  Table  3£ountain, — The  ground  of  the  ^'  Table  Mountain 
Tunnel  Company"  is  situated  on  Humbug  Flat,  about  one  mile  north  of 
Jamestown  on  the  east  slope  of  Table  Mountain.    The  company  own 
4,500  feet  of  ground,  north  and  south  on  channel,  and  claim  Irom  base 
to  base  of  the  mountain.    Their  gravel  deposit  is  partly  under  the  lava 
capping,  but 'a  large  x>ortion  of  the  best  ground  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
lava  flow  and  seemed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  deflection  of  the  ancient 
river    channel,  which    here    took    a    slight    bend,  followed  by  the 
lava  stream,  leaving  exposed  a  large  portion  of  the  pld  river  bed. 
The  ground  was  first  worked  in  1852  by  a  tunnel^runuing  from  Pepper- 
mint Creek,  an  insignificant  stream  on  the  east  side  of  Table  Mountain. 
This  tunnel  was  run  1,000  feet  in  slate  bed-rock,  and  on  rising  twenty- 
five  feet  pay  gravel  was  struck  near  the  rim  of  the  channel.    This 
tunnel  cost  $G0,000,  and  ruined  its  projectors,  only  four  of  them  hold- 
ing a  small  interest  when  pay  was  struck.    Subsequently  the  ground 
was  opened  by  inclines  higher  up  the  slope  and  near  the  edge  of  the 
lava  capping  of  the  mountain,  and  is  still  worked  by  this  method,  the 
Peppermint  Creek  tunnel  being  used  for  drainage.    Drifts  are  run  from 
these  inclines  by  means  of  which  the  ground  has  been  breasted  out  for 
a  length  of  2,oOO  feet,  and  2,000  feet  yet  remain  to  be  opened.    The 
channel  of  the  old  river  proved  to  be  from  IQO  to  150  feet  in  width,  and 
the  breasts  were  opened  to  a  width  of  30  to  80  feet  according  to  the 
yield  of  the  gravel.    The  thickness  of  the  pay  gravel  varies  from  four 
to  six  feet — the  richest  being  on  the  bed-rock,  which  is  "  picked'^  4own  to 
a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.    The  main  incline,  through  which  the 
mine  is  now  worked,  is  320  feet  in  length,  the  perpendicular  depth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  incline  to  the  surface  being  eighty-seven  feet.    The 
strata  passed  through  in  running  this  incline  were  compacted  sand 
alternated  with  thin  layers  of  "  pipe-clay."    Underneath  this  was  found 
the  pay  gravel — four  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  then  a  soft  slate  bed-rock. 
The  main  north  drift  is  now  1,600  feet  in^  length  on  the  channel,  but 
<'  breasting"  has  not  been  made  on  more  than  half  this  distance.    The 
gravel  is  brought  from  tlie  "head"  or  "  breasts  "  of  the  drifts  by  a  car 
drawn  by  a  mSo  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  whence  it  is  raised  to  the 
surface  and  emptied  in  a  large  dump-box. 

The  method  of  treatment  here  is  by  the  "  Cox  pan,"  a  process  which 
is  fully  described  in  another  part  of  this  report.  The  hoisting- works 
and  mill  are  Tun  by  eighty  inches  of  water,  by  means  of  an  overshot 
wheel  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  A  test  of  several  hundred  car-loads  of 
gravel  at  this  mine  showed  a  yield  of  five  to  six  dollars  per  car-load, 
equivalent  to  $10  per  cubic  yard 5  but  this  "run"  was  on  very  rich 
ground*  The  average  yield  for  a  run  of  several  successive  months 
would  probably  not  exceed  half  the  amount  obtained  when  the  test  was 
made,  and  with  this  yield  a  large  profit  accrues  to  the  owners.  The 
gravel  of  this  part  of  the  channel  of  Table  -Mountain  is  soft  and  easily 
extracted  with  the  pick.  In  using  the  ^'  pan  "  the  gravel  is  fed  contin- 
uously from  a  "  hopper,"  the  feeding  being  interrupted  only  long  enough 
to  discharge  the  bowlders  from  the  mill  or  pan.  The  dirt  released  by 
the  action  of  the  pan  passes  through  the  apertures  in  the  bottom^ 
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whence  it  runs  through  three  hundred  feet  of  sluiee-boxes,  and  the 
proprietors  are  confident  fipom  experimental  tests  that  they  save  as 
much  of  the  gohl  as  by  any  process  in  use.  They  speak  highly  of  the 
*»^Gox  pan"  after  two  years  of  constant  use.  ^ 

The  Hughes  mine,  comprising  the  ground  formerly  known  as  the 
Maine  Boys'  tunnel,  one  of  the  earliest  locations  on  Table  Mountain,  is 
situated  north  of,  and  next  adjoining  the  claim  above  described,  bnt 
is  opened  from  the  western  instead  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  here  neariy  2,000  feet  in  width.  The  main  drifts  of  the  two 
companies  are  now  approaching  each  other,  one  running  north  and  the 
other  south  on  the  channel,  and  before  the  close  of  the  present  yeai*  the 
communication  will  be  opened  through  the  mountain  under  the  lava 
crust  which  filled  the  aiicient  channel  of  Table  Mountain.  This  wOl 
afford  complete  ventilation  for  both  mines,  and  greatly  facilitate  ^ture 
explorations.  Barometrical  observations  taken  on  a  line  across  Table 
Mountain  at  this  point  give  the  tbllowing  results: 

Altitade  above  AealereL 

Month  of  Table  Mountain  Company's  incline,  enst  side  Table  Monutain 1, 680  feet 

Month  of  Hnfi^hea's  incline,  west  side  Table  Monutain 1, 7tld  feet 

Summit,  or  plane  Table  Mountain  between  these  points 1, 882  feet 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rim  rock  of  the  old  river  bed  is  thirty- 
three  feet  higher  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side,  showing  that 
the  river  wore  it«  deeper  channel  on  the  western  side.  The  bottom  of 
the  river  (bed-rock)  seems  to  be  about  300  feet  below  the  plane  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  an  interesting  question  which  we  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  State  geological  survey,  whether  these  facts  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  great  distribution  of  gold  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun^ 
ain  as  manifested  on  the  linie'stone  belt  from  Columbia  at  Kincaid  Flat, 
and  in  the  betl  of  Wood's  Creek.  The  Maine  Boys'  ground,  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune  for  nearly  twenty  years,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  its  present  energetic  owner,  Mr.  David  Hughes,  who 
has  demonstrated  that  this  class  of  mining  can  be  carried  on  with  uni- 
form profit  when  managed  with  economy  and  skill.  Mr.  Hughes  owns 
1,900  feet  on  the  channel,  and  his  ground  is  opened  by  an  incline  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  and  110  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth.  The  width  of  the  channel  varies  from  190  to  3d0  feet,  while  the 
pay-dirt  varies  from  thirty  feet  to  the  entire  width  of  the  channel.  The 
gravel  is  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  paying  portion  seldom 
exceeds  four  ieet  on  the  bottom.  The  stratification  is  the  same  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  Several  "  channels"  are  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  claim,  but  they  are  probably  the  results  of  the  changing  of  the  river 
bed  from  east  to  west  as  demonstrated  by  the  barometrical  observations 
above  noted.  The  claim  is  worked  through  two  tunnels,  the  drifts  in  one 
(the  old  Maine  Boys')  being  2,600  feet  in  length,  in  the  othei:  1,500  feet 
The  gravel  is  taken  out  and  hoists  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  claim 
last  described.  Mr.  Hughes  uses  two  "  Cox  i)ans,''  run  with  fifty  inches 
of  water  by  an  overshot  wheel  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Each  pan  will 
treat  forty  car-loads  of  gravel  per  day — one  ton  to  the  car-load.  The 
gravel  is  fed  continuously  as  at  the  Table  Mountain  Co.'smill,  abontten 
inches  of  gravel  being  kept  constantly  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  but  it 
is  here  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver.  From  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  of  sluices  are  used  belbw  the  pans.  The  yield  is 
from  $2  50  to  $3  per  car-load,  and  is  considered  good  pay.  The  gravel 
sometimes  yields  much  higher,  rarely  lower.  This  is  a  little  less  than  |5 
per  cubic  yard.  Mr.  Hughes  has  used  these  pans  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  has  made  several  improvements  in  their  construction 
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and  manipnlation,  particularly  in  the  distribution  of  the  water  in  the 
pnlp  while  in  motion.  He  says  they  will  successfully  work  any  gravel 
soft  enough  to  yield  to  the  pick,  and  work  it  closer  than  any  other  pro- 
cess, though  he  admits  the  loss  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  nner 
gold. 

Sonara. — ^The  country  between  Jamestown  and  Sonora,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  is  more  hilly,  and  mining  has  been  confined  to  the  bed  of 
Wood's  Creek.  The  town  of  Sonora,  the  largest  town  in  the  southern 
mines,  was  settled  in  the  summer  of  1848  by  a  party  of  Mexican  miners 
from  the  province  of  Sonora,  and  was  originally  known  as  the  ^^  Sono- 
lanian  Camp,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Jamestown,  which  was  settled  at 
about  the  same  time  and  known  as  the  ^^American  Camp."  In  the  fall 
i  of  1849,  with  the  discovery  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  placers  on  the 
limestone  belt,  the  population  of  Sonora  increased  with  great  rapidity 
and  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  five  thousand  persons.  This  population, 
however,  was  much  diminished  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  foreign  miners'  tax,  whioh  was  then  thirty  dollars  per 
mouth,  but  revived  in  1852,  and  stood  at  about  three  thousand  for  many 
years,  until  the  gi*adual  decay  of  the  placers,  when  it  settled  down  to 
its  present  population,  about  twelve  hundred  souls.  With  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  phicers  the  town  underwent  a  period  of  decay  nearly  as  rapid 
as  its  growth,  but  is  now  recovering  its  prosperity  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
This  town,  like  all  mining  towns  in  California,  has  sufiered  severely  from 
repeated  and  destructive  conflagrations.  The  losses  by  fire  from  1849 
to  1853,  during  which  period  four  great  fires  devastated  the  town,  were 
estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars.  The  first  newspaper  published  in 
the  mines  of  California  was  the  Sonora  Herald,  the  first  number 
being  issued  on  July  4, 1850.  Nos.  1  to  7  of  the  Herald  were  printed 
on  foolscap ;  single  copies  sold  at  fifty  cents.  The  state  of  society  during 
the  flush  times — from  1849  to  1853 — was  of  the  worst  description,  and 
crime  and  lawlessness  were  much  increased  by  the  ill-feeling  engendered 
between  the  Mexican  and  American  population.  Murder  and  robbery 
were  crimes  ot  frequent  occurrence,  and  these  were  punished  by  the 
stern  discipline  of  lynch  law.  In  1855  a  vigilance  committee  was  organ- 
ized, in  coo^equence  of  the  murder  of  some  Americans  by  Mexican  des- 
peradoes, and  after  several  summary  trials  and  executions  the  entire 
Mexican  population  was  banished,  and  the  guilty  and  innocent  sufifered 
alike.  The  winter  of  1852  was  remarkable  for  its  severity,  the  rainfall 
exceeding  that  of  any  year  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
white  races.  The  streams  rose  and  swept  away  the  few  ferries,  the 
roads  were  destroyed,  and  great  sickness,  destitution,  and  suffering 
resulted.  Some  ulen  of  the  price  of  living  in  Sonora  at  that  time  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  extract  translated  from  a  work  on  Cali- 
fornia, published  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1866,  by  I'Abb^  Alric,  who 
was  the  parish  priest  of  Sonora  from  1851  to  1855. 

"During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1852,"  says  the 
abb^,  ''rain  and  snow  fell  in  great  abundance,  and  the  roads  were  ren- 
dered impassa}>le  for  several  months.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
price  of  living  advanced  to  exorbitant  rates.  Eggs  were  worth  $1 
each;  bear's  meat,  $1  per  pound;  bread,  $2  per  pound;  chickens, <$10 
to  112  each ;  and  a  turkey  sold  for  $20.  Everything  else  was  sold  in 
proportion.'^  ♦ 

I  quote  a  few  more  extracts  from  this  work  to  show  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Sonora  at  this  period : 

"On  the  8th  of  June,  1851,"  says  the  abb^,  "I  was  compelled  to 
witness  a  terrible  spectiicle  at  a  neighboring  camp  where  I  was  called  to 
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admkiister  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  two  Mexicans  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Yankee  miners  on  the  bare  snspicion 
of  having  been  implicated  in  the  mnrder  of  two  Americans  whose  dead 
bodies  had  been  discovered  near  the  tents  of  the  Mexicans.  After  these 
miserable  men  had  received  the  rites  of  the  church,  a  noose  was  placed 
aronnd  their  necks,  the  end  of  the  rope  was  thrown  over  a  limb,  and 
they  were  placed  on  the  back  of  a  male  which  was  driven  from  nnder 
them,  the  men  remaining  suspended  nntil  life  was  extinct. 

^^  On  the  same  day  several  Americans  discharged  their  revolvers  into 
a  gambling-house  where  seven  Mexicans  were  seated  at  play,  on  the 
pretense  that  the  Mexicans  had  cheated  at  cards.  On  arriving,  I  found 
three  dead  and  the  others  wounded,  l^ese  died  the  next  day,  and  a 
common  grave  received  the  remains  of  all.  The  murderers  escaped 
unpunish^; 

*'  These  scenes  were  repeated  daily.  In  fact,  on  the  next  day  I  was 
sent  for  firom  Melones  (now  Carson  Hill)  to  confess  two  miners  accused 
of  robbing  a  sluice-box.  It  was  hecessary  to  cross  the  Stanislaus  Kiver, 
where  I  was  detained  for  some  time,  and  on  my  arrival  found  I  was  too 
late ;  the  only  thing  to  be  seen  was  two  corpses  swinging  from  a  limb 
projecting  over  a  precipice. 

"  One  night  I  was  called  to  visit  two  sick  men,  one  a  Frenchman,  the 
other  a  Mexican^  who  lived  in  a  tent  some  distance  from  the  town.  They 
did  not  seem  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and  I  left  them  at  11  p.  m., 
promising  to  return  early  in  the  morning.  Soon  after  my  departure 
they  were  robbed  and  murdered  for  the  gold  dust  in  their  possession, 
and  their  bodies  disposed  of,  and  on  my  return  in  the  morning  I  found 
neither  tent,  sick  men,  nor  corpses. 

"Such,^  remarks  the  abb6,  "is  life  in  California.''  This  journal, 
extending  over  a  i)eriod  of  four  years,  is  a  coustant  record  of  such 
scenes  as  the  above.  Finally  a  vigilance  committee  was  organized,  whose 
first  proceeding  was  the  banishment  of  all  the  Mexican  population  who 
refused  to  surrender  their  arms.  The  Hock  being  dispersed,  the  abb^ 
sought  new  fields  of  labor. 

The  Sonora  of  to-day,  with  its  churches,  schools,  stores,  and  pleasant 
residences  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rude  collection  of  tents  and  brush  houses  described  by 
I'Abb^  Alric,  and  the  rude  and  Im^wless  population  of  1849-'50  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  thrifty  and  energetic  population  engaged  principally  in 
the  development  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  locality,  in  fruit-rais- 
ing and  vine-culture,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  here  producing  fruit 
in  a  profusion  and  with  size  and  flavor  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State. 

Qtiartz-mining  near  Sonora. — ^To  the  east  of  Sonora,  high  up  in  the 
Sierras,  is  found  a  belt  of  quartz  mines,  inclosed  in  the  granite  forma- 
tion, which  are  rapidly  assuming  an  importance  second  to  none  in  the 
State  in  point  of  extent  and  productiveness,  and  but  little  l!nown  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  county.  We  will  briefly  notice  a  few  of 
these  claims. 

The  Confidence  mine  has  been  opened  for  more  than  ten  years,  during 
which  period  work  had  not  been  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  Ben  Holla- 
day  &  Co.,  who  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  $16,000  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  L.  Gilson,  a  miner  of  experience  and  skill.  The  claim  is 
1,050  feet  in  length ;  its  course  northwest  and  southeast,  with  a  dip  to 
the  west  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  degrees.  Both  walls  are  granite,  and 
tiie  fissure  V5uie8  in  v^th.    At  the  north  end  of  the  drills  the  vein  mat- 
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ter  is  about  ei^ht  feet  wide  and  yields  an  average  of  nearly  $75  x>er  ton. 
The  south  drifts  are  wider,  sometimes  attaining  a  width  of  sixteen  feet, 
and  the  yield  from  this  part  of  the  mine  is  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 
The  pay-chute,  or  chimney,  as  far  as  developed,  has  a  length  of  200  feet. 
The  rock  is  a  hard,  white,  sulphureted  quartz,  presenting  no  indication  of 
itd  richness,  and  ^^  specimen  rock"  is  rarely  found.  The  miue  is  opened 
by  an  incline,  500  feet  in  length,  running  on  the  vein — the  perpendicular 
depth  from  surface  to  bottom  of  incline  being  about  240  feet.  Three 
levels  have  been  oi^ened,  each  running  100  feet  north  and  100  feet  south 
irom  the  incline.  The  present  owners  took  the  mine  with  a  ten-stamp 
mill.  They  now  have  a  lirst-class  forty-stamp  mill  and  three  arrastras, 
capable  of  reducing  fifty  tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  kept  developed  in 
advance  of  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
serves in  sight  will  run  the  mill  six  mouths,  without  openuig  another 
level,  and  that  these  reserves  will  yield  $200,000.  About  sixty  men  are 
employed.  This  company  own  2,100  feet  of  a  similar  ledge,  and  as  far 
a8  opened  the  ledge  has  gold  visible  iu  every  part.  Under  its  present 
management  it  looks  as  if  it  would  last  for  years  to  come.  The  extraor- 
dinary fineness  of  the  gold  iu  this  miue  makes  it  the  more  valuable, 
the  gold  running  from  900  to  920  fine.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
mine  has  been  yielding  at  the  i*ate  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  month,  / 
sometimes  as  high  a«  $40,000.  The  mill  and  hoisting-works  are  run  by 
poweTful  steam  machinery. 

The  Excelsior  mine  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Confidence,  and  the  geological  and  mineralogical  features  are  similar. 
This  mine  produced  $525,000  iu  twenty  months  with  a  ten-stamp  mill. 
The  mine  is  now  closed  and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years,  on  ac- 
count of  a  personal  difficulty  among  its  owners.  Miners  in  the  vicinity, 
who  formerly  worked  in  the  miue,  think  it  among  the  richest  in  the 
State.  Exploiations  have  reached  a  depth  of  175  feet,  the  miue  being 
oi)ened  laterally  about  400  feet.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wright,  who  has  been  al^ 
sent  from  the  State  for  several  years  past,  has  returned  from  the  East, 
and  it  is  thought  the  mine  will  be  reopened  early  in  1872.  During  the 
working  of  this  mine,  the  company's  little  ten-stamp  mill  made  several 
runs  ranging  from  $14,000  to  $25,000  per  week.  One  lot  resulted  in  a 
clean-up  of  $25,800  from  fifty  tons  of  rock. 

At  Big  Basin  several  ledges  are  worked,  by  means  of  arrastras,  by 
Lewis  &  Brother.  These  l^ges  are  found  in  talcose  slate.  Besides 
these  claims,  numerous  veius  are  beiug  opened  on  the  same  belt,  which 
is  believed  to  extend  northerly  into  Calaveras  County,  where  it  outcrop 
at  the  Sheep  Eauch  claims,  Washington  district.  Near  Sonora  and 
Columbia,  on  the  slopes  of  Bald  Mountain,  numerous  '^pocket"  veins 
of  great  richness,  but  limited  in  extent,  occurring  in  slate,  are  found 
and  worked  by*the  adventurous  class  of  prosi)ectors  who  depend  on 
this  precarious  method  of  mining  for  a  subsistence.  On  the  west  side 
of  Table  Mountain  we  find  the  Mother  lode,  with  the  small  mining 
villages  of  Bawhide  Banch  and  Tuttletown.  Numerous  claims  at  these 
points  on  which  work  has  been  suspended  for  several  years  will  soon  be 
le-opened.  Among  this  class  we  may  mention  the  Bawhide,  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  State,  closed  for  several  years  in  conse- 
qoeooe  of  mismanagement  and  litigation,  and  the  Waters  mme,  near 
TiitUetown,  which  is  said' to  contain  a  large  amount  of  low-grade  ore 
in  sight,  but  operations  have  been  suspended  for  want  of  machinery. 

Columbia  and  vicinity. — Four  miles  north  of  Sonora  we  find  the  towns 
of  Columbia,  Shaw's  Flat,  and  Springfield.  The  first-named  was  once  an 
iioportiuit  plaoe,  second  only  to  Sonora  in  population  and  wealth.    All 
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tbese  towns  are  situated  on  the  limestone  belt,  which  is  here  nearly 
three  miles  in  width,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
have  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  about  2,100  or  2,200  feet,  being  but 
little  less  than  that  of  the  plane  of  the  mountain.  The  surface  diggings 
here  were  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  limestone  bed-rock, 
everywhere  exposed  by  the  washings  of  the  miners,  is  deeply  eroded 
and  cut  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  running  water  at 
some  remote  period.  The  placers  here  were  formerly  extensive  and 
rich,  but  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  yield  more  than  two  dollars 
a  day,  and  the  unworked  area  is  very  limited.  The  best  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  buildings  in  the  various  towns.  These  buildings  are  being 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  ground.  The  auriferous  charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  channel  under  Table  Mountain  was  first  discovered  in 
1851,  near  Shaw's  Flat,  where  the  denudation  of  the  lava  crust  exposed 
the  richest  ground  worked  in  this  part  of  the  State.  As  late  as  1855-'o6 
it  is  said  that  some  claims  at  Caldwell's  ranch  yielded  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  gold  per  day,  for  many  consecutive  days.  At  that  time  the 
town  of  Shaw's  Flat  contained  two  hotels  and  a  dozen  stores.  Now 
there  are  not  a  dozen  houses  occupied.  Indian  antiquities,  such  as 
pestles  and  mortars  of  stone,  are  here  found  in  abundance,  and  the 
remains  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant  are  frequently  unearthed  by 
mining  oi)erations.  These  remains  are  found  at  depths  varying  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface.  At  Gold  Springs,  near  Columbia, 
an  elephant's  tusk  nine  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  thickness, 
was  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  did  not  long  resist  exposure 
to  the  air.  Brown's  Flat,  situated  on  Wood's  Creek,  about  half  way 
between  Sonora  and  Columbia,  has  a  population  of  one  or  two  hundred 
persons,  who  are  engaged  in  mining  on  the  creek.  The  limestone  belt  is 
here  pinched  down  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  the  depth  of  pay-dirt  in 
the  creek  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  the  crevices  in  the  rock  being 
still  deeper.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  to  the  surface  by  derricks,  emptied  in 
dump-boxes,  whence  it  is  run  through  sluice-boxes.  Several  claims  are 
yielding  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  to  the  hand,  but  the  available  ground  is 
now  very  limited.  Yankee  Hill,  near  the  head  of  Wood's  Creek,  and  at 
the  base  of  Bald  Mountain,  has  been  noted  for  the  existence  or  coarse 
gold.  Among  the  nuggets  found  here  was  one  of  twenty-three  pounds, 
one  of  seventeen  pounds,  and  many  pieces  varying  in  weight  from  one 
to  four  pounds.  Mining  is  still  carried  on  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  but 
on  a  small  scale.  The  basin  in  which  these  towns  are  situated  has  on 
one  side  Table  Mountain,  with  its  channel  of  auriferous  gravel,  and  on 
the  other  Biild  Mountain,  which  is  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  '*  pocket" 
claims.  The  gulches  and  ravines  of  this  mountain  still  contain  much 
gold  released  by  the  decomposition  of  the  quartz  veins^ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  early  mining  laws  of  Columbia 
district.    Those  of  other  localities  described  did  not  materially  differ. 

"A  full  claim  for  mining  purposes  on  the  flats  or  hills  of  the  district 
shall  consist  of  an  area  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  feet  square. 

^'A  full  claim  on  ravines  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  feet  running  on 
the  ravine,  and  of  a  width  at  the  discretion  of  the  claimant,  provid^  it 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet. 

"No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  full  claim  within  the  bound- 
aries of  this  district,  nor  shall  it  consist  of  more  than  two  parcels  of 
ground,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  which  shall  not  exceed  the  area  of  one 
full  claim ;  provided,  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  miners  from  associating  in  companies  to  carry  on  mining 
operations,  such  companies  holding  no  more  than  one  fall  claim  to  each 
member.^ 
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Another  article  provided  that  no  claim  shoald  be  sold  to  a  Ohinaman 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Those  owning  groand  now  are  very  wHiing 
to  sell  to  ^^  John.^ 

lAU  9f  qtuufig'mUUB  in  Tuolumne  County  running  during  1870  and  1871. 


KameL 


Bhie  Guleh  Ba^  Hin 


Lombaido   Mine   and 

HilL 
Coofldenee  Ifine  and 

Mia 


Deer  Creek  mn 


i 

I 


Owner. 


10 

10 
40 


Buchanan    Mine   and 
MiU. 

Amoican  Camp  lOne 

andMilL 
Gtilden  Bole  Mine  and 

MflL 
Hed«p  Mine  and  HiU. . 


Preaton'a  Kine  and  MiU 

AppMineandMiU... 
Sawhide  Mine  and  Mill 


firing  Gnloh  Mine  and 

Mine. 
Whitman**  Paaa  MOl . . 
Starr  King  Mine  and 

MiU. 
aio 


Sagle  Mill  and  Mining 
Company. 

Lombardo  Company . . 

Ben.HoUaday 


Benuurks. 


Sonlaby  Mine  and  MiU 

Lewis  Brothen*  Mine. . 
Excelsior  Mine  and  Mill 
Tnlloek  A  Co. 'a  Mine 

and  MiU. 
Pattemon's  Mine  and 

MUL 


5 
10 

10 
10 
15 

10 

35 
20 

10 

5 
5 

10 

20 

2 

10 
5 

10 


H.P.Ooa]d 


Buchanan  Mining  Com 
pany. 

Jones  Sl  Woodman.  . . 

Boaworth  &Co 

BF.Healep 


Preston  &Co 

Griffin  &  Co  . 
Preston  &  Co 


Sharwood&Co 


Colby  &  Co 
Inch  &  Co  . 


Clio  Mining  Company. 
Davidson  &  Co 


LeidsBros  .. 
Wright  &  Co 
TnUock  &  Co 


Patterson  &  Co 


Work  has  been  recommenced  during  present  year 
with  favorable  prospects; 'tunnel  being  run  to 
drain  mine  at  low  level. 

Bunuing  at  intervals. 

One  at  the  best  mines  in  the  l^te;  said  to  be 
yielding  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  day.  The 
present  owner  took  possession  in  1867,  since 
which  time  the  mine  has  paid  largely,  and  hat 
beon  developed  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  by  on  in- 
cline.   Situated  in  the  granite  belt 

Bonning  at  intervals  for  two  years  past;  ledge 
much  hrokcn  up  and  pay  spotted. 

Su8[>endod  for  many  years :  prospecting  resnmcd 
this  year;  mine  valuable,  but  will  require  a 
large  expenditure  to  put  it  in  paying  condition. 

Banning  at  intervala. 

Work  on  mine  and  mill  temiK>raTily  suspended 

during  past  year ;  will  be  resumed  in  187*^. 
Bnuninff  oonstantly,  and  paying  well ;  vein  wide, 

but  of  low  grade;   situated  on  Mother  lode, 

Quartz  Mountain. 
Formerly  knowu  as  Knox  Mine ;  vein  smaU,  but 

rich:  running  steadily. 
An  ola  location ;  work  temporarily  suspended. 
OporalioDS  suspended  on  account  of  chance  of 

management;   work  wiU  be  resumed.    TThia 
'  mii|e  has  been  very  productive. 
First-lass  lO-stamp  mill  just  eompleted. 

Vein  small,  but  rich ;  in  granite  belt 
Working  at  intervals. 

Will  resume  work  as  soon  as  supply  of  water  wiU 

Udmit 
A  productive  mine,  but  now  in  pecuniary  diffi* 

culties  and  litigation. 
Fses  two  stamps  aud  arrastras ;  paying  well. 
Mill  burned  down ;  wiU  be  rebuilt 
A  vein  on  west  side  Mother  lode,  paraUel  with  it 

Bunning  arrastras  constantly ;  wiUhave  lO-stamp 
mill  in  ox>eration  next  year. 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  twenty  mills,  with  an  aggregate 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  stamps,  have  been  running  daring  the 
past  two  years,  and  but  few  of  these  with  regularity.  Langley's  Pacific 
Coast  Directory  for  1870-'71  gives  a  list  of  forty  mills  with  four  hundred 
and  forty-four  stamps  in  this  county.  The  county  assessors  for  that 
year  made  no  returns,  so  that  we  cannot  compare  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  with  that  of  previous  years. 

GALAVEBAS  COUNTY. 

Hiis  county  adjoins  Tuolumne  on  the  north.  It  possesses  gravel  and 
piaoer  deposits  of  considerable  extent,  bat  not  of  great  depth,  and 
labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  scarcity  of  water.  It  contains,  also, 
near  the  foot-hills,  rich  mines  of  copper,  now  unworked,  and  numerous 
veins  of  quartz  of  great  richness.  Many  of  the  richest  claims  on  the 
Mother  lode  are  found  in  this  county.  The  county  assessor,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  surveyor  general  for  1871,  says :  "  The  placer  mines  of  this 
county  are  *  things  of  the  past.*  True,  now  and  then,  in  one's  journey- 
iogSy  yoa  wiU  startle  some  old  <  forty-niner,'  in  his  secluded  ravine,  with 
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pick,  pan,  and  shorel,  mayhap  a  rocker ;  now  and  then  a  sqnad  of 
Celestials  working,  for  the  twentieth  time,  old  tiulings.  But  if  the 
bright  yield  of  placer  mines  has  paled,  we  are  content  with  the  more 
resplendent  glories  of  cement  and  qnartz ;  of  the  first,  we  are  bat  in  our 
infancy.'^  Throughout  various  parts  of  the  county  gravel  diggings  are 
found,  and  in  several  basins  near  the  head  of  Table  Mountain  the  gravel 
has  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  but  drainage  is  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. Mr.  J.  Eathgeb,  of  San  Andreas,  has  made  close  investigation 
into  the  character  and  yield  of  many  of  the  gravel  claims  of  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  and  furnishes  the  following  valuable  description 
and  data : 

The  mining  districts  of  San  Andreas,  Lower  Calavcritos,  and  Fonrth  Crossing,  in 
Calaveras  County,  are  sitoated  on  the  range  of  the  Mother  qoartz  lode  of  California, 
and  are  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  three  miles  in  width.  Since  last  year  tliK^e 
districts  have  made  progress  in  the  mining  industry  and  have  advanced  by  their  self- 
sustaining  capacity  to  profitable  operations. 

The  principal  mines  of  these  districts  are  the  Davis,  Sceiffart,  Thorn,  Rhead,  Union, 
Anton,  Miners  Dream,  Bachman,  and  Thorpe. 

The  principal  tunnel  and  hydraulic  claims  are  the  Garnet,  Clarks  &  Co.,  Wilson  dc 
Co.,  Hedrick,  Johnston,  Bennet,  Worthmann  &.  Co.,  Pfoffer  &  Co.,  Cloyd,  Baggio  Sl 
Co.,  Rivera  &  Co.,  Oneto  &  Co.,  Waters,  Gay,  Peregrini  and  Driscol. 

For  the  year  1871,  the  estimated  product  of  bullion  for  these  districts  is  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  ruling  rates  of  wages  are,  for  first-class  miuers,  |3  per  day,  also  $2.50  and  |8 ; 
oommon  laborers,  $L50  to  f^  per  day ;  Chinamen,  $lJ2o  to  (1.50. 

List  of  stamp  mills : 

Demarest,  10  stamps,  overshot  water-wheel. 

Union,  10  stamps,  overshot  water-wheel,  1  pan. 

Thorpe,  5  stamps,  overshot  water-wheel,  3  arrastras. 

Irvine,  10  stamps,  overshot  water-wheel. 

Garnet,  5  stamps,  overshot  water-wheel,  1  arrastra. 

A  10-stamp  quartz-miU  at  the  Thorn  mine,  and  a  10-stamp  quartz-mill  at  the  Union 
mine,  are  in  contemplation. 

The  Thorn  mine  has  been  sunk  since  last  year  to  the  depth  of  over  200  feet. 
There  is  in  the  shaft  a  well-defined  gold-bearing  quartz-vein  of  five  feet  in  width. 
The  total  width  of  vein-matter  from  the  foot-wall  to  the  hanging-wall  is  twelve  feet. 
The  mill-rock  is  a  blue-ribbou  rock,  similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Eoreka  mine, 
Ania<lor  County.  The  hanging-wall  is  a  blue  slat«,  the  foot-wall  a  variety  of  granite. 
Substantial  hoisting-works  and  other  improvements  are  erected  on  thia  mine. 

The  Uniou  mine  is  yielding  well,  and  is  being  sunk  to  another  level,  having  a  good 
Supply  of  timber  on  hand. 

The  Rhead  mine  has  two  shafts,  thirty- three  feet  each.  The  vein  is  two  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom.  Gold  is  impregnated  in  the  foot-\\call,  and  forming  a  thin  coating  on  the 
talcose  slate  or  rock  of  the  foot- wall. 

The  Anton  is  a  new  mine,  paying  well. 

The  Thorpe  mine  has  been  worked  till  June ;  had  to  stop  for  want  of  water  to  drive 
a  five-stamp  miU  and  the  pump  attached  to  it  to  free  the  mine  of  water. 

The  Bachman  mine  is  yieldiag  well. 

Auriferous  deposits  of  gravel  occur  in  a  nearly  parallel  line  with  these  quaitz-lodes, 
to  the  cast  of  them,  oud  arising  probably  from  the  disorganization  of  the  net- work  of 
quartz-veins  and  rocks  bearing  gold.  Tunneling  and  hydraulic  washing  in  these  de- 
posits have  been  lucrative.  Water  may  be  obtained  in  these  districts  from  four  to  six 
months  of  the  year. 

The  Garnet  claim  has  been  drifted  upon  400  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width,  has  a 
five-stamp  mill  with  hoisting- works,  a  heavy  Chile  mill  (arrastra)  attached,  with  32- 
feet  overshot  water-wheel.    The  yield  has  been  $1^,500. 

Clark  &,  Co.  have  extracted  rich  pay-dirt  from  a  channel  on  the  northern  bank  of 
San  Andreas  Gulch. 

Wilson  6c  Co.  are  getting  out  cemented  gravel,  hard  to  wash,  because  it  will  not  slake 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Harvey  Hedrick  claim  is  worked  by  hydraulic  washing,  and  drifting  is  done 
*  when  no  water  can  be  obtained  for  washing. 

The  Wade  Johnston  claim  is  a  gravel  formation,  a  channel  through  a  hill,  worked  by 
drifting  and  hydraulic  washing.    The  Bennet  is  on  the  same  channel. 

Raggio  &  Co.  are  excavating  deep  crevices  in  a  limestone  range  in  the  river  by 
means  of  a  derrick  and  horse-power,  getting  good  pay. 

Wortiiman  claim  is  a  tunnel  olaim  now ;  formerly  a  hydraoUo  claim ;  still  yielding 
welL 
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Driflcol  &,  Co.  am  cutting  a  tail-race  and  tunnel  into  good  diggings. 

Adjoining,  soatbeast  of  Fourth  Crossing  districti  are  the  cement-gravel  tunnel 
elaims  of  Dogtown. 

The  Hummerschmidt  «Sb  Henscl  tunnel  has  been  yielding  very  well ;  they  intend  to 
build  a  mill  for  the  extraction  of  the  |;old  held  by  the  cement,  which  slakes  hard. 

Tbe  Barney  Hurle  tunnel  is  going  iurther  into  good  ground. 

The  Bully  Tunnel  Company  have  struck  rich  pay — $200  on  75  superficial  feet — but 
water  interferes  badly. 

Hydraulic  claims^  Calaveritas  district^  Calaveras  County. 


Bennetts  claim. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  hydraulic  washiug 

Cost  of  water 

Fall  of  the  water,  (head) 

Supply  of  water  lasting  in  a  year 

Number  of  cubic  yards  washed  in  ten  hours 

Yield  of  gold  per  day 

Height  or  gravel  washed  this  year 

Gnmnd  worked  in  the  claim,  total 

GroQud  un  worked 

Ground  worked  this  year 

Number  of  men  working 

Wages  paid  to  hired  men  per  day,  per  man . 
Composition  of  auriferous  deposit,  from  top 


Direction  of  channel 
Bed-rock 

Cnrioeities  foxind..'.. 


40. 

i'M)  per  week. 

30  feet. 

4  months. 
3  to  4. 
(10  to  S12. 
12  to  14  feet. 
1  acre. 

5  acres. 

40  by  50  feet. 
5. 

Ked      soil,     round,     heavy 

i  quartz  boulders,  lava, 
sand,  silicions  slate  frag- 
ments, white  rounded 
quartz,  granite,  syenite 
boulders,  gneiss,  fine  gold, 
iron-sand,  and  rubies. 

N.  W.,  8.  E. 

Blue  and  gray  slate,  and 
strata  of  quartz. 


Hydraulic  claimsj  Calaveritas  district^  Calaveras  County. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  hydraulic  washing. 

Cost  of  water 

Fall  of  the  water,  (head) 

Sapply  of  water  lasting  in  a  year 

Number  of  cubic  yanls  washed  in  ten  hours. 

Yield  of  gold  per  day.. 

Height  of  gravel  wsished  this  year 

Ground  worked  in  the  claim,  total 

Gnmnd  onworked 

Ground  worked  this  year 

Kiunber  of  men  working 

Wages  paid  to  hired  men  per  day,  per  man. 
Composition  of  auriferous  deposit  from  top. 


Direction  of  channel. 

Bed-rock 

Curiosities  found 


Johnston's  claim. 


40. 

$•20  per  week. 

80  feet. 

4  months. 
3  to  4. 
$12  to  914. 
10  to  15  feet. 

5  acres. 
15  acres. 

70  by  70  feet. 

3. 

81.25. 

Red  soil,  round,  heavy  quartz 
boulders  of  all  colors,  lava» 
sand,  fragments  of  slate^ 

gneiss,    granite,    syenite^ 
ne    gold,    magnetic  iron 
sand. 
N.-W.,  .8.  E. 
Blue  and  gray  slate. 
Petrified  turtles. 
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Hydraulic  elaimSf  Calaveritas  distriety  Calaveras  County. 


Inches  of  water  need  in  hydraulic  washing 

Cost  of  water 

Fall  of  the  water,  (head) 

Supply  of  water,  lasting  as  a  year 

Number  of  cubic  yards  nydraullc  washed  in  ten  hours 

Yield  of  gold  per  day 

Height  of  gravel  washed  this  year 

Ground  worked  in  the  claim,  total 

Ground  an  worked 

Ground  worked  this  year 

Number  of  men  working 

Wages  paid  to  hired  men  per  day^  per  man 

Composition  of  auriferona  deposit,  from  top 


IMrection  of  channel 
Bed-rock 

Curiosities  found... 


Hedrick's  claim. 


40. 

$20  per  week. 

80  feet. 

3  months. 

3to4.  • 

$15. 

20  feet. 

2  acres. 

60  acres. 

40  by  100  feet. 

6  to  7. 

$1.25. 

Red  gravelly  8oil,8&nd.qnarts 
boulders,  cemented  frag- 
ments of  slate  and  other 
rocks,  gold,  fine  black 
sand,  &c. 

N.  W.,  S.  E. 

Bine  and  gray  slate. 

Petrified  wood  and  foliage. 


Shaft  cUUms  at  San  Andreas^  Calaveras  County. 


Garnet  Company. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  sluice- washing 

Cost  of  water 

Supply  of  water  lasting 

Depth  of  shaft 

Height  of  drift  on  an  average 

Area  of  gronnd  drifted  upon 

Length  of  ground  unworked  on  channel 

Average  ofcement-gravel  extracted  per  day 

Quantity  of  refuse  (boulders)  left  in  the  drift 

Quantity  of    gold-bearing  cement-gravel    crushed    in 
twenty-four  hours'  run  of  5  stamps  of  500  pounds 

Crushed  with  heavy  Chile  arrastra 

Expense  of  milHng,  per  cubic  yard 

Expense  of  extracting,  per  cubic  yard 

Yield  of  one  cubic  yard  of  ground 

Total  yield  of  claim  in  one  year 

Wages  paid  to  underground-drifters 

Number  of  men  working.  4 

Composition  of  deposit  from  surface  downward 


Direction  of  channel 
Bcid-rook • 


20. 

1 10.50  per  week. 

4  months. 

42  feet. 

4i  feet. 

400  by  80  feet. 

1,200  feet. 

2,500  pounds  per  man. 

One-half.     • 

18  tons,  or  about   7    cubic 

yards. 
25  tons,  or  10  cubic  yards. 
70  cents,  (wages.) 
12.50. 


t 


18,500. 

$2.50  per  day. 

12. 

Lava  or  sediment<ary  forma- 
tion; hard  cement  above 
ledge  or  bed-rock ;  annfer- 
ons  gravel  cement,  bard 
quartz,  black  and  dark 
colorea. 

N.  W.,  8.  E. 

Very  hard,  compaet,  gray 
quartz  slate. 
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Shaft  claims  at  8an  Andreas^  Calaveras  County, 


Inches  of  water  used  in  sluice  washing 

Cost  of  water 

Supply  of  water  lasting 

Depth  of  shaft , 

Height  of  drift  on  an  average 

Area  of  ground  drifted  upon 

Length  of  ground  un  worked  on  channel 

Average  of  cement  gravel  extracted  per  day 

Quantity  of  refuse  (boulders)  left  in  the  drift . . . 
Quantity  washed  in  sluices  per  day,  ton  hours . . 

£xpense  of  milliugj  per  cubic  yard 

Expense  of  extracting,  per  cubic  yard 

Yield  of  one  cubic  yard  of  ground 

Total  yield  of  daim  in  one  vear 

Wages  paid  to  underground-drifters 

Nnmber  of  men  working ., 

Composition  of  deposit  uom  surface  downward 


Wilson  6c  Co. 


Direction  of  channel. 
Bed-rock 


15. 

$1.50  per  day. 

5  mouths. 

33  feet. 

G  to  10  feet. 

300  by  70  feet. 

900  feet. 

2,500  pounds  per  man. 

One-half. 

3  to  5  cubic  yards. 

1  day's  labor. 

$5. 

$3,000. 


Lava,  gravel  cement,  frag- 
ments of  slate,  granite, 
an<i  gneiss,  rounded,  loose 
sand. 

N.  W. ,  S.  E. 

Slate,  blue. 


T%innel  claims  near  Dogtown^  Calaveras  County j  California. 


Inches  of  water  nsed  in  sluice  washing 

Inches  of  water  nsed  in  hydraulic  washing. . 

Height,  or  fall 

Supply  of  water  lasting  in  the  year 

Cost  of  water,  sluicing,  per  day 

Cost  of  water,  hydramic,  per  week 

Air-shafts 

Length  of  tunnel  at  present 

Height  of  drift,  (all  pay-dirt) 

When  this  claim  commenced 

Area  of  ground  drifted  out  and  worked 

Komber  of  cubic  yards  drifted  out 

Length  of  ground  nnworked 

Average  of  cement  gravel  extracted  per  day 


Qaantity  of  refuse  left  in  the  stope 

Quantity  of  gravel  tement  washed  during  last  year,  and 

extracted - 

Yield  of  cement  gravel  washed 

Total  yield  last  year 

Total  yield  since  commencement  of  this  claim 

Gold,  description 

Wages  paid  to  underground-drifters 

Somber  of  men  hired 

Number  of  men  working 

Composition  of  deposit 


Hammerscnmidt,  Hensel 
&Co. 


Bed-rock 

IKrection  of  tunnel  and  course  of  deposit-channel 


25  to  30. 
20. 

100  feet. 
6  to  7  months. 
$4. 
$20. 

One  of  70  feet,  one  of  148  feet. 
1,500  feet. 
6  feet 
In  1865. 

9, 166  superficial  square  yards. 
18,332. 
400  feet. 

20  to  25  car-loads,  about  25 
square  yards. 
Over  one-half. 

2,200  square  yards. 

$4  to  $5  per  square  yard* 

Over  $8,000. 

$70,000. 

Small  flat  particles. 

$2.50. 

4. 

8. 

Red  soil,  small  and  large 
white  and  blue  quartz 
boulders,  pieces  of  dark- 
blue  slate,  quartz  and  mica 
slate,  cemented  granite 
gravel. 

Dark  blue  slate  fuU  of  cubic- 
al pyrites. 

E.  N.  E. 
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Tunnel  elaims  near  JDogtown^  Calaveras  Connty^  Oalifamia, 


Barney,  Horle  &  Co. 


Inches  of  water  need  in  slaioe  wabhing. 

Supply  of  water  lasting  in  the  year 

Cost  of  water,  sluicing,  per  day 

Air-shafts 

Length  of  tunnel  at  present 


Height  of  drift,  (all  pay-dirt) 

When  this  claim  commenced 

Area  of  ground  drifted  out  and  worked 

Number  of  cubic  yards  drifted  out 

Length  of  ground  uu worked 

Average  of  cement  gravel  extracted  i>er  day 

Quantity  of  refuse  left  in  the  stope 

Quantity  of  gravel  cement  washed  during  last  year,  and 

extracted 

Yield  of  cement  gravel  washed 

Total  yield  last  year 

Total  yield  since  commencement  of  this  claim 

Gold,  description 

Wages  paid  to  undergronnd-drifMTs 

Number  of  men  hired 

Number  of  men  working 

Composition  of  deposit 


Bed-rook 


Direction  of  tunnel  and  course  of  deposit-channel 


30. 

6  to  8  months. 

$4. 

One  of  105  feet. 

One  of  200  feet,  one  of  406 

feet,  one  of  300  feet. 
4i  t»  51  feet. 
In  1802. 

5,600  superficial  square  yards. 
7,500  square  yards. 
600  feet. 

15  to  20  square  yards. 
Over  one-hal£ 

Not  washed. 

Not  washed  out. 

130,000. 

Both  coarse  and  fine. 

$2io. 

4.. 

Red    soil,    quarts,    gravel, 

slate,    granite,   sand,   all 

cemented. 
Dark    blue    slate,    veins  of 

quarts. 
East. 


Tunnel  claims  near  Dogtot/Dn^  Calaveras  County ^  California. 


Bully  Company. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  sluice  washing 

Supply  of  water  lasting  in  the  year 

Cost  of  water,  sloicing,  per  day 

Air-shafts 

Length  of  tunnel  at  present 

Height  of  drift,  (all  pay-dirt) 

When  this  claim  commenced 

Number  of  cubic  yards  drifted  out 

Length  of  ground  unworked 

Quantity  of  refuse  left  in  the  stope 

Quantity  of  gravel  cement  washed  during  last  year,  and 

extracted 

Total  yield  last  year 1 

Total  yield  since  commencement  of  this  churn 

Wages  paid  to  underground-drifters 

Number  of  men  working 

Composition  of  deposit 

Bed-rock 

Diieotion  of  tunnel  and  course  of  deposit-channel 


30. 

6  to  8  months. 

4. 

700  feet. 
4  feet. 
1870. 
3,000. 
1,000  feet. 
Over  one-half. 

2,000  square  yards. 

8700. 

$700. 

$2.50. 

4. 

Gravel,  cemented. 

Blue  slate. 

S.£. 
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Tunnel  claims  near  Dogtown,  Calaveraa  County^  OdHfarniu. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  slnice  washing 

Sn|>p]y  of  water  lasting  in  the  year 

Cost  of  water,  sluicing,  per  day ^ 

Air-shafts 

Length  of  tunnel  at  present • 

When  this  claim  commenced 

Number  of  men  woi^iug • 

Composition  of  deposit « 

Bed-rock 

Direction  of  tunnel  and  course  of  deposit-channel. 


Buckeye  Company. 


30. 

6  to  8  months. 

$4. 

4. 

1,000  feet. 

1870. 

4. 

Gravel,  cemsnted. 

Blue  slate. 

S.E. 


Tunnd  claims  near  JDogt&wn^  Calaveras  County^  Oali/omia. 


Inches  of  water  used  in  sluice  washing — 

Inches  of  water  used  in  hydraulic  washing 

Height,  or  fall % 

Supply  of  water  lasting  in  the  year 

Cost  of  water,  sluicing,  per  day 

Cost  of  water,  hydraulic,  per  week 

Air-shafts 

Length  of  tunnel  at  present 

When  this  claim  commenced 

Number  of  men  working 

Composition  of  deposit 

Bed-rock 

Direction  of  tunnel  and  course  of  deposit-channel 


Dietrich  A  Co. 


30. 


6  to  8  months. 
»4. 

10. 

1,200  feet. 

1870. 

4. 

Gravel,  cemented. 

Blue  slate. 

8.E. 


AngeVe  Camp  and  Carson  Hill — ^These  two  places  have  been  the  scene 
of  extensive  and  profitable  quartz-mining  on  the  great  Mother  lode, 
and  the  first-named  town  now  possesses  several  of  the  best  mines  found 
on  the  lode.  In  1851,  Garson  Hill  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  gjreat 
'^  rushes  "  which  then  periodically  occurred  throughout  the  btate.  Eumor 
said  that  a  mountain  of  quartz  had  been  discovered,  with  gold  enough 
visible  for  the  coinage  of  a  nation.  Companies  were  formed,  claims 
taken  up,  and  bundles  of  men  were  soon  at  work.  Disputes* as  to 
boundaries  arose,  and  much  bloodshed  followed.  Most  of  the  claims 
were  thrown  in  litigation,  and  the  rich  yield  of  the  surface  was  wasted 
in  the  expenses  incident  to  protracted  lawsuits.  Many  years  elapsed 
before  decisions  were  had,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  character  of  the 
quartz  changed,  as  the  water-level* was  reached,  and  the  owners,  impov- 
erished by  litigation,  were  not  able  to  open  their  mines  systematically. 
At  the  present  time  (December,  1871)  no  work  is  being  done  on  Garson 
Hill,  though  there  are  several  fine  mines  which  will  be  opened  next  year. 
The  principal  mines  here  are.the  Finnegan,  or  New  York,  the  Reserve, 
or  Stevenot,  the  Morgan  Ground,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  nearly 
$3,000,000,  the  Union,  and  the  Kentucky — all  closed.  Proceeding 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Garson  Hill,  and  following  the  outcrop 
of  the  Mother  lode,  which  was  here  very  prominent,  we  find  the  follow* 
ing  claims:  Two  claims  at  Albany  Flat,  name  unknown,  GogswelPs. 
Cameron's,  and  the  Raspberry.    We  are  now  at  Angel's,  where  we  find 
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tbe  Union,  or  Stickle's,  tlieUtica^Lightner'fl,  the  Angel's  Qaartz  Mining 
Company^  Hill's  Ground,  and  Bovee's  Ground — the  two  latter  parallel 
veins,  ^one  of  these  claims,  except  the  Angel's  Quartz  Mining  Corn* 
pany  and  the  Union,  are  being  developed  at  present.  East  of  the  above, 
at  AngeFs,  we  find  a  series  of  narrow  pocket- veins,  known  as  the  ^' Dead- 
horse"  claims.  On  these  claims  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  the 
rock  being  principally  treated  by  arrastras,  and  yielding  a  &ir  profit, 
while  occasionally  a  rich  pocket  of  free  gold  is  struck.  About  twenty 
of  these  arrastras  are  in  constant  o^ration  at  Angel's. 

The  ^^  Angel's  Quartz  Mining  Company"  is  a  San  Francisco  corpora- 
tion. They  own  900  feet  on  the  ledge,  and  purchased  the  property  five 
years  since.  The  ground  was  formerly  known  as  the  '^Big  mine"  and  the 
'^  Potter  mine."  The  surface  width  of  tbe  vein  here  was  about  50  feet, 
including  '^  horse-matter,"  but  the  horse  ran  out  at  a  depth  of  300  feet« 
leaving  a  compact  vein  of  12  to  15  feet  in  width,  which  has  been  followed 
in  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  OOO  feet,  though  no  level  has  been  opened 
below  500  feet.  Tbeyhave  two  shafts  100  feet  apart;  both  are  sunk  on 
the  vein,  which  pitches  east  at  an  angle  of  76^.  Their  mill  cost 
$30,000,  has  thirty  stamps,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  State.  They  use  a  Blake  crusher,  or  rock-breaker,  and 
Stanford's  self-feeding  apparatus.  Mr.  Potter,  the  superintendent,  esti- 
mates that  the  crushing  capacity  of  the  mill  has  been  increased  six  tons 
a  day  by  the  use  of  this  contrivance,  besides  saving  much  expense  for 
labor.  The  mill  now  runs  about  fifty-five  tons  per  day,  and  the  yield  of 
the  quartz  is  from  $6  to  $20  per  ton,  with  a  constantly  increasing  yield 
as  depth  is  attained.  This  latter  fact  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Mother  lode.  The  sulphurets  here  are  treated  in  pans  and  settlers,  and 
yield  about  $70  per  ton.  Two  and  a  half  tons  are  treated  daily.  The  mill 
is  run  by  an  80  horse-power  engine,  and  the  hoisting-works  by  an  engine 
of  25  horse-power.  The  water  in  the  mine  is  raised  by  two  of  Blake's 
steam-pumps,  one  situated  on  the  200-tbot,  and  the  other  on  the  400-foot 
level.  They  regularly  employ  sixty  men.  The  levels  of  the  mine  have 
been  opened  for  200  teet  on  either  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  Mother  lode,  from  Angel's  to  Carson  Hill, 
has  been  worked  in  early  times  as  an  open  cut  or  trench,  as  far  down  as 
the  water-level.  It  would  seem,  from  appearances,  that  all  the  rock 
between  the  walls  was  sent  to  the  mills  or  arrastras.  At  present  oper- 
ations are  confined  to  two  claims,  the  Angel's,  above  referred  to,  and  the 
Union. 

The  Union  Quartz  mine  is  better  known  as  the  Stickle's  G-round,  and 
consists  of  400  feet  of  ground.  This  ground  was  sold,  in  the  fall  of  1871, 
to  a  San  Francisco  company  for  $20,^0.  They  have  a  ledge  varying  in 
width  from  30  ieet  on  the  surface  to  15  feet  at  lower  levels,  where  the 
vein  becomes  compact.  The  mine  is  worked  through  a  vertical  shaft, 
300  feet  deep.  They  are  running  a  10-starap  mill  by  water-power, 
crushing  daily  about  fifteen  tons.  Their  rock  will  average  about  $10, 
exdusK^e  of  sulphurets,  per  ton;  it  is  highly  sulphureted^  and  the  sul« 
phurets  are  quite  rich.  The  men  are  regularly  employed  on  this  claim. 
Wages  here  are  $2.50  to  $3  per  day;  wood  costs  $5  per  cord.  Giant 
powder  and  single  hand-drills  are  used.  Extensive  improvements  are 
in  contemplation  by  the  present  owners,  who  will  make  this  one  of  the 
leading  mines  of  the  country. 

The  Bovee  mine  is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Angel's 
Quartz  Company's  mine.  It  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  had 
a  first  class  mill,  which  was  burned  down  by  an  incendiary.  Operations 
were  then  suspended,  and  the  mine  filled  witii  water,  and  caved«.in 
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the  npper  levels.  It  is  probable  tbat  daring  the  present  year  the  mine 
will  l^  opened  by  a  new  vertical  shaft,  which  will  be  sunk  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  the  east  of  the  old  shaft,  and  will  strike  the  ledge  at  a 
depth  of  500  feet,  where  the  first  level  will  be  opened.  This  course, 
although  involving  a  large  preliminary  outlay,  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
development  of  much  of  the  ground  on  the  Mother  lode. 

Two  miles  northeast  of  AngeFs  we  find  several  gravel-claims.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  known  as  the  North  Star,  and  McElroy's 
claim.  The  former  has  been  prospected  and  will  be  opened  during  1872, 
while  the  latter  has  been  opened  and  yielding  a  fair  profit  for  several 
years  past. 

Murphy's  and  vicinity. — ^The  towns  of  Murphy's,  Vallecito,  and  Douglas 
Flat  are  situated  at  the  head  of  Table  Mountain,  and  were  noted  for 
the  great  richness  of  the  basins  and  fiats  situated  in  the  elbows  of.  the 
mountain  and  between  the  summits  of  the  basaltic  hills,  which  once 
formed  a  continuous  lava-stream.  Mining  is  still  carried  on  by  a  few 
companies.  All  these  towns  are  on  the  great  limestone  belt,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  placers  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Co- 
lumbia and  vicinity,  already  described,  except  that  here  long  be<l-rock 
cuts  and  tunnels  have  been  run  to  open  and  drain  the  fiats  and  basins. 
Between  Oolumbia  and  Murphy's,  both  Table  Mountain  and  ther  lime- 
stone belt  have  been  cut  by  the  Stanislaus*  River,  which  runs  through 
a  tremendous  gorge,  exposing  at  one  point  nearly  1,500  feet  in  depth 
of  the  limestone  strata.  The  drain-lunnels  at  these  places  are  ap- 
proached by  an  open  cut  or  trench  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  These  enter- 
priseB  have  pi-oved'  failures  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  on  account  of 
their  immense  cost.  The  Union  Water  Company,  at  Murphy's,  derive 
their  water-supply  from  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Stanislaus 
River,  about  50  miles  above  Murphy's.  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
two  ditches  is  60  miles.  They  originally  cost  over  $250,000;  their 
receipts  for  the  sale  of  water  for  mining  and  agricultural  purx>oses  aver- 
age from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per  annum. 

The  Washington  quai-tz  district  is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of 
Murphy's,  and  was  discovered  in  18GC  by  Mr.  Jaquith,  who  opened  a 
series  of  claims,  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  the  *' Calaveras  Quartz 
Mining  Company,"  a  San  Francisco  company,  for  $40,000.  They  imme- 
diately erected  a  20-stamp  mill,  and  are  now  obtaining  large  returns, 
having,  it  is  said,  already  taken  out  more  than  the  purchase-money. 
The  principal  ledge  is  opened  to  a  depth  of  150  feet.  Two  of  the  veins 
belonging  to  the  company  have  a  width  of  four  feet  each ;  another  is 
ten  feet  wide — all  in  granite.  The  average  pay  is  said  to  be  $30  per 
ton  at  the  mill  of  the  company,  though  several  tons  worked  by  Mr. 
Potter,  at  Angel's,  yielded  a  higher  return.  These  claims  have  a  north- 
west and  southeast  course  and  a  dip  of  33^.  The  rock  is  a  dark-colored, 
8Qlphureted  quartz,  occasionally  showing  streaks  of  free  gold. 

Parallel  to  the  above,  but  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  are  found 
another  seriesbf  veins,  known  as  the  Sheep  Ranch  claims,  w  hich,  as  far 
as  prospected,  promise  to  yield  largely.  These  are  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  fia^mous  claims  in  'JDuolnmne  County,  before  referred  to. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pre^s,  who  visited 
this  locality  in  the  summer  of  1871,  thus  describes  operations  in  these 
districts : 

The  Feigoson  &  Wallace  claim,  six  and  a  half  miles  north  from  Murphy's,  is  owned 
by  the  two  gentlemen  after  whom  it  is  named.  They  own  1,400  feet  of  a  ledj;e,  from 
eignt  to  twenty  incbee  wide.  They  are  running  two  arrastras  by  water-power,  work- 
ing^Te  men*    Their  rock  thns  far  baa  averaged  from  $34  to  $44^  per  ton.    They  bave 
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just  completed  a  drainage-tannel,  236  feet  in  leogtb,  at  a  oost  of  from  $10  to  $40  per 
foot.  The  rock  is  lioiqt^d  by  a  whim,  run  by  horae-powcr,  tbi'OUiib  a  shaft  94  feet  deep. 
Tbc  Mountain  Quail  claim,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  above,  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Woods.  He  has  1,100  feet  of  a  20-inch  vein,  which  is  much  broken.  It  has 
never  paid  less  than  $75  per  ton.  He  is  running  two  arrastras  by  water-power,  em- 
ploy uig  three  men,  working  through  a  shaft  by  a  windlass. 

One  mile  from  the  above,  a  San  Francisco  company  are  now  engaged  working  three 
different  ledges,  known  as  the  South  13auk,  Enchantress,  andOroMint^.  On  the  latter 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  130  feet.  One  110  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  the  EuohantresH. 
On  the  South  Bank,  a  shaft  12  feet  deep  reveals  a  well-defined  ledge,  8  feet  thick. 
The  few  tons  of  rock  crushed  from  the  above-named  ledges  have  averaged  from  $20 
per  ton  up  into  the  thousands,  for  small  lots.  Xeiswaudcr,  Jaquith,  Parsons,  and  others 
arc  the  proprietors. 

This  is  the  claim  above  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  Calaveras 
Mining  Company.  The  spring  of  1872  will  probably  witness  some  ex- 
tensive exploration  and  development  in  these  districts.  Mining  here 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Mnrphy's  is  found  one  of  the  remai'kable  natural 
wonders  of  the  State — ^the  great  limestone  cave.  This  cave  was  dis- 
covered by  accident,  in  1850;  but  on  account  of  its  nearly  inaccessible 
situation  it  has  been  rarely  visited  and  never  thoroughly  exploited.  The 
length  of  the  explored  passages  is  about  1,500  feet  north  and  south,  by 
1,000  feet  ea«t  and  west.  The  height  of  the  chambers  varies  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet,  and  they  present  the  most  wonderful  display  of  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites,  grouped  in  the  most  fantastic  shai)es. 

Railroad  Flat  and  viclnitjj. — The  town  of  Eailroad  Flat  is  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  the  districts 
above  described.  A  few  yeai^s  since  the  town  was  scarcely  known,  but 
now  it  is  becoming  a  place  of  much  importance  on  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  quartz-veins  in  the  immediate)  neighborhood. 
These  claims  were  located  many  years  since,  but  operations  were  not 
caiTied  on.  below  the  water-level  on  account  of  a  want  of  capital  and 
limited  milling  facilities.  The '^  flat  ^  comprises  about  IGO  acre«  of 
ground,  which  was  found  to  be  auriferous,  and  was  worked  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  hydraulic  process.  While  engaged  in  washing,  the  crop- 
pings  of  the  "  Petticoat,''  the  leading  mine  of  the  district,  were  dis- 
covered. The  detrital  matter  here  is  not  over  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  its  auriferous  character  is  the  i*esult  of  decomposition  of  quartz;  but 
the  principal  interest  centers  in  the  u  umerous  quartz- veins.  These  veins 
are  generally  naiTow,  and  the  pay  zones  or  chimneys  of  very  limited 
extent  in  the  majority  of  claims,  but  the  quartz  is  of  high  grade,  and 
present  workings  indicate  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  chimneys 
with  increasing  depth.  The  country-rock  is  generally  slate,  and  the 
quartz  yields  from  $20  to  $60  per  ton.  Thei*e  are  two  custom  mills  here, 
Kandolph's  and  Clark's,  both  of  which  are  i^in  almost  constantly.  The 
price  of  milling  is  from  $3.50  to  84  per  ton.  As  wood  is  cheai>— $2.50 
per  cord — and  water  is  dear — 20  cents  per  inch — steam-power  is  used  in 
preference  to  water.  Bandolph's  mill  has  ten  stamps  of  680  pounds  each, 
eighty  blows  to  the  minute,  and  crushes  fifteen  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours.  He  amalgamates  in  battery  and  uses  very  fine  screens,  having 
three  hundred  apertures  to  the  square  inch.  Each  battery  has  25  feet  of 
amalgamated  copper  plates.  The  Clark  mill  has  eight  stamps.  No  sul- 
phurets  are  saved  except  by  special  agreement,  and  then  an  extra  price 
is  charged. 

The  *'  Petticoat,"  so  named  from  having  been  located  in  the  names  of 
the  wives  of  the  discoverers,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  uncov- 
ering in  a  placer  claim  of  its  outcrop.  At  this  point  it  was  very  rich, 
and  is  said  to  have  yielded,  down  to  the  water-line,  an  average  of  nearly 
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$100  per  ton.  In  conseqaenoe  of  an  error  in  the  location  of  the  hoisting- 
works,  and  general  improvidence  and  mismanagement,  the  mine  ran  in 
debt  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  quartz,  and  operations  were 
suspended  for  about  two  years.  Work  was  resumed  in  the  summer  of 
1871,  and  a  contract  let  for  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  350 feet. 
Previous  to  this  work  the  lowest  level  was  at  200  feet.  Pay-ore  has 
been  stnick  in  the  shaft  now  being  sunk.  The  lead  shows  a  broken  body 
of  quartz  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  sufficiently  rich  in  gold  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  sinking.  A  drift  will  immediatoly  be  run  toward  the 
north,  so  as  to  intersect  the  rich  chimney  which  cropped  out  on  the  sur- 
face. The  company  have  powerful  hoisting-works,  and  exploration  will 
be  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  future  of  the  district  depends  on  the 
saccess  of  this  enterprise. 

The  Prussian  Hill  mine,  in  this  vicinity,  is  being  rapidly  develoi)ed 
by  a  San  Francisco  company,  who  are  negotiating  for  its  purchase.  It 
is  located  south  and  east  of  G-lencoe,  on  the  narrow  divide  between  the 
North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Calaveras,  and  west  of  the  great  soap- 
stone  belt  passing  through  the  county.  Some  very  rich  rock  has  been 
taken  from  this  mine,  and  it  is  believed,  if  properly  developed,  it  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  No.  1  mines  in  this  county.  Thirty  tons  of  Prussian 
Hill  ore,  crushed,  yielded  about  $1,100.  The  reck  was  taken  from  a 
shaft  70  feet  in  depth,  and  the  lead  improves  as  they  go  down  upon  it. 
The  company  have  purchased  the  "French"  mill  at  Ribh  Gulch  Flat, 
which  they  intend  removing  to  their  mine  as  soon  as  practieaVle.  The 
battery  consistfi  of  15  stamps,  a  35  hor«e-i)Ower  engine  furnishing  the 
motive  power.  A  crushing  in  their  mill  has  yielded  82,263  for  CO  tons, 
or  nearly  $40  per  ton. 

West  Painty  another  quartz-mining  town,  is  situated  six  miles  north- 
east o€  llailroad  Flat.  Its  general  features,  both  as  to  placers  and 
quartz-veins,  are  similar  to  those  of  Eailroad  Flat,  except  that  the 
oountry-rock  is  granite.  None  of  the  mines  have  been  opened  to  a 
greater  depth  than  150  feet.  The  veins  are  narrow,  rarely  exceeding 
15  to  20  inches,  but  the  ore  is  of  high  grade,  the  yield  varying  from 
$40  to  $50  per  ton.  There  are  five  mills  here,  but  only  two  have  run 
constantly  this  season.  Gravel-beds  are  rarely  found  «o  high  in  the 
Sierras.  In  plain  sight  of  Railroad  Flat  and  West  Point  there  is  a 
remarkable  landmark  of  tabular  shape  called  Fort  Hill,  which  seems  to 
be  a  iiortion  oi^  an  ancient  channel  covered  with  lava.  It  has  not  been 
prospected. 

El  Dorado  is  a  decayed  mining  town  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  limestone  belt,  a  few  miles  south  of  Railroad  Flat.  There  are  nu- 
merous promising  quartz-ledges  neai*  this  town  which  are  but  little  de- 
veloped. George  Rodocino  is  engaged  in  running  a  tunnel  on  a  ledge 
10  to  12  feet  wide.  The  rock  yields  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  and  the  vein 
is  in  slate.  The  tunnel  will  be  450  feet  in  length,  and  will  strike  the 
ledge  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  A  10-stamp  mill  run  by  water  has  been 
pot  on  the  claim. 

Biek  Ouhh  di^triet^  situated  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  county,  about 
Kven  miles  southwest  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  contains  many  valuable  quartz- 
daims  in  a  partial  state  of  development.  A  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  statements  we  have  found 
invariably  reliable,  notices  several  of  these  claims  as  follows : 

^  The  Quartz  Glen  mine  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and 
a  tunnel  run  in  on  the  lead  800  feet  has  just  been  completed,  developing 
a  ledge  at  this  point  (130  feet  below  the  old  works)  of  twelve  feet  aver- 
age thidhuieflB.    This  rock  is  highly  sulphureted.    In  a  two  yeat«?  t\m.^ 
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Teith  the  use  of  ao  ordinary  10  stamp  mill  to  crash  the  rock^  some  $200,000 
were  taken  oat  in  balliou.    Mr.  H.  Atwood  is  the  present  proprietor. 

^'  Several  other  apparently  good  mines  are  only  partially  developed 
for  want  of  capital.  The  Oak  Eidge  claim  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  forty  feet,  shows  a  vein  five  feet  thick,  abonnding  in  salpharets,  add 
prospects  well.  Work  is  being  done  on  this  claim  by  Messrs.  Hoey  8s 
Co.,  its  proprietors. 

^'  The  Poor  Man  mine,  sitaated  twelve  miles  southwest  from  Moke- 
Inmne  Hill,  is  owned  by  the  Lewis  Brothers  &  Go.  This  company  own 
1,200  feet  of  one  of  the  finest  ledges  in  this  county.  Their  hoisting- 
works,  which  are  very  complete,  are  run  by  an  engine  of  35  horse-power, 
now  working  through  a  shaft  (nearly  vertical)  200  feet  deep.  At  this 
point  the  ledge  is  20  inches  thick,  and  growing  larger.  They  have 
opened,  lately,  30  feet  at  their  IGO-foot  levcl-i-the  ledge  was  well  defined 
at  three  feet — ^in  the  cross-cut,  300  feet  from  their  main  shaft  The  same 
machinery  that  runs  their  hoisting-works  also  runs  their  5stamp  mill, 
crushing  five  tons  daUy,  (24  hours.)  The  machinery  is  arranged  for  10 
stamps." 

The  Poor  Man  Company  own  1,200  feet  on  the  ledge,  and  have  applied 
for  a  United  States  patent.  It  was  discovered  in  1868,  by  Wesley  & 
Lewis,  who  have  expended  $55,000  in  labor  and  improvements.  The 
3rie  d  of  the  quartz  has  not  been  uniform.  The  best  grade  of  rock  has 
yielded  $250  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  grade  from  $20  to  $40  per  ton. 
The  pay  chute  or  chimney  has  steadily  increased  in  length  as  depth 
was  attained,  and  on  lowest  level  has  a  length  of  150  feet. 

The  Wolverine  claim  runs  parallel  with  the  above-mentioned-,  and 
only  100  rods  distant.  It  is  1,000  feet  long,  has  a  shaft  down  140  feet, 
and  a  tunnel  in  300  feet.  At  this  point  they  have  a  ledge  four  feet 
thick  that  prospects  $30  to  the  ton ;  they  have  crushed  GO  tons.  San 
Francisco  parties  have  thoroughly  pro8i)ected  this  mine,  and  are  about 
purchasing  at  $35,000.  A  recent  number  of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle 
thus  speaks  of  the  development  of  this  mine: 

The  work  of  prospecting  the  lead  has  proved  the  existence  of  three  anriferons 
'' chimnevs/'  known  as  the  north,  middle,  and  south  chimneys.  The  latt«r  has  been 
"stoped"  oat  t(^  the  depth  of  126  feet,  the  quartz  extracted,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, averaging  something  over  $25  per  ton.  The  new  engine-shau  passed 
through  a  part  of  the  middle  chimney  221  feet  from  the  surface.  At  that  ])oiut  some 
excellent  quartz  was  taken  out  containing  gold  in  visible  quantities,  associated  with 
galena  and  iron  sulphurets.  The  north  chimney  was  intersected  by  the  shaft  at  a  depth, 
of  182  feet.  To  the  depth  now  reached,  220  feet,  the  quartz  composing  the  chimney 
has  rapidly  improved  in  productiveness.  The  fissure,  at  present,  is  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide  between  walls,  and  is  gradually  widening  as  the  shaft  increases  in  depth.  The 
rich  stratum  recently  struck  is  now  about  six  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  a  beautifal 
dark  blue  quartz,  rich  in  gold,  and  the  sulphurets  of  irop  and  galena.  A  level  is  to  be 
run  under  the  chimneys  as  soon  as  the  shaft  is  down  230  feet,  which  will  give  "  backs" 
for ''stoping"  as  follows:  North  chimney,  130  feet;  middle,  105  feet;  south,  104  feet. 
Competent  judges  estimate  that  the  best  ore  taken  from  the  rich  stratum  recently  dis- 
covered will  pay  as  high  as  $150  per  ton,  while  none  of  it  will  fall  under  ^0. 

Wet  Gulch  mine,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Poor  Man 
mine,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Bandman,  Niolaon  &  Co.,  (of  the  Giant 
Powder  Company,  San  Francisco.)  This  mine  has  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected by  a  shaft,  200  feet  deep,  as  deep  as  could  be  done  without  ma- 
chinery, which  will  likely  be  put  in  operation  early  in  1872. 

Thorp's  jniue,  near  San  Andreas,  is  looked  upon  as  a  promising  mine* 
It  is  owned  by  Captain  M.  Thorp  &  Sons,  who  claim  1,000  feet  of  a 
ledge  that  averages  four  feet  in  width,  {L  €.<,  the  i>rincipal  vein.)  It  has 
three  spurs,  possibly  three  different  veins.  They  have  an*incliiie  shaft 
down  on  the  ledge  65  feet  deep,  on  an  angle  of  45^.  With  three 
arrastras  and  two  stamps  they  have  been  crushing  about  five  or  six 
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tons  ]ier  day.  They  bave  juat  completed  n  live-stamp  milK  and  ucgr 
expect  to  enish  eiglit  tons  daily.  Their  rock  uvera^s  about  $0  per 
ton,  running  as  bi^h  as  f  10. 

The  Thorn  mine,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  developed  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  3M  feet,  and  is  yielding  very  higii-grade  rock.  The  letlge  is  12 
feet  vide,  of  which  nearly  one- third  is  high-grade  rock. 

Jlioktlymne  Hill  and  rieinitif. — The  town  of  Mokelumne  Hill  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  southern  mines,  and  its  past  history 
does  not  materially  diher  from  that  of  Sonora.  It  was  settletl  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  like  Sonora  had  a  rapid  growth  and  a  slow  decay. 
The  phneipai  mining  interest  here  was  in  the  old  channels,  found  iu  the 
adjacent  hills  and  nuiges,  which  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  future 
pros|)erity  of  the  town  (1ei>endiug  on  quartz  mines  in  the  neighlwrhood. 
The  geological  features  of  this  region  posst^ss  peculiar  interest,*  and 
are  thus  described  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  his  volume  on  ireueral 
Geology: 

TiMiiediinenlary  ami  v(»1canio  (1«*posit8  near  the  town  an^  about  i^)  feet  thick,  and  reAt 
on  a  bed-rock  wbich  bas  an  elevation  oralK>iit  l.KK)  f**t*t  above  the  beil  of  the  Mokel- 
nmneKiver,  wbich  is  only  a  mile  distant  to  tbe  north.  The  upper  part  of  tbo  vol- 
ranic  ridge  is  a  mass  of  boulders  or  frat^uientti  of  trarbytie  lava,  not  polished  or  smooth, 
but  mngnly  ronnded,  aa  if  by  frietion  with  each  other,  nnaiiJiHl  by  water.  Thero  aro 
Dooibrr  kinds  of  rock  tlian  vulcanic  repnvi*nted  in  this  ImmI,  and  no  atray  iH^bblea, 
even  of  qnarti  or  slate — a  fact  that  bas  lieen  obser>'cd  in  many  otbor  places  in  this 
region.  J3«n«atb  this  bed  of  lava-boulders  is  a  mass  of  strutji,  in  same  places  nearly 
'20(1  feet  thick,  consisting  cliiefly  of  volcanic  ashes,  stratiiuH]  and  consolidated  by  water. 
These  sediraenfary  volcanic  strata  are  often  (ine-grained  and  homogeneous,  having  a 
light  pinkiah-red  color,  and  breaking  with  a  coiichoidul  fmotuit\  Tbe  up]M>r  IhmIs 
lia%'e  lynch  pumice  mixed  with  them.  Immediately  on  the  be<I-ro<'k  liit*  the  stratum 
of  pay-gravely  wbicb  iu  some  places  bas  been  of  the  most  astonishing  richness. 

The  early  mining  laws  of  Mokelumne  Ilill  limited  each  location  to  15 
feet  square  on  account  of  the  great  richness  of  the  ground.  The  channel 
was  reached  by  deep  shafts,  sunk  through  the  overlying  volcanic  matters 
or  by  tnnnels  run  into  the  mountain-side,  and  success  was  a  matter  of 
chance.  Sometimes  a  fortune  would  l>e  taken  from  one  claim,  while  atyoin- 
ing  claims  would  prove  entirely  unproiluctive.  Some  of  the  shallts  were 
Kunk  to  a  depth  oi'MH)  feet,  and  many  tunnels  were  run  more  than  1,000 
feet.  The  thickness  of  the  i)ay-gravel  rarely  exceeded  2^  feet.  One  of 
the  layers  of  the  channel  on  Stockton  Hill,  immediately  southwest  of 
the  town,  contains  opals  in  great  abundance.  These  opals  were  sent  to 
France  in  large  numbers,  and  there  cut,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  the 
enterprine  prove<l  remunerative,  and  the  casual  visitor  is  welcome  to 
dig  out  from  the  claim  all  the  crude  opals  he  may  desire. 

Most  of  tbe  claims  in  the  mountain  have  been  practically  exhausted, 
and  sach  claims  are  now  engaged  in  working  over  their  ^'  tailings," 
vkieh  have  accumulated  to  great  depth.  Some  idea  of  the  great  rich- 
iiees  of  the  gravel  may  be  formed  from  the  results  of  the  washings  of 
their  tailings.  At  the  claim  of  Paul  &  Co.  in  cleaning  up  around  the  old 
dainp-box — ^less  than  a  week^s  labor — 300  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained. 
At  that  rate  the  tailings  will  prove  as  valuable  as  the  original  mine, 
making  it  one  of  the  very  best  gravel  claims  iu  the  county. 

Below  the  town,  and  to  the  south,  is  a  deep  depression  between  the 
mountains  known  as  Chili  Gulch.  Near  the  head  of  this  gulch  hydraulic 
mining  has  been  carried  on  by  Shaw  &  Co.  with  profitable  results.  As 
the  price  of  water  here  was  20  cents  per  inch,  the  ground  must  have  been 
remarkably  rich  to  afford  a  profit.  The  hydraulic  ground  was  neither 
deep  nor  extensive. 

The  bottom  of  the  ravine  or  gnloh  was  exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  and 
m  early  times  supported  a  large  mining  population.    There  are  now  but 
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few  compaDies  enga^^  in  mining.  The  principal  claim  of  the  neigh- 
boi'hood  is  the  Indian  Ravine  Tunnel  claim,  sitoatect  one  mile  southwest 
of  Chili  Gulch,  and  owned  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  blue-gravel,  deep- 
channel  claim,  1,200  feet  in  length,  worked  through  a  tunnel  2,800  feet 
long.  The  pay-gravel  is  aboiit  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  It  is  brought 
by  car  to  the  dump,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  washed  by  hydraulic 
process.  The  pay  averages  about  $1  per  car-load,  and  150  car-loads  are 
taken  out  daily,  (24  hours.)  The  tunnel  cost  $28,000.  Air  is  forced  into 
this  tunnel  by  a  water-blast.  This  is  a  fall  of  water  arranged  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same,  70  feet  high,  falling  through  a  pipe  into  a  tub,  with 
another  tub  (inverted)  of  less  diameter  over  the  same,  so  arranged  as  to 
let  the  water  escape  but  not  the  air.  From  this  upper  tube  the  air  is 
conducted  into  the  tunnel  by  a  pipe. 

The' What  Cheer  Mining  Company  have  recently  opened  some  ground 
on  an  ancient  channel  about  two  miles  south  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  They 
own  3,000  feet  of  ground,  which  was  prospected  in  1862  by  a  shaft  190 
feet  in  depth,  which  struck  the  channel,  but  the  claim  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  pumping  out  the  water.  The  present 
company  have  opened  the  ground  by  means  of  an  incline  500  feet  in 
length.  The  rim  of  the  channel  was  struck  at  a  peri)endicular  depth 
from  surface  of  nearly  200  feet.  The  rim-rock  was  tbllowed  down  until 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  when  drilling  was  commeno^. 
This  is  known  as  the  Corral  Flat  channel.  The  company  have  erected 
hoisting-works,  run  by  water-power,  using  only  twelve  inches  of  water 
under  a  fall  or  head  of  nearly  300  feet,  with  a  six-foot  "hurdy-gurdy" 
wheel.  Their  water-power  costs  but  $3  i)er  twenty-four  hours*  The 
machinery  for  running  the  claim  cost  but  $1,500,  and  the  incline  about 
the  same  amount.  Two  large  dump-boxes  have  been  erected,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  each.  The  dirt  will  be  run  through  200  feet  of 
sluice-boxes,  by  water  raised  from  the  mine  by  their  pump.  The  total 
'  running-expenses  of  the  claim,  including  labor,  ai-e  said  not  to  exceed 
$75  per  day,  which  leaves  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  low-grade  dirt 
The  claim  is  owned  by  practical  men,  and  is  a  notable  instance  of  eco- 
nomical management. 

Bates  &  Co.  are  working  the  old  channel  near  Mokelumne  Hill, 
through  a  tunnel  000  feet  in  length,  with  large  returns.  The  Paul  claim 
was  opened  by  a  tunnel  1,100  feet  in  length,  which  was  found  too  high 
to  reach  the  bed  of  the  channel,  and  was  cut  down  and  run  1,000  feet 
further.    Notwithstanding  this  great  outlay  it  is  said  to  have  paid  well. 

Quartz  mines  near  Mokelumne  Hill. — ^The  Paloma  or  Gwin  mine, 
situated  six  miles  west  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  at  Lower  Eicli  Gulch,  is  un- 
questionably on  the  Mother  lode.  Between  Angel's  and  this  i>oint  the 
croppings  of  the  lode  disappear  for  several  miles,  though  recent  devel- 
opments are  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  lode.  The  Paloma  is 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Gwin  &  Coleman.  It  is  said  they  spent  nearly 
$100,000  on  the  mine  and  machinery  before  it  became  productive,  and 
were  once  on  the  point  of  suspending  operations.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  mines  of  the  State.  This  claim  is  2,800  feet  long,  and  the  vein  is 
on  an  average  10  feet  thick.  They  are  working  through  a  shaft  500  feet 
deep  on  an  incline  of  about  60^,  employing  50  men,  rpnning  two  mills,  one 
of  20  and  the  other  of  16  stamps.  Only  93  inches  of  water  are  required  to 
run  both  mills.  It  is  accomplished  by  conducting  the  water  to  a  7-foot 
hurdy-gurdy  wheel  at  each  mill,  through  a  hydraulic  pipe  under  a  280- 
foot  pressure.  They  crush  daily  (24  hours)  65  tons  of  rock,  that  aver- 
ages them  $10  per  ton.  Work  will  be  commenced  upon  the  5()0-foot 
level  as  soon  as  the  "  sump  ^  is  sunk  10  feet  deei>er.    The  lead  is  look- 
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in^  first-rate  in  theJbottom  of  the  shaft,  better  than  at  any  otlier  point. 
When  the  whole  battery  is  pat  in  motion  the  mine  will  pay  $1,000  per 
day.  The  owners  exi)ect  to  have  100  stamps  in  operation  early  in  1872. 
A  late  number  of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle  says  of  a  recent  ^'  strike  "  in 
this  mine :  ''A  stratnm  of  rock  of  remarkable  richness  has  been  discov- 
ered at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  rock  closely  resembles  the  slate  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  lead  are  comx>osed.  The  stratnm  mentioned  lies 
next  to  the  foot-wall,  and  is  about  a  foot  in  width  and  thickness.  The 
inclination  of  the  ^streak'  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  shaft. 
Commencing  at  a  point  near  the  surface  it  crosses  the  latter  diagonally, 
leaving  the  shaft  at  the  400-foot  level.  By  *  drifting '  a  short  distance 
on  the  lead,  however,  from  the  500-foot  level,  the  stratum  will  undoubt- 
edly be  struck  again.  By  the  merest  accident  it  was  discovered  that 
this  singular  deposit,  instead  of  being  slate,  was  simply  a  mass  of  sul- 
phnrets,  carrying  free  gold  in  abundance ;  2J  ounces  yielded  166  grains 
of  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  $53,140  per  ton.  The  rock  assayed  was  broken 
from  a  chunk  at  least  a  foot  square,  and  is  considered  a  fair  test  of  the 
richness  of  the  whole  stratum." 

The  Whisky  Slide  mine,  six  miles  southeast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,* 
was  located  ten  years  since,  but  has  been  worked  only  at  intervals  until 
recently,  when  a  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  and  the  mine  opened  by  a 
tunnel  350  feet  in  length,  which  cuts  the  lead  at  a  depth  of  100  feet. 
The  ledge  is  in  slate  and  has  a  width  of  from  four  to  sixteen  feet,  the 
width  gradually  increasing  with  depth,  but,  as  in  all  slate  formations, 
the  vein  pinches  and  swells  as  it  is  opened  on  a  horizontal  line.  The 
pay  has  been  of  low  grade,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  facilities 
for  extraction  of  quartz  and  the  width  of  the  vein,  it  has  been  milled 
and  mined  for  $6  per  ton.  This  includes  the  expense  of  hauling  the 
rock  one  mile  from  the  mine  to  the  mill.  The  treatment  is  by  amalga- 
mation in  battery,  copper  plates,  and  blankets. 

This  county  possesses  numerous  other  promising  veinet  of  quartz  in 
varioas  stages  of  development,  and  is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  our 
leading  quartz  counties.  It^  copper  veins  are  also  extensive  and  rich. 
They  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  county  assessor's  report  for  1870-^71  returns  the  number  of 
quartK-mills  as  twenty-eight,  which  is  probably  correct,  as  it  does  not 
materially  differ  from  Langley's  list.  The  aggregate  of  quartz  crushed 
is  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  130,000  tons,  but  this  is  probably 
a  clerical  or  typographical  error.  The  total  number  of  stamps  will  not 
exceed  300,  of  which  about  200  have  run  during  the  past  year,  and  thestt 
not  regularly. 

AMADOB  COU:STY. 

This  couDty  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  we  have  included  under  the 
general  designation  of  the  ^^  southern  mines.''    It  has  a  width,  ft-om 
north  to  south,  of  only  twelve  miles.     The  principal  interest  of  the 
eoonty  is  quartz-mining,  some  of  the  best  mines  being  on  the  Mother 
lode.     In  this  respect  the  county  is  second  only  to  Nevada,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  tons  crushed  and  the  yield  of  gold  from  this  source.  The 
placer  diggings,  river  mining,  and  other  branches  of  mining  of  this  char- 
acter, are  very  limited  and  not  worthy  of  special  mention.    The  lime- 
^ne  belt  noticed  in  the  description  of  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  Coun- 
ties extends  into  this  county,  where  it  is  found  at  Volcano,  but  to  the 
nortiiward  of  this  point  it  loses  its  continuit3%     A  few  remnants  of 
volcanic  action  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  the 
Mokelumne  Siver.    The  Mother  lode  enters  the  county  neat  t\\(b  ^IoNl^V 
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umne  Biver,  the  southern  boniidary,  and  has  beeu  extensively  and 
almost  continnoosly  developed  to  the  OosamDOS  J^ver,  the  uortbem 
boandary  of  the  county,  where  it  loses  its  characteristic  features,  and 
is  known  no  further  by  that  name. 

During  the  past  year  a  remarkable  stagnation  has  existed  in  quartz- 
mining.  Many  of  the  principal  mines  were  closed  for  several  months  in 
the  spring  and  summer  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the  miners.  This 
strike  occurred  during  the  very  brief  season  of  water-supply,  so  that 
when  the  miners  resumed  work  water  was  becoming  very  scarce.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  drought,  all  the  quartz- 
mills  were  idle  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneida,  which,  fortunately, 
obtained  enough  water  to  run  forty  stamps  during  most  of  the  season. 
The  fact  of  the  quartz-mines  not  being  worked  ha^  been  a  great  calam- 
ity to  the  entire  county.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  dispensed  to  the  laborers  monthly, 
has  remained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  consequently  working  a  great 
hardship  to  all  branches  of  industry.  The  leading  mine,  the  Amador, 
which  paid  in  dividends  during  the  year  1870  the  sum  of  $155,400,  oidy 
disbursed  $24,000  the  present  year,  (1871.)  Many  other  mines  were 
foi*ced  to  suspend  operations  during  the  most  favorable  season  of  the 
year,  and  great  loss  was  entailed  on  the  owners.  Notwithstanding 
this,  active  operations  were  conducted  in  a  number  of  claima  which 
have  for  several  years  remained  idle.  Deep  shafts  have  been  sunk  and 
new  and  powerful  mills  erected,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  year  1872  will 
witness  an  unparalleled  yield  from  this  section. 

The  town  of  Sutter  Greek  contains  a  population  of  about  2^000,  and 
is  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  southern  mines.  Here  are 
found  the  principal  mines.  These  have  been  fully  descJ^ibed  and  illus- 
trated by  cuts  in  fbrmer  reports,  and  we  will  simply  note  thQ  operations 
of  the  past  year. 

The  Amadpr  mine  is  now  in  complete  working  order  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  eighteen  months.  In  April,  1870,  the  main  shaft  was  burned 
out,  and  the  time  until  the  present  has  b^n  devoted  to  repairing  the 
shaft  and  putting  up  new  hoisting-works,  and  it  is  now  the  best  and 
most  complete  shaft  and  hoieting- works  on  this  coast.  In  place  of  the 
old  bncket  plan  of  hoisting  rock,  they  have  a  substantial  ^^cage,"  on 
which  iron  cars,  capable  of  holdipg  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  quartz, 
are  run  and  speedily  hoisted  to  the  surface,  and  many  other  modem 
improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  company  claim  1,800  feet  on 
the  ledge.  They  have  two  sets  of  hoisting- works,  each  of  which  is  run 
by  an  engine  of  80  horse- power.  The  upper  (or  old)  shaft  is  down  1,250 
feet,  on  an  incline  of  70^ ;  at  that  deixth  the  ledge  is  10  feet  thick. 
Their  new  shaft  is  down  1,300  feet,  on  the  same  incline  as  the  old  shaft, 
and  built  in  three  oompartments. 

The  conpafiy  own  three  quartz-mills:  one  of  40  stamps,  run  by  steam- 
engine  <^  75  horse-power;  the  other  two, of  16  stamps  each,  run  by 
water-power.  The  40<fitamp  mill  is  run  by  the  company,  and  cmshefi 
daily  (24  hours)  80  tons  of  rock.  One  hundred  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed. 

The  mine  was  visited  in  July  by  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  who  gave  the  following  account  of  its  a|)|»ear- 
ance  at  that  time : 

Throngh  the  kindnew  of  G^nerid  ColtoB,  vice  president  of  the  board  of  direototv,  vad 

Mr.  8t«inberg«r,  superiatoDdeot  of  the  inioe,  we  were  permitted  to  deecend  into  the 

Amador  mine  on  Monday  last,  for  the  purpoae  of  inspecting  the  immense  nnderaronnd 

excavations.    This  mine  is  situated  on  the  jgroat  Mother  lode,  which  extends  through 

Amador  to  Calaveraa  and  Mariposa  Ck)anties,  and  has  been  in  aetive  operation  for 
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ntrai'Iy  twenty  yeai-s.  The  surfan^ workings  overhiok  tbe  qnivt  littlo  cit)'  of  Suttor 
Creek,  nvhich  in  located  in  a  ba^in  beneath,'  sarronnded  on  all  Rides  by  an  unbroken 
cireLe  of  hiila.  It  in  upon  the  Amador  mine  that  this  place  is  mout  dependent  for  its 
eopport« 

Entering  the  dressing-room  we  wore  furnished  with  a  suit  of  miners'  working- 
dothes  from  among  the  many  that  were  to  be  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  all  around, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  descend  the  north  shofl.  This  shafti  it  will  be  remembered 
by  those  interested  in  mining  matters,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  May  last,  the  same 
hMting  thirteen  days.  The  repairs  are  now  nearly"  complete<l.  The  shaft,  as  it  now  is, 
is  maoh  Uu^r  than  it  formerly  used  to  be.  It  is  now  twelve  feet  long,  lying  in  the 
!«ame  manner  as  the  vein  mns,  north  and  south,  and  embracing  the  entire  width  of 
the  lode.  Tho  timbers  employed  for  lining  it  are  all  square-sawn,  measuring  twenty 
inehea  in  diameter.  These  timbers  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  apart,  from- 
center  to  ccnti^r.  Stout  planking  is  used  to  support  the  foot-wall,  which  is  a  soft;,  rot- 
ten slate.  Tilt:  hanging-wall,  bemg  granite,  nceils  no  such  support.  This  shaft  is  again 
}«nlMlivideil  iiit«i  three  compartments,  in  two  of  which  patent  cages  will  be  employed  in 
hov»ting  oil*,  iiiKtead  of  the  iron  buckets  now  in  use.  Entering  a  large  iron  bucket, 
rhn*e  of  um  drMcended  in  charge  of  W.  Jones,  the  foreman.  Wo  soon  discovered  that 
the  shuft  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  immuuso  nndergrouiid  incline,  us  it  follows 
the  dip  of  the  v«4n  from  west  to  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  7.5^. 

For  several  hundred  feet  down  the  lode  ban  been  completely  exhausted.  The  pres- 
ent working-levels  are  named  alter  the  primnpal  stations  on  the  way  to  New  Vork,  the 
ti«t  iMfing  named  the  **  Latrobe ; "  the  second,  '*  Folsom ; "  the  third,  the  "  Hacraniento ;" 
the  fourth,  '*  San  Francisco;"  and  the  tifth,  or  lower  level,  ^*  Panama."  By  these  various 
names  they  are  all  known  and  readily  distingiiistieil.  Our  transit  froiu  tho  surface  to 
" Panama''  level,  a  distanceof  1,250  feet,  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes'  time.  To  raise 
ore  from  this  level  only  occupies  about  one  minute.  This  is  the  prospecting-level  in  the 
mine.  At  present,  the  vein  measnres  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  yields  an  average  of 
aboat  $10  per  ton.  Although  "  Panama"  level  is  some  150  feet  lielow  tbe  level  ol  tlie 
«ea,  it  is  proposed  to  sink  200  deeper  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  now  the  deep- 
est excavation  in  search  of  gold  existing  thronghont  the  world. 

The  Badger  or  south  shaft  is  used  for  draining  tho  mine.  Large  iron  cylinders,  of 
about  twelve  feet  in  width,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  300  gn  lions,  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  These  are  hoisted  by  means  of  steam-t>owcr  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
mioute.  During  the  summer  season^ the  mine  is  kept  qnite  dry  by  running  eight  hours 
only  of  the  twenty-fonr.  In  the  winter  or  wet  season  the  increased  amount  of  water 
fonang  its  way  into  the  mine  usually  compels  them  to  abandon  tho  lower  levels. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  safety  and  to  pR*vent  accidents  ocenr- 
ring;  nevertheless,  I  am  informed  that  as  many  as  thirty-eight  men  have  been  killed 
Mince  the  opening  of  the  mine,  a  proportionately  large  number  having  been  injured 
idjin. 

The  ore,  as  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  at  once  conv(»yed  to  the  mill,  sitnate<l  at  a 
dirtance  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shaft.  This  mill  contains  seventy-five 
itampa,  forty  of  which  are  usually  employed  when  tbe  mine  is  in  full  blast.  At  pres- 
ent, twenty  only  are  at  work,  inasmuch  as  there  are  only  forty  miners  engaged  in  the 
nudeigronnd  excavations.  It  is  her^  that  an  average  of  aliout  two  thousand  tons  of 
ore  per  month  undergoes  a  thorough  reduction,  yieldinf?  an  average  of  about  $02  per 
Um,  or  en  aggregate  of  about  #45,000  per  month.  Previous  to  tho  present  proprietor- 
•hip,  the  reduction  of  tho  ore  was  very  muoh  neglected.  The  concentration  of  sulphur- 
eUwas  altogether  disregarded,  and  they  were  allowed  to  escape.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
liiMU  of  dolTars  liave  thus  escaped  into  the  bed  of  8utter  Creek,  and  are  now  probably 
ineooverably  lost.  The  concentration  of  sulphurets  is  now  carefully  attendeil  to,  and 
the  gold  extracted  from  them,  brings  in  a  largo  revenue,  yielding  at  tho  rate  of  ^100 
Md  upwards  iier  ton.  All  the  sulphurets  save<l  at  the  various  mills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  reduced  at  the  Chlorination  Works  of  Messrs.  Jones  &,  Ik^lding.  The  yield  of 
tbe  sulphureta  of  the  various  mines  ranges  from  ifOO  to  $130  per  ton. 

Unfortanately,  this  promising  state  of  affiiirs  was  ag<iin  distiirhcMl  by 
tronblo  with  the  3Iiner»'  League,  resulting  in  destruction  of  property  and 
life.  CJonsequently  the  annual  report  of  the  Amador  mine  shows  only 
four  months'  running,  17,790  tons  of  ore  raise<l,  10,41)0  tons  cmshed, 
giving  812.21  per  ton,  or  ??201,3.>7,  of  which  §24,000  was  paid  lo  stock- 
holders. 

The  foUowiug  extracts  comprist»  the  substance  of  tlic  reports  of  the 
president  and  superintendent,  January  1,  1872: 

PRESIDENTS  RErORT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  regret  to  me  that  events,  ov*-r  >\bi»b  the  otticei-s  of  this 
company  could  have  no  contnd.  have  prevente<l  my  innkin^  :is  favorable  a  rcvovt,^% 
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to  the  product  of  the  mine  for  the  past  year,  as  we  all  hoped.  It  is  ^nite  satisfaetorj, 
howeTer,  to  koow  that  the  small  yield  has  not  been  the  fanlt  of  (ho  mine,  or  itB  maaag^ 
menL  The  larse  amount  of  dead  work,  (the  result  of  the  late  fire,)  the  nniMiial  aoaratj 
of  Tvater,  which  compelled  the  mills  to  remain  idle  for  several  months,  have  ben  tka 
main  hinderances  of  a  satisfactory  return  to  all  parties  directly  interested. 

I  would  recommend  the  erection  of  a  first-class  6U-stamp  mill  at  an  early  day,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  crush  the  large  amount  of  low-grade  ore  which  has  •^ 
cumulate^  in  all  parts  of  the  mine,  especiimy  north  of  the  new  shaft.  My  predeeeanr, 
Colonel  Fry,  wisely  made  the  same  recommendation  at  the  close  of  last  year;  but 
misfortunes,  which  I  have  before  noted,  have  prevented  this  most  important  impnve- 
mont.  In  addition,  the  Canal  Company,  on  whom  we  would  be  dependent  for  wattr to 
run  so  large  a  mill,  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  large  ditch  "which  we  had  hoped 
would  furnish  us  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Although  disappointed  in  its  eooh 
pletioD,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best-constructed  ditches,  to  the 
poiut  now  reached,  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  the  Pacific  coast  Asd 
the  officers  of  that  comxmny  assure  me,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  that  the>  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us,  from  this  ditch,  all  the  water  we  may  require  for  onr  new  mill,  by 
the  time  it  is  erected. 

In  all  the  extensive  improvements  consummated  during  the  past  year,  such  as  tbe 
sinking  of  the  north  shaft  and  erection  of  the  new  hoisting- works,  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  unceasing  care  and  attention  of  Superintendent  Steinberger  to  all  the  varied 
interests  of  the  company  under  his  managemoBt,  during  the  past  year,  warrant  me  in 
ttayiug  that  no  mining  property  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  more  faithfbl- 
ly,  honestly,  and  economically  conducted.  I  say  this  from  personal  observation,  hav- 
ing visited  the  mine  during  the  past  year  two  or  three  times  each  month.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  sinking  of  the  new  or  north  shaft  be 
continued,  as  the  shaft  is  constructed  with  a  view  of  continuously  going  down  on  tbe 
vein,  without  interfering  with  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mine.  And  should  the 
vein  continue,  as  it  now  shows  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  we  hope  to  develop,  in  tbe  1 
next  year,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ore. 

Hoping  that  my  successor  may  have  less  care  and  anxiety  in  the  management  of 
this  extensive  and  valuable  property  for  the  coming  year  than  I  have  had  in  the  past, 
with  more  satisfactory  dividends, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

DAVID  D.  COI.TON, 

Pre&ident 

SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 

ll«>re\vith  I  send  you  statement  of  operations  for  the  past  year  ut  the  company's  miuc 

During  the  year  1871,  17,790  tons  of  quartz  were  extracted  from  the  mine,  and  16.490 
tons  were  crushed  at  the  Eureka  (40-stamp)  mill ;  1,300  tons  now  on  the  dump  at  Boee 
mill. 

A  large  amount  of  dead  work  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of  the  mine  during  tbe 
past  year.  The  cleaning  out  and  partial  retimlM^riiig  of  tuo  Panama  drift,  from  north 
Hhaft  to  its  face,  (175  feet,)  which  was  lillod  up  with  rf^frm,  retimbering  old  levels 
c)i)ening  drifts  under. pillars,  cleaning  out  and  retimbering  the  Lutrobe  level,  &.C.,  be- 
bides  the  sinking  of  the  north  and  middle  shafts. 

The  Badger  shaft  (which  is  the  water-shaft)  has  been  kept  in  good  repair,  and  isno^*" 
iu  condition,  as  is  also  the  machinery,  to  contend  against  any  reasonable  increase  of 
water.  A  prospecting-drift  has  been  driven  south  from  Badger  shaft  ou  the  Panamn 
level  220  feet,  but  no  rock  in  paying  quantities  was  found. 

The  Middle  shaft  has  required  considerable  repaira,  but  is  now  in  fair  condition. 
This  shaft  has  been  sunk  below  the  Panama  level  155  feet,  105  of  which  was  sunk  thp 
past  year.  Sixty  feet  below  the  Panama  level  the  New  York  level  was  started,  and  60 
li'ot  below  the  New  York  was  started  the -Green  level,  leaving  a  sump  of  35  feet  under 
the  Green  level.  The  co8t  of  sinking  this  shaft,  inclnding  the  turning  off  of  Green 
and  New  York  levels,  was  $14,853  50,  or  $46.22^  per  foot.  The  vein  in  the  bottom 
of  shaft  is  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  quality  of  the  rock  good. 

The  North  or  new  shaft  is  now  below  the  Panama  level  95  feet,  and  cost  $5,056.06,  or 
$53.22 J  K^  per  foot. 

The  turning  off  of  the  New  York  level  is  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  bottom  of  shaft  is  seven  feet.  On  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber last  the  Panama  level  was  reached  with  this  shaft,  being  1,165  feet  from  surface, 
460  feet  of  which  was  sunk  the  past  year. 

The  entire  cost  of  sinking  this  shaft  from  within  180  feet  of  surface  to  Pananm  level, 
a  distance  of  985  feet,  has  been  |33,299.88,  or  $33.06^1^  per  foot.  These  figures  eiubracc 
lumber,  timber,  lights,  smith- work,  labor  &c.,  also  the  turning  off  of  levels  at  Latrobe, 
Ban  Francisco,  and  Panama. 
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ae  time  occnpied  in  the  siDking  and  taming  off  of  these  levels  was  eloveu  niontlis, 
months  having  been  lost  in  conseqneoce  of  the  strike.  The  timbers  osed  for  bIUh 
legs  are  saweu  red  spmce,  twenty  inches  square.  The  center-pieces  and  caps  are 
f  ilO  inches.  The  timbers  are  five  feet  apart  from  center  to  center  and  logged  be- 
in  with  three-inch  red  spmce  plank.  .The  shaft  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
cage- ways  and  one  bucket- way.  The  size  of  shaft  is  in  length  in  the  clear  thirteen 
and  in  width  is  from  six  to  twenty  feet.  Over  the  shaft,  on  the  surface,  have  been 
ted  first-class  hoisting-works.  Everything  in  connection  with  these  works  ia  in 
QMlid  condition  and  works  admirably. 

le  north  drift  on  Panama  level  is  now  north  from  North  shaft  395  feet,  230  feet 
lOg  been  driven  the  past  year.  The  vein  in  the  face  of  drift  is  over  sixteen  feet  in 
knesR.  with  a  good  regular  hanging-wall.  The  quality  of  the  quartz  him  improved 
f  much  in  the  mt  few  feet  that  have  been  driven.  From  the  general  character  and 
ilarity  of  vein  and  wall  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  vein, 
have  reasonable  assurance  tbat,i^m  the  developments  thus  far  made  in  tbis  drift, 
e  exists  a  large  quantity  of  quartz  above  this  level,  as  none  of  the  levels  above 
Panama  level  have  been  driven  over  180  feet  north  of  North  shaft.    A  level  baa 

I  driven  north  under  the  old  San  Francisco  level,  and  is  north  from  North  shaft 
feet.  From  this  level  considerable  bowlder-rock  has  been  taken  out,  and  large 
ntities  still  remain  in  place. 

he  Latrobe  level  has  been  cleaned  out  and  retimbered  to  face  of  drift,  being  80 
north  of  North  shaft.    Large  quantities  of  bowlder-rock  are  developed  on  this 
>i. 

he  only  stoping  that  has  been  done  in  the  mine  the  past  year  has  been  above  the 
lama  level,  north  of  North  shaft,  on  the  bowlder-vein. 

he  only  ledge-rock  that  has  been  taken  out  (excepting  that  from  the  sinking  of  the 
fts)  Ims  been  taken  from  pillars  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth-hundred  i'cet 
)!■. 
he  great  balk  of  the  rock  mined  and  milled,  the  past  year,  was  from  the  bowlder- 

Q. 

he  only  quartz  taken  out  below  the  Panama  level  has  come  from  the  sinking  of 
North  and  Middle  shafts.  But  little  has  come  from  the  Green  and  New  York  dritts, 
hey  are  as  yet  bat  a  few  feet  from  shafts.  * 

he  quartz  is  now  in  place  from  Panama  to  Green  level,  exce]>ting  what  has  been 
en  out  from  the-siuking,  giving  us  120  feet  of  backs. 

"he  40-8tamp  mill  is  in  good  running  condition.    The  water-wheel,  which  is  old, 
been  repaired,  and  will,  with  occasional  slight  repairs,  run  this  winter, 
he  Rose  mill  has  been  repaired,  and  is  running  well.    The  Badger  has  also  been 
aired,  and  will  commence  crushing  in  a  few  days. 

lie  working  of  the  mine  the  past  year  has  been  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 
vy  expenditures,  the  strike  and  scarcity  of  water  forming  a  part, 
lie  vein  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mine  (Green  and  New  York  levels)  looks  most 
laisiDg,  and,  so  soon  as  the  drifts  are  driven  ahead  far  enough  to  open  stojies  on 
ae  levels,  we  will  be  able  to  get  out  sufficient  ledge-roek  to  keep  the  mills  running; 

II  then  we  will  be  obliged  to  take  out  considerable  bowlder-rock  to  keep  up  the 


t^ 


entire  mine  and  machinery  (as  is  everythibg  else  in  connection)  is  in  good 
rking  couditiun,  and,  unless  some  uulbreseeu  accident  takes  place,  no  fears  need  be 
irehended  of  the  future  profit  of  the  mines. 
Eesi)ectfullv,  vours, 

JOHN  A.  STEINBERGER, 

Superinieiidtmt, 

The  Oneidit  mine,  south  of  the  above,  is  one  of  the  best  developed  in 
5  county,  find  has  been  described  in  the  Mining  Commissiouer-s  re- 
rt  for  18G9,  since  which  time  no  material  change  has  occurred  in  the 
iracter  of  the  rock.  This  mine  likewise  suflfered  severely  from  the 
ike  of  the  miners  and  the  drought.  It  is  situated  about  half  way 
tween  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Sutter  Creek,  and  is  owned  princi- 
Qy  in  those  towns.  The  length  of  the  claim  is  3,000  feet.  They  have 
"ee  different  incline  shafts  down  on  an  angle  of  05^.  The  first  is  down 
)  feet,  the  second  700  feet,  and  the  third  800  feet.  They  are  working 
ly  through  the  two  latter.  The  ledge  will  average  12  feet  thick, 
ey  are  working  100  men.  Their  (>0-stamp  mill  is  run  by  an  engine  of 
horse  power,  and  crushes  daily  90  tons  of  rock,  (24  hours.)  which 
srages  $10  per  ton.  The  hoisting-works  are  run  by  two  engines,  one 
30  and  one  of  15  horse-power.    This  mill  is  complete  with  all  the 
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aocooipaDyiii^  pans,  machineiy,  &c.,  to  snccessfnlly  mn  a  mill  of  its 
caliber.  l)ritting  was  commenced  on  the  800  feet  level  in  the  latter  imrt 
of  1871.  On  tl^  700  feet  level  the  drifts  have  been  run  400  feet  ou  either 
side  of  the  shaft.  Two  pay  chutes  or  chimneys  run  through  this  location. 
One  has  a  length  of  700  teet-,  the  other  of  4<)0  feet,  and  both  dip  to  tiie 
north.  The  mine  has  immense  reserves  in  sight,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
prof)erty. 

The  Kennedy  mine,  situated  next  adjoining  the  Oneid^i,  on  the  soatb, 
will  donbtless  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  country. 
They  own  2,300  feet  of  ground.  Up  to  the  present  year  hoisting  was 
done  by  means  of  a  whim,  but  the  claim  passing  in  the  hands  of  ener- 
getic owners  in  the  early  part  of  1871,  ]>owerful  hoisting- works  were 
erected  and  the  shaft  sunk  to  a  depth  of  500  feet.  In  sinking,  the  vein 
was  followed  at  an  angle  of  00^.  The  first  level  was  opened  at  350  feet, 
and  drifts  were  carried  200  feet  south  and  180  feet  north.  The  next 
level  was  oi)eued  by  the  present  owners  at  500  feet.  The  vein  is  here 
four  feet  wide,  the  quartz  averaging  i20  per  ton,  though  rock  of  a  much 
higher  grade  ha^  been  struck  since  our  visit.  This  claim  has  a  foot- wall 
of  granite  and  a  hanging- wall  of  slate.  An  old  shaft,  sunk  many  years 
since  at  the  north  end  of  the  ground,  near  the  Oneida  line,  developed 
the  existence  of  a  rich  chimney  in  that  part  of  the  mine.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  clean  out  this  shaft  or  sink  a  new  one  at  this  point.  Three 
distinct  pay  chutes  have  been  developed  by  the  diifts.  The  company 
have  erected  a  first-class  20-stamp  mill,  wliich  is  constantly  supplied 
with  rock. 

The  KeystonQ  mine  at  Amador  City,  one  of  the  extreme  northerly 
claims  of  the  Mother  lode,  and  considered  by  many  seeond  to  none  in 
Amador  County,  has  also  been  described  in  the  report  for  1869.  The 
mine  is  owned  in  San  Francisco.  It  consists  of  3,000  feet  of  ground, 
.  and  their  improvements  consist  of  two  sets  of  hoisting- works  and  a  mill. 
The  latter,  containing  forty  stamps,  is  run  by  an  engine  of  125  horse- 
power. The  hoisting- works  are  also  run  by  steam — one  by  an  engine  of 
20andtheother  by  oneof  SOhorsepower.  They  have  two  principal  shafts 
sunk  upon  the  ledge.  The  north  shaft  is  down  346  leet,  on  an  angle  of 
30^,  and  the  south  shaft  is  down  500  feet  on  the  same  angle.  Four  hun- 
dred feet  down  the  vein  runs  from  10  to  30  feet  thick.  They  regularly 
employ  100  men,  and  crush  daily  (24:  hours)  80  tons  of  rock,  which,  has 
averaged  $16  per  ton. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  correspondence  of  L.  P.  McCarty 
to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco : 

The  Snramit  mine,  (south  exteuRinii  of  the  Aiuaclor,)  uear  Sutter  Creek,  is  owned  in 
San  Francisco.  This  chiim  is  1,400  feet  iu  Icuj^h,  and  Iius  iiuc  hoistiu};-\vorks,  rnu 
by  an  eugiuo  of  45  horse-power.  Two  shafts  are  sunk  within  110  feet  of  each  other. 
One  is  down  300  and  the  other  500  feet,  on  an  incline  of  45'^.  Tliis  mine  was  lirst  stmok 
in  1869,  and  from  a  chimney  down  165  feet  some  f30,000  were  taken  out.  At  that  time 
the  ore  ran  from  |16  to  $32  per  tK)u.    Work  is  now  suspended  on  this  mine. 

The  MiuiwoU  mine,  situated  close  by  the  above-mentioned,  is  owned  by  an  incorpo- 
rated company  in  San  Francisco.  This  claim  runs  north  and  sonth,  and  is  2,000  feet 
long.  The  hoisting-works  are  run  by  an  en^'ne  of  20  horse-power,  over  a  shajft  down 
750  feet,  on  an  incline  of  75^.  At  that  point  a  cross-cut  of  70  feet  reveals  a  ledge  9 
feet  thick.  They  get  out  from  45  to  50  tons  per  day,  and  are  workiiig  25  men.  The  rock 
Is  oruahed  at  the  Badger  and  Bose  miUs,  the  two  16- stamp  mills  which  they  rent 
<»f  the  Amador  Company,  and  are  situated  one  mile  distant.  This  rock  is  low-grade  ore, 
averaging  from  $5  to  $(>  per  ton,  but  is  easily  mined  and  crnshetl. 

The  original  Amador  mine  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Amador  City,  and  is  owned 
by  J.  A.  I^uU  A,  Co.,  (a  joint-stock  assoeiation.)  They  claim  1,200  feet  of  ledge ;  have 
a  fine  eet  of  hoieting-worka,  run  by  a  stoam-en^iao  of  25  horse-power.  A  shaft  is 
sunk  360  feet;  at  that  point  a  lodge  3^  feet  thick  is  found.  Twenty-one  men  are  re^- 
larly  employed,  getting  out  from  10  to  iry  tons  of  rock  daily.    They  are  now  erecting 
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a  Bpleiidid  40-«ttuiii»  niitl,  which  will  be  completed  io  a  short  time.  They  huvu  ulsu 
opened  a  uew  bliait  fj*oui  the  200-lbot  level,  which  i«  inteuded  lor  tliu  main  rock- 
shaft.    Their  uiuc  is  doiu;;  iiuely,  with  au  abundance  of  excellent  quartz  in  sight. 

The  Mcdeon  mine,  sitnated  midway  between  Hatter  Creek  and  Amador  City,  is 
owned  and  8nporintflnde<l  by  L.  K.  PoundstODe.  Hoisting-worics  are  erected  npon  the 
■ame,  and  mn  by  horse-power.  This  mine  wai»  worked  as  early  aa  1857,  and  iiaid,  im 
iar  aa  worked  at  that  time,  about  i^  per  ton.  Siuce  that  time  it  has  been  idle  until 
now.  Six  men  are  at  present  employed  Hiuking  a  new  shaft,  which  is  now  down  75 
feet.  At  this  point  they  have  found  a  led«;o  four  feet  thick,  and  still  increasing,  tho 
pronpeetB  of  which  are  quite  favorable. 

The  Little  Amador  mine  is  bciug  rapidly  dovelopetl.  The  main  shaft  is  down  nearly 
■too  feet,  and  still  progressing.  The  ledge  is  well  deliued  to  the  lowest  depth  reawshed, 
and  the  rock  taken  out  in  sinking  Is  rich.  The  mill  connected  with  the  mine  will  bt) 
completed  and  ready  for  cmshin;;  early  in  1W2. 

The  Maxon  mine  is  located  a  short  distance  south  of  Amador  City.  The  shaft  has 
been  snnk  to  a  de^ith  of  200  feet,  with  a  drift  of  cO  fm»t,  showing  a  good  ledge  of  rock. 
Some  of  the  rock  crushed  pays  very  satisfactorily.  They  have  several  hundred  tons 
now  on  the  dump. 

TheZeile  mine  (formerly  known  as  the  Coney)  is  aitnated  one-half  mile  south  of 
Jackson,  and  is  owned  by  San  Fraucisoo  capitHlisU.  Tiiis  conii>aiiy  own  tiOO  teet  of  a 
l«<lgvi,  and  have  developed  it  to  a  depth  of  ol5  fe«t.  Their  hointing-works  ate  run  by 
a  S^U  horse- power  engine ;  tho  shaft  is  down  on  au  angle  of  about  fiO";  thcli:  Icdgo  Ls 
ubout  11  feet  thick. 

Tlie  town  of  Volcano,  situated  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Jacknon,  contains  friH} 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  what  is  known  us  the  great  limestone  range.  Its  mines 
have  been  worked  continuously  since  lri-i\>. 

The  Amador  County  Canal  and  Volcano  ditch,  l>oth  of  which  are  owned  by  San 
Francisco  capitalists,  supply  the  district  with  wat«T.  They  take  their  supply  of  water 
from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Mokelnmne  River.  This  canal  was  originally  a  flunus 
thirty-one  miles  in  length,  with  a  carr^'ing  ca|iaeity  of  iKlU  inclies,  and  cost  $450,000. 
It  is  now  being  replaced  by  a  substantial  ditch.  The  latter  (tho  Volcano  ditch)  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  aud  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  700  iuchcs,  the  iu- 
Gome  of  which  satis6es  its  ownei-s. 

The  Markiey  mine  is  fonr  or  ftve  miles  from  Volcano.  About  two  years  ago  opera- 
tions were  commenced,  and  a  depth  of  3d0  feet  has  been  reached.  At  the  surface  tho 
main  chimney  i«  2  feet  thick  aud  60  feet  long;  at  the  sjOO-foot  level,  4  feet  thick  aud 
'idO  feet  long.  From  rock  taken  out  of  tho  2(K)-foot  level  they  obtained  $14,000,  after 
which,  in  four  weeks,  they  "stopod  out"  rock  from  which  they  obtained  $8,000.  Last 
fall  they  sank  80  feet,  and  put  up  steam  hoisting-works  of  15  horse-power.  The  com- 
pany recently  started  up  their  twelve  stamim,  300  pounds  each,  with  which  they 
pounded  out  $1^00  per  week,  and  ran  ten  hours  per  day.  This  mine  has  recently 
been  sold  to  an  Euglish  company  for  $3r>,000. 

Volcano  aud  vicinity  eoutains  several  other  c^uartz  mines  of  gi'eut  promise,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  devel(»pment. 

The  assessor's  returns  report  70,360  tons  of  quartz  crushed  for  tlio 
year  1870,  by  27  mills.  These  returns  are  probably  nioi'e  correct  than 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  as  the  county  is  small  and  the 
principal  mines  situated  near  the  county-sejit.  The  returns  for  1871 
will  probably  show  a  material  decrease  for  that  year,  on  account  of 
the  strike  and  the  drought,  but  the  year  1872  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  unparalleled  prosperity.  Three  or  four  new  first-class  mills,  of  forty 
stamps  each,  will  be  ready  for  crushing  early  in  1872.  This  county  pos- 
iiesses,  according  to  the  Vaciftc  Coast  Directory,  35  mills,  with  au  ag- 
gregate of  579  stamps.  Of  this  numl)ei',  384  stamps  have  been  in  oi)er- 
ation  during  1871,  when  water  was  available — a  larger  pro])ortion  than 
issliowu  by  aiiv  other  countv  in  the  sourliern  mines. 

SAN   DIKCJO   COUNTV. 

The  promises  held  out  last  year  by  the  new  mines  of  this  county 
have  been  realized  to  a  considerable  degree.  Not  alone  have 
the  mines  then  discovered  and  worked  ^continue4l  to  yield  encour- 
aging amonntsof  the  precious  metals,  holding  out  well  at  greater  depth, 
botb  as  to  width  of  veins  and  contents  of  gold  in  the  on»,  but  a  large 
number  of  new  ones  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  have*,  turned 
oat  very  satisfactorily. 
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Julian  district — ^The  control  of  the  California  claim  was  bought  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  by  Messrs.  Snyder,  Morris  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco.  They  straightened  and  timbered  the  shaft,  and  in  sinking 
it  deeper  the  vein  was  foaud  to  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width. 
The  ore  taken  out  during  this  work  is  reported  to  have  yielded  $57  per 
ton  in  the  mill.  The  company  continued  sinking  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  intending  to  put  the  shaft  down  400  feet  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  reached  this  depth.  In  December,  they  were  reported  to  be  r^idy 
to  commence  drifting  and  stoping. 

The  Owens  mine,  the  original  discovery  on  the  same  lode  with  the 
California,  had  a  siiaft  130  feet  deep  in  August,  in  which  the  vAn  was 
four  feet  wide  and  showed  some  face  gold.  The  ore  is  raif^  by  a  whim, 
the  first  one  built  in  the  district.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to  180  feet  by 
October,  and  the  mine  is  said  to  have  paid  very  well.  In  October  the 
air  in  the  shaft  became  biul,  and  it  was  necessary  to  run  a  drift  to  con- 
nect the  mine  with  adjoining  works,  in  order  to  improve  the  ventilation. 
The  vein  exposed  at  that  time  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  was  larger 
than  above  and  contained  excellent  ore. 

The  Helvetia,  which  by  many  is  considered  the  best  mine  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  its  shaffc  down  140  feet  in  August  and  raised  good  ore  steadily, 
though  the  quantity  was  comparatively  small,  as  from  most  mines  in 
the  district.  The  mines  of  the  Lone  Star  Company  and  the  Big  Blue 
ledge  are  also  considered  very  good  property.  The  Stonewall  had  a 
shaft  100  feet  deep,  and  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  a  level  180  feet  long  to 
the  north,  and  one  100  fiftet  long  to  the  south,  in  October.  Stoping  had 
not  been  commenced.  The  ore  found  was  all  decomposed,  and  there 
was  no  water  in  the  mine.  The  mill  of  the  company  could  only  run  five 
hours  per  day  for  want  of  water. 

Banner  district. — ^A  number  of  mines  appear  to  have  been  worked  in 
this  district.  A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Press,  writing  July  20, 
says  in  regard  to  them : 

Tlie  Kentnck  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  A.  Lewis,  controlled  hy 
McDonald  &  Whitney,  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  recently  bought  the  mine,  Btarted 
up  the  work  of  sinking,  this  week,  with  full  force,  and  on  yesterday  they  struck  some 
more  of  the  rich  ore  for  which  that  claim  has  been  celebrated,  being  literally  filled 
with  gold.  The  Madden  Company,  on  same  ledge,  have  thoir  usual  amount  of  rich 
ore,  and  the  ledge  is  improving  every  foot  they  sink.  The  last  ore  worked  paid  over 
$40  per  tou.  The  Antelope  Company,  on  the  same  ledge,  are  still  running  their  new 
iive-stamp  mill  on  their  own  ore,  paying  $70  per  ton.  Thc'Kedmau  mine,  under  the 
Hupervision  of  J.  N.  Tieruan,  is  looking  well.  In  sinking  the  shaft  the  ledge  pitched  to 
the  west  into  the  hill,  where  it  wi^s  about  four  feet  wide.  Last  week  a  new  and  small 
lodge  made  its  appearance  in  the  shaft,  showing  free  gold  and  silver  sulphurets.  It 
has  increased  until  it  now  covers  the  bottom  ot  the  shaft,  with  slate  intermixed.  The 
])rospect«  are  very  flattering,  indeed,  for  a  large  and  rich  ledge,  when  the  two  ledges 
come  together.  ^  The  additional  machinery  brought  here  and  added  to  McMechau\s 
mill,  (the  Wilson  Steam  Stamp  mill,)  will  probably  be  started  up  for  regular  work  Uh- 
<lay.  It  consists  of  a  16  horse-power  engine,  a  Vamey  pan,  (latest  improved,)  a 
lai'ge  woo<len  couceutrator,  and  copper  shaking  table,  of  Tiernan's  own  invention.  It' 
they  do  not  do  iirst-class  work,  there  is  no  use  in  having  good  machinery.  Tieman 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  energy,  and  competent  to  carry  ou  such  work.  The  B:iy- 
ley  Company,  on  the  south  end  of  the  Redman  ledge,  are  taking  out  ore  to  work  by  the 
new  process  in  McMechan's  mill.  They  have  a  large  ledge  and  rich  ore.  The  King 
ledge.  Golden  Chariot  Mine  and  Company,  are  still  sinking  in  rich  ore  on  their  big 
led^e,  which,  at  the  dei)th  of  50  feet,  is  four  to  five  feet  wide.  The  Little  Joker, 
which  was  th^ee  or  four  inches  wide  on  top,  of  soft,  decomposed,  chalky-looking  ore, 
rich  from  top  to  bottom,  is  now  48  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide,  with  some  ore 
that,  report  says,  is  worth  from  $2  to  $5  per  pound.  There  are  many  other  mines  that 
I  would  like  to  mention,  but  it  wiU  require  too  much  of  your  valuable  space.  I  will 
<;lose  by  simply  saying,  of  all  the  mining  districts  on  the  coast,  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
that  shows  as  many  paying  ledges  and  rich  prospects,  or  as  much  work  done  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  mines  themselves,  or  fh>m  a  like  quantity  of  ore  worked — that  can  show 
as  good  returns,  with  as  good  a  climate,  timber,  water,  and  everything  to  make  the 
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2i>cality  deairable  for  health  or  a  home^  as  Julian  aud  Banner  dibtriuts,  San  Diego 
Coauty,  Calilbmia. 

The  high  opiniou  of  this  correspondent  in  regard  to  the  districts 
named  seems  to  be  well  founded,  if  the  returns  of  the  mills  Irom  ore  of 
some  of  these  mines  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion.  Twelve  tons  from 
the  Golden  Chariot,  for  instance,  yielded  $181  per  ton ;  40  tons  of  ore 
from  McMechau^s  and  the  Bedman  mines  yielded  $60  per  ton ;  and  15 
tons  of  ore  from  the  Antelope,  and  25  from  the  Madden  Company's  mine 
gave  $50  per  ton ;  while  a  lot  of  ore  from  the  Kentnck  is  reported  to 
have  yielded  $76  per  ton.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  mines  in  Banner, 
as  well  as  in  Julian  district,  are  too  little  developed  yet  to  give  a  regu- 
lar yield.  Curiously  enough  a  number  of  new  mills  have  been  erected 
in  addition  to  tlie  older  ones,  only,  however,  to  be  forced  to  lie  idle  a  great 
part  of  the  time  for  the  want  of  ore.  For  this  reason  the  want  of  water, 
which  has  been  experienced  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has 
in  reality  not  injured  the  mining  industry  as  much  as  might  be  supposed. 
My  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  totol  yield  of  the  county  have  so  far  not  been 
answered,  but  it  must  have  been  many  times  larger  than  last  year.  As 
some  2dan  Francisco  capital  has  duriug  the  year  been  invested  in  the 
San  Diego  County  mines,  it  is  probable  that  another  year  will  witness 
a  better  development  of  the  mines,  and  a  more  regular  yield. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  OOITNTY. 

The  mines  in  the  Clark  district,  which  were  mentioned  in  mylasti^port 
as  new  discoveries  of  some  importance,  have  been  further  explored  and 
partly  developed  during  the  year.  A  considerable  amount  of  high  grade 
ore  has  been  forward^  in  small  lots  to  Los  Angeles,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  All  this  ore  was  of  high-grade,  but  as  the 
richest  must,  of  course,  be  selected  to  pay  for  the  enormous  land  trans- 
portation, this  gives  no  criterion  as  to  the  general  value  of  the  ores  or 
the  mines.  A  number  of  new  locations  are  mentioned  in  my  advices 
from  that  region,  but  the  whole  district  appears  to  be  yet  so  much  in 
its  inlancy  that  I  reserv^e  a  detailed  description  of  it  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. 

Of  the  gold-mining  enterprise  at  Belleville,  in  this  county,  I  have  no 
advices  this  year. 

INYO  COTnNTY. 

The  base-metal  mines  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  vicinity  have,  according 
to  all  accounts,  maintained  their  yield,  giving   ample  employment 
to  the  various  smelting-works.     There  has,  however,  nothing  new 
of  importance  been  developed  during  the  year,  and  my  description  of 
the  mines  and  furnaces  in  my  last  report  exhausts  the  subject.    My  let- 
ters to  prominent  men  in  Cerro  Gordo,  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  correct  shipments  of  base  bullion  and  bullion,  have,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  not  been  answered  satisfactorily,  and  I  am  thereforie  not  able  to 
give  them.    From  otherinfofmation  1  am  inclined  to  believethat  they  have 
not  been  mateiially  increased.    The  amalgamating  ores  have  received 
more  attention  than  the  year  before,  and  an  English  company,  the 
Eclipse,  has  erected  a  new  mill.    A  series  of  mines  called  the  ISilver 
Sprout  has  attracted  some  attention.    An  article  in  the  Inyo  County 
Independent,  which  appeared  in  October,  says,  in  regard  to  these  mines : 

The  series  conmrises  some  thirty  different  ledges,  together  forming  a  complete  laby- 
riDth  or  net-work  of  qnartz-Teins,  snob  as  is  sSdom  met  with — perhaps  nowhere  else 
in  the  State.    Some  twenty  shafts  and  tnnnels  have  been  opened  on  this  property, 
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withiu  an  area  of  500  by  2. 000  feet,  and  from  the  developmeiita  alnoady  made, 
the  evideuce  is  very  coDclattivo  that  the  property  must  be  a  very  valuable  and  eston- 
sivo  one.  The  two  priucipal  led^s,  called  the** Lamb''  and  *'SiIyer  Spront/**  are 
abont  300  feet  apart,  parallel  to  eacli  other  and  to  the  croHt  of  the  mountain. '  They 
cot  thioii4;h  and  aorow  three  ridges  whioh  extend  down  tlie  i&ido  of  the  moantaiu. 
Thia  g^vea  tlie  bent  possible  position  for  prospecting  at  varying  heights.  Both  of  tbsse 
ledges  have  been  opened  at  various  places,  irom  50  to  *)00  feet  apart,  oovering,  in  all, 
some  1|500  feet.  Several  of  the  minor  led^^  have  been  prospected,  each  presenting 
the  same  general  eharaoteiistics  of  the  main,  or  Silver  Sproot. 

In  order  to  determine  the  fntore  oonrse  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  mine, 
Mr.  Wiunird,  the  manager,  has  selected  for  shipment  and  reduction  in  Sau  Francisco 
about  3,U)0  pounds  of  fair,  average  ore,  a  portion  from  the  several  different  opeuin^n  of 
the  mine.  The  location,considered  in  relation  to  the  facilities  for  gottiug  out  and  nSnc- 
ing  the  ore,  may  be  considered  as  good  as  conld  be  desired.  The  altitude  is  very  great, 
probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  abont  three  miles  distant  £tom; 
but  fully  3,000  loet  higher  than  the  famous  Kearssge  mine,  and  on  \he  same  mount- 
ain. It  i^  however,  an  entirely  diffei'ent  series  of  mines,  though  there  is  a  great  sim- 
ilarity iu  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  ores  of  the  two  mines.  Both  carry  a  small 
percentage  of  base  metals,  but  soaroely  euough  to  be  considered  **  rebellious.''  The 
mine  is  situated  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Knows  or  storms  cannot  materially  afiect  the  transportation  of  the  ore  by  tramwa)', 
which  is  tho  only  cheap  method  practicable. 

The  mill  now  owned  by  the  company  is  down  the  cation  nearly  five  miles.  Tho 
proper  plaee  for  the  mill,  and  to  which  it  will  soon  be  removed,  is  immediately  below 
the  mine,  and  aboat  one  mile  distant.  Here  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  and 
water,  a  wide  valley  free  from  all  dangers  of  snow-slides,  and  where,  by  means  of  a 
tramway,  ore  can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  be  shipped  directly  from  the  mine  to  the 
batteries.  The  whole  cost  of  mining^  transportation,  and  roductiou  of  the  ore  from 
the  mine,  with  the  proper  and  practicable  facilities,  need  not  exceed  $10  i>er  ton. 
The  Silver  Sprout  is  unquestionably  a  very  valuable  mine,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment cannot  fail  to  remunerate  its  owners  and  at  the  same  time  prove  of  great  benetit 
to  this  section  generally. 

The  ore  is  of  the  class  named  copper  ores  iu  my  last  report,  carries 
much  silver,  copper,  and  a  little  gold,  and  a  yery  small  percentage  of 
galena.  The  principal  shaft  on  the  mine  was  50  feet  deep  iu  November, 
and  the  knlge  was  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  5  feet  of  which  was  ore. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  direct  communications  in  regard  to  the  mining 
industry  of  this  county  have  been  unsuccessful.  But  the  delay  in 
the  Public  Printing  Office  in  printing  my  present  report  enables  me 
to  introduce  here  an  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Winchester,  of  the  Globe 
Company,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  early  part  of 
1872,  and  which  treats  very  exhaustively  on  the  mining  resources  of  this 
rounty : 

Alpine  County  was  set  off  fix>m  Amudor,  and  lies  upon  the  summit  and  both  slojies  of 
the  Sierra  Nevaida  range.  Geographically  the  larger  portion  of  the  county  belongs  to 
Nevada.  Through  the  central  portion,  on  the  east  of  the  main  divide,  runs  the  east  or 
main  branch  of  Carson  River.  Silver  Mountain,  the  connty-seat,  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Silver  Mountain  Peak,  a  few  miles  further  south,  is  over  11,000  feet  iif 
heiglit.  The  mineral  belt  running  through  Alpine  is  geologically  traceable  from,  and 
is  l^lieved  to  be  a  continuation  of,  that  upon  which  the  Conistock  lode  is  situated,  the 
courses  of  the  veins  being  identical,  and  exactly  in  range  from  north  to  south.  When 
the  excitement  following  tho  discovery  of  the  Comstock  was  at  its  height,  Alpiu«^ 
C*onnty,  then  a  part  of  Amador,  was  overrun  with  "  jrospeotors,"  and  in  1867  a  large 
installment  of  tlie  prevailing  mining /tfror«  was  transplanted  to  what  was  then  known 
us  the  "  Silver  Mountain  mines,"  that  town  being  tho*center  of  attraction.  In-lBGd-'6:^. 
two  daily  lines  of  stages^  with  frequent  *^  extnis/'  were  required  to  accommodate  the 
rush  into  Alpine  County,  and  Silver  Mountain  became  a  mining  camp  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  people.  In  1863-'64,  the  speculative  bubble  burst,  and  a  gradual  decadence  set  iu, 
whioh  r^uced  the  population  in  1868  to  less  than  800.  The  gradual  change  of  the 
mining  center  from  Silver  Mountain,  on  the  edge  of  the  granite  mrmation,  to  Monitor, 
in  the  midst  of  the  trap  and  porphyry  belt,  continued  to  depopulate  the  former  town, 
tiU  at  this  time  the  number  hardly  exceeds  30  persons  of  afi  ages,  w^hile  Monitor  has 
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!ite«dilj  inereMod  from  a  hamlet  of  a  few  fEunilies  to  a  lively  village  of  some  300  inhabit- 
ante.    This  town  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Carson  River,  on  the  creek  of  the  same 
name,  which  rises  in  the  dividing  range  hetween  Carson  and  Walker  Rivers.    It  oweH 
its  name  to  the  exploit  of  Captain  Ericsson's  **  cheese-box"  in  the  hand-to-hand  content 
with  the  rebel  ram  Merrimac,  an  event  that  so  electrified  the  country,  and  which  saved 
the  nation  from  a  great  disaster.    So  the  people  named  this  new  mining  camp  Monitor. 
The  deep  eaflon  ofAlouitor  Creek,  beiog  almost  due  east  and  west  across  the  rock  **for- 
maiion"  of  the  country,  exiioeed  the  mineral  ledges  in  numerons  places  between  the 
river  and  town,  and  every  one,  large  or  small,  was  "  located''  in  ld6^'(>:i,  and  most  of 
them  rci^larly  organized  ander  the  general  incorporation  act  of  California.    Without 
eapital,  except  mnscle,  the  miners  9(>t  vigorously  at  work  in  developing  their  voriouM 
properties  by  shaft  and  tunnel,  levying  small  assessments  every  '^  now  and  then ;"  but 
gradually  muscle  gave  up  the  contest,  and,  by  1865-^66,  work  on  the  mines  haft  almost 
entirely  ceased,  after  some  of  the  tnnnels  had  been  run  a  distance  of  1,200  feet  or  more. 
The  most  pron^nent  '*  location,"  in  the  pioneer  Alpine  days,  as  now,  was  the  '*  Tar- 
74hi8h."    Its  outcrop  of  porphyry  looms  up  in  bold  relief  from  near  the  summit  of  Moni- 
tor Monntain — an  eminenoe  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  creek,  on  its  northerly  side— 
and  mns  southerly,  crossing  the  creek,  and  again  cropping  out  in  massive  pro|K>rtions, 
when  it  receives  the  name  of  "  Esmeralda,"  aud  once  more  shows  its  crests  on  the  east- 
erly slope  of  a  ridge  of  Glolie  Monntain.    The  north  side  of  the  caf&on,  half  a  mile  west- 
erly (from  Monitor  to  Red  Mountain)  is  one  grand  "outbnrst"  of  mineral  matter,  in 
some   places,  as  on  that  portion  called  the  Hercules  lode,  rising  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  in  almost  perpendicular  cliffs.    The  "  Tarshish"  has  been  in  course^ 
of  development — lyinp^  idle  sometimes  a  year  or  more  at  a  time — for  eight  or  nine  years, 
Abowing  a  degree  of  faith  and  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  its  owners  which  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  munificent  reward.    The  ore  is  a  pure  sulphuret  of  silver — silver  glance — 
the  ^  gangue"  being  often  a  putty-like  kaolin,  but  more  frequently  a  harder  rock  of  the 
Nune  character.    When  concentrated,  the  ore  assays  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  ton ;  but, 
as  it  oomes  from  the  mine,  ranges  from  $50  to  $S00.    The  Tarshish  is  a  New  York  com- 
pany, the  "  Schenectady  Grold  and  Silver  Mining  Company"  being  the  owners ;  aud 
Judge  Potter,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient 
directors.    Under  the  sni>erintendence  of  M.  Kchwerin,  who  has  resided  here  for  three 
years,  the  mine  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  one  of  the  best  80-stamp  mills  on  tlie 
Wcific  coast  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $60,000  to  $75,000  in  coin.    It  is,  as  I  write,  start- 
ing into  operation,  with  good  ore  "  in  sight"  sufiieient  to  keep  it  running  night  and  day 
for  at  least  three  years.   The  motive-power  is  a  120-horte  engine. 

The  Monitor  and  Northwestern  is  a  company  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee.    Its  property  is  located  in 
Heveral  different  places  in  the  district.    Th«'ir  first  and  most  largely  developed  claim  is 
on  the  Tarshish  lode,  next  adjoining  the  Schenectady  Company's  mine.    It  is  opened 
by  an  upper  and  lower  tunnel,  connected  by  a  '*  winze,"  and  explored  by  drifts  and 
tunnels  of  about  1/^  feet  in  length.    The  lower  level  is  about  90  feet  deeper  tlian  the 
present  lowest  workings  of  the  ^henectady  Company's  on  the  lode ;  and,  as  the  cxplo- 
ntions  progress  to  the  north,  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
noimtain,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ore  steadily  increase.    The  Monitor  and 
Northweatem  Company  also  own  a  series  of  claims  on  Red  Mountain,  which  will  be 
^^>ened  by  a  main  tunnel  from  a  point  on  Carson  River,  by  which  great  depth  on  the 
lode  will  be  gained.    They  have  about  2^500  feet  of  tunnel  yet  to  make  before  a  sure 
thing  is  struck,  though  some  very  promising  though  smaller  lodes  will  be  crossed  before. 
If  a  judgment  may  be  hazarded  from  the  *'  croppings"  on  Red  Mountain,  the  body  of 
ore  which  the  main  tunnel  will  open  up  will  eijual,  if  not  exceed,  in  extent  and  value 
tbe&mona  bonanza  in  the  Crown  Point  aud  other  mines  on  the  Comstock.    A  first- 
clsM  ore-honse,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  ereek,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  aud 
reached  by  a  substantial  trestle  bridge,  has  Just  been  compIete<l  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000. 
The  mill  of  this  company  is  a  large  and  convenient  one,  situated  on  Carson  River,  half  a 
mile  below  the  juncti(m  Of  Monitor  Creek,  and  completed  a  month  ago.    Its  capacity 
is  30  tuns,  and  it  is  equipped  with  stamps,  pans,  dc,  of  well-tried  kinds.    Except  th«' 
furnace  for  roasting  or  ciiloridizing  the  ores,  which  is  rather  experimental,  everything 
is  first  class.    The  machinery  is  run  by  water,  and  a  turbine  wheel  is  used.    The  power 
is  ample  for  the  reduction  of  75  tons  per  day,  which  will  be  utilized  as  soon  as  the 
mines  are  properly  opeiuHl.    Thh  mill  was  lately  started  up  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  fur- 
nace to  do  its  work,  and  as  sooi^  as  a  decision  is  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  method  of 
Toasting,  steady  work  will  bt)  liegun,  and  bullion  regularly  shipped.    Such  delays  seem 
nnavoidable  in  almost  everj' instance  of  commencing  the  work  of^reduction,  and,  though 
vexations,  mflitate  nothing  against  eventual  success.    Very  few  companies  but  have 
had  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal. 

The  Silver  Glance  is  also  a  Milwaukee  company.  Its  claim  is  next  sonth  of  the 
Monitor  and  Northwestern,  also  on  the  Tarshish  lode,  and,  though  only  recently*  ex- 
plores! with  any  force,  is  developing  some  splendid  ore-bodies.  Being  deeper  than 
either  of  the  other  claims  on  the  same  lode,  the  ore  is  of  a  better  quality.    The  com- 
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pany  have  a  workinff-ftiiid  stock  snfficient  to  open  up  the  mine  fnUy,  and  erect  flrst- 
claes  rednction-worka,  which  latter  they  propose  to  do  as  soon  as  the  Tkrshish  and 
Monitor  and  Northwestern  mills  have  proyed  what  kind  of  machinery  and  processes 
are  hest  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  ores. 

Crossing  to  the  south  side  of  Monitor  Creek,  still  npon  the  same  lode — here  called 
the  Esmeralda — are  two  companies  whose  works  are  in  close  proximity,  and  which 
virtually  are  aiming  to  develop  tlie  same  vein  of  ore.  The  Manon,  by  a  shaft  on  the 
margin  of  the  creek,  so  long  ago  as  186;W64,  was  the  first  to  develop  the  rich  ore  of  the 
Tarshish-Esmeralda  lode.  Ore  was  disclosed  assaying  over  $3,000  per  ton:  but  the 
want  of  pumping-machinery  and  the  collapse  of  the  mining  excitement  at  about  that 
time  caused  work  to  be  suspended.  The  owners  dispersed,  and  nothing  has  sinc«  been 
done  upon  the  claim.  The  Chicago  and  Detroit — a  San  Francisco  company — have  a 
tunnel  a  little  below  the  Marion,  which  was  rnu  some  400  feet,  but  failed  to  strike  the 
vein  at  that  distance.  Oj^erations  are  in  abeyance,  probably  to  await  the  develop- 
ments now  making  by  the  Globe  Company  on  the  first  extension  south,  known  as  the 
Worden  property,  which  was  acquired  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  original  location  of  the  Globe  Company  was  1,000  feet  upon  the  Hercules  lode, 
which  outcrops  in  grand  proportions  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  about  1,000  feet 
west  of  the  Tarshish,  and  is  plainly  traceable  up  a  spur  of  Globe  Mountain,  on  the 
south  side,  into  a  still  higher  elevation,  known  as  Mount  America.  Subse<nieut1y, 
1,000  additional  feet  on  the  Hercules  and  800  feet  on  the  Tarshish-Esmeraldxt  lode  were 
obtained  by  purchase.  The  Globe's  main  tunnel  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
18(58,  though  the  company  was  incorporated  and  some  work  done  five  years  previously. 
The  initial  point  is  about  1,000  feet  below  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Silver  Glance, 
and  will  intersect  the  lode  not  less  than  90  feet  deeper^ 

The  course  of  the  tunnel  is  east  25^  south,  and  is  intended  to  strike  the  lode,  in  a 
distance  of  1,000  feet,  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle,  and  not  less  than  400  feet  below  the 
surface,  or  180  feet  deeper  than  the  lowest  levelof  the  Tarshish.  The  tunnel  is  a  sub- 
stantial, well-timbered,  double-track  one ;  is  now  in  840  feet,  and  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  over  50  feet  per  month.  In  driving  the  main  tunnel  a  vein  or  copper  ore  was  struck 
at  about  500  feet  from  the  mouthy  last  June,  not  more  than  a  hand*s  thickness  in  the 
roof,  but  which  increased  to  six  mches  in  the  floor  of  the  tunnel.  An  inclined  shaft 
below  the  level,  120  feet  deep,  developed  the  vein  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide, 
of  fine  gray  argentiferous  copper,  assaying  firom  28  to  36  per  cent.,  valued  at  the 
"  dump  "at  from  $60  to  |75  per  ton  for  the  copper,  and  $20  per  ton  for  the  silver.  The 
large  outcrops  on  the  north  seem  to  be  converging  to  a  common  center  in  Globe 
Mountain  and  Mount  America,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  veins 
unite,  forming  a  lode  of  great  width  and  of  high-grftde  ore,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Globe  Company's  ground.  The  continuity  of  the  Tarshish-Esnienilda  lode,  and  the 
quality  of  its  ore,  have  been  proved  to  within  1,000  feet  of  the  Globe  claim,  and  the 
out<jrop  u])on  the  latter  indicates  that  the  lode  extends  southerly  a  great  distance.  The 
mill  ojf  the  Globe  Company  is  a  substantial  building,  and,  when  fully  equipped,  will 
have  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  day.  It  is  located  one  hundred  yanU  below  the 
mouth  of  the  tivnnel,  and  the  ore  is  run  direct  to  the  crushers,  saving  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  haulers,  which  is  necessary  at  most  of  the  mines.  In  addition  to  the  main 
tunnel,  some  700  feet  of  "  drifts"  for  exploration  have  been  ma<le.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  ready  market  for  all  the  copper  ore  that  can  be  raised,  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  (blue-s^'one,)  gives  great  value  to  this  development  in  the  Globe 
property.  This  chemical  is  used  largely  in  the  amalgamation  ot  silver  ores,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  Monitor  district  are  many  undeveloped  lodes,  that  only  require  capital  to  make 
them  as  valuable  as  the  best;  while  in  Silver  Mountain  and  Scandinavian  districts, 
:is  well  as  in  Alpine  and  Kaymond,  are  numerous  others,  more  or  less  opened.  The 
I  X  L  was  one  of  the  noted  mines  of  Alpine  County  so  long  ago  as  1865,  when  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  amount  of  bullion.  The  Buckeye,  now  owned  by  an  English 
company,  and  called  the  Exchequer,  has  developed  very  high-grade  ore.  This  company 
own  a  mill  on  Silver  Creek,  near  the  town  of  Silver  Mountain  ;  but,  having  been  built 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  it  is  not  up  to  the  present  condition  of  ore-reduction  for  profit- 
able work.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  new  mill  this  season,  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. The  Sovereign,  a  new  English  company,  reorganized  from  the  Imperial,  will 
soon  recommence  work.  The  former  company  ran  a  tunnel  some  1,800  teet,  start- 
ing from  Carson  River,  and  its  course  is  across  all  the  developed  lodes  of  the  district, 
including  the  Hercules  and  Tarshish,  and  must  eventually  become  a  productive  prop- 
erty. Across  Carson  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Monitor  Creek,  is  the  Mount  Bullion 
Company,  with  a  tunnel  aiready  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  still  pegging  away  in  the 
bard  rock,  full  of  confidence  in  future  results. 

Good  Hope  mine,  also  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Carson,  several  miles  below  Bnlliona, 
has  been  developed  by  a  tunnel  over  600  feet  in  length,  disclosing  a  large  lK>dy  of  low- 
j;rade  ore,  assaying  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton.  It  is  capable  of  supplying  fifty  tons  per 
iJa.y,  but  has  not  been  deemed  of  much  value  hitherto,  owing  to  llie  impossibility  of 
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Tedociuf;  that  quality  of  ore  profitably.  The  improvements  in  mctallnr^^y  of  the  pant 
two  years  make  this  a  valuable  property.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  present  owner,  has  placed 
one-half  the  mine  on  the  London  market  at  $75,000  for  a  working  capital,  negotia- 
tions being  carried  on  through  an  inflnential  San  Francisco  house. 

Though  the  mines  of  Alpine  have  been  overshadowed  by  their  near  neighbor,  the 
Comstock,  upon  which  all  the  capital  and  influence  of  San  Francisco  that  could  be 
jpplied  were  profusely  lavished,  yet  their  developments  thus  far  have  proved  them  to 
contain  ore  of  a  better  j^ade  than  ever  was  shown  in  the  Conistock  mines,  even  in 
those  now  worth  t^ns  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  market.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  but 
that  Monitor  contains  silver  lodes  that  will  lead  in  extent  and  richness  any  now  known 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific.  Where  a  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  development  here,  a  hundred  times  that  amount  have  been  mvested  in  the  Comstock. 
In  no  part  of  California,  and  certainly  not  in  Nevaila,  can  be  found  the  facilities  for 
cheap  exploitation  of  ore  as  here,  with  wood  and  water  without  limit. 

Pan^lel  with  the  silver  lodes  of  the  mineral  belt,  and  often  in  close  proximity  to- 
them,  as  in  the  Globe^mine,  are  found  copper-veins  of  fine  quality.    The  Morning  Star; 
Is  situated  two  miles  to.  the  north,  and  east  of  Monitor,  in  the  Great  Mogul  district.   It ' 
was  developed  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  good  copper  ore 
raised ;  bnt  at  that  time  there  was  no  method  bv  which  the  ore  comd  be  profitably 
secured,  or  a  market  found  for  it.    The  ore  is  higuly  argentiferous.    A  tunnel  of  1,000 
feet  intersects  thQ  lode ;  and  a  shaft,  with  hoisting-works,  was  completed  two  years 
ago.  *  It  is  owned  by  a  San  Fi'ancisco  company,  who  have  let  the  mine  lie  idle  for  some 
time,  awaiting  the  developments  elsewhere  to.  open  a  method  of  profitable  treatment 
of  the  ores. 

The  Leviathan  mine  is  about  six  miles  northeasterly  from  Monitor.  It  was  opened  't 
in  1864,  as  a  jgold  and  silver  mine,  the  croppings  being  metamorphic  sandstone,  ini-  '] 
pregnated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  resembling  quartz.  The  tunnel  at  350  feet  found  no 
gold  or  silver,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned,  the  copper  found  instead  having  no  value 
at  the  time.  In  1869,  Mr.  Dorsett,  an  English  gentleman,  purchased  the  property,  and 
has  since  worked  it  regularly  for  copper,  having  taken  out  some  125,000  in  value  in 
the  course  of  opening  out  the  mine  up  to  the  present  time.  Two  tunnels,  176  feet 
mrt,  have  been  run  mto  the  sandstone,  which  is  over  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  a 
third  is  abont  to  be  started.  There  are  from  two  thousand  to  three  thouRand  tons  in 
sight,  growing  better  the  further  it  is  opened.  The  ore  is  a  red  oxide  and  carbonate, 
entirely  free  from  sulphur ;  the  latter  mineral  underlying  the  lode  in  a  nearly  pure 
erystaliine  form.  The  Leviathan  is  under  the  management  of  Professor  W.  T.  Bickard, 
now  the  assajer  and  metallurgist  of  the  Tarshish. 

The  copper  ore  of  the  Globe  mine  is  yellow  sulphuret  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  \ 
lode,  ehanging  to  peacock  in  depth,  and  the  latter  givinj^  way  to  a  fine  quality  of 
uitimonial,  argentiferous,  gray  ore.  Experts  who  have  visited  Alpine  say  the  Globe 
copper  is  the  finest  they  have  ever  seen  on  this  coast.  Its  percentage  is  from  28  to  36 
&r  the  gray  variety,  and  with  depth  increases  in  silver-bearing.  Steam  pumping  and 
hoisting  works  were  erected  on  the  lode  last  fall.  The  recent  large  aavauce  m  the 
Eastern  and  European  prices  for  metallic  copper  gives  additional  vmue  to  this  vein,  as  " 
the  facilities  for  reduction  are  of  a  superior  character. 

THE  CENTRAL  MINING  REGION. 

The  central  mining  re^on  of  California  contains  the  most  productive 
and  important  di^ricts  m  the  State,  both  quartz  aad  gravel,  and  em- 
braces the  counties  of  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Sierra,  and 
Batte. '  Within  these  counties  are  found  the  rich  quartz  mines  of  Grass 
Valley  and  Auburn,  the  deep  placers  of  Yuba,  Nevada,  and  Placer 
Coontiesy  and  the  drift-diggings  of  Sierra  County  and  of  Forest  Hill  and 
vicinity. 

The  country  differs  materially  in  its  topographical  and  geological  feat- 
ares  firom  that  described  under  the  heading  of  "southern  mines." 
The  streams  are  larger,  the  mountains  higher,  and  the  caiions  deeper 
and  more  abrupt.    The  ancient  channels  are  wider,  and  the  detrital 
matter  covers  a  larger  area  and  is  deeper.    As  in  the  southern  mines, 
snrfEK^  and  river  mining  is  no  longer  a  source  of  profit  for  white  men, 
and  has  been  abandoned  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  yet  found  on  some  of 
the  riveni  mining  with  ^^  long-tom  "  and  rocker.    Quartz  mining  has  be- 
come the  principal  mining  interest,  while  the  deep  placers  have  at- 
tracted the  attcoition  of  capit^ilists,  large  tracts  of  valuable  ground 
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having  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  English  companies.  This  class  of 
mines  was  fully  described  in  the  report  for  1871,  and  will  not  be  alluded 
to  here  except  to  not-e  the  progress  of  some  large  operations. 

EL  DORADO   COITNTV. 

This  conuty  has  an  area  of  nearly  2,0(K)  miles,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  or  has  l>een  auriferous.    It  was  in  thin  county  that  gold  was 
discoveixkl  on  the  19th  of  January,  1848.    The  auriferous  grarel  de- 
posits ai'e  far  from  exhausted ;  in  fact,  in  many  portions  of  the  coanty 
they  are  almost  untouched,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.    The 
county  has  9(>6  miles  of  mining  ditches,  but  the  amount  of  water  sap- 
plied  is  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  length  of  ditches.*    Tliis  scarcity 
of  water  will  soon  be  remedied  by  a  great  enterprise  now  heing  carried 
on  by  the  California  Water  Company.    Tliis  company  will  take  their 
water-supply  from  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  3Iiddle  Fork  of  the 
American  River,  and  a  system  of  lakes  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5,000  feet  in  the  Sierras,  on  the  divides  between  the  various  tributaries 
of  the  American.    It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  area  of  these  lakes 
and  the  artificial  reservoirs  in  process  of  construction  will  be  143,203,600 
nquare  feet,  exclusive  of  the  Rubicon  River,  which  dows  5,000  inches  of 
wat'Cr  in  the  dryest  season.    These  streams  and  lakes  will  give  an  un- 
failing supply  of  IVom  30,000  to  45,000  inches  daily,  under  a  pressure  of 
six  inches,  (miners'  measurement.)    The  completion  of  this  great  work 
(which  is  also  intended  to  furnish  water  for  irrigation  in  the  valley 
and  probably  supply  some  of  the  cities)  will  in  a  great  measure  revi?8 
the  early  prosperity  of  El  Dorado  County  and  make  it  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  yield  of  gold. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Ooodyear,  one  of  Profei^sor  Whitney^ 
assistants,  who  has  spent  several  months  in  El  Dorado  County  in  the 
prosecution  of  investigations  for  the  State  geological  survey,  for  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  gravel-deposits  of  this  region : 

The  gravel-hills  o/ P/oefrri/fo.— Those  "who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
this  section  of  the  country,  wilt  find  nothing  new  or  Btranco  in  the  remark  that  tbe 
ancient  anriferous  gravel-deposits,  scattered  over  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  PlacenrilH 
form  a  very  interesting  field  of  stndy  for  the  geologist,  as  wellasa  valnable  andezten- 
sive  field  of  work  for  the  miner.  Speaking  generally,  the  hills  in  which  these  depoiiti 
occnr  may  be  said  to  sweep  in  a  ^racelaf  and  almost  semicircnlar  curve  of  three  or 
four  miles'  radius  around  tlie  head  ot  Hangtown  Creek,  this  curve  boingtsonvex  towsid 
the  east,  while  its  two  arms,  or  branches,  extending  westward  to  points  nearly  oppch 
site  the  town  of  Placerville  itself,  form,  one  of  them,  on  tbe  north,  the  dividing  ndge 
l>etwe«n  Hnngtown  Creek  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  American. River,  and  the  otluff, 
on  the  south,  the  ridge  between  Hangtown  Creek  and  Weber  Creek. 

The  structure  of  the  banks  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  extensive  gnvcl- 
runge  is  varied  and  eonii>lex,  and  many  of  the  qutetions  which  they  preseuf  relotivB 
to  t-heir  origiu,  the  exact  mode  of  their  formation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  gold 
which  they  contain,  arc  iutricato  and  difficult  to  solve.  A  detaile<l  doacriptioa  of 
them  wouW  be  useless  here,  as  it  would  rc<juire  much  space,  and  would  involve  littlo 
that  is  n«^w  to  those  who  are  already  uc(iuaiuted  with  the  ground,  while  to  those  who 
are  not  it  might  prove  uuintereeting,  ii  not  unintelligible. 

Three  weeks  of  diligent  labor  exi>eDded  by  the  writer  in  a  careful  and  detailed  iovtt- 
tigation  of  these  deposits  for  the  State  geological  Hurv<»y  of  (California,  have,  howeTcr, 
developed  some  points  which  it  is  l)elieve<l  will  be  of  general  interest,  and  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  communicate. 

First.  As  to  the  quantity  of  gravel  hero  exposed.  No  attempt  haK  yet  t>een  imdi 
to  form  any  definite  estimate  of  the  number  of  Gubic  yards  of  gravel  wiiicli  these  hill* 
contain,  and  which  is  so  situatt^l  as  to  l>e  caimble  of  l>eing  worked  by  liydranlio  pxo* 
cess  if  water  were  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  undor  proi>er  rtinditions.  ProBi 
the  nature  of  the  case,  moreover,  the  hills  being  irregular  in  form  and  outline,  and  th0 


*  See  table  of  mining  ditches  from  surveyor  gtMirrara  report,  n»tr. 
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liatribntion  of  gravel  in  them  beinjgr  also  irret^iilar,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  close 
fltimates  of  this  nature  without  full  topographical  surveys  of  the  grouud  where  the 
liravel  lies.  And  even  if  such  surveys  had  been  accurately  made,  and  their  results 
vere  already  at  hand,  although  they  would  give  the  correct  volume  of  the  ground  so 
neasnrcd,  yet  there  would  be  auother  large  cToment  of  uncertainty  in  the  results,  duo 
iothe  ever-varying  ratio  which'  exists  in  different  hills,  and  even  in  different  parts  of 
ihe  same  hill,  between  the  volume  of  the  gravel  itself  and  that  of  the  volcanic  matter 
vhich  is  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  intermingled  with  it,  and  which  often  overlies 
t  in  heavy  masses.  The  quantity  available  here  for  hydraulic  purposes  has  often, 
loabtlesSy  been  greatly  overestimated.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  however,  to  say  that  this 
laantity  is  great,  amounting,  in  the  atggregate,  to  many  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and 
»  a  qnantity  much  greater  than  is  concentrated  within  any  given  area  of  equal  ex- 
lent  at  any  point  between  here  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River. 

MacL  of  this  ground  would  require,  however,  in  order  to  be  worked  with  profit, 

that  the  water  should  be  delivered  at  a  higher  level,  and  in  much  larger  quantities,  and 

probably,  in  a  good  many  cases,  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  can  be  done  by  the 

present  8onth  Fork  Canal  Company.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  construction  of  a  now 

canal  which  should  be  capable  of  meeting  the  above  demands,  would  do  more  than  any 

other  one  thing  can  do  towards  renovating  the  somewhat  waning  prosperity  of  the 

town  of  Placerville.    One  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  the  gravel  formations  in 

this  vicinity  is  the  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  a  true  volcanic  gravel,  so 

wdl  known  to  the  miners  here  under  the  local  name  of  **  mountain  gravel.''    Ninety- 

Bine  per  cent,  of  all  the  pebbles  and  bowlders  which  it  contains,  and  probably  more 

thao  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  whol«mas8,  consists  of  matter  which  is  volcanic  in  its  origiu. 

Tet  the  material  is  a  perfect  gravel,  and  its  pebbles  are  as  smoothly  and  peiiectly 

loonded  hj  water  as  fne  pebbles  of  any  bank  of  auriferous  metaraorphic  gravel  in  the 

State.    This  material  forms  the  whole  of  the  long  iaco  of  bank  exposed  along  the 

nofthem  side  of  Hangtown  Hill  to  the  west  of  Orej^on  Point,  nearly  all  the  upper  por- 

tMm  and  fully  half  the  height  of  the  present  face  ot  the  bank  in  the  Excelsior  claim  at 

Coon  Hill,  almost  the  total  height  of  the  central  portion  of  the  bank  in  the  Webber 

diim  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Excelsior,  a  large  portion  of  Webber  Hill  between 

Chili  Ravine  and  Webber  Creek,  and  may  be  tound  at  intervals  for  a  considerable 

distance  to  the  east  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  facing  Webber  Creek. 

It  also  occurs  in  large  qnantity  at  Indian  Hill,  in  Negro  Hill,  and  in  the  spur  running 

lack  from  White  Rock  Point,  and  ii^  smaller  quantities  at  numerous  other  localities. 

It  is  rarely  cemented  together  with  any  firmness,  but  generally  works  very  easy  under 

■the  pipe. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  this  volcanic  gravel,  of  no  less  interest  to  the 
geologist  than  to  the  miner,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  fine  gold,  distributed  appar- 
ently through  its  whole  mass,  even  where  it  is  seventy-five  feet  or  more  in  thickness ; 
and  this,  too,  not  in  inappreciable  quantity,  but  in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  at 
^OQS  localities  where  large  heads  of  water  have  been  used,  it  has  paid  **  wages  and 
viter-mouey"  for  piping  it  off,. even  at  present  high  prices  for  water.  This  fact, 
tiken  in  connection  with  the  occasional  pebbles  of  quartz  and  metamorphic  rocks 
vhich  arc  s^mrsely  distributed  thn)Ugh  it,  proves  that  the  stream  which  brought  it 
here,  though  flowing  mainly  at  the  time  over  volcanic  matter,  nevertheless  at  some 
plant  of  its  course  flowed  over  the  naked  bed-rock,  or  else  over  or  through  beds  of 
pwyionsly  deposited  auriferous  gravel,  from  which  it  gathered  this  fine  gold, 
seiides  this  volcanic  gravel,  and  the  metamorphic,  or  true  auriferous  gravel,  there  are 
two  other  well-marked  substances  which  play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  these 
hills,  both  of  which  are  volcanic  in  origin.  They  are  locally  known  by  the  miners 
hen  under  the  names  respectively  of  **  black  lava,"  and  "  white  lava,"  or  **  white 
coMDt."' It  may  bo  noted  here,  however,  that  the  term  *'lava,"  without  further 
modification  or  explanation,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  either  of  these  substances ; 
iv  though  almost  exclusively  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  they  are  not  entirely  so, 
Sid  furthermore  they  have  never  reached  here  in  the  condition  of  'Mava  flows,"  i.  e., 
<f  streams  of  volcanic  matter  rendered  liquid  by  heat,  and  flowing  in  this  condition 
over  the  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  both  of  them  been  brought  and  dis- 
tribated  here  in  the  solid  state  in  the  condition  of  broken  and  more  or  less  angular 
^^ments  and  comminuted  particl^,  and  Ishiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  agency  of 
Viler.  The  ''whit«  lava"  has  furnished  the  stone  which  has  been  em))loye(l  as  a 
iNdlding  material  for  many  of  the  houses  and  stores  of  Placerville.  It  is  a  cousoti- 
^iled  mass  of  moderately  fine-grained  and  nearly  white  volcanic  sand  and  ash, 
<bMMt  entirely  free  from  pebbles  or  larger  fragments  of  any  kind,  although  it  does 
^ooMionally  contain  very  small  and  more  or  ^ss  water- worn  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
ihte-rock.  It  generally  contains  more  or  less  mica,  distributed  through  it  in  black, 
^ioff  scalos.  Its  grit  is  very  sharp,  and  its  surface  is  (generally  quite  harsh  to  the 
■oL  Its  localities  are  very  numerous,  and  it  often  occurs  in  isolated  patches  of  very 
iReg:nlar  extent  and  outline,  scattered  all  through  this  range  of  gravel-  bills.  At  some 
Pomts  it  occurs  in  very  heavy  masses,  as  in  the  south  side  m  Webber  Hill,  and  near  tho 
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flume  at  the  head  of  Cedar  Ravine,  also  at  Prospect  Flat,  and  especially  near  the  1 
house,  just  above  Smith's  Flat,  and  in  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  i-oad  just  ah 
the  toll-house.  At  this  latter  point  its  vertical  tbickucss  is  probably  more  than 
feet.  It  varies  greatly  in  hardness  at  different  localities,  being  sometimes  so  hard  a 
ring  like  steel  when' struck  with  the  hammer,  and  again  so  solt  as  to  resemble 
ordinary  sand-bed.  The  quality  used  as  a  building  material  dresses  easily  and  'w 
both  with  the  hammer  and  chisel,  and  makes  a  very  fair  quality  of  iJuilding-stonc 
this  climate.  It  is  not,  however,  particularly  handilsoine,  owing  to  the  dingiucss  of 
color,  which  is  also  in  general  more  or  less  irregularly  stained  with  yellow,  duo  to 
presence  of  a  little  free  oxide  of  iron.  Its  internal  character  and  texture  exh 
plenty  of  evidence  that  it  was  originally  deposited  here  in  the  character  of  U 
volcanic  sand,  which  has  since  become  more  or  less  i)erfectly  consolidated  into  a  n 

The  physical  characteristics  and  appearance  of  the  *•' black  lava"  arc  entii 
different  from  those  of  the  "  white  lava."  Instead  of  being  white,  like  the  latter 
general  color  (when  not  stained  red  by  decomposition  and  higher  oxidation  of 
protoxide  and  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  it  contains)  ranges  from  an  ash^ 
leaden  hue  to  a  dark  iron  gray.  In  texture  it  is  generally  a  woll-defmcd  brec 
consisting  chiefly  of  angular  fragments  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  aln 
impalpably  tine  particles  which  make  up  the  matrix  in  which  the  larger  fragments 
imbedded,  up  to  blocks  of  several  tons  in  weight,  the  wholo  mass  being  ofteuer  t 
otherwise,  in  this  vicinity,  tinnly  cemented  together  into  a  hard  and  stubborn  p 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  bowlders  which  it  contains  are  more  or  less  rounder 
the  action  of  water.  But  its  general  condition  might  bo  very  aptly  illustrated 
taking  a  mass  of  mortar  and  stirring  into  it  as  large  a  quantity  of  brickbats 
irregnlar  broken  bits  of  stone  as  it  could  hold,  and  then  allowing  it  to  sot  and  ban] 
the  chief  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of  the  "  black  lava,"  the  mortar,  na  well  as 
stones  which  till  it,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  broken  and  comminute<l  volci 
rocks.  When  this  "black  lava"  is  hard,  and  overlies  in  any  considerable  thickness 
auriferous  gravel,  it  forms,  of  course,  a  complete  obstacle  to  the  profitable  working 
the  bank  by  hydraulic  means.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  of  this  stuff  on  the  to 
a  bed  of  gravel,  if  as  hard  as  it  is  at  numerous  points  in  this  vicinity,  are  ouongl 
prevent  all  profitable  working  of  the  bank  by  hydraulic,  unless  the  gravel  beneat 
uucommonly  rich,  or  else,  being  only  moderately  rich,  the  bank  is  very  deep  and  ea 
worked  when  once  uncovered. 

One  of  the  best  o])portunities  in  this  vicinity  for  studying  the  character  of 
"black  lava,"  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  b 
under  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  is  in  the  Oldfield  and  Rocky  Mountain  claim! 
Negro  Hill.  In  the  Oldfield  claim,  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Chinese,  the  **  hi 
lava"  forms  a  capping  from  20  to  30  feet  thick  over  the  gravel,  and  so  hard  i 
every  pound  of  it  ha«  to  be  blasted,  and  most  of  it  broken  up  into  fraginents  si 
enough  to  be  handled,  either  bj'  hand  or  with  the  derrick,  aiul  thus  removed  before 
gravel  under  it  can  be  worked.  Sometimes,  however,  if  undermined,  a  crack  will  c 
from  top  to  bottom  through  this  capping,  at  some  little  distance  back  from  the  fac 
the  bank,  and  the  huge  block  so  formed  will  topple  over  and  roll  down  into  the  cl: 
Enormous  blocks  of  this  kind,  which  have  happened  to  lodge  in  such  positions  1 
they  could  be  worked  arouud,  instead  of  broken  up  and  removed,  cover  a  h 
portion  of  the  area  already  worked  off  in  this  claim.  Some  of  these  blocks  are  m 
hundreds  of  tons  in  weight.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  was  measured,  and  foun 
be  55  feet  in  length,  while  in  no  direction  through  the  center  was  its  diameter 
than  25  feet.  Its  volume  must  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to,  if  it  does  not  exi 
that  of  a  solid  cube,  aud  it«  weight  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  two  thousand  t 
They  do  no  heavy  blasting  here,  i.  €.,  they  move  but  little  rock  at  a  time,  and  all 
work  is  done  by  band  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  deri'ick  and  a  snmll  hydra 
pipe  to  wash  the  gravel  alter  th<)  capping  is  removed.  It  is  not  diflicnlt  to  un 
stand  that  the  gravel  nmst  be  rich  which  will  pay  even  the  Chinese  for  workin 
under  such  disadvantages,  and  in  the  face  of  such  an  obstacle. 

With  reference  to  gravel-channels,  I  havenodoubt  that  the  opinions  of  wcll-infor 
practical  miners  here,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  anything 
distinct  or  well-defined  channels,  are  verj'  near  the  truth.  It  is  extremely  probj 
for  example,  that  the  yellow  gravel  whicu  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the  bank  atC 
Hill,  the  banks  a  short  distance  east  of  Dickerhoff 's  mill,  on  the  south  sideof  Cedai 
vine,  and  the  deep  yellow  gravel  in  Big  and  Little  Spanish  Hills,  are  all  poriioi 
what  was  once  a  continuous  channel,  and  the  work  of  the  same  strenni.  And 
more  than  probable  that  a  deep,  continuous  channel,  known  here  as  the  '*  bine  le 
extends  from  White  Rock  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  beneath  Dirty  Flat  and 
two  intervening  ridges,  to  the  extreme  south  end  of  Smith's  Flat.  But  whether 
channel  from  there  on  continues  it«  general  southerly  coui'se,  coming  out  on  tht;  \ 
her  Creek  side  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Try  Again  tunnel,  or  whether  it  makes  a  si 
bend  to  the  southward  and  passee  under  Prosi>cct  Flat,  is  a  question  inipos^ibl 
answer  with  certainty  until  developments  shall  have  been  pash^  further  un<lergro 
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There  is  a  remarkable  Riinilarity,  uot  only  in  the  clinractor  and  appearnnco  of  the  gravel, 
and  the  form  of  the  channel  so  far  as  yet  worked  at  Smith's  Flat,  and  at  IVospcct  Flat, 
liDt  alao  in  the  general  character  and  stnicturc  of  the  two  tiats  theuiselves.    Moreover, 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  channel  at  Prospect  Flat  is  southwesterly,  which  is  its 
proper  dircMition  in  case  it  should  connect  above  with  the  Smith's  Flat  channel.    But 
there  is  plenty  of  fall  between  Smith's  Flat  and  the  Try  Af^ain  tunnel  to  allow  of  a 
good  grade  in  tlys  direction,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  Prosxusct  Flat.    And  as  all 
work  at  the  Try  Again  tunnel  was  lou^  since  abandoned,  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
diaract4:r  of  the  gravel,  or  the  appearance  of  the  channel  there,  or  what  further  evi- 
dence there  may  nave  been  in  favor  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  Smith's  Flat  channel. 
The  qnestion  may  ver>*  naturally  be  asked,  whence  came  the  enormons  quantities  of 
Tolcanic  matter  which  are  spread  so  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  and  cover  so  great 
ft  portion  of  the  western  slopo  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  f    The  answer  is  that  they  came 
from  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  having  had  their  origin  in  the  great  belt  of  volcanic 
action,  whose  tremendous  throes  once  shook  the  mountains  for  hundreds  of  miles 
ftloDg  the  line,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  ttie  present  summit  of  the  range,  but  which 
did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  extend  very  far  down  its  western  flank.    There  is  uot  a 
ttuticlo  of  evidence  tbat  there  has  ever  lieen  any  volcanic  action  within  many  miles  of 
Placerville.    The  volcanic  matter  here  has  traveled  far,  and  i»,  generally  speaking, 
more  recent  in  its  origin  and  deposition  than  the  auriferous  gravel. 

The  following  coutributiou  from  IMr.  E.  !N.  Strout,  of  Placerville,  is  a 
desctlptioD,  in  detail,  of  the  section  of  country  reierred  to  by  Mr.  W. 
^\  A. Goodyear  in  his  i)aper  on  the  gi'avel- deposits  of  Placerville: 

The  district  descrilurd  below  is  near  the  center  of  El  Dorado  County,  and  comprises 
iboat  sixty  square  miles,  in  all  of  which  more  or  less  gold  can  be  extracted  from  the 
eartii.  This  tract  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  South  PWk  of  the  American  Kiver, 
OD  the  eiist  by  land  covered  with  timber,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Weber  Creek, 
vhich  forms  a  junction  with  tho  South  Fork  of  the  American  River.  Within  these 
boondarics,  at  Coloma,  gold  was  discovered  by  J.  W.  Marshal  and  others  in  the  winter 
afld4& 

Commencing  at  the  jimction  of  Weber  Creek  and  tho  American  River,  rnnning  east 
nren  or  eight  miles,  including  Gold  and  Bald  Hills,  ttn're  are  several  hundred  acres  of 
placer  or  surface-ground  that  wonhl  pay  well  to  work  if  water  could  be  obtained  for 
tlitt  purpose.  Bald  Hill  is  a  gravel-basin,  rich  in  gold,  as  gravel  'taken  from  a  shaft 
ffaich  has  been  sunk  as  deep  as  the  water  would  allow,  has  fully  demonstrated.  This 
bill  will  eventually  bo  worked  by  machinery.  Bank-<liggi!igs  are  worked  along  the 
nvinet  on  tho  sides  of  Bald  Hill  with  success. 

The  Falls  Mining  Company,  situated  on  Weber  Creek,  near  Cold  Springs,  has  for 
levcral  years  past  averaged  from  $13,000  to  $18,000  pei-  -annum.  This  company  cut 
tlixongh- granite  rock  for  a  long  distance  to  drain  their  claim  and  give  fall  to  their 
Home,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  tirst  cost  of  <^onstrnetion  was  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  The  company  have  yet  several  years  of  work  on  this  claim.  There 
«e  bank  and  bar  diggings  along  the  creeks  and  rmTS,  which  fh;nnently  pay  large 
lums  to  the  owners,  but  they  are  mostly  worked  by  Chinamen,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
pofisible  to  obtain  a  correct  account  of  the  amount  taken  out. 

The  most  important  mining  ground  within  this  district  is  a  grarel-hill  or  ridge,  and 
itHmiam  and  ofl'shoots,  commencing  at  the  lower  or  wc^t  end  of  the  city  of  Placerville, 
on  Hangtowu  Creek,  rising  to  the  height  of  some  three  hundred  feet,  running  a  south- 
ioutheastcrly  course  to  near  Weber  Creek,  whence  it  swings  to  the  eastward,  thenco 
north-northwest,  finally  veering  to  the  west,  and  terminating  at  Rescn'oir  Hill,  on 
tht  bank  of  the  American  River,  more  than  1,200  fi^'>t  above  Hs  bed. 

This  ridge  is  more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  with  its  spurs,  offshoots,  and  flats, 
will  average  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  composed  of  blue  and  re<?dish  gravel,  from  six 
inches  t4]  twenty  feet  thick,  which  is  found  at  a  depth  of  al)out  100  feet  below  tho 
nufaco.  A  smaU  portion  of  this  ridge  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  lava,  or 
volcanic  rock,  under  which,  in  most  places,  there  is  a  layer  of  rich  pay-gravel.  More 
erleas  gold  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  earth,  but  as  a  general  thing  not  in  sufficient 
ouautities  to  pay  for  working,  but  it  is  generally  washed  in  connection  with  the  gravel 
niQnd  on  tho  bed-rock. 

Coonhollow  Hill  is  a  spur  that  puts  out  towards  the  west  from  the  main  ridge,  and 
iifjDe  of  the  richest  claims  in  the  State.  Since  1852  some  forty  acres  of  the  point  of 
this  hill  have  been  mined,  and  the  lowest  estimate  given  by  those  who  have  been  on 
tbe'ground  during  tho  time  is  that  there  has  Inh-'u  mined  ont  more  than  five  milliou 
(loUars,  averaging  about  three  dollars  xier  cubic  yard.  It  was  first  drifted  and  then 
worked  by  hydraulic  pipe. 

The  ground  not  WQrke(l,.aDd  next  acUtiining  that  which  has  been  worked,  to  the  ex- 
taut  or  forty  acres,  is  now  owneil  by  Hunt,  Alderson  &  Co.,  and  is  known  as  the  £x- 
ctlsior  mining  claim,  but  little  of  which  has  been  drifted,  most  of  it  having  been  pros- 
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pected  by  shafts,  and  is  known  to  be  as  rich  as  that  already  worked.  The  Excelsior 
claim  has  yielded  a  large  amoant  in  the  last  year,  workini;  only  a  portion  of  the  time, 
when  water  could  be  obtained,  the  owners  being  reticent  as  to  the  amoant  taken  out. 
A  large  amount  still  remains  on  the  bed-rock  not  cleaned  up. 

Weber  &  Co.  claim  about  twenty  acres  adjoining  the  Excelsior,  going  toward  the 
oast;  worked  by  hydraulic  pipe,  but,  for  the  want  of  water,  little  has  been  done  on  it 
for  several  months.  , 

Next  acyoining  is  the  claim  of  Antone  &,  Co. ;  hydraulic  ground.  They  own  ten  acres 
of  jgood  taiineral  ground  but  little  worked. 

'Dien  comes  the  Green  Mountain  Company,  wliich  claims  100  acres.  This  company 
have  run  a  tunnel  1,800  feet,  and  have  lately  found  pay-gravel.  Ames  &  Co.  are  the 
owners. 

J.  Jeffers  &,  Co.  are  next  in  line,  and  own  about  twenty  acres,  drift  claim,  which  pays 
about  five  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand.  With  Water  it  could  be  made  a  fine  hydranlio 
claim. 

T.  Hardey  has  ten  acres,  worked  by  hydraulic;  pays  about  the  same  per  man  as 
Jeffers. 
J.  Williams,  ten  acres,  about  the  same  as  the  two  last  men  tioned. 
Hall  &  Stewart's  claim,  thirty  acres,  have  a  lO-stamp  mill;  *water-power.     Ab' 
excellent  claim,  but,  for  the'^want  of  water,  has  not  been  worked  for  the  last  year. 

•Many  other  claims  along  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  ridge  are  located,  but  as  yet 
only  prospected ;  yet  sufficient  is  known  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  tiiey..will  be 
work^  as  soon  as  water  can  be  furnished. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  ridge  are  located  the  following  claims,  which  have  been 
worked  more  or  less  during  the  past  year.  There  are  also  many  claims  surveyed  and 
held,  which  have  been  worked  only  enough  to  hold  them. 

McDonald  &  Co.,  1,060  feet  front  and  extending  to  the  center  of  the  hill,  ^eren 
hundred  feet  of  tunnel  run.  Taken  out  enough  to  pay  expenses  in  running  the  tnnneL 
This  claim  can  be  worked  by  hydraulic,  or  by  milling  the  gravel. 

Kunckoy  &  Co.  have  five  acres;  have  taken  out  $5,(X)0  this  year.  Worked  by 
•hydraulic  and  drift. 

Christian  &  Ely  have  twenty  acres ;  hydraulic  and  drift.  Have  taken  out  several 
hundred  dollars  the  last  year. 

Allen,  Steely  &  Co.  Hydraulic  and  drift.  Much  the  same  as  Christian  &  Ely,  abova 
referred  to. 

Dichooff  &  Goen  htfve  about  thirty  acres  of  gravel,  which  can  be  worked  by  hydraulic  ' 
They  have  a  lO-stamp  mill,  water-power,  500-pound  8t>amp8.  This  mill  has  run  most 
of  the  time  for  the  last  year,  and  when  on  full  time  will  crush  about  sixty  tons,  or 
some  thirty  cubic  yards,  per  twenty-four  hours.  Water  to  run  the  mill  und  nse  in 
batteries  cost  the  owners  about  thirty-one  cents  per  hour.  Water  is  furnished  from 
the  South  Fork  canal.  This  claim  has  paid  the  two  owners  about  $1,T)00  per  month 
each,  clear  profit,  since  their  mill  went  into  operation  one  year  and  a  half  ago.  Wat^ 
power  costs  less  than  one-half  that  of  steam. 

Altar  &  Co.  have  about  forty  acres  on  a  flat  about  one-half  mile  above  Dickeroff  A 
Goen,  in  the  bend  of  the  ridge.  A  gravel-drift  claim.  They  have  a  lO-stamp  steam- 
power  mill,  and  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery.  Depth  of  shaft  100  feet.  They 
have  taken  out  about  $10,000  this  year. 

Macumber  &  Co.  have  six  acres ;  200  feet  tunnel,  drift  and  hydraulic.  Have  takea 
out  $8,000  in  four  months'  work  during  the  last  year. 

Blacklock  &.  Co.  claim  twelve  acres.  Hydraulic.  From  50  to  75  feet  bank.  Three 
months'  work  yielded  |11,000  within  the  last  year. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  owned  by  J.  &  J.  Blair  &  Co.  Claim  forty  acres  hydraulic; 
bank  170  feet.  Have  taken  out  |1 1,000  in  five  months  this  year,  and  paid  ^,500  fyt 
water. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  10-stamp  steam-mill  and  hoisting-works.  This  claim  is  on  a  flat 
330  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  about  on  a  level  with  Smith's  Flat,  one  and 
a  half  mile  east.  The  shaft  is  lOiO  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  there  is  a 
steam-engine  which  receives  the  steam  from  the  boiler  above.  This  engiue  works  the 
pump,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  successful  operation.  Since  the  mill  started,  about  one 
year  ago,  it  is  estimated  they  have  taken  out  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  The  owners 
decline  to  give  results.  They  have  160  acres,  most  of  which  is  claimed  to  contain  blue 
gravel  that  will  pay  to  work. 

Manyard  &  Bro.  have  a  claim  of  ten  acres,  drift  and  hydraulic,  which  have  yielded 
about  $5,000  the  last  year. 

Corpendear  &,  Co.  have  a  large  and  valuable  claim  at  Smith's  Flat,  called  the  Deep 
Channel  claim. 

Creighton  &  Co.,  Smith's  Flat,  have  twenty  acres,  shaft  and  tunnel ;  10-stamp  mill; 
water-power.  Have  taken  out  $11,000  daring  the  few  months  they  worked  Uie  last 
year. 
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Cnuon  &  Co.  Oravel  and  hydraalic.  A  good  claim,  and  worlred  when  water  can  be 
obtained.    A  small,  five-stamp  steam-mill  is  used  in  conuecticfti' with  this  claim. 

Hancock  &  Salter,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  this  ridgo,,li^Vo  a  most  excellent 
hydraalic  claim:  bank  about  90  feet.  They  have  taken  out  sevphil -thousand  dollars 
tbe  last  year.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  gold  on  their  bed-rock  not  cleaned  up. 
There  are  many  claims  located  in  this  vicinity  which  are  not  worked,  but  are  known 
to  be  valnable,  and  will  be  worked  as  soon  as  water  can  be  had  for  tl^ai  purpose. 

What  we  most  need  here  is  a  ditch  of  sufficient  size  to  give  us  pleo<V.^^  water  for 
mining  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Government  wni.^nato  land 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  wo  may  have  a  ditch  that  will  throw  10,000  inches  of  water 
into  this  mining  locality  ere  long.  Such  a  ditch  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
eommnnity. 

<}aart2  is  not  worked  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  district.  Shephard  d^-Co..have 
a  10-stamp  mill  within  the  city  limits,  water-power,  and  a  ledge  near  tuef^jalll. 
They  constructed  the  mill  about  two  years  ago.  The  first  fifteen  months  thdT  rock 
paid  $18  per  ton.  The  last  nine  months  they  havo  been  sinking  on  the  ledge  and  jgtir-* 
ting  ont  rock,  the  mill  being  idle. 

The  Pacific  mill  and  mine  near  Shephard's  is  at  j^resent  idle.  A  10-stamp  steam> 
power  mill  is  upon  the  ground  of  the  com])any.  This  mine  has  yielded  more  than 
1480,00,  and  was  very  profitable  to  the  original  owners,  but  for  a  number  of  years  it 
has  not  been  worked.  Oue  shaft  is  down  320  feet.  Water  is  troublesome.  This  prop- 
erty has  lately  changed  hands,  having  been  sold  to  a  company  who  are  preparing  to 
work  it  at  an  early  day. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  on  the  west  <of  Quartz  Hill,  is  situat-ed  the  Harmon 
mine  and  mill ;  lO-stamps ;  steam-power.  The  Harmon  is  considered  a  good  mine,  but 
has  been  badly  managed,  and  no  work  is  being  done  at  present  on  it. 

Qoartz  Hill  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  commencing  on  the  north  side  of  Ilangtown 
CiMk,  and  terminating  at  Big  Gallon,  and  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  with 
SD  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  cafion.  Much  of  this  hill  is  composed 
of  barren  quartz,  although  small  veins  arc  found  intermixed  with  porphyry  which 
tre  exceedingly  rich  in  ^old.  About  eighteen  months  a^o  a  veiu  of  this  description . 
WM  found  on  the  east  side,  near  Big  Cafion,  which  has  since  been  worked  with  much 
ncoees,  more  than  $50,000  having  been  taken  out  within  the  last  year  by  Lemon  & 
Hodge,  Alsburge  &  Lewis,  and  Fisk,  the  last  named  being  the  discoverer  of  the  lead. 
The  gold  is  found  in  narrow  seams  of  quartz,  and  usually  the  richest  where  other 
▼eios  intersect  the  main  vein,  running  north  and  south.  The  rock  taken  out  is  laid 
•ride  for  milling,  except  the  richest  specimens,  which  are  pounded  in  a  hand-mortar, 
and  often  produce  thousands  of  dollars  from  a  day's  pounding.  Frequently  a  quarter 
or  third  oi  the  weight  is  gold. 

Poverty  Point,  lying  north  of  Big  Gallon,  has  produced  considerable  gold  from 
iRoken  and  irregular  veins  of  quartz,  similar,  although  not  as  rich  as  that  found  on 
Qoartx  HilL  At  one  time — about  nine  years  ago — five  steam  quartz-mills  were  in 
operation  on  this  point,  which  is  about  oue  and  a  half  miles  square,  but  at  present 
toere  are  none,  the  owners  having  removed  them  to  other  localities. 

ITie  U.  S.  Grant  mine  (with  mill,  10  stamps,  st'Cam-power,)  about  nine  miles  cast  of 
Flaoerville,  is  said  to  bo  a  good  ledge,  but  is  not  worked  at  the  present  time.  Miners' 
viges  average  about  $2.50^per  day,  boarding  themselves. 

The  amount  of  gold  taken  out  in  the  district  of  country  above  named,  for  1871,  will 
be  at  least  $50,000  i>er  month,  or  $600,000  fur  the  year. 

Daring  the  year  1870,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  shipped  from  this  office  (Placervillo) 
{173,015.  Within  this  district  is  the  Coloma  office,  which  ships  considerable  dust ;  besides 
which  many  persons  carry  large  amounts  of  dust  to  the  mint  or  assay  officers.  It  is 
well  known  that  Chinamen  lay  aside  all  specimens  that  come  into  their  hands,  to  take 
with  them  when  they  return  to  China,  preferring  the  native  gold  to  United  States 
eoina^  A  number  of  lots  in  this  city  are  now  l^ing  worked  over  by  Chinamen,  the 
kuikhngs  having  bedn  taken  down,  or  the  ground  under  them  being  worked  out,  and 
the  baildings  sustained  by  props  and  posts  until  again  filled  in.  Large  sums  are 
frequently  mined  ont  by  the  Chinese  from  these  lots. 

BEEP  PLACEBS  OF  EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

The  following  able  report  on  the  deep  placers  of  Bl  Dorado  County  was 
prepnied  for  the  California  Water  Company  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Faircbild.  I 
am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cronise  and  Crossnian  for  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Tunnel  HilL — Tunnel  Hill,  so  called  because  pierced  by  the  Pilot  Creek 
ditch,  is  a  high  ridge,  extending  from  Bald  Mountain  to  the  junction  of 
Pilot  Creek  with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American 
Biver,  the  former-named  stream  flanking  its  northeastern  base  for  sev- 
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eral  miles.  Higher*  hy  several  hundred  feet  than  the  lateral  ridges  of 
the  main  Sierra  jrluph  lie  east  of  it,  and  which  it  cuts  at  right  angles, 
it  is  a  marked.ft^irre  of  the  region.  Its  western  declension  is  quite 
abrupt,  and  it^'^MnIe  is  seamed  by  depressions,  small  ravines  constituting 
the  sources  pf -ptter  Gaiiou,  and  Rock  Creek,  the  latter  into  the  South 
Fork  of  th5^«erican.  These  streams,  as  theii*  volume  has  increased  in 
their  flow/t6\^ard  the  west,  have  formed  deep  gorges,  and.  but  a  mile  or 
two  frofli.  {Ire  western  base  of  Tunnel  Hill  we  again  find  lateral  ridges 
shooting  out  from  it  and  running  with  an  easterly  and  westerly  trend 
as  distinctive  as  in  the  higher  region. 

ylAvifiieiit  rivers-beds. — Immediately  at  the  foot  of  Tunnel  Hill,  upon  its 
wfei(t&rn  side,  occur  immense  beds  of  auriferous  gravel.    These  have  a 
g^'h^cal  course  of  nor^h  and  south,  lie  in  nearly  parallel  deposits  with 
v^lCh  other,  at  short  intervals,  and  extend  many  miles  to  the  westwiuti. 
/.^ 'Their  characteristics  and  general  features  leave  no  doubt  but  they  are 
••V  identical  with  and  a  continuation  of  that  "ancient  rivers-bed  system 
!*.^  *  which  traverses  the  counties  of  Placer,  Nevada,  and  Sierra  on  the  north, 
and  the  results  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  workings  at  Todd's  ^^^^^y? 
Forest  Hill,  Yankee  Jim's,  Sarahsville,  Michigan  Bluffs,  Dutch  Flat, 
Red  Dog,  Nevada,  North  San  Juan,  Forest  City,  Camptonville,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  places,  where  the  moi*e  modern  hydraulic  appliances 
have  been  brought  into  requisition,  have  added  such  vast  quantities  of 
the  precious  metal  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  within  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Though  these  gravel-beds  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested,  and  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  for  the  past  ten  years  they  have  been  but  little 
worked,  solely  on  account  of  a  lack  of  water;  and  the  introduction  of  that 
element  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justifythe  fitting  up  of  proper  hydraulic 
w6rks  along  the  lines  of  these  detrital  channels,  will  be  the  dawn  of  an 
era  of  unexampled  prosperity,  both  to  those  who  introduce  it,  and  those 
who  apply  it  to  the  gathering  of  gold,  and  a  mining/ttrore  will  be  created 
throughout  the  State,  unequaled  for  many  years. 

The  underlying  rock  throughout  this  entire  locality  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  common  appellation  of  "auriferous''  or  "metamorphic^ 
slates,  and  is  intricfitely  seamed  with  veins  of  quartz,  large  and  small, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  detrital  deposits  are  in  a  large  measure  indebted 
for  the  gold  they  contain;  but  as  these  seams  of  quartz  in  the  slate  have 
in  this  section  formed  a  new  feature  in  mining,  that  branch  will  be  noted 
hereafter  under  an  appropriate  head.  Here  will  be  given  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  gravel-bede  lying  between  the  head  branches  of 
Otter  Creek  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American,  which  the  waters  of 
the  California  Water  Company's  canal  will  command,  and  which  the 
anxious  miner  is  waiting  to  develop. 

Kelly^s  Diggings, — The  locality  of  these  mines  is  thus  designated 
because  discovered  and  superficially  worked  by  a  man  named  Kelly,  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  openings  made  are  not  extensive,  and  the 
gravel,  when  washed  off,  shows  a  depth,  from  surface  to  bed-rock,  of  not 
more  than  six  feet,  and  appears  to  be  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the 
auriferous  zone  found  below  Tunnel  Hill.  Its  extent  south,  so  far  as 
known,  is  the  bank  of  the  north  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  whence  it  runs 
northerly  with  a  westerly  inclination  until  it  mingles  with  a  larger  de- 
posit  finding  its  way  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
American — as  far  as  we  have  need  6f  following  it  at  present.  The  area 
washed  off  is,  perhaps,  four  to  five  acres  in  extent.  The  gold  was  pretty 
generally  diffused  through  the  gravel,  top  to  bottom,  and  it  paid  (accord- 
ing to  Kelly's  statement)  from  $15  to  $20  per  day  to  the  hand  employed, 
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i^hile  washing.  As  before  stated,  it  seems  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  pay- 
iug  l>elt,  for  shafts  sunk  close  by  disclosi*.  the  existence  of  a  channel 
rangiuj^;:  in  depth  from  30  to  80  feet,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  two 
miles  in  length,  south  to  north.  Ui>on  the  introduction  of  water,  sev- 
enil  large  hydraulics  will  be  employed. 

BeiPs  Diggings. — Next  west  of  Kelly's  is  a  gravel-range,  upon  which 
an  opening  has  been  made,  known  in  former  days  as  Bell's  Diggings.  It 
lies  at  the  extreme  head  of  Missouri  Canon,  a  large  branch  of  Otter 
Cn»ek.  It  has  been  prosi)ected  by  tuuuel  and  many  shafts;  found  to  be 
rich,  but  not  worked  to  any  extent,  as  there  was  no  water  to  be  had. 
This  gi*avel-bed  is  supposed  to  be  wide  and  have  some  connection  with 
the  Kelly  deposit  at  its  outlet  toward  the  Viver  at  the  north,  and  also 
to  blend  with  the  Kentucky  Flat  channel  at  its  southern  extremity,  that 
is,  running  diagonally  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two  parallel  chan- 
nels. When  opportunity  ofi'ers,  hydraulics  will  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it. 

Kentucky  Flat — Next  we  arrive  at  an  extensive  drift-channel,  running 
aloio^  continuously  in  an  unbroken  course  from  south  to  north  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  having  svn  average  width  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  mingling  with  the  Mount  Gregory  gravel-ridge  lying  upon  the 
wuth  bill-side  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  the  latter 
ridge  appearing  to  be  distinct  from  the  others,  and  running  from  east 
to  west^ 

The  gravel-range  upon  which  is  located  Kentucky  Flat  includes  many 
other  diggings,  known  as  Bowlder  and  Tipton  Hills,  &c.,  and  as  it  fs 
proper  that  they  should  be  mentioned  separately,  this  paragraph  will 
refer  particularly  to  the  diggings  lying  between  the  north  branch  of  Otter 
Creek  and  Missouri  Canon.  The  tirstof  these  are  those  belonging  to  A.  J. 
Wilton  &  Co.,  which  have  been  prospected  to  considerable  extent,  and 
ire  known  to  bo  rich.  The  extreme  southern  end  has  been  washed  oflF, 
and  large  quantities  of  gold  extracted.  At  this  point  the  deposit  was 
not  deep,  averaging,  perhaps,  10  feet ;  but  further  north  the  bed-rock 
declines,  while  the  deposit  tbickens  until  it  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet, 
average  depth,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  claim.  One  tunnel 
pierces  the  gravel  for  a  length  of  1,000  feet,  and  an  opening  has  been 
m^de  near  the  mouth  of  this  for  hydraulic  washings,  but,  from  lack  of 
water,  nothing  but  the  merest  superficial  workings  have  been  carried 
on  her^  for  two  years.  The  width  of  this  deposit  is  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  at  this  point,  but  widens  thence  both  north  and  south.  One 
thousand  inches  of  water  will  be  required  at  this  claim  alone.  North,  a 
little  more  than  a  mile,  upon  the  south  bank  of  Missouri  Caiion,  this 
channel  has  been  opened  by  Messrs.  Knight  &  Jones,  thoroughly  pros- 
pected by  them,  is  of  great  depth,  and  now  waits  the  introduction  of 
the  much-needed  water  for  its  successful  and  remunerative  working. 
Here,  where  these  drift-channels  have  crossed  the  gorge  of  Missouri 
CaOou,  and  intersected  the  Mount  Gregory  liidge,  they  seem  to  trend 
toward  the  west,  along  the  southern  base  of  that  mountain,  and  form  a 
distinct  parallel  deposit  with  the  main  one  in  that  ridge,  and  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  note  such  under  a  separate  head,  which  will  follow  under 
the  designation  of  "  Mount  Gregory."  By  survey,  the  rim-rock  at  Knight 
&  Jones's  claim  has  been  found  to  be  100  feet  lower  than  at  the  open- 
ings of  Wilton  &  Co.,  at  Kentucky  Flat.  From  this  deposit,  west  to 
the  junction  of  lUissouri  Caiion  with  Otter  Creek,  there  are  many  small 
canons,  with  streams  flowing  toward  each  of  the  larger  ones,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  rich ;  and  though  there  are  no  more  heavy  gravel- 
deposits  above  the  junction,  thei-e  are  undoubtedly  extensive  ^^seam" 
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diggings  that  will  require  much  water  in  opening  and  working,  as  all 
the  gold  taken  from  the  Collateral  branches  has  been  of  that  pecnlittr 
character  indicative  of  recent  freedom  from  the  parent  rock. 

Mount  Oregory  mines. — Here  we  find  a  very  heavy  gravel  deposit, 
fUlly  two  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  half  a  mUe, 
and  varying  in  depth  from  10  to  250  feet.  This  ridge  is  flanked  upon 
the  north  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  Eiver,  and  on  the  south 
by  Missouri  Canon,  above  its  junction  with  Otter  Creek,  both  very  deep 
and  precipitous  gorges,  affording  splendid  facilities  for  hydraulic  opera- 
tions, the  arrangement  of  proper  sluices,  and  the  disposal  of  the  vast 
amount  of  tailings  which  must  be  run  off.  At  one  time  many  miners 
had  delved  for  gold,  a  ''city^  sprang  into  existence  upon  the  ridge,  and 
an  immense  mercantile  and  express  business  was  done,  but,  in  the  midst 
of  this  scene  of  bustle  and  a<jtivity,  an  event  transpired  which  drove 
industrious  people  to  other  parts.  The  small  ditches  which  furnished 
the  water  for  mining  purposes  were  monopolized,  that  important  con- 
comitant of  mining  was  interdicted,  and  that  unfortunate  locality  par- 
celed out  as  a  "  reserve''  for  the  posterity  of  an  illiberal  ditch-owner. 
Stagnation  followed,  and,  with  untold  thousands  in  the  earth  beneath, 
the  miners  sorrowfully  took  their  departure,  having  merely  prospected 
the  section.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  and,  as  at  the  other  dig^ngs  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  water  in  abundance  is  all  that  will  be  required 
to  renew  its  life  again.  Then,  large  sums  were  made  by  the  most  common 
method  of  sluicing;  now,  by  the  aid  of  the  improved  apparatus  in  use, 
the  result  would  be  astonishing. 

Upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  the  surface-earth  was  washed 
until  the  heavy  deposit  was  reached,  and  thereafter  drifting  was  resorted 
to.  Upon  some  of  the  lower  branches,  where  water  is  obtained  in  some 
seasons  from  the  adjacent  caiions,  a  few  miners  have  lingered  and  en- 
deavored to  hydraulic,  but  have  done  but  little  from  the  irregularity  of 
their  supply.  Others  drift,  and  by  husbanding  the  waters  of  different 
springs  manage  to  subsist  and  even  to  make  money  by  washing  the 
gravel  they  unearth  a  half  day  in  the  week.  The  great  demand  is  for 
an  abundance  of  water  for  hydraulic  purposes,  in  order  to  attain  to  that 
wealth  which  their  neighbors  have  ui>on  this  ancient  river-bed  further 
north,  where  facilities  have  been  at  hand  for  the  rapid  removal  of  the 
mass  of  auriferous  gravel.  But  little  washing  has  been  done  upon  the 
northern  side  toward  the  river — only  enough  to  determine  that,  it  will 
pay.  The  hill  has  been  pierced  on  both  sides  by  tunnels,  and  found 
rich.  From  the  gravel  thrown  out  in  sinking  a  well  upon  the  ridge, 
many  pieces  of  gold  have  been  taken,  one  worth  $2.50.  This  is  ouly 
60  feet  deep,  about  100  feet  above  the  bed-rock. 

The  different  diggings  upon  this  ridge  now  paralyzed  by  lack  of  water, 
and  which  are  worked  when  the  least  quantity  is  available,  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  Gravel  Point,  Captain  Gardner's  Point,  Bitter's 
Point,  Nameless  Point,  Carter's  Point,  Drummond's  Diggings,  Red 
Point,  Ross's  Diggings,  Mackey's  Diggings,  Lloyd's  Diggings,  Webster's 
Diggings,  Cooley's  claim,  Worthingham  &  Bowman  mine,  Garner's 
claim,  the  Hercules  mine  of  the  California  Water  Company,  with  a 
front  of  over  half  a  mile,  Drummond's  Diggings,  Cooley  &  Murzuer's 
and  others,  all  requiring  hyilraulic. 

Volcanoville. — Volcanoville  is  situated  upon  the  same  ridge  as  Mount 
Gregory,  is  a  mining  locality  of  considerable  importance,  and  its  mines 
are  of  noted  richness.  A  great  deal  of  water  will  be  used  at  this  place 
when  once  introduced.  Still  further  west  are  found  gravel-beds  of  con- 
siderable extent,  known  as  Miller's  and  the  French  Diggings,  Buckeye 
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HilU  &C.,  the  deposit  to  be  washed  varying-  in  depth  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet. 

Jadass  Flat. — Leaving  tbe  divide  between  Otter  Creek  and  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  we  will  go  to  tbat  which  separates  the  watera  of  Otter  and 
Canon  Creeks.  First  across  the  branch  of  Otter  at  Kentucky  Flat  we 
follow  the  immense  gravel-bed  southward,  commencing  at  Chris  ranch 
or  Jackass  Flat,  where  we  find  a  large  area  of  drift  awaiting  water  to 
be  washed  off.  This  channel  seems  to  have  a  trend  from  east  to  west, 
and  connects  with  the  Bowlder  Hill  deposit. 

Boulder  Hill, — Boulder  Hill  is  an  extensive  and  deep  deposit,  and 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  by  shafts  and  tunnels.  Its  situ- 
itiou  is  extremely  favorable  for  rapid  working  with  hydraulic  power, 
bein^  located  upon  the  ridge  between  two  branches  of  the  creek,  which 
here  forms  large  gorges  with  a  sufficient  fall  for  trailings.  The  Call- 
fomia  Water  Company  hsis  an  excellent  location  upon  the  northern  end 
of  this  hill,  which  has  been  pierced  by  a  tunnel  a  distance  of  several 
liondred  feet. 

•  Darlings  Ranch. — West  from  Bowlder  Hill  occurs  a  large  gravel-ridge 
near  Darling's  ranch.  It  has  been  well  explored  by  various  shafts  and 
taanels,  shows  gold  in  paying  quantities,  and  only  awaits  water  to  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  paying  mines.  It  is  favorably  located  for  oi>ening 
either  upon  Canon  Creek  or  Otter  Creek. 

Bald  Hill. — l^ald  Hill  shows  a  reef  of  talcose  slate,  which  cuts  the 
drift-channel  at  right  angles,  and  its  apex  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  surface-earth  is  auriferous,  but  there  is 
little  of  it,  and  it  is  principally  noted  for  its  '^seam''  diggings,  which 
will  eventually  cause  a  demand  for  a  large  amount  of  water. 
.  Harrison  Hill, — This  hill  is  a  continuous  gravel-ridge,  very  deep,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  Like  other  of  its  fellows  it  is  but  little  worked 
from  similar  cause,  lack  of  \^ter.  It  will  require  at  least  six  powerful 
hydraulic  streams  in  its  working. 

Cement  Hill, — ^The  extent  of  Cement  Hill  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide.  Years  ago  it  was  pierced  by  several 
tonnels,  much  of  the  bottom  stratum  of  gravel  was  extracted  and 
washed,  and  immense  sums  of  gold  taken  therefrom.  It  is  deep,  and 
will  all  be  washed  off  when  water  can  be  obtained. 

Jfevada  Flat  is  a  "branch''  or  lateral  ridge  shooting  from  the  south- 
western side  of  Cement  Hill.  Considerable  water  must  necessarily  be 
used  in  washing  its  gravel-deposits. 

Bottle  Hill. — The  diggings  of  Bottle  Hill  are  perhaps  half  a  mile 
square  in  extent,  and  have  been  celebrated  for  their  richness.  The  North 
Star,  Saint  Louis,  Cuyahoga,  Gravoy,  and  Hopewell  tunnels,  each  exten- 
Mve  works,  have  pierced  it  from  both  sides,  and  the  great  portion  of 
the  bottom  stratum  of  gravel  has  been  extracted.  But  as  it  is  very 
deep,  and  as  the  diff«»rent  strata  of  earth  composing  the  bulk  of  the 
hill  still  remain,  and  contain  more  or  less  gold,  the  applicatii^n  of  hy- 
dranlics  will  render  its  more  perfect  working  remunerative,  and  it  will 
eventually  all  disappear  before  the  attacking  miner. 

Mount  Calvary. — These  mines  are  owned  principally  by  C.  H.  Calmes, 
who  has  held  them  for  many  years,  unable  to  work  them  on  account  of 
having  no  water,  satisfied  that  they  would  ultimately  remunerate  him 
for  his  untiring  patience.  A  large  hydraulic  stream  will  be  necessary  to 
their  successful  working. 

Oravel  Hill. — ^The  location  of  Gravel  Hill  is  west  from  Mount  Calvary. 
The  paying  gravel-deposit  is  deep,  nearly  one  mile  square,  and  will  all 
be  washed  off  upon  the  introduction  of  water. 
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Jimeffs  HiU — Jones's  Hill  is  divided  by  a  galch  called  Joneses  Oan<Niy 

(bat  portion  of  tbc  hill  upon  the  northern  side  consisting  of  a  heavy 
gravel-bed,  while  that  upon  the  southern  side  is  strictly  "seam"  dig- 
gings. The  gravel  is  deep,  has  been  drifted  to  great  extent,  but  will  he 
worked  as  soon  as  hydraulic  appliances  can  be  directed  against  it.  The 
area  covered  by  this  deposit  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  square.  Below 
it,  or  further  west,  is  a  smaller  deposit,  with  similar  characteristics, 
known  as  Mitchell's  Flat. 

Gopher  Hill, — Gopher  Hill  is  situated  upon  a  divide  between  two 
branches  of  Canon  Creek,  and  is  favorably  located  for  hydraulic  mining 
upon  the  northern  side,  where  the  canon  is  precipit^ous,  and  presents 
the  most  favorable  features  to  open  at  great  depth,  having  abundance 
of  room  for  the  debris  carried  away  by  washing.  It  extends  north  and 
south  a  distance  of  about  one  mile,  while  its  eastern  boundary  is  snp- 
-posed  to  intersect  with  the  great  channel  running  from  Tipton  Ilill  to 
Mount  Gregory,  upon  which  we  have  placed  Kentucky  Flat.  An  unfin- 
ished tunnel,  driven  into  the  hill  many  years  ago,  is  found  at  the  north- 
em  end,  where  also  several  shafts  are  sunk,  which  yielded  considerable 
gold.  Upon  the  southern  end  Current  &  Cashman  have  made  a  small 
opening  with  the  limited  amount  of  water  they  were  able  to  obtain,  and 
the  results  were  of  an  exceedingly  encouraging  character. 

Tipton  Sill, — The  most  extensive  workings  in  the  whole  section  of 
country,  near  the  base  of  Tunnel  Hill,  are  upon  the  southern  end  of  the 
principal  gravel-ridge  of  which  Tipton  Hill  is  the  southern  terminus, 
and  the  claim  of  Knight  &  Jones  the  most  southerly,  in  the  diggings 
of  the  Messrs.  Schlein.  With  a  small  head  of  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
only  05  feet,  a  sluice-grade  of  6  to  8  inches  in  12  feet,  and  boxes  but  16 
inches  wide,  without'the  aid  of  quicksilver,  the  average  yield  a  day  to  • 
the  hand  employed  has  been  $6.  Water  for  working  these  mines  has 
been  brought  in  small  ditches  from  the  head  of  liock  Caiiou,  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  which  the  tailings  flow.  Its  northern  boundary  con- 
stitutes the  northern  boundary  of  the  Schlein  Brothers'  claim.  From 
there  north,  upon  the  channel,  the  California  Water  Company  has  a  claim 
one  mile  in  length,  upon  which  there  is  a  shaft,  not  yet  to  the  bottom, 
120  feet  deep,  and  uiK)n  the  eastern  side,  debouching  into  one  of  the 
branches  of  Rock  Creek,  a  tunnel  pierces  the  ground  to  the  length  of 
1,100  feet.  With  ])roper  hydraulic  appliances,  the  yield  from  this  mag- 
nificent gravel- bed  will  be  enormous. 

Fort  Hill. — Further  west  is  Fort  Hill,  on  which  are  many  claims 
where  drifting  is  carried  on.    In  extent,  this  deposit  must  be  at  least 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide  by  two  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south. 
Other  mines, — Upon  the  limits  which  this  report  so  briefly  touches, 
are  other  and  noted  mines,  which  require  a  great  quantity  of  water  in 
working,  as  Georgia  Slide,  Mameluke  Hill,  Buffalo  Hill,  Georgetown, 
&c.,  all  requiring  large  hydraulic  streams,  beside  the  innumerable  small 
canon  and  many  surface-diggings  demanding  smaller  sluice-heads.    And 
yet  the  ground  we  have  thus  far  traversed  all  lies  in  an  area  of  ten  miles 
east  and  west  by  six  miles  north  and  south.  With  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  and  the  assurance  that  the  miners  could  rely  with  certainty  upon 
what  water  was  needed  for  constant  work,  within  one  year  from  its  ad- 
vent at  least  one  hundred  extensive  hydraulic  mines  would  be  ready  fur 
operations,  requiring  each  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  inches  of 
water.     TJiese  immense  placers  cannot  be  exhausted  in  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  then  the  demand  for  water  would  not  diminish,  for 
the  denudation  of  the  bed-rock  by  the  removal  of  the  gravel  will  ex- 
pose countless  seams  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  from  time  to  time 
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TToold  be  developed  into  extensive  mines  and  workeil  to  frreat  depth  by 
the  application  of  water,  aideil  only  by  the  occasional  bhist  of  powder. 
Seam- Diggings, — As  occasional  reference  has  been  made  in  the  above 
to  **seam-di;jffiugs,"  the  following  explanation  is  deemed  proper.    In 
nearly  the  entire  region  of  country  which  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of  the 
California  Water  Company,  in  El  Dorado  County,  the  slates  of  which  the 
bed-rock  is  comi)osed  are  permeated  by  innumerable  seams  of  quartz, 
thousands  of  them  being  excee<lingly  small,  while  some  show  large  nod- 
nles,  and  assume  such  proportions  as  to  lie  frequently  mistaken  for  true 
veins,  many  of  which  ciirry  gold.    To  this  fact  the  placers  undoubtedly 
owe  mnch  of  their  lichness,  particularly  the  bottom  stratum  of  the 
graTel-dei)osits,  which  is  only  a  detrital  mass  cause<l  by  erosion  and  attri- 
tion of  the  bed-rock.    Partially  dcnmled,  and  subjecte<l  to  atmospheric 
influences,  in  many  places  these  seams  are  found  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  the  gold  is  frequently  freed  from  its  matrix,  while  the 
friable  condition  of  the  slate  renders  it  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
miner,  who  not  unfrequently  can  wash  away  whole  mountains  of  soft 
bed-rock  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  gravel-deposits  are  disposinl  of. 
A  number  of  mines  of  this  character  are  now  working  in  the  locality 
spoken  of,  which  pay  well,  and  a  hundred  more  will  probably  be  opened 
when  a  time  arrives  at  which  the  miner  is  not  restricted  in  his  opera- 
tions by  a  lack  of  water. 

QUAETZ-MINING  IN  EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

This  class  of  mining  has  not  heretofore  been  conducted  with  any  great 
degree  of  success  considering  the  amount  of  capital  invested.     The 
coanty  possesses  30  quartz-mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  390  stamps,  less 
than  half  of  which  are  in  active  operation,  and  by  the  county  assessor 
21,045  tons  are  reported  cnished.    This,  I  presume,  includes  cement,  as 
there  are  several'  mills  engaged  in  this  businCvHS.    The  past  year,  how- 
ever, has  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  quartz  interest,  and  many  promising 
claims  are  being  developed  near  Georgetown  and  Placerville.    The 
characteristics  of  most  of  the  veins  in  the  county  have  shown  them  to 
be  '*  pockety,''  though  the  yield  has  been  enormous.    The  future  of  this 
interest  will  be  determined  by  the  operations  now  in  progress.    Should 
they  prove  profit(ible  to  the  companies  who  have  recently  purchased,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  work  will  be  resumed  on  nearly  all  the  abandon(»d 
mines  of  the  county.    A  gentleman  who  has  l)een  engaged  for  several 
years  in  mining  operations  in  this  county,  furnishes  me  with  the  follow- 
ing notes  relating  to  the  quartz  interests  of  the  county.    The  class  of 
mining  called  *'  seam  diggings  "  is  peculiar  to  this  connty. 

The  Georgetown  divide  has  been  noted  for  its  rich  placer-diggings, 
aoriferons  gi*avel,  and  a  class  of  diggings  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
State,  known  as  *' seam-diggings."  The  formation  is  a  talcose  slate 
interstratified  with  small  quartz-seams  coursing  in  every  direction.  The 
quartz-seams  are  invariably  rich  in  gold,  while  the  formation  has  been 
decomposed  to  that  extent  (friable)  that  it  c;in  be  worked  with  the 
hydraulic  pipe  so  far  as  has  been  explored  in  depth,  say  irom  30  to  100 
feet,  A  scarcity  of  water  on  the  divide  has  hitherto  prevented  working 
this  class  of  mines  to  any  extent.  A  ditch  project,  however,  is  in  con- 
templation that  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  divide. 
Several  ranges  of  hills  are  composed  of  rotten  bed- rock  of  slate,  seamed 
with  numerous  layers  of  quartz  of  various  thickness,  ranging  from  an 
inch  to  twenty  feet,  all  of  which  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  piped  down, 
with  the  aid  oi  an  occasional  blast,  and  washed  through  a  sluice.    The 
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gold  seems  to  have  been  freed  from  its  original  matrix  by  decomposi- 
tion^  and  is  easily  saved.  The  Whiteside  claim,  near  Georgetown,  is  one 
of  this  character.  From  this,  with  seventy  inches  of  water,  $4,000  in  a 
week  has  been  obtained,  and  the  general  average  is  good. 

Aside  from  this  industry,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  contained 
in  the  numerous  quartz- lodes  coursing  through  it  still  remains  intact. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  is  the  only  mine  that  ha^  been  develoi>ed  to  any 
extent,  some  200  feet  in  depth.  So  far,  the  mine  shows  great  valae, 
and  a  new  20-8tamp  mill  is  about  ready  to  start,  with  good  machinery 
for  hoisting  and  pumping. 

On  the  Placerville  divide  the  gravel-range  is  extensive  and  rich  in 
gold,  but  a  scant  supply  of  water  prevents  the  mines  being  worked  to 
any  extent 

The  principal  quartz  mine  of  note  is  the  Pacific,  near  Placerville, 
which  has  recently  been  bought  and  is  being  worked  by  an  English 
company.  The  Hanlah  mine,  near  Shingle  Springs,  is  being  worked 
successfully  with  a  mill  of  40  stamps  run  by  a  turbine- wheel.  Ore  low 
grade,  but  ledge  large.  The  Pocahontas  is  a  mine  of  value.  The  David- 
son mine  is  erecting  a  20-stamp  mill.  The  Woodside  quartz  mine, 
which*  created  such  an  excitement  a  few  years  ago,  when  pockets  were 
found  showing  about  equal  parts  of  gold  and  quartz,  is  now  filled  with 
water,  and  lies  neglected. 

Chromic  iron  of  a  high  grade,  (GO  per  cent.,)  is  abundant  in  this  county 
and  is  being  profitably  worked  and  shipped  to  England  and  the  Atlantic 
States. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD. 

The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has,  until  of  late  years, 
been  universally  and  properly  conceded  to  James  W.  Marshall:  but  as 
years  elapsed  and  many  of  the  iictors  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  tlie  early 
settlement  of  the  country  are  passing  away,  new  claimants  arise  te  dis- 
pute the  honor  of  the  discovery.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  gold  was 
known  to  exist  in  California  prior  to  Marshall's  discovery  at  Coloma, 
but  it  had  never  been  obtained  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  the  country.  Placers  had  been  worked  at  or  ne^ir  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Fernando,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Los  Angeles  County, 
but  ihi^2>(idr€if  in  charge  of  the  missions  discouraged  the  digging  of  gola 
as  having  a  demoralizing  tendency  on  their  flocks.  Rumors  of  the  ex- 
istence of  gt)ld  were  from  time  to  time  heard  on  our  then  western  front- 
ier, which  were  traced  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  who  had  penetrated 
these  distant  regions,  but  it  remained  for  Marshall  to  make  the  discov- 
ery which  settled  and  populated  the  State.  With  a  view  of  preserving 
a  record  of  this  memorable  discovery,  with  all  its  details,  we  here  re- 
pn)duce  the  narrative  of  Marshall  as  it  fell  from  his  own  lips.  The 
narrative  is  taken  from  a  biography  of  Marshall  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Parsons,  of  Sacramento  : 

James  Wilson  Mnrsliall,  tlio  discovcror  of  gold  in  California,  was  bom  in  Hope 
Towntdiipt  Iliint'Crdon  County,  Now  Jorsi^yf  in  IHI'2.  His  father  was  a  coach  and  wagon- 
builder,  and  ho  was  brought  ui>  to  the  saino  trade.  His  early  life  presents  no  featoiee 
of  s^H^Aial  interest  |  and  he  had  arrived  at  nian-s  estate,  being  just  twenty-one,  when 
he  began  to  turn  his  eyes  westward,  and  to  oicperieuce  the  3'earniug  which  makes  the 
pioneer.  Presently  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  with  such  leave-takings  as  poor  men 
uuike  when  they  start  out  into  the  world  and  turn  their  backs,  perhaps  finally,  upon 
the  plai*.e  of  their  birth,  he  set  forth  and  journeyed  until  he  came  to  Crawfordsvillei 
Indiana.  Here  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  for  somo  months;  but  the  leaven  of  restleae- 
ncHs  wiis  at  work  within  him,  and  he  set  out  again  shortly,  this  time  reaching  Warsaw. 
Illinois.  AftiT  a  bri(>f  stay  here,  he  once  more  packed  his  few  possessions  and  wandered 
off  to  the  Piatt  Purchase,  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Missouri.    Here,  for  ttie  flrat  time 
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since  leaviDg  home,  he  appears  to  have  liad  some  idea  of  sottliDg  permaDently^  for  ho 
located  a  homestead,  worked  steadily  at  farming  and  trading,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  prosper,  when  he  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague,  from  which  he  suffered  so  much 
that  after  struggling  against  the  disease  for  six  years  he  was  compelled  to  prepare  for 
another  exodus,  or  make  np  his  mind  to  die  where  he  was,  for  the  physician  said  he 
conld  not  expect  more  than  a  two  years'  lease  of  life.    Jnst  at  this  time  people  were 
beffinning:  to  talk  a  good  deal  ahout  a  strange,  now  country,  far  away  in  the  West, 
oiDed  California.    It  was  said  to  ho  a  desirahlo  place  to  emigrate  to.    The  valleys 
were  btoad  and  fertile;  the  rivers  were  numerous;  timher  was  plenty;  and  game 
abounded ;  and  thero  was  a  charm  ahout  the  name  and  the  uncertain  legends  told 
regarding  the  new  region  that  whetted  the  curiosity  of  the  horder  men.    Marshall 
beard  or  California.    If  he  staid  in  the  low  hottom-lands  he  must  die.    He  could 
only  be  killed  hy  the  Indians  if  he  went.    He  decided  to  go.    A  party  was  heing  made 
up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  slathering  together  his  stock  ho  joined  it  and  set  out. 
Tbey  started  alK)Ut  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  wagons,  hut  owing 
to  the  heavy  rains,  which  had  flooded  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries that  spring,  they  were  delayed  considerably.    At  length  they  arrived  at  Fort 
Uall,  and  here  a  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  safest  way  to  outer 
California  would  be  by  way  of  Oregon.    All  did  not  agree  to  this,  however,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  Unally  led  to  a  disrn])tiou  of  the  party.    Some  went  one  way, 
some  another;  but  Marshall  joined  a  band  of  about  forty  souls,  and  the  company 
started  (on  horseback,  and  packing  their  i^ro visions)  about  the  spriug  of  1845.    There 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  much  trouble  with  the  Indians ;  but  this  party 
was  not  molested  in  any  way  ;  aud  this  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  the  first  case  of  perfect  immunity  from  attack  recorded  up  to  that  time. 

The  jonmoy  was  unaccompanied  by  any  special  excitement,  and  after  wintering  in 
Oregon  they  reached  California  safely,  via  Shasta,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  coming 
down  the  Sacramento  Valley,  cami>ed  at  Cache  Creek,  about  forty  miles  from  the 
pieseut  site  of  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Here  they  separated.  Some  went  below,  to 
Saa  Francisco,  (thenTerbaBuena;)  some  wandered  off  up  the  valley  ;  some  proceeded 
to  Sacramento,  where  already  Sutter's  Fort  was  established,  and  regarded  with  envy 
by  the  Mexicans,  awe  by  the  Indians,  aud  admiration  by  the  foreigners,  -(as  all  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  then  were.)  Among  those  who  proceeded  to  the  fort  was 
Hanhall,  and  here,  in  July,  1845,  he  eugag^  to  work  for  Sntter. 

There  were  then  very  few  whit«^  settlers  in  the  northern  portion  of  California.  The 
miasioDS  were  still  the  principal  centers  of  business  and  population,  but  the  whole 
coantry  was  inert,  stagnant,  undeveloped,  barren,  and  almost  desolate.  The  power  of 
the  mission  fathers  haa  been  broken,  and  the  good  work  they  had  dono  had  been  neg- 
atived by  the  rapacity,  ignorance,  and  obstinacy  of  Mexican  officials  and  legislators. 
The  patient  labors  of  a  hundred  yeara  had  been  overthrown  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  tho 
Christianized  Indians  had  been  relegated  to  barbarism.  At  the  missions,  where  the  old 
te  Others  had  exercised  a  mild  despotism,  and  wjiere,  for  generations,  their  every  word 
^  had  been  law,  they  were  cast  down  and  despised.  New  rulers,  secular  bj'  denomina- 
tioo,  too  often  coarse  aud  brutal  by  nature,  tyrannical  and  cruel  by  disposition,  occn- 
jued  the  places  of  authority,  and  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Brigandage  and  law- 
J*  loHness  had  become  established  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  progress  there  was 
rl  fio&e,  save  h«*ro  and  thero  where  some  enterprising  American  or  other  foreiguer  had 
H  piocarcd  a  grant  of  land,  and  was  cultivating  a  portion  of  it,  or  raising  stock.  The 
.^  lopoblic  of  Mexico,  impotent  as  it  was  to  govern  the  country  properly,  had, 
iKTertheless,  inflicted  real  injuries  upon  it  which  nothing  but  the  subsequent  aunexa- 
tioQto  the  United  States  could  have  repaired. 

Satter  bad  built  the  fort  on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  was  engaged  in  raising  grain 
uid  stock,  and  doing  a  small  trading  business.    He  also  made  blankets,  having  secured 
tiieiervices  of  a  number  of  ludians  who  had  been  taught  to  spin  by  the  mission  fathers 
of  8an  Jos^,and  one  of  the  first  tasks  in  which  Marshall  was  engaged  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  spinning-wheels  for  these  blanket- weavers.    The  life  at  the  fort 
was  a  mde  one,  destitute  of  comfoit,  and  ill-supplied  even  with  necessaries.    The  men 
■ooa  wore  out  what  clothing  they  had  brought  with  them  over  tho  mountains,  aud 
tittnoeforward  were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  rifles  for  their  garments.    Antelope 
woe  plentiful  at  that  time,  and  from  the  skins  of  these  animals  most  of  the  clothing 
▼as  made.    Sntter  employed  a  band  of  hunters  and  trappers,  mostly  ludians,  and  these 
■applied  the  fort  with  meat,  taking  their  pay  geueralfy  in  ammunition.    Everything 
was  eondncted  in  the  most  primitive  style.     Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  dc^c,  were  luxuries 
wholly  unknown.    Flour  there  was,  of  a  kind ;  but  rudely  as  it  was  prepared,  the  fort . 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  tho  first  improvement  in  grinding  wheat.    The  custom 
of  the  countty  was  sufficiently  iM&rbarous.    The  grain  was  placed  on  a  flat  stone  and 
poanded  with  another  stone,  the  operators  being  generally  women.    Sutter,  with  the 
■liiifaiice  of  his  men,  coustructed  a  mde  mill,  which  was  worked  by  a  mule,  which 
walked  zonnd  and  round,  causing  the  upper  stone  to  revolve.    The  flour  thus  produced 
lint  the  men  thought  themselves  lucky  when  it  contained  no  Inropa  largoc 
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than  a  nntmeg.  There  were  no  candles,  and  consequently  all  hands  retired  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  save  when  some  enterprising  individual  linutcd  up  a  pitcb-pino  knot,  and 
thus  secured  an  bour  or  so  of  smoky  illumination. 

Up  to  this  time  the  class  of  emigrants  that  bad  settled  in  California  had  consisted 
mainly  of  that  restless  vanguard  of  advancing  civilization  which  always  hovers  on  the 
frontiers,  and  whose  mission  seems  to  be  to  keep  moving  from  place  to  place,  from  Ter- 
ritory to  Territory,  never  staying  anywhere  long  enough  to  reap  the  full  firuit  of  their 
energy  and  toil,  until  the  great  settler,  death,  appears  and  ends  their  uneasy  career  by 
a  final  remove  into  another  world.  Some  few  ha<l  secured  large  tracts  of  laud  under 
Spanish  grants,  and  had  affiliated  with  the  native  Californians,  by  iparriageor  other- 
wise, but  the  majority  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  **  pull  up  stakes"  again  and  journey  on 
to  some  newer  country,  if  such  could  have  been  found.  The  California  of  that  time — 
1847 — was  altogether  unlike  the  Califbrnia  of  a  year  after,  or  of  any  subsequent  period. 
The  influence  of  the  old  padres  has  been  broken,  and  the  clash  of  arms  had  rudely  in- 
terrupted the  sleepy  placidity  of  their  lives.  The  American,  whose  restless  energy  and 
unquenchable  ambition  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  and  perplexity  to  those  staid 
old  souls,  had,  it  is  trne,  conquered  the  country,  but  ho  was  scarcely  yet  prepared  to 
posseiis  it.    There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  lull  in  the  stirring  life  of  the  previous  years. 

The  people  were  waiting,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  for  something  which  was  to 
change  the  sispect  of  affairs,  and  was  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  upon  this 
little-known  region. 

The  disturbances  known  as  the  Bear  Flag  War  now  broke  out,  and  in  these  Marshall 
took  an  active  part,  rendering  material  assistance  t  o  the  American  forces  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  natives.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Marshall 
returned  to  Sutter's  Fort-,  (the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,)  and  determined 
on  engaging  in  thelumbering  business.  Ho  asked  Sutter  to  furnish  him  with  an  Indian 
interpreter,  purposing  to  explore  the  foot-hills  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  saw-mill,  and 
foreseeing  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  converse  with  the  mountain  tribes  of  Indians. 
Sutter  was  at  tirst  reluctant  to  comply  with  this  request,  liaving  need  of  Marshall's 
services,  but  after  the  latter  had  agreed  to  perform  certain  mechanical  work  for  him, 
he  consented,  though  it  aftenvard  turned  out  that  the  Indian  who  accompanied  him 
know  more  of  the  country  than  he  did  himself.  Marshall  set  out  on  his  quest,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  banks  of  the  American  River  for  several  days,  examining  the  country  all 
around,  but  not  finding  what  he  considered  a  suitable  site  fur  his  mill.  The  country 
through  which  he  passed  became  more  diversified  as  be  traveled  upwards.  Steep 
ca&ons  and  considerable  ranges  of  hills  broke  up  the  landscape,  and  while  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  the  ease  of  travel,  added  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  route. 
Presently  he  branched  off  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  at  length 
reached  a  place  which  be  found  was  called  CuUoomah  by  the  Indians,  and  which  w;ia 
aft^wards  known  as  Coloma.  The  river  here  flowed  through  the  center  of  a  narrow 
valley,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  steep,  and,  in  some  parts,  almost  precipitous  hills. 
Oij  the  south  side  the  declivity  was  the  gentlest,  and  hero  a  tolerably  level  stretch  of 
land  invited  the  erection  of  the  town  which  sprung  up  there  after  the  discovery  of 
gold,  while  the  slopes  beyond  affonled  opportunities  for  cultivation,  which  in  later  years 
were  fully  availed  of.  The  river  makes  several  bends  in  its  course  through  this  valley, 
and  on  the  south  sifle  a  point  of  land  formed  by  one  of  these  curves  in  the  stream  pre- 
sented the  explorer  with  the  mill-sit«  ho  was  in  search  of.  The  water-power  was 
abundant,  and  the  surrounding  hills  furnished  timber  in  apparently  inexhaustible 
quantities.  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  lum- 
ber from  any  point  in  the  foot-hills  was  insurmountable,  and  Sutter's  hunters  had  so 
impressed  him  with  this  idea  that  he  considered  Marshall's  expedition  little  better 
than  a  waste  of  time.  A  careful  examination  of  the  locality,  however,  satisfied  our 
hero  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transporting  the  products  of  the  mill  to  the 
lower  country,  and  having  marked  out  a  favorable  site,  he  returned  to  the  fort  and 
acquainted  Sutter  with  the  successful  result  of  the  journey.  At  the  same  time  he 
stated  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  partner  with  capital  to  assist  him  in  building  and 
running  the  mill,  and  Sutter  at  once  offered  to  Join  him  in  the  undertaking.  This  was 
about  the  1st  of  June,  1847,  and  after  many  delays,  caused  principally  bv  the  attempts 
of  others  to  interfere  in  the  business,  a  partnership  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  on  or  about  the  19th  of  August.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  to  the 
effect  that  Sutter  should  furnish  the  capital  to  build  the  mill,  on  a  site  selected  hy 
Marshall,  who  was  to  be  the  active  partner,  and  to  run  the  mill,  receiving  certain  com- 
pensation for  so  doing.  A  verbal  agreement  was  also  entered  into  between  the  parties, 
to  the  effect  that  if,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  (then  pending,)  California  should 
belong  to  Mexico,  Sutter,  as  a  citizen  of  that  republic,  should  possess  the  mill-site, 
Marshall  retaining  his  rights  to  mill-privileges,  and  to  cut  timber,  &c. ;  while,  if  the 
country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  MarshaJl,  as  an  American  citizen  should  owr 
the  property.    The  formal  articles  of  partnenhip  were  drawn  by  General  John  Bidw^ 
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who  was  then  actiDg  as  clerk  in  Satter'^  store,  and  were  witnessed  by  him  and  Samael 
£ybnr;g:,  Sutter's  business  manager.  Shortly  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made, 
Marshall  hire<l  a  man  named  Peter  L.  Werner,  with  his  family,  and  six  or  seven  mill- 
bands,  and  with  several  wagons  containing  material,  provisions,  tools,  &c.,  started  for 
Coloma.  Work  on  the  mill  was  at  once  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  energ}-  and 
laxity. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  were  then  working  at  the  mill,  and  who,  if  living,  can 
sobstantiate  the  accuracy  of  this  narrative,  arc  as  follows:  Peter  L.  Wcmer,  William 
Scott,  James  Bargee,  Alexander  Stephens,  James  Brown,  William  Johnson,  and  Uenry 
Bigler.  Werner  was  in  charge  of  some  eight  or  ten  Indians,  whose  business  it  was  to 
throw  out  the  larger-sized  rocks  excavated  while  constructing  the  mill-race,  in  the 
diy-time,  and  at  night,  by  raising  the  gate  of  the  fore-bay,  the  water  entered  and  car- 
ried away  the  light^^r  stones,  gravel,  and  sand.  This  was  the  work  that  was  going  on 
at  tbo  mill  on  the  19th  of  Jan  nary,  1848. 

On  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day  Marshall  went  out  as  usual  to  superintend 
the  men,  and  after  closing  the  fore-bay  gate,  and  thus  shutting  off  the  water,  walked 
down  the  tail-race  to  see  what  sand  and  gravel  had  been  removed  during  the  night. 
This  had  been  customary  with  him  for  some  time,  for  be  had  previously  entertained 
the  idea  that  there  might  be  minerals  in  the  mountains,  and  had  expressed  it  to  Sutter, 
who,  however,  011I3'  laughed  at  him.  On  this  occasion,  having  strolled  to  the  lowei 
end  of  the  race,  he  stood  for  a  moment  examining  the  mass  of  debris  that  had  been 
washed  down,  and  at  this  juncture  his  eye  caught  the  glitter  of  something  that  lay, 
lodged  in  a  crevice,  on  a  riffle  of  soft  granite,  some  six  inches  under  the  water.  His 
fiist  act  was  to  stoop  and  pick  up  the  substauce.  It  was  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  color, 
and  unlike  anything  ho  had  seen  in  the  stream  before.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood 
with  it  in  his  hand,  reflecting,  aud  endeavoring  to  recall  all  that  he  had  hi'ard  or  read 
coDceming  the  various  minerals.  After  a  close  examinatiou  ho  became  satisfied  that 
what  he  held  in  hid  hand  must  be  one  of  three  substances — mica,sulphurets  of  copper, 
(Xgold,  The  height  assured  him  that  it  was  not  mica.  Could  it  be  sulphurots  of  cop- 
per? He  remembered  that  that  mineral  is  brittle,  aud  that  gold  is  malleable,  and  as 
this  thought  passed  through  his  mind,  ho  turned  about,  placed  the  specimen  upon  a 
flat  atone,  and  proceeded  to  test  it  by  striking  it  with  another.  The  substance  did  not 
crack  or  ilake  off;  it  simply  bent  under  the  blows.  This,  then,  was  gold,  and  in  this 
manner  was  the  first  gold  found  in  California. 

The  discoverer  was  not  one  of  the  spasmodic  and  excitable  kind,  but  a  plain,  shrewd, 
practical  fellow,  who  realized  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  (though  doubtless  not  to 
it4  fall  extent,  since  no  one  did  that  then,)  and  procyeded  with  his  work  as  usual,  after 
showing  the  nugget  to  his  men,  and  indulging  in  a  few  conjectures  concerning  the 
probable  extent  of  the  gold-fields.    As  a  matter  of  course,  ho  watched  closelj',  from  time 
to  time,  for  further  developments,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  had  collected  several 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal.    Although,  however,  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  v:a9  gold,  there  were  some  who  were  skeptical,  and,  as  ho  had  no  means  of  test- 
«  ing  it  chemically,  he  determined  to  take  some  down  to  his  partner  at  the  fort,  and  have 
the  question  finally  decided.    Some  four  days  after  the  discovery  it  became  necessary 
for  bim  to  go  below,  for  Sutter  had  failed  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  to  tho  mill, 
aod  the  men  were  on  short  commons.    So,  mounting  his  norse,  and  taking  some  three 
oonces  of  gold-dust  with  him,  ho  started.    Having  alwa^'s  an  eye  to  business,  he 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  river  for  a  site  for  a  lumber-yard, 
whence  tho  timber  cut  at  the  mill  could  bo  floated  down ;  and  while  exploring  for  this 
porpoec  he  discovered  gold  in  a  ravine  in  the  foot-hills,  and  also  at  the  placo  after- 
wards known  aa  Mormon  Island.    That  night  ho  slept  under  an  oak  tree,  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  east  of  tho  fort,  where  he  arrived  about  9  o'clock  tho  next  morning.    Dis- 
moonting  from  his  horse,  he  entered  Sutter's  private  office,  aud  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  tho  delay  in  sending  up  the  provisions.    This  matter  having  been  ex- 
plained, and  the  teams  being  in  a  fair  way  to  load,  ho  asked  for  a  few  minutes'  private 
conversation  with  Colonel  Sutter,  and  tho  two  entered  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  tho 
^ore,  reserved  as  a  private  office.    Then  Marshall  showed  him  the  gold.    He  looked  at  it 
m  aatonishmcnt,  and,  still  doubting,  asked  what  it  was.    His  visitor  replied  that  it  was 
gM.    **  Impossible ! "  was  tho  incredulous  ejaculation  of  Sutter.    Upon  this  Marshall 
asked  for  some  nitric  acid  to  test  it,  and  a  vaqua'o  having  been  dispatched  to  the 
l^nsmith's  for  that  purpose,  Sutter  inquired  whether  there  was  no  other  way  in  which 
It  conld  be  tested.    He  was  told  that  its  character  might  be  ascertained  by  weighing 
it,  and  accordingly  some  silver  coin  ($3.25  was  all  the  fort  could  furnish)  and  a  pair  of 
mall  acales  or  balances  having  been  obtained,  Marshall  proceeded  to  weigh  the  dust, 
fint  in  the  air  and  then  in  two  bowls  of  water.    The  experiment  resulted  aa  he  had 
foxween.  The  dust  went  down  j  tho  coin  rose  lightly  up.  Sutter  j^azed,  and  his  doubts 
ftded.  and  a  snbscqnent  test  with  the  nitric  acid,  which  by  this  time  had  arrived,  set- 
tled tne  question  mially.    Then  the  excitement  began  to  spread. 

Stotementt  have  been  published  in  newspapers  and  allasions  have  occasionaUy  beea 
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made  to  the  almost  fabaloos  coiit  of  living  at  that  time,  bnt  the  followinj^  extraeli 
from  ouo  of  the  books  kept  at  Sutter's  Fort  will,  perhaps,  convey  a  better  idea  of  thi 
actual  state  of  thiugs.    We  append  a  few  items  at  random  : 

PBICE8  IN  1849. 

1  canister  of  tea $13  00 

2white  shirts 40  00 

2  kit«  of  mackerel •► GO  00 

1  fine-tooth  comb •--      0  00 

1  hickory  shirt 5  00 

3  ponmls  of  crackers 3  00 

1  barrel  of  mess  pork h 210  00 

2  Qonnds  of  mackerel 5  00 

1  bottle  of  lemon-mmp 6  00 

4  i>onndHof  uails 3  00 

1  paper  of  tacks 3  00 

1  dozen  sardines ^ 35  00 

1  dozen  Sedlitz  powders .'...- 17  00 

1  pair  of  socks 3  00 

1  i>onnd  of  powder 10  00 

1  bottle  of  ale 5  00 

1  bottle  of  cider 6  00 

Ihat 10  00 

1  pair  of  shoes 14  00 

1  bottle  of  pickles - - 7  00 

1  can  of  herrings 30  00 

13  pounds  of  ham 27  00 

1  bottle  of  mnstard 6  00 

2  pounds  of  sanerkrant 4  00 

55  pounds  of  tarred  rope • •. 75  00 

1  tin  of  crackers ^4  00 

1  candle 3  00 

30  pounds  of  sugar 18  00 

1  Colt's  revolver 75  00 

1  pound  of  onions l.SO 

1  tin  pan 9  00 

1  keg  of  lard 70  60 

1  pair  of  blankets 24  00 

1  dozen  of  champagne 40  00 

1  pound  of  butter 2  50 

50  pounds  of  beans 25  00 

200  pounds  of  flour * 150  00 

13  pounds  of  salmon ^ 13  00 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  prices  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  at  the  time  of  the  great 
rush.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  the  rates  of  labor  were  enormously  high,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  saving  were  not  much  above  the  average. 

Two-and-twenty  years  have  passed  over  Coloma  since  the  day  when  James  Marshall 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  tail-race  and  pondered  over  that  bit  of  yellow  metal.  That 
bit  of  yellow  metal  has  been  multiplied  by  millions  upon  millions.  The  triflinu;  accel- 
eration of  the  pulse  that  marked  the  first  emotion  ot  the  discoverer  has  swelled  into 
a  wave  of  maddening  excitement  whose  roar  has  re-echoed  round  the  world.  The 
spring  struck  in  that  little  mountain  valley  has  flowed  and  spread  until  mighty  cities 
have  been  built  upon  its  banks  and  communities  have  been  refreshed  by  its  waters. 
From  out  that  wonderful  vale  has  risen  all  of  good  and  evil  that  can  affect  humanity. 
At  first  the  center  of  the  swarming  adventurers,  leaping,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  from 
the  quiet  humdrum  of  its  early  settlepient  into  the  full  ^lare  and  crash  of  a  mighty 
mining  excitement,  it  has  passed  through  the  prosperity,  the  fever,  the  noise,  the 
hurly-burly,  and  the  alow  decline,  and  has  settled  at  last  into  the  peaceful  semblance 
of  some  New  England  village. 

Picture  it  to-day  as  a  pretty  hamlet  of  some  two  hundred^  inhabitants,  its  broad 
single  street  so  overshadowed  with  great,  heavy-foliaged  trees,  that  the  sidewalks  are 
scarcelv  visible;  its  modest,  low-roofbd  nouses,  gracmilly  bedecked  with  bright  flow- 
ers and  fresh  green  creepers ;  its  main  thoroughfare  silent  throughout  the  day,  save 
when  the  daily  stage  dashes  gallantlv  in,  and  draws  up  with  a  rattle  and  a  crash  at  the 
door  of  Wells  Farce's  office,  where  the  courteous  a^ent  sometimes  might  find  time  li» 
heavily  njiou  his  nands  did  he  not  also  undertaKe  the  duty  of  telegraph  operator, 
besides  doing  a  liitle  something  in  trading.  Upon  the  hill-side  the  vineyards  flourish, 
and  the  orchards.    In  the  wttrm  summer  air  the  peftebee  mellow  and  grow  gcdden  and 
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niddy,  and  tho  great  bnnches  of  grapes  swell  ont  from  behind  their  leafy  sorcenR,  and 
giro  promise  of  that  '*  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.''  Around  the  modest 
houses  of  those  few  who  are  content  to  pass  their  days  in  this  celebrated  yet  little 
known  spot  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  clamber,  and  the  air  at  evening  is  heavy  with 
perfume.  Up  among  the  bends  of  the  river  some  mining  is  still  going  on,  bnt  there  are 
few  claims  wliich  now  yield  high  wages,  and  the  Chinaman,  patient  and  content  with 
little,  has  set  himself  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  have  fallen  from  the  rich  ( whit^) 
man's  table.  One  striking  evidence  of  what  the  town  has  been  is  visible  in  the  rear 
of  the  houses  nearest  the  river.  Close  np  to  the  back  doors  the  bowlders  are  ^iled.  It 
is  a  Titanic  beach — the  dibria  of  the  mining  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Gazing  upon 
these  stones,  ab  completely  divested  of  earth,  so  white  and  bare  and  ugly,  one  is  tempteil 
to  imagine  them  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  gold,  which  has  here  been  picked  clean 
l)j  the  active  fingers  of  ambitious  man. 

And  across  the  river  we  look  in  vain  for  the  site  of  Sutter's  mill.  Tears  have  passed 
rinoe  the  last  vestige  of  that  structure  was  removed  by  some  miner,  careless  of  tradi- 
tion, but  needing  timber.  Even  the  man  who  first  found  the  gold  there  has  to  scruti- 
nize the  place  carefully  before  he  can  put  his  foot  down  and  say. ''  Here  is  the  spot.  It 
iras  within  a  yard  of  where  I  stand  that  the  first  chiapa  was  picked  up.''  So  mangled 
and  torn  and  mined  away  has  the  face  of  nature  been  in  this  historical  locality  that 
Hose  who  knew  her  best  would  fail  to  recognize  the  scarred  and  disfigured  lineaments. 
Tot  it  is  Coloma ;  and  yet  the  site  of  the  gold  discovery  can  be  pointed  out.  In  a  few 
jmm  more,  however,  the  oldest  inhabitant  will  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  spot,  and  the 
visitor  will  be  only  able  to  discover  that  the  gold  was  found  '*  somewhere  hereabout." 

I  There  is  need  of  a  monument  at  Coloma,  and  the  site  of  Sutter's  mill  should  be  marked 
in  an  enduring  manner.  California  has  been  far  too  careless  in  such  matters  hereto- 
lore,  and  she  will  regret  in  the  future  the  vandalism  that  has  left  her  no  relics  of  a 
time  which  grows  in  interest  and  in  value  ns  it  recedes  into  the  past.. 

PLACER  AND  NEVADA  COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  are  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  State,  both  in  quartz  and  gravel.    Tbe  operations  on  the 
deep  placers,  which  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  fully  described  in  last  year's  report,  (pages  55  to 
90,)  and  require  no  further  notice  here.    A  large  area  of  auriferous 
^nnd  between  the  Middle  and  North  Forks  of  the  American  Eiver, 
in  Placer  County,  has  for  years  remained  undeveloped  for  want  of 
water.    This  want  is  about  to  be  supplied  by  taking  the  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  situated  near  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea-level.    The  surveys  have  bribn  com- 
pleted and  dams  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Truckee  Eiver. 
In  order  to  bring  the  water  from  the  lake  in  the  most  convenient  and 
desirable  manner,  it  was  found  that  a  tunnel  would  have  to  be  cut 
tfaroogh  the  western  summit  of  the  Sierras.    This  tunnel  would  be  of 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  even  if  of  small  dimensions  would  have 
involved  a  very  heavy  outlay.    A  community  of  interests  has  led  to  a 
eontract  between  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  and  Colonel 
Ton  Schmidt,  by  which  it  is  arranged  that  the  latter  shall  construct  a 
tmmel  of  such  dimensions  as  shall  admit  of  the  passage  of  trains,  thus 
enabling  the  Central  Pacific  to  shorten  its  r»ad  seven  miles,  lower  the 
line  of  the  railroad  upwards  of  1,000  feet,  and  dispense  with  twenty 
miles  of  snow-sheds,  which  last  are,*  from  their  expense  and  danger,  the 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  line.    The  precise  points  at  which 
tbe  tannel  will  enter  the  mountains  have  not  yet  been  precisely  lo- 
cated.   It  will,  however,  enter  the  mountain  on  Cold  Stream,  close  to 
Tmckee,  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  on  the  Korth  Fork  of  the  American 
Biver  on  the  western  side.    The  entire  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  about, 
or  a  little  less  than,  five  miles.    For  one-third  of  this  distance  it  will  be 
ventilated  by  slu^fts  sunk  from  the  slope  of  the  mountain.    The  stipu- 
lated size  of  the  tunnel  is  10  feet  high  by  21  feet  in  width,  and  it  is  to  be 
completed  in  five  years;  but  Colonel  Von  Schmidt  fully  believes  he  will 
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complete  it  in  three  years.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $1,500^000. 
Carefully  made  examination  shows  that  less  than  a  mile  of  the  boriDg^ 
will  be  through  granite,  which  is  very  much  less  than  was  expected. 
The  remainder  is,  for  the  most  part,  cement,  easily  removable  by  Uie 
pick,  without  resort  to  blasting.  The  boring  will  be  performed  by  an 
instrument  of  Ck)lonel  Von  Schmidt's  invention.  This  machine  is  con- 
structed upon  the  Severance  diamond-drill  principle,  but  in  the  mode 
of  application  the  machine  differs  materially  from  all  others  at  present 
in  use.  It  consists  of  a  circular  wheel,  eight  feet  in  diametei*.  Im- 
bedded in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  each  revolving  on  its  own  account,  will 
be  twenty-four  diamond  drills,  one  foot  apart.  In  the  center  of  the 
wheel  is  a  single  drill,  and  this  ia  kept  one  foot  in  advance  of  the 
other  drills.  The  wheel  *is  calculated  to  make  800  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  drills  revolving  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  The  periphery 
of  the  tunnel  will  be  on  the  scale  of  eight  feet;  the  groove  cut  by  the 
drills  will  be  two  inches  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  It  is  intended  to 
load  the  center  hole  alone,  then  run  the  machine  back  on  the  track,  and 
raise  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  on  hinges.  The  blast  is  fired,  and  the 
great  cheese  of  rock  crumbles  to  pieces.  The  machine  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  three  feet  space  inside  of  the  wheels,  between  its  frame- 
work and  the  bed  of  the  tunnel,  and  facilities  for  removing  the  debris 
are  afforded  by  an  inner  car  track.  The  machine  will  be  run  by  com- 
pressed air.  Two  pipes,  each  six  feet  in  diameter,  will  be  laid  be- 
tween and  under  the  railroad  track.  The  snppl}^  of  water  is  estimated 
at  200,000  gallons  per  day. 

Oravel  and  hydraulic  ground, — Some  idea  of  the  enormous  richness 
of  the  gravel  deposits  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the 
Amesicau  River  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
local  newspapers.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  these  statements, 
so  far  as  the  yield  is  concerned,  b}'  personal  inquiry  from  reliable 
sources. 
•  The  Auburn  Stars  and  Stripes  of  June  15  says: 

From  Michigan  Bhiff,  Turkey  Hill,  and  Last  Cbauce  the  reports  are  encouraging  in 
the  extrenvJ.  From  the  Wesko  claim— twenty  men  working  six  days — the  yi<?ld  left 
to  the  owner  a  dividend  of  ^4,030  for  the  week.  Weako  now  has  about  four  foet  in 
depth  of  pay-dirt,  aud  there  is  every  indicMion  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  striking  the 
main  channel,  when  he  is  sanguine  of  a  deposit  far  surpassing  anything  ho  hu»  yet 
worked.  Last  Saturday  John  Yule  brought  over  from  his  claims,  near  Last  Chance, 
to  Michigan  Blufi*,  $1,740,  the  product  of  138  days'  work  on  the  time-table.  This  gives 
$:{6.75  per  man  per  day  as  the  yield  of  the  Wcske,  aud  $13.60  per  man  per  day  as  the 
yield  of  the  Yule  claim,  making  no  allowance  for  considerable  dead  work  iu  botk 
claims.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Van  Emmon  Brothers  last  week  cleaned  up  10i> 
ounces  in  the  Bi^  Gun  claims,  Michigan  Blulf. 

The  Weske  claim  paid  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  year  1871,  over  and  above  all 
expenses,  as  follows:  January  1,  $752.50;  January  8,  $510;  January  15,  $711;  January 
22,  $500;  January  29,  $904.50;  February  5,  $900;  February  12,  $900.  A^gregat^  net 
yiehl  for  seven  weeks,  $5,178,  or  at  the  rate  of  $38,4G5per  annum.  The  claim  embraces 
about  1,600  feet  of  the  ridge  betweea  Fl  Dorado  and  Volcano  Cation.  A  tunnel  ftt>m 
the  £1  Dorado  Cafion  side  has  been  driven  1^700  feet;  straight  for  the  first  500  feet, 
and  since  that  foUowing  a  rich  channel  parallel  for  somo  distuice  with  £1  Dorado 
Cafion,  then  diverging  into  the  ridge  at  right  angles,  and  apparently'  leading  towards 
a  main  channel  supposed  to  be  perhaps  l,uOO  feet  farther  in,  and  doubtless  immensely 
rich. 

Gold-dust  to  the  amount  of  84  ounces,  valued  at  $1,575,  was  shipped  from  Michigan 
Bluff  to  W.  H.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  Yule  Gravel  Company,  San  Francisco,  said 
sum  being  the  yield  of  the  above-named  claim  for  the  week  ending  September  30, 
with  eight  drifters  aud  two  car-men  at  work,  and  a  drawback  of  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  what  is  known  among  miners  as  "dead  work,''  i.  e.,  in  ''squaring  up," 
"straightening  track,"  and  the  like.  Owing  to  these  drawbacks,  the  above  yield  renM- 
sents  but  52  days'  work  in  the  actual  operations  of  taking  out  and  washing  pay-obi^ 
which  is  over  $30  per  day  to  the  hand. 
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The  Tale  claim,  two  miles  from  Last  Chance,  at  Startown,  is  the  l>est  claim  in  that 
•Betkm.  The  scene  of  present  operations  is  l,diOO  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tonnel, 
whflre  *  '^  breast,^  measuring  130  feet  parallel  with  the  tannel,  is  being  driven  toward 
iSb»  west  line  of  the  Yale,  which  is  the  east  line  of  the  Morning  Star.  Thirteen 
men,  beside  the  snperintenaent,  are  employed.  This  claim  yielded  a  fraction  over  102 
ennoes  for  the  week  ending  July  1,  ana  dividends  exceeding  $6,000  for  the  month  of 
Jose.    The  Weske  dividends  exceeded  $20,000  for  the  mouth. 

The  Moniiog  Star  Company  have  realized  returns  equal  to  those  obtained  in  the 
Yale  claim.    A  clean-up  (July  1)  limited  to  the  three  upper  shiiccs,  resulted  in  a 

S'eld  of  12  ounces  5  pennyweights  of  coarse  gold,  salable  for  $18,124-  per  ounce  at 
iehigan  Bluff.  Including  the  above,  the  yield  for  five  days  amounted  to  64  ounces, 
neitiDg,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  more  than  $900.  Considering  the  uniform  re- 
mits obtained,  we  may  calculate  on  700  ounces  as  the  yield  from  the  block  of  ground, 
90  by  130  feet,  between  the  present  line  of  operations  and  the  west  line  of  the  claim. 
The  Weske  ground  is  two  miles  above  Michigan  Bluff.  It  is  a  gravel  claim,  and 
OQQtaine  210  acres,  the  property  of  Adolph  Weske.  In  June,  1871,  a  clean-np  of  six 
daya^  work  of  twenty  men  was  261  ounces,  worth  $17.50  per  ounce,  or  $4,582.50. 
Hue  shows  over  $38  per  day  to  the  man,  and  if  we  deduct  $360  wages  for  the  men,  at 
$3  per  day,  Mr.  Weske  has  cleared  in  one  week  $4,222.50. 

The  same  paper  ^ives  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Michiffan  Bluff,  (Juno  8:) 
"All  the  talK  here  is  about  big  pay  in  the  Weske  claim,  Turkey  IlilT.  They  cloanod  up 
last  week  264  ounces,  and  picked  up  60  ounces  yesterday  before  dinner.  The  dirt  is  a 
sort  of  blue  cement,  and  is  the  richest  ever  discovered  here.  The  tunnel  is  in  1,800 
feet:  the  paying  gravel  is  about  2^  feet  thick.  This  claim  yielded  $4,0:^.50  for  the 
week  ending  June  26,  and  $4,404.25  for  the  week  ending  July  1,  giving  a  fraction  over 
123,000  for  the  four  weeks  ending  with  the  latter  date.'' 

Near  Forest  Hill  and  Bath  are  several  claims  worked  by  drifting  on 
ancient  channels,  crushing  the  cement  by  mill  process.  There  are  six 
*  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  ninety  stamps,  erected  for  this  purpose,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  run  regularly  for  several  years  past.  The 
owners  of  ground  are  awaiting  the  introduction  of  water,  which  will 
supply  a  more  economical  method  of  treatment.  Quartz-mining  in 
this  vicinity  has  not  been  prosecuted  with  much  vigor.  Todd's  Val- 
ley and  Iowa  Hill  have  immense  tracts  of  hydraulic  ground  and  gravel, 
which  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  present  limited  supply 
of  water.  This  part  of  the  country  is  cut  up  into  immense  caiions  by 
the  erosion  of  the  two  forks  of  the  American  Eiver  and  their  tributa- 
ries. The  Von  Schmidt  enterprise,  above  noticed,  seems  to  be  the  only 
feasible  one  for  procuring  a  large  supply  of  water.  31r.  Charles  Fett, 
of  Forest  Hill,  writes  as  follows: 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  for  this  year.  Many  of  onr  hiiues  do  not  produce  as 
orach  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  no  new  mines  have  heen  opene<l.  In  my  last  year's 
Tt^oti  I  estimated  the  total  product  of  our  district  at  $200,000,  but  I  found  afterwards 
tluit  my  figures  were  scmiewhat  too  low.  The  above-named  amount  will  be  about  cor- 
raet  for  this  year's  product. 

A  Itarge  supply  of  water  the  year  round  would  make  our  place  one  of  the  liveliest 
caaips  in  the  8tate,  and  we  have  some  hopes  of  getting  a  large  ditch  in  here  before  long. 
We  haTe  a  belt  of  land  betweeo'  this  place  and  "  Suirt-Tail  Cafion,''  from  two  to  five 
miles  wide  and  eight  miles  long,  the  largest  portion  of  which  will  pay  well  for  hy- 
dmalio  mining  with  a  large  supply  of  water.  I  base  my  judgment  on  the  hydiaulio 
diinis  of  Nevada  County,  and  Gold  Run  in  Placer,  where  much  poorer  ground  pays  a 
handsome  profit.  An  estimate  of  the  yield  per  cubic  yard  I  am  not  prepared  to  give, 
becMise  hmtofore  our  supply  of  water  has  been  small,  and  only  for  two  or  three 
BODtlia  in  the  year,  and  consequently  only  selected  ground  could  be  worked  under 
such  circumstances. 

We  have  also  deep  deposits  of  gravel  to  a  large  extent,  which,  however,  require 
heavy  capital  for  their  development. 

Of  emshing.mUls  we  have  but  one  in  operation,  the  Paragon  mill  at  Bath.  All  the 
otiMn  sre  idfe,  and  offered  for  sale,  except  the  Rough  Gold  Company's  mill  at  Bath, 
ior  which  the  company  stiU  hope  to  have  use. 

At  Dutch  Flat  tiie  celebrated  Taeff  and  Franklin  ground,  comprising 
iatty  acres  of  gravel  with  a  depth  of  240  feet,  which  has  been  noticed 
in  previons  reports,  was  sold  during  1871  to  a  San  Francisco  company  for 
1100.000,  half  the  amount  being  paid  down.  The  company  will  run 
a  beo-rock  tunnel  from  Bear  Eiver,  for  which  purpose  the:^  \^\V\  \3ls&  ^ 
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Severance  diamoDd  drill.  Operations  in  this  vicinity  are  netting  as 
good  returns  as  in  any  previous  year,  and  better  than  for  several  last 
past.  Rablin,  Taeff,  and  others  in  ^he  Summit  claims,  Ping  Ugly  Hill, 
recently  patented,  realized  fifty-five  and  forty-eight  pounds  resjyectively, 
from  two  clean-ups,  after  two  weeks'  washing.  This  company  owns  the 
fee  to  over  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  supposed  to  be  as  good. 

Andrew  Larson  has  opened  a  set  of  claims  known  as  the  *'Centi'al.'' 
He  has  put  in  2,200  feet  of  flume  40  inches  wide,  and  400  feet  of  flume 
44  inches  wide,  the  latter  in  a  tunnel  which  has  been  just  completed 
through  soft  clay,  with  massive  trai)-bowlders,  and  so  moist  as  to 
require  the  use  of  false  timbers  and  a  boarded  breast  to  work  it  at  all. 
The  tunnel  is  timbered  with  giant  posts,  standing  on  solid  soils,  the 
whole  lagged  with  heavy  lagging.  This  tunnel  gives  an  additional  fiftll 
of  60  feet,  and  his  shaft  at  its  head  is  cribbed  with  strong  timbers,  then 
lined  with  planks,  and  then  again  with  sheet  iron  upon  a  portion.  He 
will  have  a  bank  200  feet  high,  which  he  will  attack  with  500  inches 
of  water  from  Hoskin-s  Dictator  and  Little  Giant. 

Many  other  claims  at  Dutch  Flat  and  vicinity  are  being  prepared  for 
t'xtensive  operations  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  a  larger  yield  may  be 
expected  from  this  locality  than  for  years  past.  The  Cox  pan,  noticed 
in  my  description  of  the  southern  mines,  has  lately  been  introdnced 
here.  One  of  the  owners  of  the  Baker  ground  furnishes  the  following 
(iccount  of  its  operations: 

On  the  Baker  claim  at  Dutch  Flat  is  one  of  Cox's  cemcDt-mills  for  working  cemented 
gravel.  The  cement  worked  by  this  mill  is  t^e  blue  cement,  and  probably  as  hard  as 
any  in  the  State.  • 

The  cement  and  sravel  are  loaded  in  a  car  in  the  claim  and  run  to  the  mill  on  » 
track,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  hopper  ^ith  an  inclined  bottom,  from  which  it  U 
loaded  into  the  mill  by  means  of  a  gate  operat-ed  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  milL  It 
tbiis  requires  but  once  handling — a  great  saving  of  coot. 

There  are  usually  put  into  the  miD  at  one  time  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  poondt^ 
which  is  done  while  the  mill  is  in  motion,  as  will  be  described  below. 

In  the  top  of  the  rim  of  the  mUl  there  is  constantly  a  stream  of  water  of  four  or  five 
inches,  which  carries  the  pulverized  cement  down  through  the  smaU  openings  of  the 
bottom  of  the  mill  into  the  sluice-boxes  provided  for  saving  the  gold. 

The  mill  is  set  in  motion  and  the  gate  of  the  hopper  raised  to  (rraduaUy  let  the 
cement  enter  the  mill,  which  generally  occupies  about  two  minutes,  when  it  is  worked 
about  four  minutes  longer,  when  the  mill  is  stopped  and  a  trap-door  opened  by  a  lever, 
the  mill  set  in  motion,  and  all  the  rock  is  driven  through  the  trap-door  into  the  xock- 
sluice,  (the  cement  which  contains  the  gold  having  been  thoroughly  disintegrated 
and  pulverized  by  the  friction,  &c.,  and  passed  into  me  sluice-boxes.)  The  operatioii 
is  then  repeated.    Softer  material  requires  less  time  to  work  each  charge. 

The  mill  will  readily  work  from  100  to  125  tons  (of  20  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  in  24 
hours,  and  at  an  expense,  including  water-power,  labor,  &c.,  of  about  10  cents  per  ton. 
The  hardest  cement  requires  the  mill  to  be  worked  at  a  speed  of  65  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  requires  about  8  horse-power.  This  mill  is  run  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel 
10  feet  in  diameter. 

The  mills  working  in  Tuolumne  County  are  also  worked  by  hurdy-gurdy  wheels, 
but  it  only  costs  from  7  to  9  cents  per  ton,  the  cement  not  being  so  hard  as  that  at 
Dutch  Flat. 

This  machine  certainly  does  its  work  very  thoroughly  and  cheaply ;  every  stone  is 
thoroaghly  cleaned  and  washed,  and  the  cement  so  pulverized  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  a  color  in  the  tailings. 

The  inventor  claims  that  one  mill  will  do  as  much  work  as  a  2.^>-8t>amp  milL 

The  cost  of  this  mill  is  very  small  compared  with  the  stamp-miU,  the  price  being 
91,200.  The  cement  can  be  worked  for  about  one-tenth  the  expense  of  the  stamping 
process,  ae  it  costs  from  $1  to  $1.75  by  stamp ;  besides,  it  does  its  work  more  thoroughly. 
The  wear  and  tear  is  estimated  at  10  cents  per  day. 

The  yield  for  Gold  Run  district  for  the  past  year  has  been  unusually 
light,  on  account  of  the  drought.  A  tunnel  to  open  and  drain  this 
ground  has  been  commenced  by  the  Gold  Bun  Ditch  and  Mining  Oom- 
jiany.    It  will  be  run  from  Canon  Creek,  and  will  tap  the  mines  243 
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i  lower  than  the  present  benches.    It  wDl  be  2,200  feet  in  length,  9 
\  wide,  and  8  feet  .high. 

Tearly  all  tne  extensive  and  valnable  hydraulic  and  gravel  ground 
ireeD  Dutch  Flat  and  Nevada  City,  lying  on  Bear  River,  Steep  Hol- 
,and  Greenhorn  Creeks,  (see  Report  for  1871,  pages  81-84,)  has  passed 
>  the  hands  of  English  companies  at  prices  which  have  yielded  for- 
6B  to  their  former  owners,  but  which  will  prove  highly  remunerative 
the  purchasers.  The  "You  Bet"  ground,  formerly  belonging  to 
Krard  Williams,  is  now  incorporated  in  London  as  the  Birdsfeye  Creek 
ling  Company.  The  Little  York  ground  is  about  to  pass  under  the 
trol  of  a  London  company,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  vast  and  valu- 
D  interests  of  Messrs.  Sargent  &  Jacobs,  near  Quaker  HiU,  will  like- 
e  soon  change  hands.  No  facts  or  figures  could  be  obtained  from 
new  owners  this  year,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  their 
tematic  and  careful  management  (as  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
le  of  their  early  purchases)  would  throw  some  light  on  many  ques- 
is  of  economical  mining.  The  earliest  purchase  of  this  kind  of 
lund  was  made  at  Buckeye  Hill,  near  Sweetland,  in  Nevada  County, 
i  the  profits  realized  have  produced  the  natural  rfesults  of  turning 
)  attention  of  English  capitalists  to  these  enormous  and  comparatively 
ieveloped  resources  of  our  State.  The  result  has  been  the  invest- 
nt  during  the  past  year  of  over  $1,000,000  in  our  gravel  mines  alone. 
Che  following  report  from  French  Corral  mining  district,  Nevada 
unty,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Eddy,  of  French  Corral : 

Ifitimated  area  of  mini  Dg  ground  to  be  worked,  275  acres. 
Estimated  average  yield  per  cubic  yard  of  hydraulic  ground,  15  cents. 
Lverage  yield  per  cubic  yard  of  cement  ground,  $3.50. 
!o8t  per  cubic  yard  of  mining  and  workuig  cement  ground^  $1.10. 
let  yield  of  cement  ground,  $2.40. 
^ncipal  mining  companies  in  this  district  as  follows : 

lie  French  Corral  Mining  Company  having  about  75  acres  of  ground,  both  hydraulic 
I  cement,  own  and  are  running  steadily  one  15  and  one  lO-stamp  mill,  crush- 
cement.  Bed-rock  tunnel  in  contemplation.  Present  tunnel  low  enough  to  work 
hvulic  ground  several  years.  Own  valuable  water-right  in  connection  with  claims. 
Cansaa  Company  own  valuable  cement  claims.  Have  one  10-stamp  mill  running 
idily.  Have  ground  for  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  years*  work, 
rebraska  Company*— Cement  ground.  Have  one  10-stamp  mill  running  steadily,  and 
fund  to  last  about  six  months. 

[ate  Hayes  and  Troy  Company  own  about  thirty-five  acres  of  ground,  (hydraulic  and 
dent.)  Wot  worked  at  present  for  want  of  water.  Deeper  bed-rock  tunnel  contem- 
tod. 

L^rost  and  Hoper  Company  have  about  twenty-five  acres  of  hydraulic  and  cement 
nmd.    Bed-rock  tunnel  contemplated  and  necessary  to  work  it  advantageously. 
Mly  Alexander  &.  Co.  have  about  forty  acres  of  ground,  both  hydraulic  and  cement, 
i-fock  tunnel  necessary  to  work  it. 

Ulisoii  and  Co.  have  about  twenty-five  acres,  both  hydraulic  and  cement  ground, 
nnel  necessary  to  work  it. 

finite  Cinto  and  Railroad  have  about  twenty-five  acres  cement  and  hydraulic  ground, 
nnel  necessary. 

M-Rock  Tunnel  Company  have  some  twenty-five  acres  ground,  both  hydraulio  and 
Bent,  completed,  and  opened  up  a  bed-rock  tunnel  this  year  2.700  feet  in  length. 
6  AlBson  and  Monte  Cinto  Companies'  claims  join  this  company's  ground,  and  can 
worked  through  their  tunnel.  ^ 

Sstimated  gross  yield  of  mines  in  this  district  this  year  $250,000 ;  ruling  wages  for 
Ued  labor,  |4 ;  for  unskiUed,  $3. 
Sstimated  average  depth  of  mining  ground,  100.  feet. 

rhe  above-described  district  is  situated  between  the  South  and  Middle 
iba  Bivers,  a  section  of  country  described  in  Eeport  for  1871,  pages 
to  78.  The  North  Bloomfleld  Gravel  Company,  further  up  the  same 
tge^  having  demonstrated  the  great  richness  of  their  ground  by  pros- 
Bting-shafts,  have  commenced  a  tunnel  to  open  their  claims  to  the 
d-rock.    This  tunnel  will  be  run  from  the  Yuba  River,  and  will  reach 
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the  claims  at  a  point  estimated  200  feet  below  the  bed-rock,  giving 
ample  fall  for  working.  In  shaft  Ko.  1,  they  have  ran  500  feet  each 
way,  demonstrating  the  channel  to  be  1,000  feet  wide.  Here  they  have 
taken  out  as  high  as  $1,000  a  day,  the  pay-gravel  being  equally  dis- 
tributed. In  Ko.  2  they  have  struck  the  mine,  also  in  No.  3,  and  find 
prospects  sufficient  for  hydraulic  mining  all  the  way  down.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  shafts  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  striking 
of  the  last  prospect  is  important  as  demonstrating  a  continuous  channd 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  dam  at  Bowman's  is  heavy  enough  to  keep 
the  ditch  full,  and  8,000  inches  now  run  to  waste.  The  ditch  is  running 
2,800  inches.  They  are  using  three  or  four  pipes  with  six-inch  nozzlefi 
day  and  night. 

A  Grass  Valley  paper  of  recent  date,  in  alluding  to  the  prospects  oJ 
this  ridge,  says : 

The  Union  Hill  Gravel  Mining  Company,  at  Columbia  Hill,  is  making  extensiT< 
preparations  for  hydranlic  mining.  Heretofore  they  have  used  about  400  inches  o 
water  day  and  night.  As  night-woik  is  not  as  profitable  as  day-work,  the  company  oon 
eluded  to  construct  a  large  reservoir,  and  use  1,000  inches  ten  hours  daily.  The  reaer 
voir  will  be  completed  in  about  three  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  between  $3,000  and  $4,000 
Sixty  men  are  no\/  employed  in  its  construction.  The  company  has  run  a  bed-roel 
tunnel  1,050  feet,  and  has  600  feet  yet  to  finish.  The  rock  is  hard  syenite,  and  onl^ 
12  inches'  advance  can  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  three  shitis.  To  expedite 
the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  the  company  is  making  arrangements  to  put  in  a  diamond 
drill.  This  will  be  driven  by  water-power  introduced  into  the  tunnel  by  means  of  ai 
iron  pipe.  The  pressure  will  be  something  over  300  foct.  The  power  is  to  be  appliei 
to  the  drill  by  means  of  two  hurdy-gurdy  wheels.  The  tunnel  has  cost  thus  uur  $1^ 
per  foot.  It  is  estimated  that  the  diamond  drill  will  l^icilitate  progress  ia  the  tanne 
66  per  cent,  over  the  hand-drill.  This  winter  the  company  will  use  m  their  claims  tw( 
nozzles,  one  five-inch  and  one  six-inch.  The  smallest  will  discharge  400  inches,  and  tb« 
largest  600  inches  of  wat-er,  under  a  300-foot  pressure.  When  their  bed-rock  tunnel  ii 
finished  it  will  be  207  feet  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  first  bench  tiiat  has  been 
washed  off.  This  bench  is  142  feet  from  the  original  surface.  This  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  original  depth  of  the  claims.  The  Union  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany have  a  vast  amount  of  mining  ground  in  one  body,  their  claims  extending  two 
and  one-fourth  miles  on  the  gravel-channel,  which  latter  has  a  width  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000  feet.  They  use  for  hydraulic  purposes  in  their  claims  1,200  feet  of  18-inch  pipe 
and  3,800  feet  of  smaller  pipe  for  their  diamond  drill. 

The  claims  at  lielief  Hill  are  yielding  excellent  returns  tp  their  owners 
The  channel  proper  of  the  Great  Blue  Lead  at  this  point  is  over  2,00C 
feet  in  width,  and  recent  developments  prove  that  the  pay-gravel  con 
tinues  from  rim-rock  to  rim-rock.  The  owners  are  just  getting  fairlj 
into  their  mines,  after  years  of  persevering  labor.  The  recent  ^^  clean 
nps"  of  the  What  Cheer  and  Walkinshaw  Consolidated,  Eagle,  l^orVt 
Star,  and  Union  Companies,  showed  a  yield  of  from  $16  to  $30  per  daj 
to  the  hand.  The  above  mines  cleaned  up,  September  27,  over  $20,000. 
middle  of  October,  $5,000,  and  November  13,  $14,673.34. 

The  gold  in  this  ancient  river-bed  is  very  heavy,  especially  in  ^ 
center  of  the  channel,  where  pieces  are  frequently  found  weighing  fron 
one  to  five  ounces,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  15  ounces.  .  The  abovi 
claims  have  from  300  to  1,500  feet  frontage,  and  one  mile  in  length 
The  banks  vary  trom  75  to  200  feet  in  height.  The  bill  known  as  Belie 
Hill  is  situated  three  miles  from  North  Bloomfield,  and  17  miles  fr<m 
Nevada  City,  California.  The  net  profits  of  these  claims  for  less  thai 
two  months  exceed  $30,000. 

At  Omega,  during  the  past  summer,  unusual  preparations  have  beei 
made  in  placing  the  best  gravel-claims  in  a  complete  state  of  readinesi 
for  hydraalickiug.  A  large  amount  of  drifting  and  blasting  has  beei 
done.  Tally  &  Co.  have  two  sets  of  claims,  and  will  be  able  to  use  froB 
1,500  to  2,000  inches  of  water;  Burwell  &  Fuller  will  use  from  500 1 
700  inches;  Sale  &  McSorley  alko  500  inches.    Fuller,  Pease  &  Co.  btt^* 
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aboat  lyOOO  feet  of  pipe  down,  and  will  rum  750  inches  of  water.  Evans 
&  C!o.  have  about  000  feet  of  pipe  down,  and  will  use  about  GOO  inches 
of  water.  S.  Kyle  has  about  500  feet  of  pipe  laid,  and  will  use  about 
50D  inches  of  water. 

The  prediction  in  my  last  report  of  the  increasing  yield  of  the  gravol- 
chanuels  near  Grass  Valley  has  been  fully  realized.  The  Hope  Com- 
pany, which  was  then  the  leading  company  in  this  branch  of  mining, 
have  been  constantly  at  work,andareuowusinganeight-starapmill.  The 
yiehl  from  this  claim  has  not,  however,  been  uniform,  and  has  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  formed  from  the  condition  of  the  mine  at  the 
\  perioil  of  our  visit  in  July,  1870.  The  mine  is  now  looking  better.  This 
cionpany  took  out  $10,000  in  November  last,  at  an  expense  of  $2,500. 
Many  claims  there  engaged  in  prospecting  have  been  successful  in  strik- 
iug  rich  spots  in  the  channel.  The  Webster  Company  are  reported  to 
liave  taken  $27,000  fiom  a  piece  of  gi*avel  in  this  claim  25  by  100  feet 
in  dimensions.  The  Picayune  Company  also  have  rich  ground  opened 
by  a  tunnel  725  feet  in  length.  The  Town  Talk,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  has  made  some  extraordinary  runs.  A  month's  run  in  September 
last  yielded  279^  ounces  of  retorted  gold,  worth  $5,000.  The  channels 
1  here  seem  to  be  ^^  spotted  "  in  their  character,  and  didlcult  to  trace,  as  the 
^  t(^gniphy  of  the  country  gives  no  indication  of  their  subterranean 
course.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating  hills  and  drainage  is  difllcult. 
Host  of  the  claims  are  oi>ened  by  shafts  or  ijiclines,  and  the  water  and 
gravel  raised  by  machinery. 

The  yield  of  the  deep  placers, — The  ciuestion  of  the  yield  of  hydraulic 
aod  gravel  claims  is  one  which  has  lately  attrticted  the  observation  of 
8ome  of  our  practical  miners.  Some  interesting  data  relative  to  the 
yield  of  Gold  Run  district.  Placer  County,  were  furnished  the  writer 
last  year  by  Professor  AV.  H.  Pet  tee,  then  connected  with  the  State 
geological  survey.  The  facts  were  known  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
last  report,  and  were  first  published  as  a  communication  to  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Jounial,  of  New  York.  This  communication  called 
forth  the  follooring  editorial  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San 
Fraociaco:   . 

It  would  appear  that  bcretofore  tbe  .vi«  Id  of  the  placcr-dirt,  at  least  in  several  local- 
ities in  cor  State,  has  been  generally  overe>tiiiiated.  An  example  of  this  is  with  re- 
cud  to  the  placers  of  Gold  Run  district.  The  Eun^ueeriog  and  Alining  Journal  lately 
fiadaeominnnication  with  regard  to  an  interesting  calculation  of  the  average  yield 
Mr  cobio  yard  of  the  dirt  washed  in  thi^  district,  made  by  W.  H.  Pettee,  of  the  CaU- 
fimia  Stale  geological  sur\'ey.  The  bui>t'riii-ial  ar*ra  here,  from  the  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
rad  aootherly  to  the  place  wliere  the  deixisit  has  l>een  broken  off  by  the  cafioo  of  the 
Ksrih  Fork,  is  estimated  at  660  acres,  of  which  about  one-half  has  been  worked  over, 
not  worked  oat^  as  t2»  bed-rock  has  btwn  reached  only  at  the  southern  extreooit^,  in 
the  ffoaad  of  the  Indiana  UiU  Cement  Mioiug  Company.  It  is  estimated  that  ^ftOOfiOO 
eobic  ynida  of  dirt  have  been  removed  by  hydraulic  process,  and  the  gross  product  of 
the  diatriety  calcolated  from  statisticb  furnished  principally  by  Messrs.  Moore  dt  Miner, 
is  given  am  aboat  12,000,000.  The  average  yield,  therelbre,  has  not  been  over  4f  cents, 
^od  yet  hydimalic  mining  has  been  carried  on  with  large  proht.  This  calonlatiou, 
however,  embraces  only  the  product  of  the  smf ace-dirt,  as  there  are  still  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  feet  of  gravel  and  cement  underlying  the  excavation.  As  the 
lidiMt  dirt  ia  generaUy  found  near  the  bed-rock,  fotureVicTds  will  probablv  bring  up 
this  average  considerably  higher.  Several  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  average 
yield  of  the  claims  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba.  Our  readers  wiU  remember 
Laor'a  ftlmatr  of  about  IG  cents,  and  SiUiman'b  of  about  30  cents  per  cubic  3'ard  (in 
9osB  Browne^s  Report,  l^Vyi)  for  this  la^t  region.  We  may  say  in  addition  that  we 
MSeve  Mr.  Pettee's  calculations  to  have  been  as  carefuJIy  made  as  any  others,  proba- 
Uy  BOfs  ou«6lUj  than  any  before. 


Tbc  editor  is  correct  in  assuming  tbat  the  calculatious  of  Profeaaopj 
Piettee  were  made  with  cai'e.  Tbey  wei-e  made  after  a  carel'ul  and  de*! 
te&ed  measurement  of  the  bank^  of  the  basin,  and  uu  estimate  fitw 
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sach  measarement  of  the  quantity  of  dirt  removed,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  topography  of  the  surface  of  the  country  before  bydraolic 
washings  commenced.  For  this  latter  purpose  he  had  to  rely,  of  course, 
on  the  information  of  the  miners  of  the  district.  The  gross  yield  of  the 
district  was  obtained  firom  the  books  of  Messrs.  Moore  &  Miner, 
bankers,  of  Gold  Eun,  and  will  be  found  on  page  85  of  the  Report  for 
1871.  The  method  of  calculation  adopted,  while  it  cannot  be  claimed  to 
give  accurate  results,  w^l  at  least  aftbrd  an  approximation  to  the  yield 
of  the  district  per  cubic  yard  of  the  amount  of  gold  extracted  firom  the 
upper  strata  of  hydraulic  dirty  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  average 
yield  of  the  district,  as  none  but  hydraulic  dirt  was  embraced  in  the 
calculation.  At  that  time  the  harder  gravel  and  cement  had  not  been 
reached,  and  subsequent  runs  indicate  an  increasing  yield  in  the  lower 
strata,  while  the  bottom,  as  developed  in  the  mine  of  the  Indiana  Hill 
Cement  Company,  is  proving  of  great  richness.  In  view  of  these  facts 
we  feel  justified  in  believing  that  the  average  yield  of  Gold  Run  will 
equal,  when  bed-rock  is  reached,  that  of  the  placers  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Lauer,  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba.  The  successful 
mining  of  low-grade  dirt  at  this  place  is  owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
dirt,  its  great  depth,  (average  of  200  feet,)  the  abundance  and  cheap-  * 
ness  of  water,  and  the  facilities  for  running  off  with  plenty  of  fall. 
The  outlets  are  now  becoming  tilled,  and  a  bed-rock  tunnel  is  necessary. 
Mr,  W.  M.  Eddy,  of  French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  has  made  some 
estimates,  based  on  experiments  undertaken  at  our  request,  of  the  yield 
of  hydraulic  ground  near  French  Corral,  and  gives  the  following  as  the 
results: 

Average  yield  per  cubic  yard  of  hydraulic  ground $0  15 

Average  yield  per  cubic  yard  of  cement  ground 3  50 

Cost  per  cubic  yard  mining  and  working  cement  ground,  (mill 

process) 1  10 

This  gives  a  net  yield  for  the  cement  ground  of  $2.40  per  cubic  yard. 
The  mills  are  run  by  water-power.  The  hydraulic  dirt,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  much  richer  than  at  Gold  Hun,  but  it  is  not  as  deep,  and  is 
much  more  compact. 

A  correspondent  of  Stars  and  Stripes  (Aubuni,  Placer  County)  esti- 
mates the  average  past  yield  of  ground  per  cubic  yard,  for  districts  m 
that  county,  as  follows:  Iowa  Hill,  71  cents;  Independence  Hill,  25 
cents;  Roach  Hill,  60  cents;  Richardson  Hill,  15  cents;  and  Wiscon- 
sin Hill,  12^  cent^ ;  and  says  parties  in  Gold  Eun  district  estimate  the 
cost  of  working  there  at  2  to  3J  cents  per  cubic  yard.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  working  at  Iowa  Hill  will  be  2^  cents;  Independence 
Hill,  2  cents;  Eoach  Hill,  the  gravel  on  which  is  much  harder  than  in 
the  other  places  named,  6  cents;  liichardson  Hill,  3  cents;  and  Wiscon- 
sin Hill,  2  cents. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Bathgeb,  of  Calaveras  County,  relative  to  yield  of  mines  near  San 
Andreas,  also  to  description  of  claims  in  Table  Mountain,  under  the 
beading  of  "  Southern  Mines.-' 

Quartz  mining  in  Placer  and  Nevada, — The  gold-bearing  quartz-ledges 
of  these  counties  are  to  numerous  as  to  render  a  detailed  description,  or 
even  mention,  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Most  of 
the  leading  mines,  particularly  those  of  Grass  Valley  and  vicinity,  have 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  have  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  re- 
I>orts  of  the  Mining  Commissioner,  so  that  their  characteristics  aie 
flEuniliar  to  all  persons  interested  in  mining.  Within  the  limits  of  these 
connties  are  three  important  districts,  containing  groups  of  valuable 
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mines,  viz.,  Ophir  district,  in  Placer  County,  and  Grass  Valley  and 
Eureka,  in  Ifevada  County. 

Ophir  district  lies  near  the  town  of  Auburn,  on  the  Central  Pacific 

Baihoad,  thirty  miles  from  Sacramento  City,  at  an  elevation  of  only  two 

or  three  hun(ked  feet  above  the  Sacramento  Valley.    This  group  of 

mines  lies  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  celebrated  Grass  Valley 

mines,  and,  it  is  claimed,  are  on  the  same  belt  of  formation,  though  we 

deabt  whether  this  is  capable  of  demonstration.     This  locality  was 

famous  in  early  times  for  the  yield  of  its  surface  placers.    These  placers 

were  of  great  richness,  but  very  shallow,  and  the  gold  was  undoubtedly 

the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  numerous  seams  of  quartz  which 

cropped  out  of  their  slate  casings.    As  the  placer- ground  was  exhausted 

by  the  improvident  miner  of  those  days,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 

qoartz- veins,  and  explored  them  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  as 

tiar  as  he  could  work  without  pumping  and  hoisting-machinery.    These 

veins  ran  parallel  to  each  other,  and  can  be  traced  by  these  workings 

for  thousands  of  feet  in  length.    Most  of  them  being  narrow,  and  the 

gold  lying  in  "pockets,-'  they  were  only  explored  to  the  water-line,  where 

they  were  abandoned  and  lay  dormant  for  years.    The  towns  of  Ophir 

and  Auburn  were,  for  several  years,  nearly  deserted,  the  latter,  owing 

to  the  location  of  the  county-seat,  preserving  something  of  its  former 

prosperity.    It  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  some  of  these 

mines  have  been  opened  systematically,  and  the  results  have  been,  in 

e?ery  instance,  satisfactor}-. 

This  metalliferous  belt,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  five  niilea, 
courses  through  the  county,  and  consists  of  slates  higbl}*  metamorphic, 
trap,  (diorite,)  i)orphyry,  and  granite. 

The  ore-bearing  veins  vary  in  thickness ;  when  in  slate,  from  two  to 
five  feet,  but  when  occurring  in  trap  or  granite  their  strike  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  formation,  and  rarely  exceed  twenty  inches  in  thickness. 
The  ores  contain  gold  and  silver,  pyrites  of  iron,  and  copper  blende 
occasionally  in  small  quantities,  and  tellurets.  Pockets  and  nests  of 
nuggets  of  gold  are  frequent,  often  containing  from  $10  to  $100,000 
in  a  single  nest;  but  the  mass,  aside  from  tbe  pockets,  rarely  exceed 
$10  to  870  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore. 

The  St.  Patrick  Mining  Company  own  three  parallel  veins  in  trap. 
The  St.  Patrick  proper,  near  the  surface,  contains  a  pocket  from  which 
175,000  was  taken.  The  present  depth  is  220  feet,  with  a  persistent 
yield  of  milling  ore.  An  Auburn  paper  of  March,  1871,  thus  refers  to 
a  crashing  made  by  this  company :  ^^  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  tons 
of  rock  were  crushed,  yielding  within  a  small  fraction  of  60  pounds  of 
retorted  gold,  valued  at  about  $11,000.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
eompany  sent  below  a  lot  of  specimen  rock — about  half  a  ton — the  value 
of  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,500.  Thus  we  have 
a  test  by  the  crushing  of  nearly  200  tons  of  rock  just  as  it  came  out, 
good|  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  shows  an  average  of  about  $67.50  per 
tnt  Considering  that  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  80  feet  below  the 
waterline,  and  that  the  rock  at  that  depth  is  the  best  they  have  struck, 
the  above  mast  establish  the  reputation  of  the  St.  Patrick." 

The  Big  Doig,  a  parallel  vein,  and  only  120  feet  south,  also  contains 
rich  and  lemunerative  milling  ore. 

The  Peachy,  traceable  on  the  surface  for  1,500  feet,  will  average  18 
inches  thick,  and  pay  froh.  $30  to  $40  per  ton. 

The  Bellvoe  has  eight  parallel  veins  in  trap,  coursing  east  and  west,  and 
withiii  a  distance  of  from  30  to  100  feet  of  each  other.  The  ores  from 
this  mine  have  milled  from  $33.50  to  $40  per  ton,  without  regard  to  the 
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8Qlpharet«y  which  are  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  assaying  from  $50 1 
$6,000  per  ton.    The  ore  contains  about  2^  per  cent  of  siUphurets. 

TheGreene  mineis  about  two  feet  in  width,  and  has  paid  dividends  finn 
ore  taken  from  the  shaft  without  stoping.  A  local  newspaper  of  Hajs 
1871,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  yield  of  this  remarkabl 
mine :  ^'The  owners  have  placed  on  the  mine  a  small  crusher,  pans,  an 
other  redj^ction- works,  and  have  made  two  small  runs  of  the  ix>ck.  The 
first  reduced  ten  tons,  which  yielded  $500,  or  $50  to  the  ton.  Anothc 
small  run  of  6  tons  and  1,600  pounds  from  a  different  cl^s  of  ore  wa 
then  put  through,  which  turned  out  $1,255  in  gold,  or  near  $200  per  toi 
Subsequently  they  ran  through  12  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  som 
$15,000  in  melted  gold,  over  $1,100  to  the  ton.  This  is  the  most  astounc 
iug  yield  we  have  ever  chronicled,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  had  it 
equal  from  the  same  amount  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  There  are  now  o 
the  dump  at  the  shaft  100  or  200  tons  of  ore,  fully  half  of  which  is  rid 
This  mine  has  been  extensively  prospected  by  shafts  and  drifts,  and  ai 
the  expenses,  including  the  miU,  pans,  and  machinery,  have  been  mc 
by  running  small  portions  of  the  quartz  through  an  arrastra  occasionall} 
or  pounding  out  gold  in  a  hand-mortar."  Another  paper  of  later  dat 
says :  ''At  Greene's  (the  old  '  Mallet')  ledge,  supposed  by  some  to  be  o: 
the  Good  Friday  ledge  of  the  Ophir  Company,  they  have  within  tfa 
pa«t  week  taken  out  a  large  quantity  of  surpassingly  rich  rock.  Man; 
specimens  seem  to  be  almost  half  gold.  The  amount  of  gold  in  th 
quartz  extracted  within  the  week  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $12,00 
to  $20,000.  Two  and  a  half  days'  crushing  last  week,  with  four  stamp 
and  one  Hepburn  pan,  realized  185^  ounces  of  retorted  gold.  This  i 
at  the  rate  of  $1,087  per  day,  and  gives  a  total  of  about  $28,000  withl 
the  past  month.  A  two- weeks  run  of  the  mill — four  stamps — has  yielde 
within  a  fraction  of  $50,000,  which  is  reckoned  the  heaviest  yield  o 
record."  These  yields,  astounding  as  they  may  seem,  are  weU  autheat 
cated. 

The  Peter  Walter,  an  extension  of  the  Greene  easterly,  has  been  note 
for  its  rich  pockets.  The  present  owners  are  working  the  mine  for  i1 
value  for  milling  ores  with  good  results.  The  company  have  complet 
steam-works  on  the  mine,  propelled  by  a  25  horse-power  engine,  wit 
friction  gear  and  everything  working  in  most  perfect  order.  The  mai 
shaft  is  down  about  lI^O  feet,  and  work  is  being  prosecuted  night  as 
day  with  3  shifts,  12  men  in  all  working  under  ground.  Levels  are  bein 
run  both  east  and  west  from  the  shaft  at  a  point  116  feet  deep.  Thet 
levels  are  in  some  10  or  12  feet,  and  good  ore,  showing  plenty  of  fii 
gold,  is  being  taken  from  them  and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  vali 
of  the  quartz  taken  from  these  drifts  is  placed  at  from  $4^  to  $50  pi 
ton.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  10-stamp  mill. 

The  St  Louis.  This  mine  is  inclosed  in  granite.  Vein  from  2  to  6  fo 
in  thickness,  and  ores  varying  in  value  from  $20  to  $G0  per  ton. 

The  Crandall.  This  vein  is  in  a  highly  metamorphic  slate,  close 
resembling  trap,  and  is  an  exception  in  its  strike  to  most  other  veins 
this  formation,  as  it  runs  easterly  and  westerly,  averaging  in  strengt 
3^  feet.    Ore  valued  at  $20  per  ton.    liecent  developments  in  dep 
denote  a  valuable  and  extensive  mine. 

The  Shipley  mine  has  a  powerful  vein  carrying  low-grade  ores. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grossman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  notes  on  this  d: 
trict,  furnishes  the  following  respecting  two  ^ell-known  mines : 

The  Buckeye,  with  a  paraUel  lode  30  feet  distant  called  the  *'  Big  Vein  **  or  the  **  Eli; 
bethy"  used  to  be  worked  by  ahafU  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  or  until  water  or  hi 
rock  was  reached ;  then  the  shaft  would  be  abandoned  and  another  sunk.    In  that  w 
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it  was  prospected  or  worked  for  abont  1,600  feet  in  the  two  veius  to  the  depth  stated ; 
tbe  oie  iMken  oat  paying  from  30  to  100  ounces  per  ton  by  arrastra  reduction.  The  Fra- 
Mr  Riyer  excitemoat  broke  out  and  the  owners  all  sold  out  or  abandoned  their  claims. 
SooiA  fian  Francisco  capitalists  recently  boneht  the  entire  hill  containing  ei^ht  paral- 
Isl  lodes  within  a  oompass  of  300  feet  at  right  angles,  and  extending  on  their  bne  of 
•trike  8;S00  feet  easterly  and  westerly,  dipping  northerly ;  all  true  fissure-yeins  cut- 
ting  Uie  formation,  which  is  greenstone  (diorite)  and  metamorphio  slate.  The  yeins 
an  amall.  say  from  12  to  30  inches  thick,  but  caixy  uniform  ore  of  a  yery  high  grade, 
working  by  mill-process  from  35  to  50  ounces  per  ton.  The  concentrated  sulphurets 
mmaj  from  $434,  the  lowest,  to  $17,000  per  ton.  The  superintendent  has  inaugurated 
systematic  workings  by  shafts  and  levels,  and  erected  good  hoisting- works.  He  has 
taken  out  and  milled  200  tons  of  ore,  which  was  extracted  at  an  expense  of  $d  per  ton 
and  paid  $35  per  ton.  He  has  nearly  400  tons  on  the  dump,  ready  for  milling,  that  he 
estimates  worth  $40  per  ton.  He  is  driving  an  adit  level  from  Doty's  ravine  (now 
in  123  feet  with  50  feet  of  backs)  on  the  '<  Elizabeth  lode ''  30  feet  from  the  Bellevue 
mine  north,  parallel  with  it  and  1,500  feet  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  Bellevue  on  the 
line  of  strike  of  the  lode.  This  level  when  opposite  the  Bellevue  shaft  will  drain  the 
eight  mines  to  a  verticj^l  depth  of  175  feet.  A  cross-cut  driven  north  and  south  will 
tap  all  the  lodes  and  furnish  many  thousand  tons  of  high-grade  ores.  The  vein,  which 
was  from  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  and  what  is  known  as  ribbon-rock,  exhibited  rich  spe- 
cimens oonraiuing  more  gold  than  quartz ;  the  parallel  ribbon  adjoining  showed  bunches 
of  wire  and  horn  silver ;  then  came  a  ribbon  of  massive  sulphurets,  containing  galena, 
bloe  solphuret,  silver,  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  formation  is  easily  worked,  drifts 
being  driven  for  $6  per  foot,  and  shafts  sunk  for  $12  per  foot. 

Mills  in  the  district — The  Green  Emigraut,  20  stamps ;  the  Ophir,  10 
stamps;  the  Shipley,  10  stamps;  the  St.  Patriok,  15  stamps;  aud  sev- 
eral others  contemplated. 

Among  other  mines  of  note  in  Placer  County  is  the  Eising  Snn,  near 
CoUaXy  owned  principally  in  Grass  Valley.  This  mine  has  been  managed 
with  great  economy  and  prudence.  The  ledge  is  narrow,  but  well  defined 
and  rich.  A  remarkable  strike  was  made  this  summer  in  the  east  drift 
of  the  300.foot  level  (the  lowest  level.)  The  rock  is  deep  blue  in 
ecdor,  and  heavily  seamed  with  gold.  This  level  has  proved  uniformly 
rich.    The  Auburn  Herald  says  of  the  recent  strike: 

The  rock  is  seamed  with  gold,  wbicb,  if  all  in  one,  would  make  a  slab  of  gold  about 
half  an  inoh  thick,  running  longitudinally  tbrough  the  ledge,  which  is  about  a  foot 
thick  at  this  point.  The  gold  is  very  pure  and  worth  $18^.50  per  ounce.  Such  rook  as 
we  taw  should  yield  J15,000  or  $20,000  to  the  ton.  Some  distance  from  this  point  the 
le^^  widens  to  four  feet,  and  is  an  almost  solid  mass  of  rich  sidphnrets.  This  very 
lien  body  of  ore  was  opened  at  a  depth  of  310  feet  from  the  surface,  a  point  far  below 
any  atmospheric  influence,  and  is  for  this  reason  more  reliable  as  a  permanent  and  ex- 
tfloaive  deposit.  This  mine  has  been  worked  for  several  years,  and  within  the  past 
year  the  oompanv  have  sunk  the  shaft  from  the  depth  of  230  feet  to  the  present  depth 
<rf  310  feet,  aside  from  the  drifting  and  prospecting  the  ledge  as  they  went  down. 
The  company  hare  a  fiyenstamp  miQ,  steam-power,  ^)0-pound  stamps,  nine-inch  dies, 
el0Y«i-inoh  drop  and  sixty-five  drops  per  minute,  with  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  per  day. 
Than  are  3,000  feet  in  the  claim,  and  within  the  past  three  months  dividends  to  the 
MBQiint  of  seven  dollars  i>er  foot  have  been  declared  and  paid,  being  a  net  profit  on  the 
vo^ingof  the  mine  ianinety  days  of  $21,000.  This  is  the  deepest  working  mine  m. 
the  conntY,  and  although  the  owners  had  at  one  time  expended  over  $60,000  over 
neeipts,  tbey  kept  on  with  undaunted  courage,  knowing  no  such  word  as  **  iul,"  and 
now  ridily  oeserve  their  success  and  the  fine  prosi>ect  in  sight. 

At  Grass  YaUey  and  Kevada  City,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
muunal  prosperity,  and  prospecting  has  been  vigorously  carried  on 
bebireeii  the  two  towns  on  the  ridge,  where  several  '^  blind"  ledges  of 
great  promise  have  been  discovered  this  season. 

Bqfort  of  the  North  Star  Company  for  the  year  ending  September  5, 1871. 

The  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous,  fiscal  year  was 
11^9.33.  The  bullion  product  from  ore  and  skimmings  was  $205,101.50  ^ 
9^  ttom  solphurets,  $13,797.55 ;  receipts  from  tribntors,  mill-tolls,  &c, 
|6^&12.    The  disbursements  embraced  $76,500  in  dividends  to  stock- 
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holders,  $150,884.70  for  general  expenses,  including  mining  and  milling 
labor,  supplies,  salaries  of  officers,  &c. ;  $5,988.08  for  mine  and  mill  im- 
provements and  wood  ranch ;  $3,567.25  for  unpaid  debt  of  the  previous 
year ;  and  $2,745.55  for  gain  in  stock  account  and  supplies.  The  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  exceeded  the  disbursements  for  current  e^cpenses, 
mine  and  mill  improvements,  and  wood  ranch,  by  $67,544.39.  As  the 
company  paid  their  stockholders  $76,500  in  dividends,  and  liquidated 
an  unpaid  debt  of  the  previous  year  of  nearly  $3,600,  this  balance  was 
of  course  more  than  absorbed.  In  other  words,  the  result  for  the  year 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Disbursements  for  all  objects , 1239,686 

Cash  September  5,  1870 $1,390 

Receipts  for  tbe  year 224, 417 

:-      225,807 

Liabilities • 13,879 


Against  the  liabilities  the  company  report  assets  in  mine  and  mill  sup- 
plies amounting  to  $21,041,  thus  showing  a  surplus  of  assets,  in  supplied 
of  $7,162.  The  receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  Sep- 
tember 6, 1871,  aggregate  $3,602.  It  is  expected  that  dividends  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two.  The  total  amount  of  ore 
raised  was  9,212  tons:  amount  worked,  9,172  tons  j' leaving  40  tons  on 
hand.  The  total  yield  of  ore  worked  was  $205,102,  showing  an  average 
yield  of  $22.25  per  ton,  exclusive  of  suli)hurets.  The  aggregate  net 
profltofthe  ore  worked  was  $48,129,  or  au  average  of  $5.25  per  ton. 
The  gross  yield  of  341  tons  sulphurets  worked  was  $21,491 ;  cost  of 
working  the  same,  $7,694  j  net  profit  on  same,  $13,798. 

ft 

Report  of  the  Eureka  Cojnpanyfor  the  year  ending  September  30,  1871. 

The  claim  is  at  Grass  Yalley,  and  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
best  gold-quartz  mines  in  California,  though  recently  the  grade  of  ore 
has  unexpectedly  run  quite  low.  The  report  of  Superintendent  Watt, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  shows  17,447  tons  of  quartz  raised. 
The  amount  of  ore  crushed  was  18,500  tons,  in  305  running  days,  with  a3^ 
stamp  mill.  On  account  of  a  scarcity  of  water  only  fifteen  stamps  are  now 
used.  The  amount  of  drifting  and  cross-cutting  made  was  950  feet.  The 
main  shaft  is  sunk  849  feet  on  the  ledge,  or  786  feet  vertically,  of  which 
120  feet  was  sunk  and  timbered  during  the  past  year,  besides  retimber- 
ing  120  feet  and  sinking  200  feet  of  winzes.  The  report  closes  with  the 
remark :  "  Knowing  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Eureka  mine  depends 
upon  developments,  I  am  sinking  the  main  shaft  and  driving  the  drifts 
and  cross-cuts  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,1870 $84,359 

Bullion 556,951 

Sulphnrets , 6,104 

Preminm  and  discount 2,916 

Miscellaneous 1,378 

Total 651,708 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividends  to  stockholders $360,000 

Mining  account 154,551 

Milling  account 36,762 
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:<niatructian |as,563 

•reepewting 15,461) 

line  puicbaae 8,747 

Jvoeral  expenaea 10,349 

diaMUaneouB 17,459 

Total  eipendlturcB C25,B40 

C^jwh on  hand  October  1,  1871 25,868 

Total 651,708 

The  compaDj-  liave  no  liabilities.    TLeir  assets  aggregate  ^127,477,  as 
follows : 

CMhon  Iiaod ^25,868 

Oteuid  snppUeB S3, 109 

UUl,  eetimatod  Tala« 40,000 

Hino  improvementa,  &c 1 30,000 

Solnhnret  works 3,000 

HeDongal  works 4,000 

Wood  ranch,  160  acres 1,600 

Total  nswts 127,  «n' 

The  average  yield  of  the  ore  for  the  year  was  130  per  ton,  and  of  the 
anlpfanrets,  (153^3.  There  were  275  tons  of  salphureta  worked  during 
the  year.  The  average  cost  of  mining  the  ore  was  t8.82,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  milling  $2.02,  or  a  total  of  $10.84,  leaving  a  profit  of  $19.16 
pet  ton.  The  average  cost  of  concentrating  anlphnrets  waB  $15.88,  and 
of  redacing  the  same  $22.16,  or  a  total  of  $38.04,  leaving  a  profit  of 
1120.19  per  ton.  The  net  profits  on  the  operations  of  the  mine  for  the 
jear  were  $330,763,  or  nearly  $30,000  less  than  was  paid  in  dividends, 
Hbowing  a  draft  to  that  extent  on  the  Burplos  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  mine  went  into  operation  on'  the  Ist  October,  1865,  ■ 
ance  when  the  receipts  have  been  $3,382,343,  of  which  $3,363,231  was 
&om  bullion  taken  out.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
|3,342,495,of  which  $1,094,000  was  in  dividends  to  stockholders,  $133,105 
£u  construction,  $1,219,492  for  miniug,  milling,  aud  other  current  ex- 
penses, and  $295,398  for  mines.  We  annex  the  monthly  dividends  of 
tite  company  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years : 
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No  dividend  has  been  paid  since  July,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  resumption  of  such  disbursements.  On  tbe  Ist  instant 
there  were  85  tons  of  quartz  on  the  surface,  and  950  tons  broken  in  the 
mine,  ready  for  hoisting,  the  value  of  which,  as  put  down  in  the  assets, 
is  $9,129.  Xhe  company  hope  to  crush.  sufBcieut  ore  to  meet  current 
expenses  until  new  bodies  can  be  discovered  and  opened. 
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B^^ort  of  the  Idaho  Campanyfor  the  year  ending  December ^  1871. 

Work  duriDg  the  year,  1,057  feet  of  drifts,  79  feet  of  sbaft  sunk.  145 
feet  of  wiDze  raised.  The  400-foot  level  was  thought  to  be  workea  cmt 
a  year  ago,  but  good  ore  has  since  been  struck  east  of  the  shafts,  and 
122  feet  of  length  exposed  on  that  level,  which  promises  as  good  an 
average  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  600  east  level  is  in  460  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  still  in  pay -rock  ^ 
the  600  west  drift  is  in  266  feet  from  the  shaft;  and  the  700  west  drift 
is  in  25  feet  from  the  shaft. 

The  new  shaft  is  completed  48  feet  up  from  the  200  level,  and  n  small 
working  shaft  is  through  to  the  surface. 

The  amount  of  rock  crushed  during  the  year  is  11,133  tons,  of  whidi 
729  tons  came  from  the  400-foot  level,  1,478  from  the  500  level,  8,382 
from  the  600  level,  09  from  the  700  level,  and  475  from  the  shaft,  giving 
a  total  yield  of— 

BumoD $385,017  90  * 

Ninety-two  tons  of  snlphurets 10,041  2S 

Specimens  and  tailings 29G  50 

395,355  63 

Or  an  average  of  $35.50  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  milling  (not  separated)  was  $10.20 
per  ton. 

EXPENDITURES. 

MiU  and  mining  account $113,630  47 

Sulphnieta 4,229  00 

Ct&stmotion — newfllhaft 11,466  87 

Drain-tunnel 391  25 

Drifting  350  feet  in  200  level  and  sinking  45-feet  winze 5,241  00 

Bepairing  account 5,745  02 

Law  expenses  in  defending  title  to  300  shares  of  stock 14,919  45 

Qeneralaccount 13,564  10 

Dividends— 175  per  share  on  310  shares 232,500  00 

401,687  16 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  from  last  year $11,358  40 

From  bullion  on  hand  last  year 7,070  18 

Fourteen  tons  snlphurets  on  hand 1,446  76 

Proceeds  firom  11,133  tons  of  quartz  crushed  during  the  year 385, 017  90 

Proceeds  firom  92  tons  of  snlphurets 10,041  33 

Specimens  and  tailings 296  50 

Water 650  00 

Scrap  iron 13  84 

Charcoal 75 

Pump  column 64  00 

Lease  of  gravel  mine 200  00 

J.  W-GaSiwUer 2,500  00 

Total  receipts 418,659  66 

Expenditures , 401,687  16 

Cash  on  hand 16,972  40 


The  Empire  Company  has  been  busy  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
extending  underground  workings,  and  the  new  mill  has  not  been  steadily 
run  at  full  capacity.  No  detailed  report  has  been  reeeived.  The  com- 
pany has  obtained  a  United  States  patent. 
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i  Kew  "t^ork  Hill,  one  of  tlie  celebrated  old  mines  of  Grass  yaliey^ 

een  re-opened,  after  a  long  period  of  idleness.  This  mine  is  reported 

ve  produced  in  earlier  years  nearly  $1,000,000. 

)  l>ai8y  Hill,  Seven-Thirty,  Perrin,  Grant,  and  South  Star  mines 

^ported  as  actively  operating,  with  favorable  prospects. 

)  Banner  and  Pittsbarg  mines  at  Nevada  City  have  also  been 

3d  with  success.    The  latter  mine  was  offered  for  sale  to  an  English 

Bfcny,  who  obtained  a  report,  with  reference  to  this  sale,  Iry  J.  D. 

:e,  esq.,  which  is  a  model  of  comprehensive  clearness  and  judgment. 

ract  the  following  passages,  which  give  a  good  description  of  this 

rtant  property : 

yein  or  lodo  on  which  tho  Pittsbarg;  mino  is  worked  crops  oat  upon  the  slope  of 
tide  that  rises  jnst  to  the  risht  of  the  rood  leading  from  Grass  Vsuley  to  Neyada. 
^orse  of  the  vein  corresponds  generally  with  the  trend  of  the  hill,  being  about 
^est  and  southeast ;  and  its  oip)  bein^  generally  southeast,  at  an  ayerage  inoU- 
of  43^  from  the  horizon,  takes  it  m  under  the  higher  portion  of  the  hill, 
lope  of  the  ground  is  goutle,  or  only  moderately  steep,  and  is  inclined  to  the 
rest.  That  portion  of  tho  surface  which  covers  the  Pittsburg  mining  claim  is 
'  two  or  three  shallow  ravines  or  water-courses,  which  give  the  proliie  of  the 
i  along  the  line  of  the  vein  an  uneven  character.  The  works  of  the  mine  are 
» two  or  three  hundred  feet^  more  or  less,  above  tho  road  in  tho  valley  below ; 
le  hill  rises  above  the  mino  to  a  considerably  greater  altitude.     The  country 

1  rises  to  the  eastward,  towards  tho  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

•  ••••• 

works  of  the  mino  are  at  tho  north  end  of  the  claim.  The  newer,  or  north  shaft, 
18  souk  on  the  inclination  of  the  vein  and  coincides  with  it  in  dip,  is  about  300 
jm  the  north  boundary.  The  ground  north  of  this  shaft,  and  between  it  and 
rthem  limit,  has  been  developed  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  in  places  worked 
Me  up  to  tho  line.  The  older,  or  south  shaft  is  located  at  GGO  feet  from  the  north 
ary,  measured  on  the  surface ;  bat  it  is  so  inclined,  with  reference  to  the  dip  of 
ID,  as  to  extend  farther  and  farther  to  tho  south,  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  north  boundary,  or  the  north  shaft,  by  about  100  feet  norizon tally  for  every 
A  sunk.  The  ground  between  these  shafts,  to  the  depth  of  the  537-foot  level,  is 
i  out.  South  of  the  south  shaft  the  vein  has  not  been  much  developed.  Several 
have  been  driven  a  little  distance,  from  50  to  porhai>3  200  feet,  encountering  a 
of  breaks  or  fanlts,  showing  the  ground  to  be  considerably  disturbed  in  the 
Kirhood  of  the  ravine,  shown  on  tho  surface.  The  vein  has  thus  far  been  clearly 
through  three  of  these  faalts,  and  appears  to  be  somewhat  enriched  by  them, 
9aks  of  free  gold  occur  with  greater  frequency  in  their  neighborhood  than 
«re ;  but,  owing  to  various  reasons,  the  developments  have  been  chiefly  made 
north  end.  Tho  length  of  vein  developed  by  the  work  thus  described,  measured 
he  north  boundary  to  the  south  end  of  the  mine,  is  about  800  or  900  feet ;  and 
pth  already  reached  in  the  north  shaft  is  783  feet.  The  vein  has  been  opened 
y  both  on  the  north  and  south  extensions  of  the  Pittsburg  mine ;  but  either  for 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  or  for  other  reasons,  has  not  been  much 
ped.  Our  knowledge  of  its  characteristic  features  is  therefore  based  on  obser- 
•  made  within  the  limits  above  mentioned.  The  vein  is  inclosed  in  a  hard, 
tone.  This  rock  is  usually  fine-grained,  compact,  and  of  homogeneous  charac- 
%  slaty  enough  in  structure  to  cleave  or  break  well  on  blasting.  The  walls  of 
in  are  pretty  well  defined  ;  the  foot-waU  especially  so.  They  are  readil;^  distin- 
d  and  followed,  even  where  the  vein  is  pinched  to  a  mere  seam  in  tmokness. 
coarse  is  about  northeast  and  southwest,  and  is  tolerably  regular,  though  curv- 
re  and  there  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Tho  dip  vanes  also  ia  different 
but  has  an  average  inclination  to  the  southeast  or  43^  from  the  horizon, 
in  itself  is  a  clear,  hard^  compact  seam  of  white,  or  bluish-white  quartz,  cairy- 
me  ixee  gold  and  considerable  quantities  of  gold- bearing  kon  pyrites.  The 
is  nsnally  separated  from  the  walls  by  a  thin  layer  of  clay  or  '*  gouge."  The 
ess  of  the  vein  is  variable.  The  walls  sometimes  aj^proacn  each  other  closely, 
Dg  the  vein  to  a  mere  seam,  and  again  expand  to  a  width  of  three  or  four  feet, 
le  places  they  are  five  or  six  feet  from  eacb  other,  but  in  such  cases  there  is 
r  n  mass  of  country-rock  included  between  two  separate  seams  of  quartz.  The 
e  thickness  of  the  vein  is  estimated  by  the  mining  captain^  who  has  been  work- 
I  mine  daring  several  years,  at  18  inches.  I  do  not  think  this  unlikely,  although, 
ity,  I  prefer  to  estimate  it  at  12  or  15  inches  in  thickness.  The  distribution  of 
d  in  the  anartz,  if  not  entirely  uniform,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  so  far  that 
qottrtz  of  the  vein  is  considerod  as  milling  rock.  None  of  it  is  rejected,  but 
)oand,  api>arently,  is  taken  out  and  sent  to  the  mill  for  crusihing.     In  fact,  the 
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old  dumps  aro  now  being  overhauled  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sucli  pieces  of  vein- 
rock  as  have  escaped  the  ore-sorters  in  past  time.  It  also  appears  from  the  old  work- 
ings in  the  mine,  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  ground  in  that  portion  of  the  mine  that 
has  been  worked  has  been  stoped  out,  indicating  that  the  pinchea  in  the  vein,  or 
coursoo  of  poor  rock,  aro  of  comparatively  small  extent.  This  accords  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  mining  captain,  who  says  that  the  pinches  or  contractions  in  the  vein 
are  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  in  horizontal  measurement,  while  the  expanded  por- 
tions of  continuous  quartz-vein  are  very  much  greater,  in  one  case,  in  the  soath  end 
of  the  mine,  over  200  feet.  It  has  therefore  been  the  custom,  even  where  the  vein  is 
pinched,  to  carry  the  stopes  through,  as  there  are  sometimes  small  bunches  of  qoartz 
found  within  those  areas  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  work.  The  free  gold  in  the  qnarti 
is  sometimes  though  not  everywhere  visible.  The  sul^huret  or  pyrites,  with  which 
much  of  the  gold  is  associated,  is  generally  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
throughout  the  vein.  Sometimes  it  is  sparsclv  distributed  m  bunches  or  specks,  and 
in  other  places  it  forms  solid' seams  of  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  vein  and  its 
inclosing  rock  are  both  hard.  This  condition  increases  the  cost  of  mining  somewhat, 
though  there  is  some  compensation  in  the  diminished  cost  of  timbering.    Work  is  ' 

fenerally  done  by  the  day,  but  when  contracted  for  it  costs  as  follows :    DriftlDg, 
1.50  to  $10  per  foot ;  sinking  shafts,  $28  per  foot ;  sinking  winzes,  (7  to  $9  per  foot ; 
stoping,  from  $12  to  $20  per  fathom. 

After  a  description  of  the  uHdergroand  workings,  the  condition  of  • 
the  different  stopes,  and  the  several  blocks  of  ground  available  as 
reserves,  Mr.  Uague  continues: 

Taking  13  feet  of  solid  vein  as  equal  to  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  assuming  the 
thickness  of  the  vein  over  all  this  area  will  average  12  Inches,  or  one  foot,  we  have  as  the 
number  of  tons  available  from  this  ground,  164,000  cubic  feet^  divided  by  13,  equal  to 
12,715  tons.    This  amount  is  increased  to  nearly  16,000  tons,  if  we  assume  an  average 
thickness  of  15  inches ;  or  to  over  19,000  tons  at  an  average  thickness  of  18  hicbee. 
The  probable  yield  or  value  of  the  reserves  will  be  discussed  rnrther  on.    Of  the  groand 
beyond  these  reserves  but  little  can  be  affirmed  in  advance  of  development,  except  thai    - 
all  the  indications  of  its  value  are  very  favorable.    The  vein  at  the  Dottom  of  the 
mine  appears  as  weU  as  ever,  and  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  continuance  in  depth. 
In  the  ground  south  of  the  slides  but  little  work  has  so  far  been  done,  but  the  quarti    - 
has  been  rather  richer  in  their  vicinity  than  on  the  average  elsewhere  in  the  mine.     - 
Free  cold  is  said  to  occur  frequently.    On  the  surface,  also,  it  is  said  that  the  ravinee 
rnrniBned  rich  dirt  for  washinjg  up  as  high  as  the  crossing  of  the  vein,  indicating  that 
the  source  of  the  gold  so  obtamea  was  in  the  vein  near  and  south  of  the  slides.    More-    ' 
over,  a  tunnel  was  driven  years  ago  into  the  vein  from  the  surface,  and  is  reported  to    w 
liave  found  a  good  lode ;  it  is  now  filled  up  and  inaccessible.    These  conditions  ajl    - 
indicate  that  the  south  end  of  the  mine  will  be  found  productive ;  and  it  is  accepting    l 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  mining  risk  to  assume  that  the  vein  will  be  &anu    . 
there  in  place  and  valuable. 

The  equipment  of  the  mine  is  excellent,  and  amply  sufficient  for  greater  duty  than 
hitherto  required.    The  drifts  are  sufficiently  timbered,  and  are  furnished  with  tram-    = 
ways  tbroughout.    Both  the  shafts  are  provided  with  double  tramways,  (wooden    ,. 
stringers  with  iron  band  1}  inch  wide  by  i  inch  thick ;)  each  shaft  is  14  feet  long  by  5}    « 
or  6  leet  high,  furnished  with  substantial  footways  and  with  abundant  space  lor  the 
pumps,  which  are  well  set.    In  the  north  shaft  the  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine  by  a  6-inch  drawlift  to  the  537-foot  level,  and  thence  by  a  6-inch  plnngei^    ^ 
pump  to  the  345-foot  level,  where  it  is  aUowed  to  run  across  to  the  south  shaft,     b 
that  shaft  the  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  by  a  6-inch  drawlift  to  the  345-fbot    . 
level,   and    thence  with  the  water  coming   from    the  nort.h  shaft    by  a  10-ineh    t 
drawlift  to  the  surface.     The  mine  is   comparatively   dry,  and   the  pnmps  •nW    . 
run  a  portion  of  the  time.     The  10-inch  drawlift  in  south  shaft,  which  ruses  afi    ^ 
the  water  from  the  mine,  runs  on  a  3-foot  stroke,  4|  strokes  per  minute.     The  pamp-    , 
rods  are  well  put  together,  and  the  bobs  and  other  appurtenances  are  provide  io  a    .^ 
workmanlike  manner.     The  North-Hoisting  Works  comprise  two   engines,  one  6r 
pumping  and  the  other  for  winding.    The  former  is  10  inches  by  24  inches ;  it  drives 
tiie  pumps  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  and  oscillating  bob;  it  also  drives  a  £vd- 
blower  for  ventilation.    The  hoisting-engine  is  12  inches  1^7  24  inches,  and  drives  two    _ 
reels,  about  5  feet  diameter,  by  means  of  friction-gearing.    The  reels,  or  drums,  are  far-     " 
nished,  one  with  {  inch  iron-wire  rope;  the  other  with  i  inch  steel-wire  rope,  su£BcisDt 
for  but  little  more  than  present  depth  of  sbafb.    The  two  engines  take  steam  from  ooo 
16-foot  boiler,  (tubular,)  48  inches  in  diameter.    Connected  with  the  works  of  this  shaft 
is  the  blacksmith's  shop.    The  north  shaft-house  is  300  or  400  feet  from  tho  south  shaft- 
house  and  mill.    A  level  trestle-work  and  tramway  leads  from  the  month  of  the  shaft 
to  the  mill,  by  means  of  which  the  cars  raised  from  the  north  shaft  are  mn over  to  the 
miU,  delivering  the  ore  at  the  rock-breaker.     The  South  Shaft  Hoisting-Works  are  ihr- 
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bed  witli  an  engine  12  inches  by  24  incbos,  wbicb  drives  the  i>nmps  in  that  Rliat'r,  two 
;tion-wbeels  winding  Manila  ropes,  and  a  few  for  ventilating  the  south  drifts.  This 
pne  takes  steani  from  Uvo  tubular  1)01161*8 16  feet  long  by  48  inches  in  diameter,  which 

0  supply  8t«am  to  the  onf^iue  driving  the  stamp-mill.     This  last-named  engine  is 
incaes'by  24  inches,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  room  with  the  hoisting-engine,  and 

der  the  care  of  the  same  driver.  The  honses  covering  these  works  are  substantial 
loden  buildings,  spacious  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  mill  is  connected 
ththe  south  suaft,  and  is  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  ore. 
contains  a  Blake-s  rock-breaker,  10  stamps,  in  2  batteries  of  5  each,  weighing  650 
ands  per  stamp,  dropping  10  inches  80  times  per  minute.  The  cnished  rock  is  dis- 
irged  through  punched  sheet-iron  screens,  and  the  capacity  of  the  stamps,  with  the 
reeuuow  in  use,  is  estimated  at  little  over  1^  tons  i>er  day  per  stamp,  or,  say,  16  tons 
rday  for  10  stamps.  Amalgamation  is  carried  on  in  the  battery,  where  about  one- 
ird  of  the  product  is  obtained.  Beyond  that  are  amalji^amated  copper-plated  aprons 
"eet  long;  and  further,  tables  •r  sluices  16  feet  long,  likewise  provided  with  copper 
ites,  over  which  the  pulp  passes  to  the  "  Eureka  amalgamators,^'  of  which  there  are 
u.  The  bulk  of  the  amalgam  produced  comes  from  the  copper  plates  of  the  aprons 
d  tables,  only  a  small  portion  being  found  iu  the  amalgamators.  Leaving  these, 
p  pulp  passes  on  to  conccntra ting-ties  or  sluices,  in  which  the  sulphurets  are  saved 
rh'aned  :  thence,  beyond  the;  mill,  to  a  shed,  where  this  operation  is  repeated;  and 
ally  the  tailings  are  worked  in  around  buddle,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  sul- 
nrets.  These  are  collect<Ml  and  sold  to  the  Clilorination  Works.  The  product  in 
Iphnrets  averages  20  tons  i)er  month,  worth  about  $05  per  ton,  less  §25  for  cost  of 
■atment,  (chlorinafion.)  Tlie  cost  of  milling  is  placed  at  $2.25  per  ton.  The  process 
iployed  in  milling  is  the  same  in  its  general  features  as  that  usually  employed  iu 
Id-quartz  mills  in  California,  although  the  details  of  the  methods  in  use  vary'in  dil- 
■ent  mills.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say,  without  some  experiments  or  closer  or 
iger  observation  of  the  results  obtained,  whether  its  efliciency  can  be  increased  or 
t;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  careful  study  might  improve  the  operations  of  the 
II,  either  iu  the  amalgamation  of  the  free  gold  or  in  the  concentration  of  the  sul- 
oretM.  The  mill  is  well  built,  compact,  and  substantial ;  the  stamps  are  iu  ^ood 
ler,  and  well  put  up.  The  iK)wer  provided  is  ample  for  twenty  stamps,  and  might 
isibly  be  made  sutficieut  for  thirty;  though  this  would  be  doubtful,  especially  if  any 
ciliary  machines  requirin;*  power,  such  jis  concentrating  or  grinding  appliances, 
re  added  to  the  mill.  The  building  is  spacious,  light,  and  convenient,  and  fur- 
hed  with  retorting  and  melting  furnaces.  The  additional  stamps  can  be  very  cou- 
lieutly  added,  without  large  cost  for  prex)aring  ftmndations  or  much  increasing 

1  size  of  the  building.    The  cost  of    sup^dying  new  stamps  and  putting  them 
running  order  would  probably  be  from    $1,200  to  §1,500  per  stamp,  assuming 

extraordinary  expenses. ft)r  increat>e  of  power  or  building.  Two  thousand  dollars 
'  stamp  is  a  fair  estimate  for  a  new  quartz-mill  in  that  part  of  the  State,  including 
Idiug,  power,  and  all  ordinary  appurtenances.  I  think  §1,500  per  staiilp  would  prob- 
y  cover  the  cost  of  adding  twenty  stamps  to  the  Pittsburg  mill.  »  «  »  * 
9  net  proceeds  actuallv  received  during  this  i)eriod  bv  the  present  owners  are  as 
lows:  Product,  §288,197.59;  expenditures,  §221,019.19;  net  receipts,  §67,178.40;  iu 
lilion  to  which  the  amount  of  real  protits  that  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to  other 
rpoees,  as  before  noted,  is  §15,000 ;  making  in  all,  say,  §82,000.  The  foregoing  ac- 
mts  cover  2^  months.  During  the  last  12  months  the  pronts  appear  to  have  ueen 
aewliat  larger  than  during  the  preceding  eleven  months,  although  the  accounts  for 
h  month  are  not  so  closely  separated  as  to  show  exactly  the  work  of  any  given 
iod.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  books,  the  bullion  receipts,  from  Au- 
it  1, 1870,  to  August  1,  1871,  amount  to  §160,269.06;  and  the  expenditures  for  same 
le  to  $119,408.41;  leaving,  as  net  receipts,  §40,860.65.  And  as  the  larger  portion  of 
)  ei^penditure  for  opening  ground  iu  advance,  and  for  accumulating  supplies,  has 
m.  made  during  this  past  year,  it  follows  that  the  real  profits  have  been  between 
1,000  and  §50,000.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  profits  of  ten  stamps  during  the 
lA  year  have  beeu  between  £9,000  and  £10,000;  and,  assuming  the  same  relation  of 
t  and  yldldfor  thirty  stamps,  the  expected  profits  might  be  from  £25,000  to  £30,000. 
*  •  •  I  fully  concur  in  considering  the  property  one  of  established  value, 
1  one  which  promises  to  sustain  a  high  reputation  m  the  future.  Its  locality  and  sur- 
indings  are  all  favorable.  Its  equipment  both  for  mining  and  milling  is  excellent.  The 
e  is  well  defined  and  productive ;  its  average  thickness  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  there 
>  no  present  indications  of  any 'diminution  either  in  size  of  vein  or  yield  of  ore.  The 
Id  of  the  ore  I  place  at  §36  per  ton.  The  cost  per  ton  I  find  to  have  been,  during  two 
in  past,  §25.75 ;  and  basing  an  estimate  on  these  results,  I  allow  a  future  profit  of 
•  per  ton.  The  developed  reserves  are  suflicient  to  supply  a  30-stamp  mill  at  least 
i  year  and  ])erhaps  more.  It  has  been  already  shown  that,  taking  the  vein  at  12 
lies  thick,  the  ore  in  sight  may  be  est  imated  at  12,700  tons,  and  the  net  value  of 
J  at  $10  i)er  ton  would  be  $127,000.  A  greater  thickness,  say  of  15  or  18  inches, 
uld  increase  this  value  to  §lG0,0iX)  or  §l90,0n0.    The  undeveloped  reserves  iu  tlui 

H.  Ex.  211 0     • 
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south  groand  aud  tbo  proposed  north  extension  give  promise  of  large  sappllea  of  ore 
for  the  future.  »  «»  •  ji^q  principal  reaso!!  for  so  high  costs  or  working  w 
that  the  rock  is  hard  and  the  vein  is  small.  I  do  not  place  the  average  thickness  of 
the  vein  at  over  18  inches/ and  base  my  estimate  of  reserves  on  a  thickness  of  12  inche«(, 
aud  as  .about  4  feet  thickness  of  ground  must  be  broken  in  mining,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  costs  two  or  tliree  times  as  much  per  ton  of  quartz  obtained  to  work  a  12-iuck  or 
18-iuch  vein  as  it  would  to  work  a  3  or  4-foot  vein. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  frank  recommendation  of  the  purchase 
of  the  property ;  but  its  statements  were  not  sufficiently  extravagant  to 
suit  the  speculative  taste  of  the  "  promoters,"  and  the  sale  fell  through. 

Eureka  district,  Nevada  County,  is  situated  twenty-two  miles  e^ist  of 
Nevada  City,  at  an  elevation  of  0,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  veins 
here  are  numerous  and  well  defined.  Most  of  them  are  in  granite.  The 
district  is  now  yielding  large  amounts  of  gold,  and  is  of  sufllcient 
importance  to  deserve  a  personal  visit  and  detailed  desciiption,  but 
this  was  impracticable  this  year. 

The  owners  of  the  Lindsey  ledge,  between  Tall  and  Diamond  Creeks, 
are  running  their  ten  stamps  on  820  rock.  They  have  a  ledge  1^ 
feet  wide,  and  all  the  rock  pays.  The  company  will  enlarge  their  mill 
next  spi-iug,  and  add  ten  more  stamps.  An  offer  of  8100,000  has  beeu 
refused  for  the  mine. 

The  Jim  mine,  about  three  miles  south  from  Eureka,  is  being  system: 
atically  developed.  A  tunnel  was  commenced  last  spring  1,000  feetdistaut, 
and  below  the  old  incline  shaft.  This  tunnel  has  beeu  run  into  the  hill 
COO  feet,  and  recently  struck  the  ledge,  which  is  twenty  inches  thick, 
and  prospects  well  in  free  gold  and  good  sulphurets.  This  winter  a 
drift  will  be  run  on  the  ledge  from  the  tunnel  to  the  old  incline,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  feet.  This  will  develop  the  mine  thoroughly,  and  open  an 
immense  quantity  of  ore,  as  the  '*  backs  "  from  where  the  tunnel  strikes 
the  ledge  are  225  feet  from  the  surface,  and  they  increase  in  depth 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  old  incline,  to  which  point  the  drift  is  to  be 
run.  At  the  latter  point  the  ledge  will  be  275  feet  from  the  surface. 
For  a  period  of  nine  months,  rock  near  the  surface  averaged  $20  a  ton, 
and  81,000  a  stamp  for  ejich  month.  On  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter  at  the  mine,  the  mill  will  not  commence  crushing  ore  before  next 
May  or  June. 

The  Erie,  another  mine  of  prominence,  has  paid  dividends  during  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  year. 

The  county  assessor,  in  his  report  to  the  surveyor  general,  thus 
sums  up  the  situation  in  respect  to  quartz  mining:  "In  quartz  mininj!^ 
a  general  prosperity  is  shown.  Some  mines  of  that  kind  fail,  or  seem 
to  fail,  but  on  the  whole  the  business  is  remarkably  prosi)erous.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  in  Grass  Valley  district.  In  that  district  many 
quartz  mines  which  have  been  idle  for  years  are  now  being  worked, 
with  prospects  of  good  results,  while  only  one  noted  mine  has  failed  to 
continue  paying  large  dividends.  In  the  case  of  the  one  large  mine 
which  has  ceased  to  yield  gold  in  paying  quantities,  work  is  beingprose- 
cuted  with  vigor,  and  with  every  indication  that  its  old  prosperity  will 
be  restored.'' 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

f 

This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  "  dead  rivers,"  and  the  extensive 
mining  oi^eratious  which  have  of  late  years  beeu  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  their  development,  and  the  great  yield  of  gold  which  fol- 
lowed these  operations  and  will  continue  for  many  years.  Those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  this  class  of  mining  and  the  phenomena  of  the  dead 
rivers  in  this  county  are  referred  to  pages  04  to  07  of  the  Mining  Com- 
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missiouer's  Report  for  1870,  and  pages  G8  to  72  of  the  Report  for  1871, 
where  the  gigautic  enterprises  for  the  development  of  the  old  channels 
at  Sraartsville  are  fully  described.  A  correspondent  says  of  this  lo- 
cality : 

The  ^^vcl  lumes  of  this  aectiou  are  rc^^anled  as  the  richest  in  thu  State,  and,  iu  fact, 
in  the  world,  iN'hlch  idea  is  very  uatiirally  obtaiued  from  the  succetts  atteudiug  their 
operationH.  But  this  idea  is  to  a  prreat  degree  erroneous.  The  extent  of  these  mines 
uexceediugly  limited,  and  the  yield  i»er  cnbic  yard  is  not  extraordinary.  Indeed, 
tben>  are  probably  thousands  of  acres  of  gravel-beds  iu  California  equally  aa  rich,  and 
no  doubt  many  that  would  yield  more.  But  the  great  secret  imdorlying  the  prolit  of 
these  operations  is  in  the  bountiful  supply  of  water  at  their  command.  The  Excelsior 
Canal  Company,  that  supx>lic8  nearly  all  the  demands,  is  a  consolidation  of  five  com- 
poaies,  whoso  works  have  been  projected  from  time  to  time  since  1851.  The  company 
nor  has  three  ditches  running  from  the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  Creek,  which  fumisii 
all  the  water  for  which  they  are  calle<l.uxK)n,  while  the  Nevada  Reservoir  Ditch  Com- 
pany, having  its  source  at  Wolf  Creek,  brings  in  large  volumes  in  the  winter  and 
ipring  months,  most  of  which  is  used  in  the  Blue  Point  and  Smartsvillo  Consolidated 
claims.  The  works  now  owned  by  the  Excelsior  Company  cost,  originally,  close  upon 
a  million  dollars.  Of  course  they  could  be  constructed  cheaper  now — perhaps  for  half 
the  amount — yet  this  is  the  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  expended  in  the  works  of 
this  company  alone,  and  upon  which  a  fair  interest  is  sought. 

Within  the  past  year  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  at  Smarts- 
Tille  and  Timbuctoo,  and  further'Yip  in  the  county,  at  Camptonville,  on 
the  hydraulic  and  cement,  ground.  There  is  but  little  quartz  in  the 
county,  most  of  the  mines  of  this  character  having  proved  failures. 

The  Union  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  of  San  Francisco  are  engaged 
in  opening  valuable  ground  at  Park's  Bar.  It  is  believed  to  bo  the  same 
channel  as  that  found  at  Smartsville  and  vicinity,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  latter  having  cut  through  it. 

The  different  claims  have  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  fifteen  years. 
Water  h^  been  furnished  by  two  ditches  taking  the  water  from  Dry 
Creek,  which  is  quite  a  large  stream  in  the  winter  time. 

The  present  company  have  purchased  all  the  claims,  giving  them 
flilly  160  acres  of  gravel-bank,  averaging  over  100  feet  deep,  all 
<tf  which  prospects  well,  x>ortions  giving  as  high  as  50  cents  and  $1  to 
the  pan.  The  company  have  just  completed  a  cut,  from  10  to  20  feet 
deep,  fully  one  mile  in  length,  and  will  soon  have  a  four-foot  ^^  flume." 
They  will  commence  washing  with  two  eight-inch  pipes  as  soon  as  the 
lains  commence,  and  expect  fully  as  good  returns  as  are  obtained  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  completion  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Blue  Point  Gravel  Company, 
which  developed  the  great  value  of  that  portion  of  our  mining  territory 
Mng  on  the  Old  Eiver  channel,  (nearly  three  miles  of  which  is  well 
defined,)  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  mining  interest 
of  thi8*section  and  to  the  State.  This  tunnel  is  2,270  feet  in  length,  and 
vas  three  and  a  half  years  building,  at  a  cost  of  $146,000.  Two  thousand 
kegs  of  powder  were  exploded  in  one  blast  in  opening  the-  mine. 
The  depth  of  the  mine  from  surface  to  bed-rock  is  73  feet.  The  tunnel 
is  35  feet  below  bed-rock,  coming  up  into  the  mine  on'  an  incline. 
After  firing  the  blast  and  opening  a  side  incline,  1.000  inches  of  water, 
at  a  cost  of  8100  per  day,  were  turned  on  the  pulverized  mass  of  gravel, 
aod  after  49  days'  washing,  100  boxes  of  the  head  of  the  flume  were 
cleaned  up,  realizing  $43,000.  Then,  after  working  41^  days,  the  flume, 
where  cleaned  up  the  entire  length,  produced  $73,000,  at  a  cost  of 
112,190.  From  the  fairest  estimate,  this  company  has  about  1,400  days' 
washing,  that  will  average  $1,000  per  day. 

The  Smartsville  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  whose  mining  ground 
adjoins  that  of  the  Blue  Point  Company  on  the  east,  have,  for  three 
years  past,  been  washing  off  the  upper  strata,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  the 
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course  of  the  Old  Kiver,  preparatory  to  opening  at  another  i)oint.  The 
last  year's  work  has  developed  some  2,000  feet  of  the  channel  as  being  on 
the  Smartsville  Company's  claims,  and  shows  equally  a9  good  as  any 
that  lias  been  worked  in  the  Blue  Point  Company,  adjoining. 

The  Blue  Gravel  Company,  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Point  Company, 
are  running  a  lower  tunnel,  their  first  one  not  being  deep  enough  to 
work  the  old  channel  to  the  bottom.  This  tunnel  is  1,800  feet  in  length. 
About  180  feet. remain  to  be  finished,  wliieh  will  require  some  eight 
months  to  complete  it. 

West  from  this  is  the  Pittsburg  and  Yuba  Eivcr  Mining  Company. 
They  have  suspended  work  upon  the  upper  strata  preparatory  to  running 
a  tunnel  to  work  the  Old  Kiver  channel. 

Next  west  from  this  is  the  Eosebar  Mining  Company.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  been  washing  olf  the  upper  strata.  They  have 
commenced  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  which  will  be  some  1,800  feet  in  length 
before  reaching  the  old  channel. 

Next  west  from  the  Eosebar  comes  the  Pactolus  Gold  Mining  and 
Water  Company.  This  company  have  their  tunnel  nearly  completed. 
They  have  put  "down  their  shaft  in  the  Old  Kiver  channel  preparatory 
to  opening  their  mine.  The  prospects  from  shaft  are  fully  equal  to 
the  gravel  being  Tvashed  in  the  Blue  Point.  •  Their  tunnel  brings  them 
into  the  channel  160  feet  below  the  present  working  level,  and  the 
extent  of  their  mining  ground,  their  receipts  from  working  the  upper 
strata  and  the  prospects  from  the  shaft,  to  be  connected  with  the  tunnel, 
point  this  oijt  as  a  mine  of  great  importance  to  this  vicinity,  the  county 
and  State. 

Next  west  is  the  Babb  Company  mine.  The  entire  length  of  this 
mine  is  on  the  Old  Kiver  channel,  some  1,400  feet,  and  it  is  the  only  mine 
which  has  been  worked  to  the  bed-rock.  The  upx)er  stratum  is  worked 
off  in  two  benches,  when  a  stratum  of  very  hard  cement  and  gravel  is 
found  on  the  bed-rock,  varying  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  thickness. 
This  stratum  has  usually  been  w  orked  off  with  the  upi)er  strata,  but 
during  the  past  year  has  been  loft  and  worked  through  a  cement-mill, 
paying  from^  $2.50  to  $G  i>er  ton,  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  per  day 
being  crushed  at  an  expense  of  about  $70.  This  company  is  owned 
by  the  same  parties  as  the  Pactolus  mine,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions.   These  comprise  the  only  mines  in  this  vicinity  now  operating. 

There  are  two  tunnels  which  have  been  completed  during  the  past 
year — the  Blue  Point  and  Pactolus;  in  jn^ogress  two — Blue  Gravel 
and  Kosebar  Company;  in  contemplation,  Pittsburg  and  Yuba  Eiver. 
The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  mines  are  very  encouraging. 
The  product  of  bullion  cannot  be  ascertained,  each  company  keeping 
their  affairs  very  close  on  account  of  heavy  taxation.  The  amounii 
named  are,  however,  correctly  given.  There  is  not  a  qujirtz-mill  running 
in  the  county.  Wages  in  the  neighborhood  above  spoken  of  are  83  to 
$3.50  per  day ;  three  miles  from  there,  $2.50. 

The  district  is  all  gravel  and  hydraulic  mining,  (except  the  lower 
stratum  spoken  of  in  the  Babb  company.)  Area  of  ground  being  worked, 
100  acres;  extent  of  gravel-deposit,  1,000  acres,  varying  in  depth  from 
50  to  500  feet.  The  yield  per  cubic  yard  of  hydraulio  ground  varies 
from  a  few  cents  to  as  much  as  $3.  Very  often  the  surface  part  of  the 
bank  will  contain  no  gold ;  then  a  pay  stratum  is  met  with,  and 
the  value  of  the  yard  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  gravel  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  will  wash.  Gravel  has  been  washed  worth  less  than 
30  e^nts  per  yard,  still  it  has  paid  8400  per  day. 

The  diamond  driU  at  ^SmartfiviUf, — A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  and 
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ScieDtific  Press  furnishes  the  follo\vinff  particulars  of  the  work  accom- 
plished on  the  tunnel  of  the  Blue  Gravel  Company : 

The  tnnTiel  in  qnestion  is  to  bo  1,563  feet  loug,  8  f<K*t  bigb,  and  0  foot  wide.  Already 
<.lnly,  1871)  1,285  feet  havo  been  cut  by  baud  in  tbroe  years,  at  a  cost  of  :;540,O06. 
Eight  men  were  employed  in  the  work  daily,  making  about  one  foot  per  day,  at  a  cost 
uf  abont  $40  per  foot,  {^lasting  with  black  powder.  The  diamond-drill  niacbine  ha^ 
now  cut  50  feet,  with  the  aid  of  two  men  in  tbe  tunnel  to  operate  it.  Tbe  uiotive- 
pdwer  is  compressed  air,  supplied  from  a  15  horse-power  engine  at  the  month  of  the 
tannel.  The  bore-holes  are  l|r'  inches  in  diameter  and  'M  to  50  inches  deep.  Giant 
powder  is  nscd,  being  iired  by  an  electric  fuse  and  batt-ery.  During  a  space  of  4^ 
days,  accurate  observations  and  estimates  of  cost,  work  done,  &c.,  were  made.  During 
this  time,  11  feet  6  inches  of  tunnel  were  cnt  through  the  hard  syenite  bed-rock,  run- 
ning out  the  <itQW»  1,520  feet  from  the  face  of  the  tnnnel.  In  this  work  7  runs  were 
made  with  the  drill,  (and  7  blasts.)  8  to  13  holes  being  bored  at  each  run,  and  72  holes 
being  driven  in  aU.  These  holes  varied  in  depth  irom  2^  to  4^  feet.  To  make  one 
foot  of  tunnel  G^  by  9^  feet,  by  handrdrilliug  as  before  done,  rc([uircd  about  30  holes, 
or  from  !{00  to  330  holes  for  the  liueal  distance  of  11^  feet,  while  with  the  diamond 
drill  and  giant  powder  only  72  holes  were  required.  During  the  last  40  feet  not  a  hole 
vas  drilled  by  hand,  nor  a  steel  drill  used.  During  the  108  hours  (4+  days)  named,  50 
hours  were  consumed  in  running  ont  tbe  rock,  leaving  58  hours  lor  boring,  traveling 
to  and  from  meals,  &c.  Tbe  average  rate  of  boring,  therefore,  was  ue-arly  2.4  inches 
per  hour ;  or,  of  boring,  running  out  rock,  &c.,  nearly  1.3  inches  i>er  hour.  Or,  the  tun- 
nel was  run  in  at  the  rate  of  2.G  feet  per  day,  while  before  only  1  foot  was  made.  The 
electric  fuses  and  battery  were  furnished  by  th^  Electrical  Construction  and  Mainten- 
ance Company,  of  San  Francisco,  The  battery  was  placed  about  800  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  tunnel,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  the  charges  were  exploded  without  a  single 
/ailnrc.  One  great  ailvautage  found  by  bbisting  by  electricity  was  that,  while  10  t<» 
20  holes  of  giant  powder  were  fired  silnultaneously,  and  while  the  effect  was  greater 
than  where  a  powcler-fuse  was  used,  the  offensive  smell  was  much  less.  This  last  in 
*  agreed  to  by  all  the  workmen.  With  the  electric  fuse  but  little  or  no  difficulty  was 
«perience<l  in  this  respect".  It  is  thought  that  the  offtMisive  odor  is* caused  by  the 
combinations  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  black  powder  and  nitro-glycerine. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Hi  feet  of  tunnel,  including  oil,  wood,  and  all  other  expenses, 
tfxceptinfi^  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  machine,  amounted  to^4.01  -per  foot,  being 
about  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  baud-labor,  while  the  work  i)n>gre8ses  nearly  three 
times  as  fast.  It  is  thought  that  these  expense^s  can  be  re^luced  still  further.  The 
saving  of  time  by  the  speedier  completion  nf  the  tunnel,  effects  an  important  item  in 
the  economy'  of  the  enterprise. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  iise  of  compressed  air  has  been  su- 
perseded as  a  motive-power,  and  a  new  applialice  of  water-power  adopted. 
We  refer  the  reader,  for  a  description  of  this  improvement,  to  the  mat- 
ter under  the  head  of  '*liock-drilliiig  Machines"  in  this  report. 

BUTTE   COU>'TY. 

9 

This  county  has  valuable  mining  interests  both  in  (piartz  and  gravel. 
The  foot-hills  near  the  Saci*amento  Valley  were  formerly  very  extensively 
worked  as  placers,  but  are  now  considered  exhausted.  From  a  late 
Bomber  of  the  Oroville  Itecord  we  learn  that  some  vei^'  promising 
ledges  containing  gold  and  silver  ore  have  been  discovered  on  the 
npper  waters  of  the  Feather  River,  near  the  dividing  line  between  Bntte 
and  Plumas  Counties. 

'*  These  ledges,'^  says  the  Eecord, "  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  the  sil- 
ver ore  we  have  seen  promises  as  well  as  the  famous  silver  mines  at  Nevada. 
Th^  are  near  the  head  of  Big  Kimshew  and  Philbrook  Valley.  A  new 
mining  district  has  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  Golden  Summit 
district,  and  rules  and  regulations  atlopted.  The  silver  ledge  is  fifteen 
feet  in  width.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  only  some  eight 
or  ten  feet.  Some  of  the  rock  thrown  out  by  the  bljists  has  been  sent 
below,  and  assays  $^0  to  the  ton.  Parallel  to  this  silver  ledge  is  a  vein 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  abounds  in  pure  gold,  Jind  produces  some 
very  fine  specimens.    Some  four  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  is  another 
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very  rich  quartz-ledge,  from  which  $500  were  taken  recently  in  one  da 
with  a  hand-mortar.  These  new  discoveries  are  in  the  vicinity  ao 
partially  surrounded  by  the  bank-diggings  that  have  long  been  know 
as  the  Gravel  Bange.  Being  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains^  b 
tween  Inskip  and  Humbug  Valley,  Plumas  County,  the  winters  are  ver 
severe,  and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  with  the  bank-diggingi 
There  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  sectioi 
As  the  snows  of  winter  will  soon  envelop  it,  it  is  probable  that  bnt  Uttl 
will  be  effected  the  present  season ;  but  another  summer  will  witnee 
developments  that  will  show  Butte  County  to  be  one  of  the  richec 
mineral  sections  on  the  Pacific  coast  These  claims  are  on  the  heaii 
waters  of  Feather  Eiver,  but  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  wat6 
to  them,  except  from  the  melting  snows.  These  ledges  and  bank  clainu 
being  found  at  the  head  of  what  is  known  as  the  Dogtown  ridge,  o 
the  £vide  between  the  waters  of  the  North  Fork  and  those  that  floi 
westerly  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  seem  almost  to  confirm  tibi 
belief  formerly  entertained  by  miners  that  there  was  some  original  plac 
of  deposit,  from  whence  the  gold  had  washed  into  placers  and  gulche 
where  it  was  first  discovert.  It  requires,  but  a  small  stretch  of  th 
imagination  on  the  part  of  those  familiar  with  the  mineral  wealth  of  th 
ridge,  as  heretofore  developed,  to  locate  the  original  deposit  on  thes 
bleak,  bold,  and  barren  hills,  and  then  follow  the  wash  down  to  Inski( 
Kimshew,  the  rich  placer  mines  that  have  been  worked  in  the  gulche 
leading  into  West  Branch ;  to  Cherokee  Flat,  Morris  Kaviue,  at  th 
mouth  of  which  is  Feather  River,  and  where  was  found  the  richest  pai 
of  the  celebrated  Cape  claim  in  1857." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Herring,  of  Forbestown,  writes  the  following  interestin; 
letter,  which  is  iusert-ed  without  comment  on  its  geological  theories: 

Forbestown,  Cauforxia,  October  25, 1871. 

Forbestown  is  situated  about  midway  between  two  lines  of  ancient  gravel-depositfl 
the  one  at  La  Porte  and  vicinity,  near  the  summit,  the  other  at  the  foot-hills,  upo 
which  the  mines  at  Oroville  and  Cherokee  are  located.  The  gold  is  found  in  this  dij 
trict  in  what  are  termed  surface-diggings,  and  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  quartz-vein: 
which  are  quite  numerous.  The  ravines  and  water-courses  are  mostly  worked  ou 
save  such  as  are  not  easily  drained.  The  gold  is  now  mostly  found  in  the  vicinity  < 
quartz-veins,  on  the  ridges  between  the  ravines.  New  York  and  Ohio  Flats,  s  continui 
tion  of  the  same  valley,  were  once  worked  by  drifting,  the  pay-gravel  being  brought  t 
the  surface  to  be  washed.  It  was  in  no  place  more  than  25  feet  in  depth.  The  paj 
gravel  is  no  more  than  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  coverecl  from  8  to  about  *.i 
feet  in  thickness  with  alluvium,  destitute  of  bouldBra,  or  even  pebbles.  The  bed-rocl 
where  it  has  been  stripped,  has  a  fall  of  but  about  one  inch  to  the  rod.  The  valley  : 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  it«  general  direction  W.  by  X.  \V.  and  E.  I 
S.  E.,  the  water  running,  in  an  easterly  direction,  diagonally  across  the  line  of  the  Sien 
Nevada,  and  toward  the  summit.  Before  the  open  cut  wafl  ma<^le  the  lower  end  of  tl 
flat  was  a  basin  ;  and,  as  the  auriferous  stratum  is  made  up  of  gravel  and  boulders,  sue 
as  are  found  in  the  beds  of  swift-running  streams,  there  has  evidently  been  a  chanj 
of  level,  which  dates  back  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  miners  discov 
indications  that  this  valley  was  inhabited  by  man  before  the  change  of  level  occarre 
Drinking-cups'of  stone,  and  stones  used  by  the  Indians  for  grinding  food,  have  be< 
found  upon  the  bed-rock  and  upon  the  gravel,  covered  to  a  depth  of  :J0  feet  with  all 
vium. 

There  has  been,  within  the  past  year,  about  $120,000  worth  of  gold  dust  taken  o\ 
of  the  scope  of  country  about  t<3n  miles  square,  with  Forbestown  for  its  cent4?r.  Tl 
yi^d  is  about  $30,000  less  than  usual  this^'ear,  on  account  of  the  extreme  drought  th: 
has  prevailed.  The  Gaskill  &  Bowers  claim  on  Ohio  Flat  yielded  about  $3(5,000  tl 
pa«t  two  years  on  54  square  rods  of  ground.  The  pay-gravel  was  about  four  feet 
thickness,  and  had  formerly  been  worked  by  drifting,  at  which  time  it  yielded  aboi 
the  same  amount. 

It  is  believed  by  the  miners  that  there  are  some  rich  quartz-veins  in  this  distri( 
Some  very  rich  pockets  have  been  found.  There  arc  three  quartz-mills  in  this  distri( 
two  of  live  stamps  ciich,  and  one  of  four  stamx)S.    One  of  them,  called  the  Slater  mi 
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hms  been  mnniDiB;  the  past  year,  but  with  what  result  I  am  unable  to  state.    The  other 
mills  have  been  idle. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  refi^tted  that  our  learned  men  who  have  visited  this  coast  should 
be  so  blinded  by  their  theories  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  their  observa- 
tions in  soch  a  manner  as  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  recard  to  the 
age  and  origin  of  our  auriferous  gravel-deposits.  When  a  certain  learned  professor, 
well  known  to  the  scientific  world,  was  at  Forbestown,  some  five  or  six  years  since,  he 
had  some  conversation  with  one  of  our  citizens,  Mr.  Gaskill,  in  regard  to  the  age  of 

Shvel-deposits,  who  informed  him  (the  professor)  that  the  Bangor  blue  lesA  in 
tte  County  runs  in  a  north-of-northwestorly  direction,  and  at  nearly  right  angles  to 
the  present  water-courses.  The  Bangor  deposit  is  in  the  lowest  range  of  foot-hills. 
The  old  river-bed  is  one  hundred  feet  and  upward  below  the  beds  of  the  present  ra- 
vines and  creeks,  which  cut  their  way  to  varying  depths  through  the  ancient  gravel- 
deposit  and  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  county.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  drain 
this  ancient  deposit  so  as  to  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process.  The  professor  said  if 
SQch  was  the  fact  it  implied  such  a  change  in  the  topography  of  the  country  as  to  np- 
8^t  the  theories  of  geologists,  and  it  was  much  easier  for  him  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gas- 
kill  and  a  few  miners  were  mistaken  than  that  so  many  learned  men  should  uphold  a 
£dse  theory !  He  even  declined  to  visit  the  site  of  this  ancient  deposit,  when  Mr.  Gas- 
kill  ofiTered  to  take  him  there  that  his  statement  might  be  verified!  Thus  the  pro- 
lessor  lost  the  privilege  of  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

It  setrms  to  be  fashionable  withlate  geological  writers,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  all 
ron  in  tbe  same  groove,  to  hold  that  our  auriferous  deposits  belong  to  what  they  term 
the  post-tertiary  age,  when  the  independent  observer  finds  the  I'ocks  teeming  with 
iaets  showing  them  to  be  much  older  than  the  tertiary  age. 

Mr.  John  Nisbet,  of  Oregon  City,  sends  me  the  following,  in  answer  to 
a  circular : 

The  entire  status  of  mining  in  this  district  has  changed  for  the  better  since  your  last 
repon. 

The  Oroville  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  near  Long  Bar,  have  erected  a 
l*2-s>tamp  mill,  and  started  to  work  'early  in  the  summer  with  favgrable  prospect, 
but  were  compelled  to  shutdown  for  waAt  of  water.  Since  then  they  have  been  en- 
gaged taking  out  quartz  from  two  distinct  veins,  both  rich  in  gold.  They  wiU  resume 
^vork  OS  soon  as  the  rains  afford  water  for  the  battery. 

The  Cambria  mill,  in  Oregon  City,  has  rnu  steadily  for  over  a  year,  and  paid  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton,"  exclusive  of  sulphurets  that  are  abundant  after 
IKi^iog  the  water-level. 

The  Cambria  and  Nisbet  Mining  Companies  have  consolidated  and  are  putting  up  a 
IC-stamp  mill  on  the  site  of  the  Nisbet  mill  which  was  burned  down  about  three 
months  ago.  The  design  is  to  work  both  mines  from  the  Nisbet  shaft-,  and  economize 
hy  a  different  system  of  drainage  and  increased  crushing-power. 

The  above  niiUs  are  all  that  have  worked  the  past  year.  The  Oroville  Company, 
from  thp  lack  of  water,  and  the  Xiabet  Company,  from  the  loss  of  mill,  have  done  very 
little,  while  the  wat<;r-power  arrastras  have  done  nothing  at  all.  The  water-ditches  be- 
ing constructe*!  for  this  neighborhood  will  in  future  obviate  this  difficulty  and  afford 
M  abundant  supply  for  Cherokee  and  Morris  Ravine  and  the  gravel-deposits  underlying 
the  table-land.  The  ditches  completed  this  fall  are  those  of  the  Spring  Valley  and 
Indiana  Companies.  The  Cherokee  Company  will  not  get  theirs  completed  tiU  next 
flQmmer,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done.  The  Blue  Gravel  Company 
vfll  start  in  on  the  same  scale  next  summer  also,  so  that  the  Joint  supply  for  the  dis- 
trict will  amount  to  at  least  twelve  thousand  inches,  amply  sufficient  for  hydraulic 
and  milling  purposes,  not  only  to  give  stability,  but  to  thoroughly  develop  the  placer 
aad  quartz  mines  in  the  district. 

The  Table  Mountain  of  Butte  County, — This  remarkable  formation, 
celebrated  for  its  past  yield  of  gold  and  tbe  extensive  workings  now  in 
progress,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  formation  and  natnre  ad  its  namesake 
in  Tuolumne  County,  described  in  our  article  on  the  southern  mines. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  extnicted  from  an  interesting  report 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Waldeyer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Cherokee 
Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  to  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  com- 
pany: 

Amongst  the  great  gravel-deposits  of  California  the  '*  blue  lead  "  has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention.  Not  only  its  position,  which  is  immediately  upon  the  bed-rock,  but 
also  its  color,  varying  from  a  dark  green  to  a  bright  indigo  color,  proves  it  to  be  the 
oldest  gravel-deposit  on  the  Pacific  coast;  this  color  evidently  resulting  from  the 
substratum  of  bed-rock,  the  grinding  away  of  which  afforde<l  the  pigment  to  dye  the 
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quartz  and  other  debris  ;  aud  tlio  sulpharets  of  iron^  by  a  chemical  chuDge,  assisted  in 
making  this  color  fast. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  blue  lead  and  the  gravel- 
deposits  overlying  it  merely  to  the  action  of  water,  and  we  must  CiUl  to  as.sistaucc  th« 
glacial  theory.  • 

Before  entering  npou  the  abovo-mentionod  task  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  how- 
was  the  quartz,  the  matrix  of  almost  all  the  gold  found  in  California,  supplied  ?  Can 
we  really  believe  that  enough  auartz-leilges  were  destroyed  to  cover  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  square  miles  with  notliiug'but  quai-tz-gravel  and  quartz-sand  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  deep  t*  Would  all  the  known  quartz-ledges  of  California,  risiuj; 
from  unknown  depths,  even  ten  times  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  have  been  auf^cient 
to  furnish  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  quartz-gravel  deposits  now  found  in  thi^ 
country  t 

After  considerations  like  the  foregoing,  it  must  become  evident  that  the  quartz,  be- 
fore being  ground  into  pebbles  aud  sand,  existed  in  huge  miisses,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  any  great  grinding  force,  or  power  of  attrition,  could  bo  applied  more  or  less 
directly  to  it. 

Any  other  theory  about  the  creation  of  quartz-ledges  will  do  jnst  as  well  as  the 
igneous,  for  it  must  be  presumed  that  even  if  the  fissures,  now  containing  the  qoartz, 
-were  filled  from  the  surface,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  immensely  more 
siliceous  matter  was  at  baud  tlian  to  fill  merely  the  comparatively  few  fissures,  and  we 
have  again  enormous  deposits  of  quartz  on  the  surface,  waiting  for  nature's  great 
crushing  process. 

The  facial-motion  theory  accounts  at  once  for  the  existence  of  the  great  deposits  of 
drift,  not  only  in  and  near  the  valleys  of  our  State,  but  also  on  the  highest  mountain- 
tops  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

According  to  the  glacial  theory,  immense  ice-fields,  thousands  of  feet  deep,  covered 
the  continents,  and  commenced  at  a  certain  period  their  slow  motion  from  Dorth  to 
south,  crushing  and  grinding  under  their  immense  weight  whatever  might  be  subjected 
to  their  pressure. 

In  support  of  this  theor^^,  formed  upon  a  broader  basis  than  the  evidences  of  the 
physical  geography  of  California,  it  must  be  stated  that  these  ancient  channels  or 
dead  rivers  of  California,  now  the  depositories  of  the  different  blue  leads  and  their 
overlying  quartz-gravel  strata,  run  all  in  the  same  direction,  to  wit,  from  north  to 
south,  when  idl  the  modem  rivers  of  California  debouch  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
west. 

It  must  bo  evident  that  this  glacial  motion  was  the  beginning  of  the  latent  thermal 
change,  and  that  when  the  ice  had  disappeared,  immense  lloods  succeeded,  washing  the 
crushed  pulp  into  channels  aud  stream-beds^  aud  fiUiug  them  to  the  depth  of  hundreds 
of  feet,  as  evidenced  by  existing  deposits. 

Whether  the  views  ailvanccd  in  the  foregoing  lines  are  correct  or  not,  will  be  im- 
material. However,  they  may  illustrate  that — 1.  The  groat  gravel-deposits  of  California 
are  onlv  an  accumulation  of  the  same  gold-bearing  material  which  is  now  extracted 
from  the  quartz-veins.  2.  That  nature,  though  in  a  crude  manner,  performed  the 
operation  of  crushing,  and  facilitated  thus  the  extraction  of  gold.  3.  Thatgravel- 
minkig,  under  the  modem  improvements,  will  be  the  most  extensive,  the  most  lasting, 
and  the  most  remunerative  mining  oi>eration  ean'ied  on  in  the  State. 

The  great  blue  lead  and  gravel-deposit  in  Butte  County,  claiming  our  particular 
attention,  will  be  made  the  object  of  a  careful  description. 

This  deposit  occurs  under  a  "  plateau'^  known  as  the  Tancow  or  Butt^  County  Tabl« 
Mountain,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Cherokee  Flat,  in  the 
north,  to  Thompson's  Flat,  in  the  south,  having  a  width  of  from  two  to  four  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  on  the  south,  east,  and 
north  by  Feather  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  North  Fork  and  West  Branch,  so  that 
from  all  sides  an  ascent  of  nearly  one  thousand«feet  has  to  be  overcome. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  gold-mining  in  California  the  surroundings  of  the 
above-mentioned  "plateau"  or  table-land  o&red  the  richest  harvest  to  the  miner. 
Every  ravine  descending  from  this  plateau  or  near  it  became  celebrated  for  its  rich- 
ness. Cherokee  Flat,  at  its  northern  point,  and  Morris's  Kavine,  near  its  soathern 
point,  yielded  their  millions  to  the  most  primitive  applications.  The  miner  in  those 
days  was  satisfied  to  find  the  gold,  and  did  not  inquire  whence  it  came;  but  when  these 

*Mr.  Waldeyer*s  theory  that  vast  maases  of  quarts  overlaid  onconformably  the  aptumed  odjsea 
of  the  schists  (for  that  is  what  his  remarks  most  saggcst,  if  anythini;)  is  neit-her  tenable  nor  necessary. 
Theso  schists  abound  tn  quartz  scuns  and  segregiations  too  small  to  be  worked  as  "ledges"  by  tae 
miner.  As  to  tho  glacial  theory,  this  application  of  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  The  leading  phe* 
nomena  of  tho  "  blae  load  "  channels  arc  not  glacial,  bnt  flaviatile,  though  the  operation  of  glaciers  in 
the  denudation  of  the  sierra  is  not  improbable.  But  it  is  water,  and  water  only,  which  arranges  irrarel 
accordingto  nize  and  specific  gravity,  aud  concentrates  in  such  ueposits  tho  hea\'icr  and  less  oxvdizable 
metals.--Il.  W.  R 
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n&TiDcrs  and  gullies,  which  were  actually  nothing  but  nature^a  "  sluice-boxes,"  had  boon 
worked  out,  then  tlie  question  arose,  where  is  the  storehouse  from  which  all  this  gold 
has  been  drawn  ?  and  every  indication  pointed  toward  the  great  Taucow  or  Table 
Moantain. 

As  the  moilo  of  mining  improved,  and  particularly  when  hydrostatic  pressure  was 
employed,  kilowu  in  California  as  the  hydrauJio  proccBS,  then  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Cherokee  Flat,  which  justly  can  claim  the  richest  and  most  extensive  gravel-deposit 
in  the  State,  was  seriously  felt.  It  was  considered  next  to  impossible  to  bring  water 
in  safficient  quantities  to  that  place.  The  only  way  to  bring  water  was  cither  from 
the  West  Branch  or  North  Fors,  both  tributaries  of  Feather  River,  and  in  either  way 
arroas  the  chasms  formed  by  these  streams,  which  flow  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  level  of  Cherokee  Flat. 

Reservoirs  and  ditches  were  constructed,  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  merely  to  catch  and  store  away  the  rain-water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  thus 
the  means  for  two  or  three  months^  mining  wero  obtained.    The  splendid  results  of 
these  short  mining  seasons  challenged  the  energies  of  entei-prising  men,  and  several 
nnsuceessful  attempts  were  made  to  enlist  capital  in  the  introduction  of  living  water 
to  these  mines.    The  idea  of  carrying  in  water  by  means  of  pipes  iicross  chasms  of  900 
or  1,000  feet  vertical  depths  startled  mining  engineers  of  note  in  the  United  States  and 
En^nd,  and  their  estimates  were  either  so  enormous  as  to  cost,  or  so  doubtful  as  to 
success,  that  even  the  most  daring  «abandoned  the  scheme.    And  thus,  up  to  the  sum- 
•  mer  of  1870,  the  mines  depended  altogether  on  rain-water,  but  yielded  so  largely  that 
a  party  of  San  Francisco  capitalists,  in  connection  with  the  Spring  Valley  Mining 
Company  of  Cherokee  Flat,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  after  six  months'  labor,  a 
sheet-iron  pipe,  30  inches  in  diameter,  discharged  in  a  stc^y  and  even  flow  a  thou- 
sand inches  of  water.    This  water  was  taken  from  somo  small  tributaries  of  the  North 
Fork,  known  as  "Flea  Valley  Creek"  and  "Camp  Creek,"  and  the  unusual  dry  season 
of  California  lessened  the  supply  of  water  to  about  a  regular  flow  of  (iOO  inches  for  the 
whole  24  hours.    Besides  this  rather  small  supply  of  water,  the  Spring  Valley  Canal 
and  Mining  Company  had  not  only  difficulties  on  account  of  the  insuflicient  depth  of 
its  tunnel — a  lower  tunnel  not  being  finished — but  also  on  account  of  those  constant 
improvements  which  an  idlogether  new  modus  operandi  sGnoToWy  necessitates ;  but  still 
this  company  produced  a  fraction  over  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  day's  washing, 
which  3rield  will  probably  bo  doubled  in  the  i^^ture  by  the  greater  supply  of  water  and 
other  improvements  now  under  hand. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Spring  Valley  Canal  and  Mining  Company,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  kind  in  this  State — in  fact,  being  the  first  which  has  overcome  a  depression 
of  between  800  and  1,000  feet,  (such  a  one  being  formed  by  the  chasm  through  which 
the  West  Branch  flows)— deserves  description. 

The  water  is  carried  in  a  ditch  past  Yankee  Hill  to  a  point  on  the  north  side  of 
West  Branch,  said  point  being  980  vertical  feet  higher  than  the  point  where  the  West 
Branch  is  crossed,  when  a  sheet-iron  pipe  receives  the  water,  carrying  it  down  the 
»kj)e  of  the  mountain  to  the  crossing  of  the  West  Branch,  and  thence  up  Cherokee 
Hill  to  a  vertical  height  of  830  feet,  where  the  water  is  discharged  again  into  a  ditch 
^  carried  to  the  mines  for  use.  The  pipe  has  a  diameter  or  30  inches,  is  over  two 
Miles  in  length,  and  constructed  of  the  best  boiler-iron — the  heaviest  being  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  pipe  on  the  Yankee  Hill  side  is  150  vertical  feet  higher  than 
the  pipe  on  the  Cherokee  Hill  side,  where  the  water  is  discharged,  so  that  there  is  a 
Ii^of  150  feet.  The  wator,  however,  during  its  greatest  supply  and  heaviest  dis- 
charge, never  rose  more  than  50  feet  on  the  Yankee  Hill  side  over  the  point  of  its  dis- 
<^^hirge  on  the  Cherokee  Flat  Hill  side,  and  was  then  estimated  equal  to  1,500  inches, 
Miners' measurement,  (t.  e.,  water  discharged  under  a  head  or  pressure  of  six  inches.) 
The  Spring  Valley  Canal  and  Mining  Company  estimates  its  expenditure  for  pipe, 
.  <Htches,  reservoirs,  &.C.,  at  $300,000,  independent  of  the  old  works,  as  tunnels,  &,c, 
^e  pipe  alone  is  an  item  of  between  $55,000  and  $60,000,  delivered  at  the  foundry. 

The  experience  so  far  gained  shows  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  pro- 
vided that  even  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  say  one  thousand  inches,  is  received 
%  the  whole  year,  one  year  would  be  suflicient  to  clear  tlie  whole  expenditure  of 
t30O,OOO.  However,  the  expectations  of  this  company  go  far  beyond  the  results  of  its 
Pnuitical  experience,  for  the  reason  that  the  gravel-deposits  increase  in  richness  as  the 
<i«eper  parts  of  the  channel  (or  those  parts  further  removed  from  the  rim-rock,  or  river- 
Wk)  are  reache<l,  when  particularly  the  "  blue  lead "  develops  finely,  yielding  from 
^▼e  to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 

Since  the  Spring  Valley  Company  led  the  way  in  introducing  water  to  Cherokee 
3Qd  the  rich  mines  of  Table  Moantain,  other  companies  have  commenced  similar  opera- 
tions, among  them  Hendricks  &  Co.,  taking  the  water  from  the  upper  part  of  West 
Bcaoch,  ami  carrying  the  same  by  dit<;h  and  pipe  to  Morris's  Ravine,  a  point  where  the 
*4me  gpravel-deposit  is  entered  from  the  southeast ;  proving  etiually  rich  and  extensive, 
|U>d  proving  thus,  to  the  uiost  skeptical,  the  unbroken  continuation  of  the  great 
"gravel  lead"  nnder  Table  Mountain.  % 
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Morris's  Ravine  is  about  five  miles  below  Cherokee  Flat,  and  between  four  and  five 
hundred  feet  lower,  counting  from  the  bod-rock  exposed  in  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany's claims-  to  the  bed-rock  in  Morris's  Ravine,  thus  showing  a  fall  of  100  feet 
X>er  mile  to  the  channel  under  Table  Mountain.  It  may  hero  just  as  well  be  men- 
tioned that  the '^rim-rock"  on  the  eastern  side  of  Table  Mountain  is.  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the '* rim-rock'' on  the  western  or  valley  side,  and  that  the  plateau  of 
Table  Mountain  itself  has  a  double  inclination— one  from  north  to  south,  evidently 
due  to  the  natural  fall  of  the  old  channel,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west,  veVy  likely 
duo  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Table  Mountain  was  formed  the  mouutain-cbaiu  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  rose  slowly  under  the  many  volcaiiic  disturbances  to  which  this  conntiy 
has  evidently  been  subjected,  and  tilted  the  Table  Mountain  from  east  to  west.  The 
gold  found  in  the  deposits  under  and  near  Table  Mountain  is  of  unusual  fineness, 
averaging  from  t^JV  to  f^  fine,  and  differs  in  size  from  the  finest  flour-gold  (gener- 
ally contained  in  the  upper  gravel-deposits)  to  nuggets  weighing  many  ounces,  found 
on  and  near  the  bed-rock. 

In  opening  the  groat  'Head"  under  Table  Mountain  by  expensive  tunnels,  without 
actually  knowing  tne  depth  of  the  channel  or  basin,  in  which  the  richest  part  of  the 
deposit  rests,  great  risks  nad  to  be  taken,  the  mqre  so  as  only  very  few  places  for  such 
tunnels  combined  the  desirable  advantages,  to  wit:  1.  Sufficient  depth  to  drain  and 
work  the  basin  under  all  circumstances.  2.  Proximity  to  the  mine,  so  that  a  tuQnel 
of  moderate  length,  would  suffice  to  operate.  3.  Ample  room  for  all  tailings,  or 
washings,  after  the  gold  was  extracted. 

The  overlooking  of  these  three  requisites,  or  any  of  them,  has  been  ^ource  of  much 
unprofitable  labor  and  great  expenditure  in  mining  operations  on  tne  Pacific  coast; 
nevertheless  the  desire  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  fortune  proved  stronger  than  all 
dearly-bought  lessons,  and  so  wo  have  here,  after  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  ef 
thousands  of  dollars  for  tunnels  and  other  ^'outlets,"  only  one  tunnel  which  combines 
all  the  requisites  mentioned  before.  This  tunnel  belongs  to  the  Cherokee  Flat  Blue 
Gravel  Company.  This  company,  originally  called  the  Butto  Table  Mountain  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Company,  has  boon  fittoen.  years  in  possession  of  its  mining  ground, 
consisting  otabout  one  thousand  acres,  ana  has  expended  about  $160,000  on  improve- 
ments, such  as  tunnels,  inclines,  shafts,  reservoirs,  and  machinery. 

The  mining  ground  of  the  company  stretches  in  a  sontheasterly  direction  10,00<) 
foot  across  the  channel  or  basin,  from  **^cim  to  rim,"  (or  shore  to  shore)  and  for  4,50u 
feet  doWn  the  chanuol. 

The  Spring  Valley  Canal  and  Mining  Company,  owning  the  adjoining  ground  along 
the  upper  line,  has  worked  within  100  feet  of  the  boundary  lino  of  the  Cher- 
okee Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  and  developed  in  the  progress  of  work  richer 
gravel  deposits  than  ever  seen  before  at  this  place.  The  same  company  bought  a 
])iece  of  ground  being  about  200  by  400  feet,  paying  for  this  ground  $31,800  in  United 
States  gold  coin,  at  which  price  an  acre  would 'be  worth  a  fraction  over  $17,000,  when 
the  yield  per  acre,  according  to  the  statistics  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  would  be  from 
$60,000  to  $80,000.  But,  considering  that  all  the  mining  ox)crations  at  Cherokee  Flat 
have  been  merely  confined  to  the  outskirts  of  the  **lead,"  or  what,  in  miners'  parlance, 
is  termed  the  **  outside  wash,"  and  that,  therefore,  only  the  lighter  particles  of  gold 
were  reached ;  that,  furthermore,  heavier  and  larger  gold  is  reached  as  the  channel 
deepens,  and  that,  therefore,  the  yield  increases  and  will  increase  for  thousands  of  feet 
ahead,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  riches  so  far  developed  are  but 
a  slight  indication  of  what  the  future  will  disclose. 

The  upper  quartz-gravel,  of  which  the  main  body  of  Table  Mountain  is  composed, 
in  a  body  from  250  to  300  feet  deep,  consists  altogether  of  quartz  pebbles  and  quartz 
sand,  and  carries  very  fine  particles  of  gold.  The  two  lower  strat>a,  .however,  the 
"rotton  bowlders"  and  blue  lead,  or  gravel,  are  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  different 
bowlders,  the  former  of  clay-slate,  the  latter  of  talc-slate.  Both  strata  are  very  rich 
in  gold,  and  average  each  from  five  to  twenty -five  feet  in  thickness.  The  "rotten 
bowlders,"  as  they  are  called,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  bowlders,  have  so  far 
been  the  chief  resources  for  gold  at  this  place,  as  they  were  easily  reached,  lying  above 
the  blue  lead.  This  stratum  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Table  Mountain  deposit,  and 
is  not  found  in  any  other  mining  locality.  The  Cherokee  Mining  Company,  one  or  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  mining  companies  of  tkis  place,  working,  for  want  of  a 
lower  outlet,  altogether  the  "rotten  bowlders"  and  quartz-gravel  above  them,  and 
depending,  so  far,  altogether  on  rain-water  collected  in  large  reservoirs,  produces  from 
$80,000  to  $100,000  every  year,  during  the  few  rainy  months.  This  company  is  now 
engaged  in  constructing  a  large  ditch  from  Butte  Creek  to  the  northwest  of  this  place, 
carrying  it  by  i)ipe  over  a  wide  and  deep  depression  to  Cherokee. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

The  Sierra  Bnttes  mine  has  been  for  some  two  years  in  possession  of 
an  Eni^lish  company.    From  the  reports  snbmitted  at  their  last  two 
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semi-aunnal  meetings  in  London,  the  following  particulars  arc  gathered: 
Dividends  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  annually  are  paid  by  this  company. 
The  property  was  purchased  on  th#  careful  and  elaborate  opinion  of 
Mr.  Henry  Janin,  (published  in  part  in  my  report  of  1870,)  which  has 
heeh  on  the  whole  fully  justified  by  the  subsequent  developments, 
although  unforeseen  delays  and  expenses  have  somewhat  diminished 
the  profit  on  the  ore  extracted,  cutting  it  down,  for  the  first  year,  from 
#8.50  to  $6.50  x>er  ton.    At  the  meeting  in  September,  1871,  the  chair- 
man expressed*  the  expectation  of  an  annual  profit  of  £34,000.    In  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  5,500  tons  were  reduced  iu  the  mills,  and 
in  the  second  quarter  about  double  that  quantity,  the  average  product 
being  about  £2  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  milling  about  15s. 
Meanwhile  about  £3,200  had  been  expended  in  opening  new  ground, 
and  in  accessory  works,  putting  the  mine  in  a  much  better  condition. 
The  half-yearly  statement  for  December  31,  1871,  showed  a  balance 
available  for  dividend  of  £20,604.    As  there  are  112,500  shares  in  the 
capital  stock,  paid  up  at  £2  each,  the  above  sum  represents  two  divi- 
dends (January  and  April,  1872,)  of  2s,  each  x)er  share,  or  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  six  months.    The  stock  sells  at  £4  10s.  to  £5  per  share  in  the  Lon- 
don market.    Experiments  having  been  made  with  the  view  of  saving 
gold  from  the  tailings,  it  was  finally  determined  to  erect  three  pans  for 
that  purpose.    The  cost  of  the  plant  was  $7,336 ;  and  the  pans  yielded 
from  concentrated  tailings,  during  the  six  months,  $3,446,  at  a  running 
cost  ef  $534.    The  company  has  determined  to  put  up  additional  pans 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  postpone  the  erection  of  a  new  stamp-mill,  which 
vould  be  highly  desirable,  both  for  increased  capacity  of  reduction  and 
on  account  of  the  age  and  rickety  condition  of  one  of  the  present  mills, 
[the  Hanks.) 
The  product  for  the  whole  year  1871  was: 

For  the  first  six  months,  15,700  tons,  yielding $162, 000 

In  the  second  six  months,  17,500  tons,  yielding 227, 000 

Total 33,200  tons,  yielding 389, 000 

Average  per  ton :  for  the  first  six  mouths,  $10.12;  for  the  second  six 
aonths,  $12.64;  for  the  year,  $11.71. 
The  agent's- report  contains  the  following  account  of  operations: 

The  working  capacity  of  the  mine  having  been  so  largely  increased  since  the  prep- 
ay passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  it  was  found  necessary  last  fall  to 
erect  additional  boarding-honses,  store-house,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  shops,  &c.; 
and,  iu  addition  to  these,  three  pans  and  one  settler,  and  a  turbine  water-wheel  to 
drive  the  same,  hare  been  provided  for  working  the  tailings.    The  latter  having  only 
recently  been  completed,  little  benefit  has  yet  been  derived  from  them,  but  they  prom- 
iie  to  yield  very  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  directors,  whether  additional  machinery  should  not  be  provided  early  in  spring 
(which  is  the  best  and  only  season  of  the  year  wheu  surface- works  should  be  carried 
on)  for  working  the  vast  amount  of  tailings  now  being  produced.    There  are  about  30 
arrastras  at  present  at  work  on  the  tailings,  and  some  more  are  to  be  erected  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit.    The  above  extraordiuarj'  outlays  have,  including  the  dam- 
ming of  the  lakes  and  repairs  to  the  flume  and  ditch,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
$21,666.60,  as  per' statement  attached.    During  the  periotl  under  review  there  were 
17,356^  tons  ofore  mine<l,  and  17,501  tons  cnished,  which  produced  $221,300.78  in  bul- 
li*m  by  the  ordinary  mill  process,  being  an  average  of  $12.64^  per  ton.  at  a  cost  of 
^^.4ti  for  mining  and  95^  cents  for  milling,  which  leaves  a  profit  per  ton  of  ^.91f  against 
f7.76^  for  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  and  $6.42  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  3(»  of  the  current  year,  (1871.)    In  addition  to  the  above  bullion  product,  we  have 
rt-ceived  from  the  arrastras  and"  pans  $5,609.60  net,  which,  added  to  the  yield  in  the 
mill,  would  make  the  net  profit  per  ton  $8.23^.    The  yield  per  ton  has  fluctuated,  as 
u&ual,  iseveral  dollars  per  ton,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  months  when  the 
water-supply  was  low  the  yield  is  higher,  and  vice  versa.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
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that  since  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  are  always  the  most  expensive,  ne- 
cessitating heavy  outlays  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  winter,  and  the  water- 
supply  is  usually  slack  at  this  time,  it  is  found  necessary  to  work  less  ore  from  the  low- 
grade  chimneys,  and  more  from  the  richer  deposits,  in  order  to  meet  the  extra  expenses 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  fair  surplus.  The  average  yield  per  ton  was,  in  July,  $9.251 ; 
August,  $10.30;  Septemher,  $13.86;  October,  $16.80:  November,  $12.18;  December, 
$14.91^.  In  November  the  yield  would  have  been  higher  had  it  not  been  for  a  cave  in 
one  of  the  rich  stopes,  and  as  soon  as  ih  was  cleared  an  accident  happened  to  thh  flume, 
which  cut  off  the  water  just  as  the  rich  rook  was  being  milled.  The  average  yield  per 
ton  for  the  six  months,  however,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  previous  ones,  bcin;:: 
$12.64i  against  $12.41^  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1871,  and  $10.12  for  the  fliBt  six 
months  of  this  year.  The  average  cost  per  ton  for  mining  expenses  is  heavy,  owing  i<f 
a  large  amount  of  prospecting  havin^^  been  done  in  the  mine,  amounting  to  $12,328.14. 
or,  say,  71  cents  per  ton,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  many  items  were  charged  to  the  mine 
which  more  properly  belong  to  surface  improvements,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
$1  per  ton.  The  sum  s])ent  in  prospecting,  &c.,  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  lar^e 
amount  of  ore-ground  laid  open,  and,  though  the  expense  becomes  heavy  at  pi-csent,  it 
will  tell  very  favorably  in  the  future  of  the  mine. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

NEVADA. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  last  year  taken  the  lead,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  outstripping  even  California. 
This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  Corn- 
stock  mines,  and  partly  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Eureka  and 
Meadow  Valley  districts.  The  figures  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  probably 
cover  the  whole  production,  since  in  this  State  practically  all  the  move- 
ments of  bullion  are  made  by  e::(press  or  are  easily  ascertainable  by  the 
express-agents. 

Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  general  superintendent  of  the  bullion  department 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  has  furnished  the  following  important 
statement  of  the  bullion  product  in  the  State  of  Nevada  : 

Anrora $45,761 

Anstin 965,536 

Belmont 268,903 

Battle  Moitntain  Station 129, 441 

Caraon 119,636 

Cariin •- 27,811 

Eureka 3,173,106 

Galena 206,357 

Hamilton 1,339,420 

Mineral  Hill 701,014 

Monntain  City 149,273 

Mill  City 4,485 

Oreana. 6,900 


Pioche $3,982,22? 

Pine  Grove 137,672 

Palisade., 27,130 

Kye  Patch 41,259 

Reno 192,977 

saver  Citv 200,800 

Toano 40,034 

UnionviUe 343,696 

Virginia  and  Gold  liill 11, 053, 32S 

Wadsworth 20,276 


Total 22,177,046 


This  agrees  well,  on  the  whole,  with  the  returns  made  to  me  from  the 
different  districts ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  comparison  in  details, 
^ince  the  above  table  contains  many  items  referred  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment, rather  than  the  place  of  production.  In  making  up  the  general  state- 
ment quoted  in  the  introductory  letter  to  this  report,  Mr.  Valentine  has 
^dded  $300,000,  (I  presume  for  amounts  carried  by  private  hands,) 
taking  the  whole  product  of  the  State  $22,477,046.   The  yield  for  1872 
JJ^ill  be  still  greater,  as  the  most  recent  developments  on  the  Comstock 
^ve  largely  increased  its  productiveness. 

THE  COMSTOCK  MINES. 

^    The  history  of  these  mines  during  the  year  has  been  one  of  unexpected 

^^provement  and  unexampled  speculation.    At  the  beginning  of  1871 

^lie  Crown  Point  had  opened  a  body  of  ore  on  the  1,100-foot  level,  six 

^^t  in  width.    It  is  said  that  the  section  of  the  mine  where  this  dis- 

^very  took  place  bad  never  been  prospected  from  the  300-foot  level 

4own.    The  1,100-foot  level  in  this  mine  is  about  1,700  feet  below  the 

liighest  point  of  the  Comstock  outcrop  at  the  Oould  and  Curry  shaft. 

^he  stock  of  the  company  had  been,  during  the  autumn  of  1870,  as  low 

as  $3  per  share ;  but  it  advanced  in  January  to  $41,  in  February  to  $55. 

in  March  to  $160,  in  April  to  $195,  in  May  to  $310,  and  in  June  to  $340. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  Mr.  A.  Hay  ward,  already  the  representative  of 

t>,300  out  of  the  12,000  shares,  bought  4,100  shares  at  $300.    At  this 

time  the  ore-body  was  known  to  be  80  feet  wide,  200  feet  long,  and  100 

feet  deep,  as  far  as  followed.    By  October  it  was  known  that  this  body 

was  270  feet  long  within  the  Crown  Point  ground,  and  that  on  the  1^200- 
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foot  level  it  extended  70  feet  farther  north  than  in  the  level  above.  A 
1,300-foot  level  was  also  opened  in  it,  and  the  incline  was  vigorously 
pushed  ahead.  The  assays  of  the  ore  were  very  high,  ranging  up  to 
$150  for  large  quantities.  By  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  mine  was 
able  to  keep  six  mills  in  operation,  reducing  daily  375  tons  of  ore.  The 
gross  product,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given  below,  rose  from 
$125,574  in  the  first,  to  $719,121  in  the  second,  $526,505  in  the  third, 
and  $599,623  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1871. 

A  late  account  (January  13, 1872)  thus  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  mine: 

CroB8-cnt  in  the  1,200  level  is  in  82  feet,  all  the  way  in  very  fine  ore ;  face  of  it  sliof^'s 
ore  that  will  mill  $60  per  ton.  No  sign  of  the  east  wall  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 
The  south  drift,  same  level,  is  in  from  the  cross-cut  60  feet ;  the  entire  distance  in  on.^ 
that  will  mill  at  least  $80.  It  is  yet  80  feet  on  the  line  of  the  vein  from  the  face  of  this 
drift  to  the  Belcher  north  line.  The  1,100  level  is  yielding  its  usual  quantity  and 
quality  of  ore.  There  yet  remain  a  little  over  two-fi^hs  of  the  superficial  firea  of  the 
ore-hody  on  this  level  to  be  worked.  The  breast  on  the  1,000  level  shows  marked 
improvement  as  the  Belcher  line  is  approached.  The  superintendent  judges  that  the 
ore  on  this  level  would  mill  on  an  average  $35  to  $40  per  ton.  There  has  been  but 
little  work  done  above  the  track-floor  on  this  level.  On  the  900  level  no  ore  of  ^alue 
is  found. 

The  position  of  this  body  led  at  once  to  the  expectation  of  its  southerly 
continuance  into  the  Belcher  mine,  the  stock  of  which  began  to  advance 
in  consequence.  On  the  26th  of  March,  the  water  in  the  shaft  was 
about  26  feet  above  the  850-foot  level,  and  they  commenced  hoisting 
water.  In  July  they  were  at  work  on  that  level,  in  promising  quartz, 
supposed  to  be  the  extension  of  the  Crown  Point  body.  This  body  was 
soon  completely  developed  and  recognized,  and  in  Augnst  680  tons  firom 
it  were  worked,  yielding  $77  per  ton.  It  was  found  "in  force"  on  the 
1,100-foot  level,  and  followed  on  that  level  for  more  than  100  feet  before 
the  middle  of  September.  The  stock  pf  the  company  had  risen  mean- 
while from  $8  in  January  to  $285  September  15.  Before  the  end  of  that 
month  it  had  reached  $405.  The  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  body,  as 
explored  up  to  the  first  of  October,  was  633  feet  in  length,  50  to  70  feet 
in  width,  and  known  to  be  300  feet  in  depth ;  that  is,  ^ginning  at  the 
900-foot  level.  The  ore  from  the  Belcher  proved  singularly  rich  in  gold, 
the  bars  running  from  88  to  96  thpnsandths  of  gold,  while  those  of  the 
Yellow  Jacket  were  but  .028  to  .032  fine.  A  sample  taken  about  Novem- 
ber 1  ti*om  the  south  end  of  the  drift  (1,000-foot  level)  in  this  mine 
assayed,  gold,  $186.05;  silver,  $49.13.  Assays  •f  selected  ore  gave, 
gold,  $9,266.52;  silver,  $1,394.33.  The  last  advices  from  the  mine 
during  1871  were  as  follows :  ' 

December  2 :  The  shaft  is  retimbered  within  290  feet  of  the  surface.  The  incline  is 
down  '95  feet  below  the  850  level.  The  east  drift,  from  900  level  is  in  46  feet,  the  fac« 
showing  low-grade  ore,  bnt  improving  as  they  go  east.  The  siU-floor  on  1,100  level  is 
135  feet  in  length :  the  faco  is  60  feet  in  width  and  in  very  fair  ore,  assaying  $70  to 
$100.  The  south  drift  is  in  250  feet  and  still  in  good  ore ;  the  cross-cut  from  this  point 
is  in  10  feet,  the  face  of  it  hard  porphyry.  The  pay  streak  at  this  point  is  15  feet  in 
width,  and  will  assay  $80  on  an  average.  The  east  cross-cut  from  south  winze,  30  feet 
down,  is  in  32  feet ;  the  face  shows  good  ore,  showing  thus  far  13  feet  of  ore,  which  as- 
says $106.  The  north  winze  is  down  34  feet,  and  in  good  ore.  The  raise  is  up  44  fe^t. 
Have  made  cross-cut  to  the  west  from  top  of  raise  J6  feet,  the  face  of  it  in  good  ore. 
During  November  5,664  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  mills. 

December  16:  The  main  shaft  is  now  retimbered  to  within  267  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  incline  is  down  114  fuet  below  the  850-foot  level :  the  ground  stiU  remains  hard. 
The  incline  is  timbered  up  119  feet  above  the  850  level,  leaving  31  feet  to  be  timbered 
to  connect  with  the  main  shaft  at  700  level.  The  cross-cut  from  south  drift  on  900 
level  is  in  61  feet ;  the  face  shows  good  milling-ore,  assaying  from  $60  to  $100.  On  the 
1,110  level  the  south  drift  is  in  ^5  feet  from  north  line ;  the  face  still  in  good  ore, 
which  assays  $100  to  $150.  Have  commenced  to  sink  a  winze  in  south  drift,  243  feet 
south  of  north  line,  or  95  feet  ahead  of  stope.     Since  last  report  have  continued  east 
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crofis-cnt  No.  2  £rom<floath  drift.  Drove  through  four  feet  of  hard,  barren  material  and 
got  into  good  ore  again  this  momiDg,  which  bids  fair* to  be  extensive.  This  cross-cut 
19  2S0  feot  south  of  north  line.  The  sill-iioor  is  158  feet  in  length,  and  we  are  working 
50  feet  in  width  and  good  ore  still  east  of  us.  The  breast  lo<^  splendid.  The  north 
winze  is  down  62  feet  and  looking  well.    Average  assays  $75. 

GThe  product  of  the  mine  for  the  four  qaarters  of  the  year  1871  was : 
First  quarter,  $1,034.50;  second  quarter,  no  returns;  third  quarter, 
$212,038.56 ;  fourth  quarter,  $985,848.31.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
valae  of  this  and  the  Crown  Point  mine  will  go  still  higher.  The  Vir- 
ginia City  Enterprise,  of  January  11,  thus  speaks  of  the  mine,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  view  of  such  developments,  the  stock  should  at 
that  time  have  stood  at  $500,  against  $8  in  January  of  the  previous 
year: 

This  splendid  mine  has  never  looked  better  than  at  present.    Throughout  a  length  of 

320  feety  ever^  stope,  cross-cut,  and  opening  of  any  kind  ou  the  great  j^iay-deposit, 

shows  magnificent  ore.    The  north  winze,  now  being  sunk  on  the  1,100-toot  level,  is 

now  down  135  feet.    It  descends  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  and  is  all  the  way  in  ore  of 

exceeding  richness — ore,  the  average  assays  of  which  are  from  ^150  to  $200,    On  the 

ninth  level  of  the  old  mine,  where  the  ore-body  has  been  cut  through,  the  pay-ground 

is  found  to  be  30  feet  in  width  and  very  rich.    Thus  the  deposit  is  seen  to  liavu  width 

and  depth  as  well  as  length.    As  yet  we  are  unable  to  give  the  yield  tor  the  past  month 

in  exact  figures,  but  it  w^ill  vary  but  little  either  way  from  $325,000.    Of  this  amount 

$9^,000  may  be  set  down  as  net  profit.    Taking  into  consiUeratiou  stoppage  of  the 

miUn  and  consequent  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  ores  reduced,  the  showing  for  the 

month  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders.    The  future  of  the  mine  c^iunot  bo 

otherwise  than  brilliant.    The  company  now  have  on  hand  over  $700,000  in  coin  and 

Boppliee  of  aU  kinds  in  immense  quantities. '  Besides  the  stores  at  the  mine,  they  now 

have  (paid  for)  in  Carson  City,  timbers  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $17,000,    Add  to 

this  the  fact  that  all  the  ore^breasts  throughout  the  mine  are  looking  splendid,  and 

that  an  immense  body  of  ore  has  been  explored  and  is  now  in  sight  ready  to  bo  raise<l, 

and  we  can  see  that  aU  that  has  yet  been  done  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  what  , 

cao  now  be  accomplished.    A  very  considerable  increase  iu  the  working  force  employed 

in  the  extraction  of  ore  wiU  be  made  to-day,  and  should  the  weather  prove  favorable 

for  the  transportation  and  reduction  of  ores  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  we  may 

look  for  a  big  yield  for  January. 

The  increase  of  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  ore  from  the  deepest 
levels  of  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  is  attended  by  a  return  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ore  to  the  type  made  familiar  in  earlier  years  by  the 
rich  black  sulphuret  bodies  of  upper  levels  in  the  Gould  and  Curry, 
Ophir,  and  Mexican  mines.  This  tends  to  remove  the  apprehension 
expressed  iu  my  former  reports  that  the  character  of  ore  might  change 
in  depth,  assuming  a  predominance  of  refractory  base-metal  min- 
erals. Baron  Bichthofen's  exi>ectation  of  more  widely  disseminated  low- 
grade  ore  in  depth  is  likewise-partially  contradicted  by  this  discovery ; 
though  it  may  hereafter  be  found  that  such  low-grade  ores  do  exist  at 
these  deep  levels.  In  fact,  the  study  of  the  ore-bodies  on  the  Comstock 
hitherto  has  been  mainly  a  study  of  excavations ;  and  the  portions  of 
the  vein  which  were  nctt  extracted  are  not  usually  laid  down  on  the 
maps  as  ore-bearing  at  all.  This  naturaUy  leads  us  to  overlook  connec- 
tions between  different  ore-bodies  which  may  nevertheless  exist. 

South  of  the  Belcher,  the  principal  activity  has  been  in  the  Overman 
and  Caledonia  mines.  In  the  former,  a  new  vertical  shaft,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  vein,  necessitated  by  increasing  depth  of  workings,  has  been 
in  progress.    It  was  down  600  feet  February  14, 1872. 

The  Caledonia  is  claimed  to  be  the  farthest  south  of  the  mines  on  the 
Comstock.    Whether  it  is  actually  on  that  vein  or  not,  it  has  been 
worked  with  considerable  activity  during  the  year,  producing  18,836  ^ 
tons  of  low-grade  ore,  of  the  gross  value  of  $244,800.    This  was  formerly  * 
called  the  American  Mining  Company. 

The  Succor  is  a  mine  in  Gold  Caiion,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Crown  Point.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  upon  a  vein  east  of  the 
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Comstock,  and  by  others  to  occupy  a  brancb,  or  even  the  main  contiu- 
nation  of  the  Gomstock^  which,  they  claim,  has  been  warped  in  that 
direction.  It  is  reported  as  producing,  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1871,  8,400  tons  of  ore,  of  the  gross  value  of  $105,940.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Stock  Report  says  of  this  mine,  (March  10, 1871 :) 

We  learn  that  the  main  tunnel  is  in  1,250  feet,  and  was  in  ore  that  paid  a  profit  OTer 
expenses  for  the  whole  distance  ;  an  ujiper  tunnel  is  in  570  feet,  and  was  also  in  ore  iJl 
the  way.  The  lower  tnnnel  is  connected  with  this  bj  an  npraise.  From  the  npper 
tunnel  a  raise  has  been  made  to  the  surface,  thus  connecting  the  lower  tnnnel  witii  the 
surface.  These  raises  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  ore  exists  the  whole  dlBtance, 
from  the  surface  to  the  lower  tunnel,  which  is  over  500  feet.  An  incline  has  been  sank 
from  the  surface  (1,000  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel)  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  and 
was  in  ere  all  the  way.  This  incline  will  intersect  the  tunnel  1,000  feet  from  its  mouth. 
Still  further  to  the  east  of  the  incline  are  good  cropping  that  extend  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  mine.  On  the  opposite  (or  west  side)  of  Gold  Ca&bn,  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  180  feet,  and  a  drift  is  being  run  which  will  cut  the  Succor  ledge  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet  below  the  lower  tunnel  on  the  east  side  of  the  cafion.  The  ore  that  is  beins 
extracted  from  the  mine  mills  about  $15  per  ton,  while  the  cost  of  mining  it  is  only  $1 
and  mining  $6  per  ton,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  $8.  The  first  ore  crushed  in  Nevada 
came  from  this  mine,  and  was  milled  at  the  Pioneer  miU  in  1859.  From  the  proceeds  of 
this  mine  they  have  been  enabled  to  build  a  mill  of  the  capacity  of  crushing  35  tons 
daily,  4  Stevenson's  pans,  and  pay  for  all  prospecting,  improvements,  and  mining  that 
have  been  done.  The  pa6t  sixteen  months'  workings  have  returned  $226,000.  The  dip 
of  White  ledge  is  east  and  runs  northerly  and  soutnerly,  being  the  same  course  as  that 
of  the  Comstock,  and  is  in  a  direct  lino  with  the  new  shafts  of  the  Hale  and  Korcross, 
Savage,  ChoUar-Potosi,  and  others,  and  many  mining  experts  have  set  forth  the  asser- 
tions, based  upon  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dip  and  coui'se  of  the  Comstock  lode,  that 
this  White  ledge  is  on  the  lode. 

The  Kentuck  mine,  north  of  Crown  Point,  has  at  last  been  able  to 
extract  ore  from  the  section  of  the  mine  burned  out  by  the  fire  of  April, 
1869.  The  rock  in  May,  1871,  was  still  so  hot  in  many  places  as  to  bam 
the  naked  hand.    The  timbers  were  found  to  be  converted  into  charcoal. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  developed  a  body  of  ore  in  the  nortb  drifts  of  the 
1,000  and  1,100-foot  levels  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1871,  and 
maintained  £k  steady  production  of  ore.  The  price  of  the  stock  was 
(comparatively  free  from  fluctuations  during  the  year.  The  main  incline 
of  this  mine  has  reached  the  level  of  the  proposed  Sutro  Tunnel. 

The  ChoUar-Potosi  produced  during  the  year  59,535  tons  of  ore,  of 
the  gross  value  of  $2,067,827.  The  year  ending  July  1, 1871,  was  the 
most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  mine ;  but  the  great  falling  off  in 
product  during  the  remainder  of  1871  indicates  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
reserves.  The  product  for  each  quarter  was  as  follows :  First  quarter, 
$820,295;  second  quarter,  $770,347;  third  quarter,  $287,175;  fourth 
quarter,  $189,909. 

The  operations  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  are  described  at  length  in 
the  extract  from  the  superintendent's  report,  given  below. 

In  the  Savage,  a  new  body  of  ore  was  discovered,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  in  the  335-foot  level.  It  is  said  that  this  body,  wMch 
contained  a  large  amount  of  low-grade  ($23)  ore,  was  strangely  over- 
looked in  former  workings.  Mr.  Bonner,  when  superintendent  of  this 
mine,  ^'  drifted  square  up  to  it  and  struck  the  clay  inclosing  it,  then 
'raised'  for  a  few  feet  along  the  clay,  and  stopped  work  without  ever 
cutting  through."  The  old  Potosi  chimney  was  also  worked  to  some 
extent;  but  the  operations  of  the  mine  were  not  specially  profitable,  aa 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  who  declared  in  July 
that,  so  far  as  could  then  be  seen,  the  mine  was  exhausted  of  paying 
ore.  But  the  discovery  of  rich  ore  in  the  1,400-foot  level,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1872,  has  put  a  new  face  on  affairs.  Full  particuhirs  of  this 
discovery  are  not  at  hand,  but  its  significance  is  certainly  ver^-  great. 
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1  qaote  the  following  remarks  upon  it  from  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
Bcport: 

That  the  strike  sboald  occnr  in  this  mine  is  of  far  greater  importance  and  valne  to 
base  the  belief  apon  that  other  mines  will  strike  it  eventaally,  than  if  the  disooyery 
shoald  have  been  made  in  some  mine  more  contiguous  to  tbo  Crown  Point.    Adjacent 
to  it  on  tbo  north  is  the  Gonld  and  Cnrry,  and  on  the  south  the  Hale  aud  Norcross. 
Farther  sontb  is  tbe  ChoUar-Potosi,  and  most  of  the  other  mines  that  are  speculated 
in,  and  called  Washoe  stocks.    The  development  of  ore  in  the  Belcher,  and  its  discov- 
ery in  the  Sava^,  is  the  finding  of  a  paying  vein  almost  at  what  has  been  considered 
tbe  two  extremities  of  the  lode.    Between  these  two  mines  are  located  the  moat  of  the 
mines  that  have  ever  ^aid  dividends,  aud  the  imnortance  of  the  development  aids  to 
substantiate  the  belie!  that  this  lode  is  more  likely  to  bo  a  continnous  than  an  irregu- 
lar, broken  body.    The  Crown  Point's  rich  body  was  mot  at  a  depth  of  about  1,200  feet, 
slthough  ore  of  a  low  grade  was  discovered  DUO  feet  down,  and  that  of  the  Savage  is 
met  at  1,400.    The  declivity  of  the  hill  is  so  great  that  the  Savage  mine,  or  where  their 
new  shaft  is  located,  is  about  200  feet  higher  than  the  Crown  Point,  and  it  would  be 
addnccd  fix>m  this  fact,  that  if  the  country  where  those  mines  are  located  was  a  level 
pUuD,  instead  of  a  hilly  formation,  these  two  mines  would  have  struck  ore  at  about  the 
same  depth.    The  continuity  of  tlus  bod^  may  continue  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  mine, 
as  lately  in  this  claim  a  vein  of  metalliferous  quartz  has  been  discovered,  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  mines  located  on  the  Comstock  lode  proper — the  walls  composed  of 
porphyry  and  clay.    This  new  deposit  goes  as  high  as  ^29  in  silver,  and  considerable 
free  gold  is  |>erceptible  in  the  rock.    This  claim  is  situated  about  one  mile  above  the 
Ophir,  and  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  where  any  mining  operations  have  ever  been  car- 
ried on.    It  has  been  a  question  of  doubt,  ever  since  silver  has  been  discovered  in  that 
conntrv,  as  to  where  this  silver  lode  be^us  and  ends.    For  several  years  back  its  ter- 
miDns  has  been  placed  at  about  the  Ophir  mine ;  but  these  calculations  are  now  apt  to 
be  upset  by  this  recent  discovery.    Between  the  Ophir  and  Sierra  Nevada  mines  mere 
is  a  very  large  section  of  country  that  has  never  been  worked  at  any  great  depth.    An 
impetus  wilfnow  be  given  to  prospect  this  virgin  ground,  and  who  can  foretell  what 
the  result  will  bef 

The  operations  in  the  Goald  and  Gurry  comprised  the  retimbering  of 
between  400  and  500  feet  of  the  shaft  in  which  the  timbers  were  more 
or  less  decayed,  and  the  continuation  of  explorations,  which  resulted, 
up  to  the  close  of  1871,  in  no  discoveries  of  importance.  Tbe  product 
of  the  mine  was  1,713  tons  in  the  lirst  quarter,  gross  value,  $34,946,  and 
315  tons  in  the  third  quarter,  gross  value,  $12,074*  This  product  is 
from  bodies  of  ore  in  upper  levels. 

Prom  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  oper- 
ations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prospects  of  the  Comstock  mines  for  the 
immediate  future  are  most  brilliant.  According  to  the  Alta  California 
the  ore-bodies  in  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  contain  at  least  $90,000,000; 
Wid  this  enormous  value,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  their  discov- 
ery at  the  greatest  depth  attained,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  exten- 
^ve  prospecting,  as  well  as  largely  increased  production. 

In  view  of  the  large  amounts  of  low-grade  ore  which  remain,  and 
other  bodies  of  low  grades  which  are  continually  discovered  in  the  mines, 
the  question  of  the  price  of  labor  becomes  important,  though  the  richer 
discoveries,  by  restoring  to  some  of  the  companies  the  prosperity  which 
has  heretofore  rendered  them  careless  of  this  question,  may  postpone  its 
reasonable  solution.  The  president  of  the  Hale  and  Korcross,  in  his 
aminal  report,  gives  the  following  statement,  showing  the  redu(*.tion  of 
all  expenses,  except  that  of  labor,  within  the  four  years  preceding  1871 : 


Coit  of  timber  per  1,000  feet 

Cost  of  woo<l  per  cord 

CortofiDilliagper|on 

Tots! 

TMd  of  ore  per  ton 

Lobtrper  day 

H.  Ex.  2U— ^ 


186*/. 


131  3S 
15  05 


60  58 

34  14 

4  00 


1870. 


Bodaotion. 


191  3S 
11  33 
11  16i 

31. 92  per  cent. 
S4. 71  per  cent 
21. 42  per  cent. 

43  8U 

25  13 

4  00 


37.  G7  per  cent. 
90. 10  per  eent 
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It  thus  appears  .that  while  the  items  of  timber,  fire- wood,  and  milliDg 
exi)en8e  show  an  average  reduction  of  27.67  per  cent.,  and  tilie  valne  of 
the  ore  reduced  a  decline  of  26.1  per  cent.,  the  wages  of  labor  still  main- 
tain a  high  standard.    CTpon  this  point  the  president  remarks: 

In  aU  miniDg  commanitieB  where  employment  depends  on  the  development  of.hidden 
wealthy  there  must  of  necessity  be  large  nnmbers  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who 
can  be  only  a  charge  and  expense  upon  their  more  fortunate  co-laborers;  bnt  when  cir- 
cumstances, SQch  as  now  exist  in  the  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  already  developed 
on  the  Comstock  lode,  have  placed  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  be  employed  at  prices  from 
If)  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  present  rates,  how  much  better  is  it  for  labor  to  conform 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case  tiian  to  insist  on  prices  of  ten  and  eleven  years  ago,  thereby 
paralysing  work,  and^  in  onler  to  maintain  it«  position,  compelled  to  contribute  a  h^ge 
percentage  of  its  earnings  toward  the  support  of  the  unemployed. 

The  San  Francisco  Stock  Report  of  March  15  says  on  the  same  topic: 

Increased  activity  is  perceptible  in  the  stock  market,  based  upon  confidence  beine 
restored  to  the  existence  of  deposits  of  ore  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  Comstock,  and 
that  of  a  quality  which  will  leave  a  fair  margin  for  profit  over  expenses.  The  great 
cost  of  mining  is  now  becoming  a  subject  of  much  couceru  to  interested  parties,  there 
having  been  no  reduction  made  in  this  department  since  the  organization  of  the  Mincnrs' 
League.  From  well-informe<l  persons  we  learn  that  emplo^'ment  is  friven  to  aboot 
three  thousand  miners,  at  ^per  day ;  this  sum  aggregates  but  §12,000  daily,  being  about 
(360,000  per  month.  The  quantity  of  low-grade  ore  existing  in  some  of  the  luioes  is 
very  extensive,  while  many  outside  claims  are  compelled  to  lie  idle  on  account  of  high- 

Sriced  labor.    To  extract  these  vast  deposits  and  to  work  idle  mines,  employment  could 
e  given  to  at  least  treble  the  number  of  men  now  employed,  but  a  reduction  is  neces- 
sary;  though  the  amount  is  but  trilling  to  each  mau,  yet  the  aggregate  sum  would  en- 
able mines  to  be  worked  without  calling  monthly  upon  stockholders  to  meet  the  euor- 
moos  demands  for  labor  that  they  are  now  subject  to.    The  strength  of  these  trade 
combiuations  consists  more  in  numbers  and  in  the  wealth  that  they  coUcctively  can 
command  than  in  the  threats  of  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  those  who  are  their 
employers,  if  the  employ<^s*  demands  are  not  acceded  to.    If  the  miners  would  consent 
to  a  reduction  to  $3  per  day,  (which  is  more  in  proportion  to  what  they  were  receiving 
before  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  which  reduced  Mie  freight  tariffs  so  much  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  to  them  now  at  nearly  50  per  cent,  lower  than  pre- 
viously,) employment  could  bo  given  to  niue  thousand  men,  and  thus,  instead  of  these 
men  controlling  among  themselves  but  $12,000  per  day,  they  would  control  $27,000,  and 
a  fiir  larger  force,  which,  to  di8i)lace,  would  cause  more  trouble,  and  it  would  be  au  al- 
most impossibility  to  replace  such  a  large  number  without  causing  losses  that  a  years 
time  would  hardly  meet.    And  this  reduction  would  result  greatly  to  their  good,  and  in  a 
manner  to  which  they  pay  but  little  attention.    Most  of  these  miners  speculate  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  m  the  stock  of  the  mines  in  that  district.    When  the  mines  have 
good  deposits  of  ore,  which  enable  them  to  meet  expenses  and  disburse  dividends,  tb» 
miner  that  has  stock  in  such  mines  is  in  far  better  condition  than  when  he  is  called 
upon  for  money  to  meet  assessments,  for  which  there  would  be  no  need  if  he  would, 
consent  to  a  slight  reduction  in  his  demands.    If  he  will  thus  take  into  consideration, 
the  sum  he  has  thus  paid  out  and  the  losses  he  has  suflered  by  the  depreciation  of  th9 
stock  he  has  held,  he  will  find  out  that  a  greater  call  than  25  per  cent,  upon  his  $4 
per  day  has  been  made,  and  that  these  deposits  still  remain,  which,  if  he  but  consente<l. 
to  make  the  price  of  his  labor  proportionate  to  the  ))rices  of  other  commodities,  wonl<l. 
have  been  worked,  and  by  the  extracting  of  them  the  necessity  of  many  assessments 
would  have  never  existed,  and  thus  indirectly  his  labor  would  bring  to  him  more  thais- 
$4  daily  by  the  maintaining  of  the  value  of  the  stock  which  he  held,  and  the  doin^^ 
away  of  assessments  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Sutro  Tunnel  scheme  have  bronghl:^ 
out  a  good  deal  of  interesting  evidence  concerning  the  Comstock  mine^^ 
and  the  methods  of  working  now  employed  there. 

A  law  of  Congress,  approved  April  4, 1871,  authorized  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  two 
engineer  ofiftcers  of  the  Army  and  one  mining  or  ci\al  engineer,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  Suti'o  Tunnel,  with  special  reference  to  the 
importance,  feasibility,  cost,  and  time  required  to  construct  the  same; 
the  value  of  the  bullion  extracted  from  the  mines  on  the  Comstock 
lode ;  their  present  and  probable  future  production  ;  also,  the  geologi- 
cal and  practical  value  of  said  tunnel  as  an  exploring  work,  and  its 
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general  bearing  npon  onr  mining  and  other  national  interests  in  ascer- 
tainiog  the  practicability  of  deep-mining. 

The  commission,  consisting  of  Major  Oenerals  H.  O.  Wright  and  J. 
6.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Wesley  Newoomb,  transmitted  its  report,  December 
1,  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who  transmitted  it,  January  4,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  transmitted  it,  January  6,  to  Congress.*  This  rei)ort 
contains  mnch  interesting  information,  thongh  it  mast  be  pronoanced 
in  many  respects  superficial  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  commission  estimates  the  total  yield  of  the  lode,  irom  1859  to 
1871,  at  $125,000,000 ;  and  the  present  annual  protluct  at  $15,000,000. 
As  regards  the  probable  future  yield,  it  is  declared  that  no  claim  can 
be  made  to  anything  like  ivccuracy,  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
ore-bodies  are  now  developed.  The  commission  declares  its  belief  that 
^e  lode  is  a  true  fissure-vein,  extending  downward  indefinitely  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth ;  but  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  ore-bearing  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  to  be  based  upon  probabilities,  and  the  actual  results 
experienced  in  deep-mining  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  favor  the  finding  of  ore  down  to  the  low- 
est depths  that  can  be  reached. 

The  report  declares  that,  as  an  exploring  work  for  dee][>-mining,  the 
Sotro  Tunnel  merits  favorable  consideration ;  indeed,  that  it^  value  for 
this  purpose  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  be  called  in  question.  With 
regard  to  drainage  and  ventilation,  it  is  concluded  that  the  tunnel 
would  not  be  a  necessity  for  these  puri>ose8.  This  part  of  the  report 
is  remarkably  wanting  in  definiteness  and  force.  In  the  matter  of 
drainage,  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  made  no  original  investiga- 
tions whatever,  but  to  have  accepted  without  question  the  conclusions 
of  several  superintendents  of  the  mines — that  is  to  say,  of  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  parties  who  are  opposing  the  construction  of  the  tunnel. 
They  were  thus  led  to  the  startling  conclusion,  among  others,  that  the 
cost  of  raising  water  from  the  mines  is  already  very  slight^  and  will 
decrease  still  fhrther  as  the  workings  advance  in  depth.  This  opinion 
is  open  to  challenge  on  four  grounds:  First,  it  ignores  the  indirect  cost 
of  drainage  by  means  of  pumps,  i.  e.,  the  e^^d  time  and  labor,  aside 
from  the  mere  cost  of  pumping,  involved  in  this  method,  and  the  Ire-, 
qaent  loss  and  delay  arising,  particularly  upon  the  Comstock  vein,  from 
Aidden  influx  of  large  bodies  of  water.f    Secondly,  it  is  based  upon 

'See  Senate  Docamenta,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  Forty-second  Coucress,  second  session, 
tin  mostration  of  this  point,  the  following  article  from  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
report  of  January  26  is  ^iveu : 

^Koet  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  mining  In  its  incipient  staj^e  have  been  oyer- 
c<nBe  by  the  many  improvements  made  upon  the  machinery  then  in  use.    The  horse- 
whim  has  been  superseded  by  the  steam-engine,  and  by  which  appliance  hundreds  of 
toDBof  ore  are  raised  to  the  surface  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  formerly  but  ten 
^ere  extracted,  and  at  a  greatly  less  cost.    New  inventions  have  succeeded  the  old 
^orm  of  pans,  and  now  70  (and  frequently  90)  per  cent,  is  returned  by  the  mills,  t(» 
l^t  40  and  50  in  the  early  days  of  mining.    Rock-breakers  worked  by  steam  are  used 
in  place  of  the  heavy  sledge-hammer  propelled  by  manual  labor.    lu  all  the  depart- 
i&enta  great  improvements  have  been  made,  which  have  proven  of  incalculable  value 
to  inio«»-owners.    The  expenses,  by  the  application  of  steam  and  new  inventions, 
liave  been  decreased  almost  50  per  cent.,  and  lives  that  were  formerly  constantly  in 
jeopardy,  are  now  almost  always  comparatively  sale  by  the  use  of  the  safety-cage. 
Id  every  minutia  pertaining  to  mining  matters  there  has  been  an  improvement  upon 
the  primitive  mode  that  was  in  use  ten  to  twelve  years  ago.    All  the  obstacles  that 
nature  seemed  to  present  to  prevent  the  success  of  Imman  skill  have  been  overcome, 
with  one  oxoeption,  and  that  is  the  prevention  of  water  interfering  with  work  in  the 
ninea.    When  water  flooded  upper  parts  uf  a  mine,  no  little  trouble  was  experienced 
to  drain  it  oat,  while  the  expense  was  proportionately  large.    This  was  at  a  time 
when  500  to  800  feet  were  considered  great  depths  for  a  shaft.    Sni>erintendents  fre- 
quently complained  of  vexations  delays  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit  by  this 
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observations  referring  to  the  third  of  a  series  of  unosaally  dry  years, 
when  the  amount  of  water  was  exceptionally  small.  Thirdly,  it  takes 
into  account  but  a  small  portion  of  the  vein,  and  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  fear  of  striking  bodies  of  water  has  been  one  cause  limiting 
the  amount  of  exploration  in  the  mines.  It  has  often  been  pointed  oat 
that  the  water  in  the  Com  stock  frequently  occurs  in  portions  of  the 
vein-mass  surrounded  with  clay-seams,  and  that  this  clay  is  so  tenacious 
as  to  support  a  heavy  column  of  water,  so  long  as  it  is  not  broken 
through  in  mining.  Now  it  has  repeatedly  hapiiened  that*  fearing  to 
cut  through  such  a  s^m  of  clay^  the  miners  have  failed  to  find  a  lK>dy 
of  ore  which  lay  behind  it.  This  is  apparently  the  only  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  ore-body  discovered  in  January,  1871,  in  the  300-foot 
level  of  the  Savage  mine,  had  been  followed  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  th&  outside  of  its  clay  sheathing  years  ago ;  but  the  clay  was 
nowhere  cut  through,  and  the  presence  of  ore  was  consequently  not  at 
that  time  ascertained.  Deliverance  from  the  water-risk  would,  in  my 
opinion,  permit  further  explorations  of  the  upper  lev^els  of  several 
mines,  which,  notv^ithstanding  the  large  amount  of  work  which  has 
been  done  in  drifting  upon  them,  I  believe  are  still  not  so  thoroughly 
prospected  as  to  justify  abandonment.  The  careful  study  of  the  min- 
ing maps  suggests  this  opinion,  and  the  history  of  the  repeated  dis- 
coveries of  overlooked  bodies  of  ore  confirms  it  Fourthly,  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  raising  water  will  be  still  less  at  greater  depths,  ig- 
nores the  phenomenon  presented  by  artesian  borings,  namely,  that 
subterranean  supplies  of  water  from  distant  sources  are  struck  at 
depths  between  2,000  and  5,000  feet.  The  origin  of  such  streams  and 
springs  may  be  a  hundred  miles  away ;  and  the  local  dryness  of  the 
place  where  the  boring  is  made  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  ventilation,  the  report  of  the  commissioners  is  still 
less  satisfactory.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  educated  engineers  should 
lend  their  names  to  such  statements  as  the  following : 

Eveu  with  all  the  aid  that  tho  tunnel  can  he  expected  to  afford,  it  is  the  opinion  ot 
the  commission  that  mochanienl  ventilation  hy  hlowers,  operated  hy  steam  or  other 
power,  would  still  he  needed  at  the  headings  and  in  the  stopes  where  tho  air  from  the 
tunnel  would  not  penetrate. 

According  to  natural  laws  as  at  present  understood  and  received,  the  air  entering 
the  proposed  tunnel  wonld  pass  througli  it  and  np  the  shafts  of  the  mines  hy  the 

annoyance,  and  often  work  was  stopix^l  for  weeks.  Men  of  ingenuity  set  themselves 
to  thinking,  and  pumps  of  considerably  more  force  were  invented,  which,  for  a  time, 
were  successful  in  ohviating  this  difficulty ;  hut  now  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  such  depths 
that  more  powerful  machinery  must  be  put  in  use ;  ami  in  a  few  years  another  chance 
will  have  to  he  made,  for  the  power  will  then  he  too  light  for  the  depths  that  will  be 
attained.  Vast  outlays  of  money  will  bo  required  to  put  this  machinery  in  place,  and 
work  in  the  mine,  for  the  tinio  being,  will  likely  be  stopped.  Tho  aqueous  fluid 
seems  to  have  turned  out  to  bo  the  greatest  obstacle  that  nature  has  presented  to  hu- 
man skill  to  conquer  in  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  ;  and  even  with  the  powerful  ma- 
chinery now  in  use,  work  has  to  be  stopped  in  those  portions  of  the  mines  where 
water  has  gained  upon  pumps ;  as,  for  instance,  the  superintendent  of  the  Crowu 
Point,  in  a  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  in  speaking  of  the  1,300  level,  says:  '  On  the  1,300 
level  nothing  is  being  done,  and  nothing  will  be  done  until  the  water  is  drained  off, 
which  will  x>i'obably  take  three  weeks.'  This  mine  has  one  of  the  most  nowerfm 
pumping-works  upon  the  Comstock,  and  yet  so  groat  a  headway  was  gainea  by  the 
water,  that  work  was  forced  to  be  stopped  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  mine.  No  ap- 
pliance now  in  use  is  of  suHicient  power  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, and  the  skill  of  the  supcrinttindont,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  beet  miners 
in  Nevada,  is  put  to  a  severe  test  to  drain  it  out  in  the  time  specified  above.  Consid- 
erable portion  of  tho  expense  incurred  in  mining  is  caused  by  the  hoisting  and  drain- 
ing of  water,  and  he  who  will  devise  means  whereby  this  difficulty  will  be  conquered 
and  which  wiU  prove  permanent,  will  not  only  bo  a  great  benefactor,  but  wiU  meet 
with  such  a  com]>ensation  as  will  place  him  in  a  position  far  above  want.'' 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  "  devised''  more  simple  and  efficient  for  this  purpose  than 
a  deep  tunnel. 
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«08iMt  and  tliorelbrebjr  the  most  direct  cbannels,  thereby  conferriDg  little  if  any  benefit 
^vuti  the  slopes  and  drifts  not  in  the  line  of  anch  direct  transit.  Hence  the  necessity 
Wliich,  is  assumed  for  a  continuance  of  mechanical  ventilation  for  certain  portions  of 
the  mines  after  the  comi>letion  of  the  tnnnel. 

And  here  it  msy  be  proper  to  allnde  to  certain  anomalies  observed  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode,  as  well  as  in  mines  upon  lodes  lying  to  the  easi- 
wild.    According  to  the  received  laws  of  ventilation  it  would  have  been  assumed  that, 
in  the  case  of  two  shafts  connected  at  bottom  by  drifts,  the  air-current  would  pass 
down  tiie  lower  and  through  the  drifts  up  the  nigher,  and  that  this  rule  would  be 
without  exception  where  not  influenced  by  circumstances  of  situation  or  artificial  causes; 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  long  adit  or  tunnel,  the  inner  extremity  of  which  was  connected 
wUh  the  sorface  by  a  shaft,  the  outer  being  directly  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  corrent  would  be  through  the  tunnel  and  up  tlie  shaft.     In  the  former  case  the 
cnrrent  was  found  to  be  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  it 
baling  been  permanently  changed  in  one  instance,  after  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  one 
of  the  mines  thus  connected ;  the  down-draught  having  been  tlirough  the  shorter  shaft 
Wfore  the  fire^  and  throoffh  the  longer  ever  since.    In  the  latter,  case,  which  applies  to 
two  tunnels  visited  by  the  commission,  the  down-draught  was  into  and  downward 
through  the  shafts  and  out  of  the  tunnels  in  a  very  strongly  perceptible  current.    In 
Tifiw,  therefore,  of  these  anomalies,  it  would  seem  uncertain  whether  the  current  of 
air  would  pass  through  the  proposed  tuunel  into  the  mines  and  out  through  the  shafts, 
or  (he  levene.    So  far  as  the  ventilation  is  concerned,  it  will  be  of  little  importance 
which  way  the  current  should  pass.     Probably  the  mines  would  be  the  more  bene- 
fited by  its  passing  downward  through  them  and  out  of  the  tunnel,  than  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

The  anthor  of  these  paragraphs  seems  to  be  ignorant  that  the  air- 
enrrent  of  a  strong  natural  ventilatioi>  can  be  carried,  by  simple  con- 
trivances, to  all  the  headings  and  stopes  at  will ;  that  it  can  be  split  into 
separate  currents,  and  these  conducted  wherever  they  are  needed;  that 
tbis  is  not  only  theoretically  possible,  but  actually  practiced  in  large 
mines ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  current  supplied  by  a  connection  l^- 
tween  a  horizontal  tunnel  and  a  shaft  2,000  feet  deep  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  mechanical  blowers  now  employed  at  the  Com- 
fitock  mines. 

The  talk  about  "anomalies^  in  the  direction  of  the  current  is  absurd, 
as  a  plain  statement  o£the  theory  of  natural  ventilation  will  show.  The 
Hir  at  each  opening  of  a  mine  (the  downcast  shaft  or  tunnel-mouth, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  upcast  shaft)  is  under  the  pressure  of  a 
oolomn  of  air,  extending  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.    Taking 
&r  illustration  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  shaft  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  a  tunnel,  we  have  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel  two  different  press- 
iires.     At  the  outer  end  there  is  the  column  of  exterior  air  already 
iDentioned ;  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  shorter  column  of  exterior  air 
(tenninating  at  the  top  of  the  shaft)  plus  the  column  of  interior  air  in 
tbe  shaft.    It  is  evident  that  if  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  shaft  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  air  outside,  the  pressure  will  be  the  same  at  both 
ends  of  the  tunnel,  and  there  will  be  no  current  at  all.    If  the  air  in  tbe 
shaft,  being  warmer,  is  lighter  than  the  air  outside,  the  pressure  at  that 
end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  less,  and  there  will  be  a  current  in  through 
the  tunnel  and  out  through  tlie  shaft,  with  a  power  and  speed  deter- 
mined by  the  difference  in  weight,  with  a  due  allowance  for  drag  or 
friction  of  air.    In  most  mines  in  temperate  climates,  not  exceeding  500 
or  600  feet  in  depth,  the  draught  is  one  way  in  winter  and  the  other  way 
in  summer,  because  the  temperature  in  the  mine  is  at  one  time  in  the 
year  higher,  and  at  another  time  lower,  than  the  temperature  outside. 
Wit^  a  mine  so  deep  as  to  give  an  excess  of  temperature  inside,  over  the 
summer  temperature  outside,  the  current  will  always  be  one  way.    Even 
a  slight  difference  of  heat  being  multiplied  by  the  length  of  a  very  deep 
shaft,  makes  a  mighty  difference  in  icclght  of  air-column^  which  is  the 
moving  force. 
The  course  of  ventilation  between  two  shafts,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
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on  different  levels,  is  (firiction  ftc,  aside)  what  it  woald  be  for  a  tunnel 
and  shaft,  the  depth  of  which  is  equal  to  the  said  difference  of  level. 
When  two  shafts  with  their  mouths  on  the  same  level  are  connected  by 
a  drift  below,  there  is  at  first  no  impulse  to  a  current  in  either  direction, 
unless  for  some  reason  the  air  in  one  shaft  is  warmer  than  that  in  the 
other.  But  if  the  air  in  both  is  equally  warm,  and  warmer  than  the  air 
outsidey  then  upon  any  slight  cause  starting  the  current  in  either  direc* 
tion,  it  will  continue  for  au  indefinite  period,  though  with  no  great 
strength,  in  that  direction,  because  the  place  of  the  warm  air  passing 
l^m  one  shaft  into  the  other  will  immediately  be  filled  by  cold  air  pour- 
ing into  the  top  of  the  first,  and  thus  a  permanent  inequality  in  the 
weight  of  the  two  columns  will  be  introduced.  But  should  the  air  out- 
side become  warmer  than  that  inside,the  current  will  cease ;  because, 
in  that  case,  the  outside  air  entering  the  top  of  the  shaft  finom  which 
the  movement  was  taking  place  through  the  drift,  would  make  that 
.column  lighter,  not  heavier,  than  the  other,  and  so  would  tend  to  stop 
or  reverse  the  current. 

The  formula  and  calculation  of  the  theoretical  effect  of  the  difference 
in  temperature  inside  and  outside  of  a  mine  are  not  difficult.  What  is 
difficult  is  the  calculation  of  the  drag  and  other  hinderances  which 
diminish  the  power  and  speed  of  the  current.  Leaving  these,  for  the 
present,  out  of  the  calculation,  it  may  be  shown  mathematically  as  fol- 
lows : 

Let  T  be  the  temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  above  freezing-point 
of  the  outer  air;  t  that  ofthe  air  in  the  mine;  a  the  co-efficent  of  expansion, 
(according  to  Dalton,  about  0.0023  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit;)  H  tbe 
depth  of  the  shaft  above  the  tunnel ;  and  M  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  highest  opening  of  the  mine,  and  let  it  be  assumed  that  T 
is  less  than  t. 

The  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  will  then  be — 

P  =  M  +  n  of  the  temperature  T, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  shaft, 

P»  =  M  +  H  ^  ^^^^  of  the  temperature  T. 
The  excess  of  pressure  at  the  tunnel-month  will  therefore  be — 

\l  +  atj         \         1  +  aty^  \L  +  atJ 

This  may  be  designated  h. 

For  H  =  2,000  feet,  T  =  33o  above  freezing-point,  and  t  =  53^  abov^ 
ft'eezing-point,  we  have — 

*  «  P— pi  s=  2,000  X  .0023  ("51=-^^^=  82 
or  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  at  the  temperature  T,  82  feet  high. 


The  general  formula  tor  velocity  under  a  pressure  P  being  t>  =  V  "JgP^ 
we  have  here  for  the  pressure  P — P^  as  above  obtained, 

or,  for  the  special  case  assumed — 

V  =  Vl6i^  =  72  feet  per  second. 

The  quantity  admitted  must  be  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  th0 
tnnnel-opeuing  by  this  velocity. .  Thus,  140  feet  area  would  allow  over 
000,000  cubic  ieet  per  minute  to  pass. 
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Tbe  'effect  of  drag  or  Mction  will  be  presently  considered.  Disre- 
garding resistances^  we  find  from  the  foregoing  formula — 

1.  The  quantity  of  the  entering  air  is  proportional  to  the  velocity ; 

2.  The  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  depth,  and 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  in  temperature  inside  and  outside  of 
the  mine. 

A  part  of  the  surplus  pressure  P  —  FUs  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  fiiction.  This  loss,  measured  in  heiglTt  of  air-column,  is, 
according  to  D'Aubisson — 

g     A 

M  being  an  empirical  co-effLcient  (about  0.01  feet,)  A  the  area,  C  the 
perimeter,  and  L  the  length,  of  the  air-passage,  and  v  the  velocity  of 
tbe  current.  Velocity,  and  therefore  power,  is  moreover  lost  in  over- 
coming extra  resistance  when  the  current  passes  from  a  large  passage 
into  a  smaller  one,  the  new  velocity  being  nearly 

«^  =  tJ  X  -^ 
A 

or  the  two  velocities  being  proportional  to  the  two  sectional  areas  of 
passage. 

For  a  given  case,  the  pressure  must  outweigh  all  resistances.    As- 
suming the  sectional  area  to  be  constant,  we  have — 

*=  —  X-r  xLt^,  whence 
g      A 


*=V^^*5^^M 


Since  the  theoretical  velocity,  apart  from  resistances,  is  VSyS,  we 
infer  from  this  formula  that  the  actual  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
sqaare  root  of  the  relation  between  perimeter  and  area  of  the  section 
of  the  air- way,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  air-way.  On  the  supposition  of  a*tunnel  20,000  feet  long 
and  a  shaft  2,000  feet  deep,  with  sectional  area  of  140  square  feet  and 
perimeter  of  60  feet-  the  theoretical  velocity  due  to  a  difference  of  20^ 
in  temperature  would  be  reduced  from  72  feet  to  6.8  feet  per  second. 

It  appears  firom  the  formulas,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  velocity  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  depth,  and  to  the  square  root  of  the 
difference  in  temperature.  Hence,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
Ventilation  through  a  shaft  2,000  feet  deep,  connected  with  a  tunnel, 
Compares  in  effectiveness  with  the  ventilation  through  two  shafts  reach- 
ing to  the  same  depth,  differing,  say,  220  feet  in  level  at  the  surface, 
^  ^2,000  to  V22O9  or  nearly  3  to  1.  Again,  other  things  being  equal, 
»  difference  of  temperature  of  6^  would  be  half  as  effective  in  natural 
Ventilation  as  one  of  20^.  Such  conclusions  as  these  may  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  demonstration.  The  formulas  I  have  given 
^re  not  intended  for  any  other  use  than  to  show  the  definite  relations 
^d  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  student  who  desires  to  find  a  more 
thorough  mathematical  discussion  of  the  question  may  consult  Peclet's 
Treatise  on  Heat  and  its  Applications,  or,  still  better  for  this  special 
purpose,  Combes'  A6rage  des  Mines,  Vol.  H,  p.  336,  and  elsewhere.* 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  which  should  have  been  made 

*In  this  brief  discassion  I  have  foUowed  Lottaer  and  Serlo,  Leitfadeu  zur  Bergbau- 
Inuide,  Vol.  II,  p.  145,  et  seq. 
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by  the  Sutro  Tunnel  oommissioners.  In  the  absence  of  it  no  one  can 
say,  from  the  imperfect  data  at  hand,  exactly  what  woald  be  the  ven- 
tilating effect  of  that  tnnnel;  and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  more  than 
disappointment  at  finding  in  a  report  which,  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated,  wonld  seriously  consider  a  question  of  such  importances 
nothing  on  the  subject  but  the  unscientific  and  inaccurate  talk  about 
^^  anomalies"  and  %' violations  of  the  laws  of  ventilation,"  in  which 
engineers  have  no  right  to  indulge. 

It  is  due  to  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  composed  this  commission, 
to  say  that  they  construed  the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed 
as  directing  them  to  do  no  more  than  they  have  done.  If  this  was  the 
case  it  was  an  unfortunate  defect  in  the  law.  The  only  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  skill  and  experience  of  such  men  was,  I  think,  in  re- 
quiring them  to  stndy  the  question  as  engineers,  not  as  tourists.  Their 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  all  branches  is  apparently  careftd 
and  trustworthy.    I  subjoin  it  in  full : 

EBtimates  qf  costs  <]f  the  Sutro  Tunnel. 

Cost  of  siDkins  shaft  No.  1, 109  sqnare  feet  area  and  depth  of  530  feet,  in- 
clading  took,  labor,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  at  $40.24  per  foot  of 
depth,  (being  the  average  cost  in  the  seven  principal  mines  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lode) 121,327  20 

Same,  shaft  No.  2,  109  sqnare  feet,  1,025  feet  deep,  at  $40.24 41,246  00 

Same,  shaft  No.  3, 109  square  feet,  1,319  feet  deep,  at  $40.24 53, 076  56 

fame,  shaft  No.  4, 109  square  feet,  1,499  feet  deep,  at  |40.24 60,319  76 

ame,  shaft  No.  5, 109  sqnare  feet,  1,465  feet  deep,  at  $40.24 58, 951  60 

Same,  shaft  No.  6, 109  sqnare  feet,  1,465  feet  deep,  at  $40.24 58,951  60 

Prdiminary  tunneU  or  drifts, 

m 

Cost  of  labor,  tools,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  for  drift  of 

main  tunnel,  6  feet  wide,  7  feet  high,  and  19,790  feet  long, 

at  $16.90  per  rnnning  foot,  (being  the  average  cost  of  2,185 

feet  completed  July  1, 1871) $393,82100 

Deduct  value  of  one-half  of  timber  of  drift,  T^hich  may  be 

used  again  as  the  enlargmpnt  progresses 14,644  60 

379,176  40 

Cost  of  labor,  tools,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  used  in  drifts 

of  branch  tunnel,  6  feet  by  7  feet,  by  12,000  feet  long,  at 

$19.90  per  running  foot 238,800  00 

Deduct  value  of  one-half  timber  of  drifts  used  a  second  time       8, 880  00 

229,920  00 

Cost  of  enlargement  of  drift  to  full  size  of  tunnel,  13^  feet  by  12  feet,  by 

19,720  feet  long,  2,366,400  cubic  feet,  at  25  cents 591,600  OC 

Same,  of  branch  tunnel,  12,000  feet  long,  1,440,000  cubic  feet,  at  25  cents.  360, 000  0( 
Cost  of  timbering  main  tunnel  full  size,  19,720  feet  in  length,  at  $17.34  x>er 

running  foot 341,944  8( 

Same,  of  the  branch  tunnel,  12,000  feet,  at  $17.34 208,080  0( 

Cost  of  general  material  and  sundries,  including  surveying  instruments, 

large  transit  building  for  the  same,  boarding  and  lod^mg  nouses,  barns, 

horses,  carts,  magazines,  blowers,  air-pipes,  &c.,  for  four  shafts  of  main 

tunnel 66,439  0 

Same,  for  branch  tunnel,  two  shafts 20, 000  0 

Cost  of  hoisting  and  pumping  engines  and  machinery  for  four  shafts  of 

main  tunnel 121,679  0 

Same,  for  branch  tunnel,  two  shafts 108, 930  0 

Cost  of  boilers  and  parts,  four  shafts,  main  tunnel 33, 736  4 

Cost  of  boilers  and  parts,  two  shafts,  branch  tunnel 25, 256  0 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  the  erection  of  machinery,  and  temporary 

buildings  to  cover  the  same,  for  the  four  shafts  of  main  tunnel 32, 265  0 

Same,  for  the  two  shafts  of  branch  tunnel 21, 510  0 
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Cost  of  material  and  time  employed  in  attending  maohinery  dnring  tbe 

ilDldng  of  four  shafts,  main  tmiuel $138,734  27 

Suiie,forthe  two  shafts  of  branch  tnnnel 82,4d9  50 

flame,  daring  the  running  of  the  preliminary  tnnnel  of  the  main  tunnel . .  324, 784  90 

8tme  of  branch  tunnel 216,523  26 

Cost  of  appliances  for  Imuling  rock  and  ore  out  of  main  tnnnel 50, 000  00 

Oott  of  appliances  for  hauling  lock  and  ore  out  of  branch  tunnel 35, 000  00 

Add  fivr  office  expenses,  superintendence,  engineering,  and  contingencies, 

cent 736,388  25 


Total  cost  in  gold 4,418,329  50 

RECAPITULATION. 

Main  tannol.  Branch  tunnel. 

Sfaddng  shafts $175,969  52  $117,903  20 

BmmiDg  preliminary  tunnels 379,176  40  229,920  00 

SnhHgement  of  drifts  to  size  of  tunnel 591,600  00  360.000  00 

TSmbering full-size  tunnel 341,944  80  208,080  00 

General  materials  and  sundries 66,439  00  20,000  00 

Engines  and  machinery 121,679  00  108,930  00 

Boto and  attachments 33,736  40  25,256  00 

Erection  of  machinery  and  temporary  buildings  for  same         32, 265  00  21, 510  00 

Attending  machinery  in  sinking  shahs 138,734  27  82,489  50 

Ditto  in  running  preliminary  tunnels 324,784  90  216,523  26 

EodlfiSB  wire-rope,&c 50,000  00  35,000  00 

2,256,329  29  1,425,611  96 
Oflee  expenses,  superintendence,  engineering,  contingent 

dei^  20  per  cent 451,265  86  285,122  39 

2,707,595  15  1,710,734  35 


Time  repaired  to  complete  tunnel,  • 

DepthofshaftNo.  4,  (the deepest) :.  1,499  feet. 

Average  daily  progress  in  the  shafts  of  the  Comstock 3  feet. 

Kvinber  of  days  required  to  sink  shaft  No.  4, 1,499  feet 500  days. 

Wliole  length  of  main  tunnel 19, 790  feet. 

DHtance  penetrated  by  preliminary  tunnel,  July  1, 1871 2, 185  feet. 

Average  daily  progress  in  preliminarv  tunnel 4^\fj  feet. 

Biitaoce  penetrate  when  shaft  No.  4  reaches  tunnel-level 4, 260  feet. 

Distance  remaining  to  be  penetrated  at  that  time 15, 530  feet. 

Kvaberof  available  workmg  headings 9 

Greatest  distance  to  be  penetrated  by  any  drift  to  meet  the  drift  from  the 

adjacent  shaft 2, 432  feet. 

Time  required  to  run  above  distance  at  4.15  per  day 586  days. 

Total  time  required  to  sink  shafts  and  run  drifts 1,086  days. 

Additional  time  reanired  to  enlarge  tunnel  to  full  size 100  days. 

Total  time  requirea  to  complete  main  tnnnel 1,186  days. 

Knmber  of  years  required  to  complete  main  tnnuel : 3^  years. 

Himber  of  feet  of  branch  tunnel  run  from  four  headings  at  bottom  of 

ihafts  Nos.  5  and  6, 1,465  feet  deep,  when  main  tunnel  is  completed. . .  414  feet. 
Additional  time  required  to  extend  branch  tnnnel  to  12,000  feet,  working 

two  headings 50  days* 

Total  time  to  complete  main  and  branch  tnnnels,  (mannal  labor^ 3 1^  years* 

Total  time  to  complete  main  and  branch  tnnnels,  (by  machinery; 2fo  years. 

I  caunot  hero  discuss  the  question  raised  by  the  commission  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  concentrating  ores  or  tailings  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
Their  conclusion  is  that  they  do  not  know,  and  their  recommendation  is 
that  a  commission  be  sent  to  Europe  to  find  out ! 

An  investigation  is  now  in  progress  liefore  the  Committee  of  the 
floiifie  of  Bepresentatives  on  Mines  and  Mining,  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  and  many  other  experts  have  been  witnesses,  and 
the  results  will,  no  doubt,  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  Comstock  lode,  the  SutroTuunel  chapter  of  which  is  already  quite 
volomiuoos.    Feuding  this  inquiry  and  the  proposed  action  of  Congress 
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ill  tlie  matter,  the  company  has  began  operations  with  considerable 
vigor,  as  will  appear  by  the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  tor  the  months  of  December,  1871,  and  January  and 
February,  1872: 

We  Lavo  met  with  maoy  difficultiee  daring  that  time,  cansed  mainly  by  an  nntitnany 
severe  winter,  the  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  and  snow  iiaving  made  the  roads  almost 
impassable.  As  spring  approaches  wo  may  look  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles ;  in 
fact,  the  latest  accounts  give  favorable  news  in  regard  to  the  weather  and  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  roads. 

Yon  will  perceive  by  the  annexed  statements  that  the  expenditures  were— 

For  the  mouth  of  December,  1871 928,821  04 

For  the  month  of  January,  1872 43,517  40 

For  the  month  of  February,  1872 50,490  41 

Or  a  total  for  the  three  months  of 122,880  85 


This  does  not  include  any  expenditures  incurred  by  the  San  Francisco  office. 

In  December  last  work  was  commenced  on  all  four  of  our  shafts,  and  the  same  has 
been  prosecuted  since  with  due  energy  by  day  and  night.  On  the  24th  of  this  month 
the  progress  at  the  different  points  was' as  foUow« : 

Length  of  tunnel 2,801  feet 

Depth  of  shaft  No.  1 120  feet 

Depth  of  shaft  No.  2 282  feet. 

Depth  of  shaft  No.  3 147  feet. 

Depth  of  shaft  No.  4 120  feet. 

The  slow  progress  of  shafts  Nos.  1  and  4  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  has  been  encountered,  and  that  the  pumping-uiachinery  was 
delayed  on  the  road.  Shaft  No.  2,  in  which  the  quantity  of  water  was  small,  has  been 
progressing  steadily  ever  since  its  first  commencement. 

In  December  last  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Diamond  Drill  Company  for  the  use 
of  diamond  drills  in  all  portions  of  the  works.  One  of  these  drills  has  arrived  at  the 
tunnel,  and  experiments  are  beinc  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mods 
of  employing  it.  With  these  drilb  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  monthly  adraiiM 
in  the  tunnel  will  bo  250  feet,  and  that  of  the  shafts  150  feet.  We  may,  therefore,  look 
for  a  more  rapid  progress  as  soon  as  these  are  in  fnU  operation,  which  we  hope  wiU  bo 
the  case  by  June  next. 

Temporary  steam-engines  and  buildings  have  been  erected  on  all  the  shafts;  alao^ 
extra  boilers  and  steam-pumps  have  been  placed  in  operation,  all  of  sufficient  capacitr 
to  reach  a  depth  of  500  to  80()  feet.  After  that  dcptn  is  reached  machinery  of  manh 
larger  dimeusious  will'  be  required,  both  for  hoisting  and  pumping. 

We  have  received  estimates  for  the  hoisting-machinery  from  four  of  the  machine- 
works  at  San  Francisco,  the  lowest  bid  amounting  to  $05,000.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  erection,  including  buildings,  will  probably  amount  to  a  similar  sum. 

No  specifications  for  large  pum ping-machinery  have  as  yet  been  submitted. .  Thev 
will  be  made  out  shortly,  and  bids,  based  upon  them,  invited  from  the  founderies.  A 
rough  estiiiiate  of  its  cost,  and  placing  the  same  in  running  order,  may  be  given  at 
$200,000.  All  this  heavy  machinery  should  be  contract<ed  for  within  the  next  sixty 
days,  since  it  will  require  at  least  four  months  to  construct  and  erect  the  same,  it  being 
highly  desirable  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work  that  no  delay  should  occur  on 
that  account. 

The  necessary  tools  for  a  first-class  machine-shop  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel — such 
as  lathes,  planing-machines,  drills,  &c. — have  arrived,  and  a  suitable  building  and 
steam-engine  have  been  erected. 

We  have  almost  completed  an  excellent  wagon-road,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  Icacling  over  the  first  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  1,350  feet,  to  shaft  No.  2, 
situated  in  a  ravine  just  beyond.  From  that  point  an  old  road  to  Virginia  City  has 
been  placed  in  repair. 

The  poles  for  a  telegraph-lino  from  Dayton  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  from 
thence  to  the  four  shafts  and  Virginia  City,  have  been  placed  in  position,  and  instru- 
ments  at  seven  ditlerent  stations  will  be  in  operation  before  long. 

We  have  erected  commodious  boarding  and  lodging  houses  mr  the  accommodation 
of  the  men  at  each  of  the  four  shafts,  also  a  new  one  of  much  larger  dimensions  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

The  number  of  men  employed  was — 

During  December 159  men. 

During  January 2CU  men. 

During  February 326  men. 
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rork  is  beiog  carrieid  on  with  eommendable  oare  and  eoonomr,  under  the  supec- 
nf  our  energetic  foreman,  Ifr.  John  D.  Bethel.  All  the  different  departments 
their  proper  attention.  The  mechanical  engineering  department  is  under  the 
tendenoe  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  that  of  surveying  and  civil  engineering  under 
S.  Haiflt,  and  the  office  and  accounts  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  L.  Cheminant. 

important  developments  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  Comstock  lode.  The 
rj  of  rich  and  extensive  bodies  of  ore  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  mines,  at 
I  of  1,900  foet,  estimated  to  be  worth,  as  far  as  developed,  ^ver  $30,000,000,  have 
eetoblished  the  continuance  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Cfomstook  lode  in  depth. 
fines  within  the  last  month  in  the  Savage  mine,  at  a  denth  of  1,400  feet,  of  tiie 
sluable  character^  have  settled  this  question  beyond  cavil  for  the  northern  por- 

the  lode.    The  importance  of  these  discoveries  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
iej  remove  all  doubts  of  the  brilliant  future  of  the  tunnel  enterprise, 
highly  desirable  to  push  the  tunnel  to  final  completion  at  as  early  a  moment  as 
e,  and  it  appears  that  this  may  be  accomplished  within  the  next  two  and  one- 
aza,  provided  the  company  secures  all  the  requisite  funds. 

inex  the  reports  of  the  assessor  and  of  the  different  mining  com- 
s: 

jt  tMement  from  the  quarterly  assessmeni-ron  of  the  proceeds  of  ^  mines  of  Storey 
County  for  the  qwxrter  ending  Marek  31, 1871.* 


Home. 


ii,(now  Caledonia,) 

iiUditftrict 

Gold  HUl  diftriet. 
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•rada,  VirglDia  dis 

Jaeket,'GoldHiu' 

al 


Number  of  tons 
extracted. 


Tonit. 


2,233 
279 

1.731 

A.  906 

20,897 
2,012 

1.713 

17,187 
6.208 

13,928 
1,700 
2,651 

5,805 
15,637 


97.058 


Pounds. 


Value 
per  ton. 


250 


1,000 


750 

1,980 
1,458 
1,380 


818 


$13 
3 

21 

21 

39 

14 


48 
70 

06 

25 

25 

06 


20  40 


90 
11 
22 
11 
9 

7 
34 


76 
22 
10 
46 
00 

84 
96 


GroM  yield 
or  yaiue. 


$32. 116  66 
1,084  50 

36,493  57 

125,574  09 

890,295  70 
28,341  57 

34,946  12 

350.850  12 
69,686  10 

307. 916  73 
19.484  00 
23,838  00 

46,  m  01 
547, 155  28 


2,449,854  05 


Actual  cost 
of  extrac- 
tion. 


$5,582  81 


18,472  00 

71,685  96 

106,298  37 
18,047  64 

66,877  34 

100,893  50 

51.921  00 

131,710  94 


17,263  00 

19.080  73 
131,767  44 


Actual  cost  of 

transportation 

and  rcdncUon 

or  sale. 


$90.096  93 


20,772  00 

02,500  05 

950,764  00 
15,488  80 

SO.  500  50 

107,945  07 

08,290  00 

129,490  18 


15,997  00 

28,070  40 
187,044  00 


Total  ooft 


$95,080  93 
1,774  00 

39.244  00 

134,  $92  03 

397,009  37 
33,530  44 

89,^7  84 

208,839  17 

120,217  00 

201,210  42 

24,251  00 

33,200  00 

47.091  13 
319,411  44 


eat  under  new  law.    Bee  Statutes  of  Nevada,  1871.  p.  67. 
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Summary  of  assessor^i  returns  for  1872. 


(t^foarter... * 

rndqiMTter ' 

rdqiuirter 

stt  qaarter 

Total 


T0D8  of  oro. 


97. 952. 41 

105, 477. 12 

78,533.07 

84.677.00 


366.G39.G0 


Gross  yield. 


$2,449,854  05 
2,918.402  98 
1.878,015  09 
2,480,903  99 


9, 727, 176  11 


Phe  incompleteness  of  the  assessor's  retnrns  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
9  Bbipments  of  ballion  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  from  Virginia  and  Gold 
11,  daring  the  year  1871,  amounted  to  $11,053,328.  The  difference  is 
Dbably  due  to  the  product  of  other  mines  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
lde,and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  shipment  of  bullion  obtained  from  tail- 
ffi  and  slimes. 

Report  of  the  Oould  and  Gurry  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1871. 

rhe  saperinteDdent  reports  2,635  tons  of  oro  extracted  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
r  30,  aggregaHng  $91,645,  and  showing  an  average  of  $26.21  per  ton.  The  time 
s  been  mostly  spent  in  prosi>ectiDg,  with  no  favorable  results.  The  mine  is  in  good 
\a^  shafts  weU  timbered,  and  everything  in  working  condition.  The  president  and 
perintendent  both  express  the  hope  that  further  explorations  of  the  deep  levels  wiU 
t  leveal  as  good  indications  as  have  been  found  in  a4Joining  claims. 

RECEIPTS. 

mn  bollion  product 1 $91,645 

sessment  No.  9,  $12.50  per  share 60,000 

■eannent  No.  10,  $15  per  share 72,000 

■easment  No.  11,  $15  per  share 72,000 

mt  of  mill  and  materials  sold 22,650 

ltd  franchise  sold,  and  tolls 3,66d 

aoellaneous 922 

Total  receipts 323,185 

iflh  on  hand  December  1, 1870 26,853 

Total 350,038 

•  DISBURSEMENTS. 

iboratmine t $164,236 

Siesatmine,  &c • % 68,427 

ing  3,500  tons  of  oro  at  custom  mills 41,950 

17  and  night  watchmen 2,070 

Restate  in  Virginia.... 1,186 

nw— State,  city,  and  county 4,262 

aeral  expenses 19,740 

cehange 1,254 

igal  expenses 1,950 

iMdlaneons 1,687 

Total  disbursements 306,771 

Mh  on  hand  December  1, 1871 43,267 

Total 350,038 


The  assets  of  the  company  ag^gre^pte  $129,935,  consisting  of  $62,674  for  real  estate, 
t,  at  mine ;  $21,476  for  materials  in  storehouse  and  vard ;  $1^517  for  bills  receivable, 
Ift  $43,267  Gsitx,  The  liabilities  consist  of  few  uncalled-for  dividends,  amounting  to 
Ml   inie  average  cost  of  extracting  ore  was  $8.43  per  ton. 

Beport  of  the  8a/oagefor  the  year  ending  July  11, 1871. 

[Extract  ftom  the  Saporintendent's  report.] 

Ibe  Savace  mine  has  yielded  during  the  past  year,  ending  June  30, 39,715  {^  tons 
oce;  in  the  first  six  months,  12,503  ij^  tons,  and  27,211  i^  tons  in  the  laat.  «ix 
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mouths  of  the  year.    This  ore  has  heMi  extracted  from  the  following  sections  of 
and  new  mines : 

mew  MINE. 

Tons.       Ponnds. 

First  level 2,412  540 

Seoondlevcl 5,145  710 

Fourth  level 268  1,700 

Seventh  level 5  1,200 

Eighth  level 7,958  1,680 

Kiuth  level -' 12,696  1,560 

Tenth  level 1,622  1,800 

30,110 

OLD  MINE. 

Tons.       Fcmnds. 

First  level. ^ v.  1,698  810 

Third  level 106  1,900 

Fourth  level 437  1,250 

Fifth  level 567  80 

Sixth  level 6,373  720 

Seventh  level 421  1,200 

9,604 

Total 39,715 


There  have  been  reduced  38,147 ^\^  tons,  and  sold  802^^^  tons,  (in  the  m 
July,  1870,)  leavinff,  from  the  year's  production,  766^>^o  tons,  the  pnx;< 
which  have  not  vet  been  received.  The  aggregate  amount  of  bullion  and  cash  n 
exceeds  the  total  expense  by  the  sum  of  1^,510.68,  which  is  the  profit  so  far  n 
The  yield  of  these  766^°o  tons  of  ore,  less  the  cost  of  reduction,  added 
above  sum  of  |8,510.68,  will  constitute  the  actual  profit  of  the  whole  year's 
tions. 

The  average  yield  of  the  ore  reduced  is  $21.43  per  ton ;  the  average  cost  of  red 
which  includes  labor,  materials,  and  all  incidental  expenses,  is  $11.06,  and  the  s 
cost  of  production  is  |9.95  per  ton,  leaving  a  profit  of  forty-two  (42)  cents  per  ti 

The  first  and  second  levels  of  the  new  mine  were  re-opened,  and  ore  extract! 
them,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  they  still  continue  to  yield  some  ore.  The 
level,  also  re-opened,  continues  to  yield  a  small  quantity.  The  eighth  level  t 
hansted  in  the  montn  of  December,  and  the  ninth  level  in  the  mouth  of  Ma^ 
tenth,  or  lowest  level,  was  opened  in  the  month  of  May,  and  cross-cuts  have  Ix 
across  the  vein,  but  up  to  this  time  no  ore  of  value  has  been  discovered  on  thi 
The  ore  (l,622f}g^  tons)  which  is  designated  above,  for  the  sake  of  conve 
as  coming  from  the  tenth  levels  was  extracted  from  between  this  and  the  nintl 
Some  ore  yet  remains  in  that  locality,  near  the  south  line,  but  the  quantity 
limited. 

In  the  old  mine,  the  sixth  level  has  yielded  the  largest  portion  of  the  ore  wh 
come  fi*om  the  old  works.  This  level  was  re-opened  in  the  month  of  December, 
continues  to  yield  some  ore. 

The  main  shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet,  to  the  tenth  level,  and  that  level  hs 
opened  to  our  southern  boundary,  with  four  cross-cuts  made  on  that  level  at  in 
of  100  feet,  extending  from  the  west  wall  of  the  lode  across  the  vein,  and  pone 
the  east  wall  from  50  to  100  feet.  Over  4,000  feet  of  new  drifts  have  been  run  i 
drifts  re-opened  in  the  new  and  old  mines,  and  considerable  ore  of  moderate  gn 
been  found  and  extracted.  Two  new  pumps  have  been  placed  in  the  main  a 
addition  to  those  which  are  already  in  use.  Air-connections  have  been  made  in 
Hale  and  Norcross  mine  on  the  various  levels,  rendering  the  levels  cool  and  o 
able,  so  that  the  workmen  are  enabled  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  labor, 
the  same  time  the  mine-timbers  are  protected  from  the  rapid  decay  which  occun 
there  is  a  want  of  ventilation.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  main  shaft,  \( 
now  in  a  state  of  ^ood  repair,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  six  months  tc 
The  hoisting-machinery,  tne  pumps,  and  the  pump-engines,  at  both  the  old  ai 
shafts,  are  in  excellent  order.  The  power  of  the  machinery  is  sufficient  t»  hoist 
depth  200  feet  lower  than  onr  present  lowest  level. 

In  le-opening  the  various  old  levels,  by  timbering  them  in  a  solid  manner,  \ 
placing  good  car-tracks  in  them,  we  have  been  able  to  handle  a  large  quai 
ore  at  comparatively  a  light  cost,  and  have  made  up  in  quantity  what  the  ore  1 
quality. 

Considerable  ore  yet  remains  in  the  upper  levels,  which  further  exploration  n 

close.    At  this  time,  however,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  extensive  body  oi 

any  part  of  the  mine.    On  the  whole,  the  mine  may  be  said,  so  feur  as  can  be  i 

be  exbauBted  of  ore  of  a  paying  value.    By  sinking  deeper  new  bodies  of  ore 

exposed,  but  nntH  inch  bodies  are  found,  profit  from  the  mine  cannot  be  lookec 
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[Bxtnct  from  th«  Seoretary    npart] 
BBCEIPTS. 

tMOanoe  on  hand  Jnly  11, 1870 |9,44&25 

ntendent,  balance  on  hand  Jnly  11, 1870 5,126  23 

1,  bare  received  firom  mino 826,338  17 

1,  grains  and  shie  sold 338  15 

im  on  bullion  sold 5,012  43 

>ldatmine 4,044  96 

itate,  tent  of  houses 94  00 

im  and  Tmckee  Railroad  Company,  return  freights  on  account 13, 616  40 

864»  015  63 

'        — 

DISBUBSKSODTTS. 

and  stamps — Federal,  State,  county,  and  city i...  |7,049  06 

rand  lumber 48,768  71 

and  salaries — ^foreman,  miners,  engineers,  carpenters,  laborers,  com- 
a's officers 272,628  34 

nge,  on  superintendent's  drafts 2,863  30 

fing  in  mine 590  00 

ials — miuiog  supplies,  hardware,  candles,  oils,  &o.,  and  insurance  on 

ting-works 49,096  18 

•wood and  charcoal..^ 45,472  42 

and  stationery  for  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  offices 478  41 

it  on  mining  materials  to  Virginia 2,565  70 

it  on  bullion,  per  Wells,  Fargo  d&  Co.'s  express 3,359  24 

office — net  cost  of  company's  office 5,206  56 

ng,  at  outside  offices 1,138  71 

ftl  on  overdrafts  at  bank 883  42 

expense — ^attorney's  fees,  &c 6,195  39 

iaterials  and  labor — total  cost  of  reduction  of  ores  at  company's 

B,  including  repairs  and  insurance 79, 556  27 

tionof  ores — paid  custom  mill 304,976  33 

ntal — sundry  extraordinary  expenses 3,477  35 

•keepiog — horses,  vehicles,  and  feed 1, 740  34 

^Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  water-works 6,972  50 

ISO— office  rent,  porter,  &o 2,421  59 

state — city  lots  at  Virginia,  recording 376  00 

balance  on  hand  this  day 18,299  81 

864, 015  63 

■  -- ' '         — 

ASSETS,  JULY  10,  1871. 


alueof  stores  on  hand  at  mine (16,875  43 

alue  of  stores  on  hand  at  assay  office 447  40 

alueof  stores  on  hand  at  Savage  mill 3,039  65 

^ure  of  office  building  at  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  office 3, 500  00 

due  of  1,182  tons  of  ore  on  hand  at  mills  and  mine,  (cost  of  reduction 

ired) 6,063  63 

ecetvable  for  assaying 238  50 

rnhand 18,299  81 

Total  cash  assets 48,494  42 


9part  of  the  Hale  tmd  Narcrossfar  the  fear  ending  March  1, 1871. 

ng  the  past  ^ear  |67  per  share,  aggregating  |536,000,  has  been  paid  in  dividends 
kbolders,  being  $46,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  disbursed  in  1866,  heretofore  the 
Toeperous  year  of  this  company.  The  president,  in  his  report,  sets  forth  a  very 
argument  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  and  to  which  remarks  the  labor- 
\n  should  pay  particular  attention,  as  it  concerns  as  much  their  future  prosperity 
;  of  the  companies.  The  following  statement  extracted  will  show  in  what  de- 
snts  a  reduction  has  been  made  wiuiin  the  past  four  years  : 
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1887.  1870.  deduction. 

Coet  of  timber  per  tbousand  feet |31  32  $2132  31. 92  per  cent 

Cost  of  wood  per  cord 15  05      1133  24.71 

Cost  of  milling  per  ton 14  21      11  IG^  21.42 


(I 
it 


Total.- 60  58      43  811    27.67. 


u 


u 


Yield  of  ore  per  ton $34  14    $25  13      26.10 

Laborpcrday 4  00        4  00 

Here  we  bave  tbe  cost  of  tbc  principal  items  in  mining  for  tbe  years  18G7  and  1870. 
Wbile  tbe  items  of  timber,  wood,  and  milling  sbow  an  average  redaction  of  27.07  per 
cent.,  and  tbe  value  of  ore  shows  a  decline  of  26  f^  per  cent.,  labor  still  maintains  iti 
high  standard  of  valuation. 

In  bis  closing  remarks  tbe  president  says : 

''In  all  mining  communities  wbere  employment  depends  on  tbe  development  of  hidden 
wealth,  there  must  of  necessity  be  large  numbers  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who 
can  be  only  a  charge  and  expense  upon  their  more  fortunate  co-laborers ;  bat  when 
circnmstauces  such  as  now  exist  in  th.e  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  already  developc^^ 
on  tbe  Comstock  lode  have  placed  it  in  tbe  power  of  all  to  be  employed  at  priooB  mmi 
15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  present  rates,  how  much  better  is  it  for  labor  to  conftnit 
to  the  necessities  of  the  caae,  than  to  insist  on  prices  of  ten  and  eleven  yeanagail' 
thereby  paralyzing  work,  and^  in  order  to  maintain  its  position,  compelled  to  contribute) ; 
a  large  percentage  of  its  earnings  toward  the  support  of  tbe  unemployed."  v, 

• 

[Extract  from  the  Secretary's  roport.l 
RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  February  28, 1870 $118,  acl  W 

Return  freights  Virginia  and  Truckec  Railroad 11,326  OS, 

Premiums  on  bullion 15,777  38 

Proceeds  of  64,974  tons  ore 1,627,961  13 

Other  sources 30,777  76 

Total : 1,80:1, 98$  86 

—  "* 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Labor  on  contracts $278,063  69 

Wood,  4,827i  cords 54,535  It 

Timber  and  lumber 49,006  61' 

Hardware,  candles,  powder,  &.c 45,076  Of* 

Working  ore 725,787  11 

Salary  assayer  and  assistant,  &c 7,284  D' 

Dividends  to  stockholders • 536, 000  60 

Sundry  accounts 50,516  It' 

Cash  on  hand 56,664  U; 

Total , I,803,e»a6 


X 


During  tbe  post  year  64,974  tons  of  ore  have  been  reduced,  yielding  $1,632,844.38,  and ' 
there  remain  on  hand  4,208^  tons,  valued  per  assay  at  $145,124.20,  the  cost  of  miniiig 
which  is  paid.  During  this  i>eriod  tbe  shaft  has  bften  sunk  from  the  sixth  to  tbeeigfath 
(1,300-foot)  level,  and  retimbered  for  a  distance  of  309  feet.  The  old  mine  prodoeeA 
18,386  tons  of  ore ;  5,633^  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  ftom  tbe  eighth  or  lowest  Icfvri, 
and  there  yet  remains  standing,  in  tbe  stopes  of  this  level,  a  quantity  sufficient!)'  et" 
tensive  to  require  Ailly  eight  months  for  its  extraction.  The  ore-body  on  this  level  is 
now  opened  313  feet  in  length,  and  has  for  this  distance  an  average  width  of  84  feet 
The  southemmoet  workings  in  this  ore-body  have  not  as  yot  reached  the  terminascl 
the  ore.  Although  this  level  is  but  partially  opened,  the  developments  thns  far  mad6 
expose  an  ore-lxMy  greater  in  length  and  width  tluui  any  before  shown  in  the  miBdt- 
The  bard  character  of  the  ore — all  of  it  requiring  to  be  blasted— gives  every  leMon  t# 
believe  that  the  present  good  ore  will  continue  to  a  much,  greater  depth  than  k  yst 
reached.  The  prospects  of  the  mine  are  now  more  brilliaut  than  at  any  prerli 
date. 
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Bipart  of  ihe  Sale  and  NareroM  far  the  year  ending  March  1, 1872. 

[Xztnct  from  the  Seoretary's  report] 

RECEIPTS. 

hombnUion $862,702 

ftmn  aaaemneott 200.000 

February  receipts • 37,960 

Mitcellaneoiis ,24,612 

Total  reoei|rt« •  1,124,674 

GMhf  Maieh  1, 1871 56,664 

1, 181, 328 

DI8BUBSEMSNT8. 

Ifillilig  49,625  tons  of  ore |S39,905 

Mm  aoeoimt,  labor  and  supplies 363,148 

BDli_pa7ablo 100,274 

IMTHends  to  BtocklH^den 80,000 

Qcneial  expenses 35,2S3 

Madiinery  accoant 22,207 

IMicht  aceonnt 13,916 

Aaaying '. 6,132 

Taxes 5,947 

UBoellaneooB 8,018 

1, 174, 800 
CHh,  Ifarch  1, 1872 6,528 

1, 181, 328 


The  saperintendent's  report  embraces  all  the  operations  in  the  mine 
daring  the  past  year : 

During  the  past  7ear  48^71^  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  varions  leveU 
sf  the  mine,  and  49,625  tons  and  495  poonds  have  been  reduced.  The  entire  yield 
if  Mlion  therefrom  was  $862,701.36,  and  there  remain  on  hand,  in  the  several  ore- 
¥wiiss,3,154  tons  and  1.860  ponnds  of  ore,  of  an  assay  valuation  of  $84,072.09.  Within  this 
fHisd  the  main  shaft  nas  been  retimbered  in  the  most  substantial  manner  from  the 
'  iWk  (or  1,300-foot)  level  to  the  surface. 

jFUs  work  has  been  attended  with  great  expense,  and  has  also  retarded  the  explora- 
tfon  sf  the  mine  below  the  eighth  level  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  year. 

lbs  shaft  18  now  in  good  repair,  as  are  fdso  the  various  drifts,  adits,  and  winzes 
ttsovghont  the  mine,  and  the  chief  air-passage  and  ladder- way  coj^necting  the  upper 
"Jiikwerminesisinperfidct  condition,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  render  aU  the 
mis  eool  and  pleasant. 

it  a  perpendicular  depth  of  1.234  feet,  or  66  feet  above  the  eighth  level,  the  main  shaft 
fatanaots  the  hard  west  waU  ot  the  ore-vein. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  oompeUed  to  continue  our  operations  at  greater  depths  by 
iNnsof  an  incline. 

His  ineline  is  now  snnk  to  a  distance  of  290  feet  below  the  eighth  ^or  lowest)  level. 

Vtecends  at  an  angle  of  39  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and  is  sunk  in  the  haid  west 
HA  oT  the  vein. 

Uhas  evideotiy  passed  below  the  water-line,  as  the  rock  is  extremely  hard,  requir- 
nffoontinnons  blasting,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  moisture. 

^  Is  strongly  timbered  with  14  by  14 -inch  timbers,  three  feet  apart,  and  is  divided 
Ms  two  eompartments,  each  7  foot  in  height  and  6  feet  in  width  in  the  clear.  One  of 
^ssoompartaients  is  used  for  the  pumps  and  column  and  air-pipes,  and  for  a  ladder- 
2^»  The  other  is  reserved  solely  lor  the  passage  of  the  large  incline-car.  which  is 
SMped  to  do  aU  the  work  of  hoisting  from  the  openings  below  the  eighth  level  up  to 
tti  Has  and  ohutes  at  that  level.  These  receptacles  are  prepared  for  and  receiving  and 
tliMfiiiiug  the  contents  of  the  incline-car  into  the  smaller  cars  provided  for  conveying 
tks  nek  np  to  the  sarfrMse  through  the  vertical  shaft.  This  indino-car  is  so  constructed 
Mto  be  self-adjnstiog  when  dumped,  and  is  quadruple  the  capacity  of  the  cars  in  use 
in  the  vertical  shaft.  It  is  worked  by  the  powerful  engine  on  the  surface  recently 
•noted,  the  rope  operating  it  passing  through  the  punp-shaft,  thus  retaining  the  fuU 

a  Ex.  211 ^11 
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aso  of  the  other  two  compartments  of  the  shaft  for  hoisting  ^ra  the  ninth  level| 
from  the  various  levels  above  the  point  of  commencement  of  the  incline. 
'     At  a  peri>en(llcular  depth  of  115  feet  below  the  eighth  level  we  are  at  present 
gaged  in  excavating  for  onr  ninth-level  station ;  bnt  we  have  not  as  yet  reached 
ore-veins. 

Within  the  past  six  months  we  have  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  ] 
chase  and  erection  of  machinery  suited  to  the  incline  method  of  working  the  mine 

We  have  erected  for  this  purpose  one  engine  of  22-inch  diameter  of  cylinder,  and 
inch  stroke,  with  reels  and  connections  complete,  and  two  boilers,  56  inches  in  diam 
and  16  feet  long,  all  of  which  are  of  the  latest  improved  patterns. 

With  these  additions  our  hoisting  power  is  adequate  to  work  the  mine  to  a  depti 
2,500  feet,  and  our  hoisting  capacity  will  not  be  diminished  until  that  depth  shall  h 
been  attained,  as  all  of  our  regular  ma<;hincTy  will  be  employed  in  raising  the  ore  i 
waste  rock  from  the  several  levels  opening  tirom  the  shaft,  and  the*  new  and  powei 
improvements  will  be  reserved  for  the  especial  service  of  the  incline  and  contign 
wordings  below  the  termination  of  the  vertical  shaft. 

In  the  workshops  appertaining  to  the  mine  our  mechanical  facilities  have  been  grei 
augmented. 

We  now  have  in  operation  a  lathe  21  feet  by  30  inches  swing,  driven  by  an  engint 
13-inch  diameter  cylinder,  and  36-inch  stroke.    This  engine  was  especially  second 
the  actuation  of  this  machine,  and  for  working  the  croes-cat,  edging,  and  wedge  sa 
which  we  have  also  Just  ereeted. 

The  acquisition  of  these  important  tools  will  enable  us  to  materially  redaoe 
accessory  expense  of  the  mine. 

The  ores  extracted  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  year  have  been  unavoidably  of  a  ] 
grade,  and,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  operation  sat  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  (paio^: 
the  retlmbering  of  the  shaft,)  wore  produood  from  the  upper  levels  and  from  the  i 
tion  known  as  the  old  or  npper  mine.  Much  of  this  quality  of  ore  yet  remains  in  tb 
localities,  bnt  as  it  yields  but  little  proit  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  new  dq^ 
at  greater  depths,  so  soon  as  stations  can  be  opened  from  the  incline  now  ad  vane 
downwards. 

The  machineiy  of  botli  mines  is  in  perfect  order. 

Beport  of  the  Chollar-Potosi  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1871. 

[Extract  from  tho  Saperintendeiit's  report.] 

The  amount  of  ore  raised  during  the  year  was  84,681  tons,  &om  the  following  sectii 
of  the  mine : 

TODI 

Belvidere  station 68,< 

Blue  Wing 10,1 

New  Tunnel 4,f 

Total ; :..  U,i 

The  quantity  raised  for  the  previous  year  was  56,636  tons,  of  which  26,000  tonsin 
from  the  Blue  Wing,  12,000  tons  from  the  Tunnel,  6,000  from  the  Belvidere,  and  10^ 
from  Grass  Valley  and  croppings. 

The  amount  of  ore  milled  during  the  past  year  was  83,775  tons,  distributed  thiwgl 
out  the  year  as  follows : 


1870-*71.  Tona  worked. 

Jime 4,470  |8Mi* 

July 5,954  S61.« 

August 5,535  849^« 

September 6,200  »64,g 

October , 6,467  aO^i" 

November 6,309  »8,i| 

December 11,880  565,2 

January 6,779  87^2 

February 6,048  84lf2 

March 8,070  301,^ 

April 8,034  «73,1; 

Miy 8,029  m,^ 

Totals ,.,.  83,775  3,444,0^ 
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Rm  arerage  yield  of  the  ore,  and  the  cost  of  milling  and  mining,  compare  as  follows 
th  the  previotis  fiscal  year : 

18(»-'70.  1S70-'7L 

enge  yield  of  ore  per  ton $24  86  $41  30 

it^mUUng 12  81  12  00 

Itof  mining 3  99  4  69 

Profit •    8  06  24  CI 

[^  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly  $3,476,000,  the  principal  items  being 
>£»Uowing: 

■itwUioo $3,444,023 

liiwntioB  from  mills, (less $117 paid) 16,283 

■liamon  bullion 4,619 

mm  freight,  Virginia  and  Tmekee  Railroad 4, 715 

6,295 


Total  reeeipts 3,475,935 

b  o»  hand  Joly  1, 1870 198,253 

Total ?,  604, 188 


• 


huinff  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  receipts  amounted  to  $1,526,277. 
lie  dnbarsemeDts  for  the  3rear  agg^ated  $3,403,467,  against  $1,563,015  for  the 
viaaa  year.    The  leading  items  in  the  disbursement  account  for  the  year  Just  dosed 
die  mllowing: 

•iienda  paid  to  stockholders $1,946,637 

ridng  ores 1,005,300 

Mraecoant 234,496 

iber  and  lumber 75,303 

leral  expenses 29,823 

XB 21,971 

irfit 17,162 

rdware 11,718 

ieellaneous 61,057 

Total  expenditure 3,403,467 

ih  on  hand  July  1, 1871 200,721 

Total 3,604,188 

Che  basinets  for  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  as  against  the 
ifloos  year.    The  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  were  unusually  xemunorative. 

LIST  OF  MONTHLY  DISBUIlSKHEXTS. 

TUfl.                                                                                                        Per  ahaie.  Amoant 

Ily21,1870 / $1  00  $28,000 

■iHilO 2  00  56,000 

^InberlO 2  50  70,000 

^Mer  10 3  00  84,000 

biMkwlO 4  00  112,000 

wnber  10 5  00  140,000 

»*iiyl0,1871 5  00  140,000 

BMiyl6 : 5  00  140,000 

BSMiirlO 5  00  140,000 

B«tyi5 :...::.:..:. 5  00  140,000 

ff*10 5  00  140,000 

5Sil5 5  00  140,000 

83* 5  00  140,000 

9^U 6  00  140,000 

ffW 5  00  140,000 

gr» 5  00  140,000 

f^t« 2  00  55,000 

Totals 68  60  1,946,000 

on  previous  dividend 037 

TMal 1,946,637 
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The  above  is  the  most  flatteiinff  exhibit  of  dividends  fbr  a  single  year  in  the  hi 
of  the  coinpany.  In  Jnly,  1870,  tne  market  valne  of  the  above  stock  was  from  i 
$37  per  share.  Parties  who  then  bonjf(ht  and  who  have  retained  their  stook.  hat 
only  received  donble  what  they  paid  in  dividends,  but  now  can  realiae  a  vexyhaiu 
advance  on  the  original  price. 

Report  of,  the  7<?U(nr  Jacket  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1871. 

[Extract  from  the  Preaident's  rep<fft) 

The  ore  mined  and  milled  during  the  past  year  was  59^875  tons,  and  came  princi 
from  the  900  and  1,000-foot  levels ;  and  there  still  remain  in  place,  on  the  same  U 
many  tons  of  ore  of  a  similar  quality — enough,  I  am  in  hopes,  at  the  present  n 
extraction,  to  last  until  we  develop  some  other  body  on  the  new  levda  we  aie 
employed  in  opening. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  upward  of  3,800  feet  of  working  and  prajp* 
drift  run,  and  1,080  feet  of  slope  and  perpendicular  winzes  raised  and  sunk.  The 
shaft  has  been  sunk,  full  size,  &om  tne  1,000  to  the  1,100-foot  level,  and  the  p 
apartment  opened  between  the  900  and  1,000-foot  levels.  We  have  also  statu 
incline  or  continued  main  shaft,  on  an  ansle  of  45  degrees,  to  the  east,  from  a  poi 
feet  above  the  1,100-foot  level,  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  30  fiaet  beloi 
1,100-foot  level.  We  were  obliged  to  start  the  shaft  on  this  slope,  as  it  had  penet 
the  west  country-rock  at  the  1,100  foot  level. 

The  main  working  drift,  1,100-foot  level,  has  reached  a  point  400  feet  nortii  ( 
shaft.  There  has  been  but  one  oross-eut  ran  on  this  level,  one  east  of  the  aha 
which  point  we  find  flattering  indications  of  the  existence  of  an  ore-body  below. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  or  before,  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  will  have  the 
foot  level  opened. 

Durine  the  year  there  have  been  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  ma 
the  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery^  substituting  steel- wire  rones  and  gearing  fi 
manilla  ropes  and  fHction-reels,  putting  in  place,  in  running  oraen  a  new  18  bySS 
hoisting- engine  for  working  the  new  incline-oar  below  the  1,100-mot  level.  We 
also  ohang^^  the  three  13-inch  pumps  in  the  shaft  to  8-inch  ones,  and  also  pat  ii 
pump-rods  and  column  above  the  1,100-foot  level. 

The  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery  is  now  in  first-class  order,  and  capal 
working  the  mine  to  a  greater  depth,  with  very  little  expense  outside  of  nec( 
wear  and  tear. 


[Extnot  from  the  SeoieUry's  report] 
BECEIPTS. 


Bullion  account : 


Proceeds  of  59.875  tons  of  ore $1,863,1 

Proceedsof  1,955  tonstailings 18,1 

Total 1,881,5 

Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad : 
Amount  returned  in  freight 7,( 

Sundries: 

Sale  mill-machinery,  rope,  d^ 51,< 

Amount  for  advertising ^ 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1870 156,i 

Total 2,096,( 

»  r 

DISBUSSSMEirrS. 

For  labor $325,! 

Mine  supplies , 74,  { 

Improvements 35,1 

Tramway , 3,t 

Legal  expenses 4,i 

Expenses 5,1 

Candles  and  oil 11,  ( 

Powder  and  fuse 3,' 

Wood 32,' 
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I  and  steel |6,097  63 

*er 69,466  73 

Aing 726,680  17 

ijf ,«iid  dtocaant  on  ban 28,303  80 

M  on  real  estate 3,187  87 

oeet 2,354  92 

13, 600  00 


IT  office -' 3,926  39 

eking  tailings 8,972  09 

Total 1,359,575  29 

DIVIDENDS. 

18 to S8, inclnsiye 324,000  00 

Btnt  paid  on  back  dividends 160  39 

h  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1871 379,363  91 

skNm  liandy  soeh  as  lumber  and  mining  snpplies ••  35,962  87 

Total 8,096,062  45 

HoM.  expenses  for  each  ton  extracted  from  the  mine,  122.65.) 

RECAPrrUIATIOK. 

17$  tons  ore  worked,  yield  $31.11  per  ton $1,663,126  06 

ft  tons  tailings  worked,  yield  $9.30  per  ton 18, 197  75 

$1, 881, 323  81 

MiTed  from  sale  of  mill-machinery,  d^ 51,077  05 

seiTed  from  Virginia  and  Tmckee  Railroad,  advanced 

7,61623 

58,793  28 

Total  reoeipto 1,940,017  09 

ofeompany.. 1,356,575  29 

^t  for  year  ending  July  1, 1871 583,441  80 

1,940,017  09 

Export  of  the  KentucJcfar  the  year  ending  November  1, 1871. 

lExtnct  from  Seoretary's  report] 
RECEIPTS. 

ih  on  hand  November  1, 1870 $6,144  80 

nssments Nos.  4  and  5 40,000  00 

USon,  preminms,  &c 119,683  35 

Total 165,828  15 

DI8BUBSKMSNT8. 

al  estate $271  19 

ei^t  on  treasure 575  ^ 

fcmst 7  92 

iae   account,   supplies,   labor,  assaying,  transportation,  milling,  ex- 

ehange,  dtc 140,673  51 

dd  Hill  office,  including  salary  of  superintendent  and  clerk,  rent,  &c..  3, 938  28 

■  Franeisco  salaries,  office  expenses,  ike 4,891  64 

■fc  on  hand  November  1, 1871 15,470  11 

165,828  15 

Report  of  the  Crown  Point  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1871. 

[Extrsot  from  Seoretaiy't  report.] 
RECEIPTS. 

Bonnt  of  bullion  produced $472,181  48 

nmium  on  the  same 474  98 

■e88mentNo.20....: 36,000  00 
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Assefiaiiient  Ne.  21 i $42, 000  (M 

Khode  IhIhikI  mill 11,034  «I 

Sumlriea 11,777  19 

Total  ieoeipt8 1 573. 468  21, 

Ca^b  iu  bauds  of  superiuteudent^  May  1,  1870 1,735  ^j 

Cuab  iu  treasury,  Sau  FraDcisco,  May  1, 1870 37, 573  W 

L 

Total 618,  rni 


DISBURSEMEJKTS. 

Crown  Poiut  mine,  labor  and  enppiies $255,101 

Khode  Islaud  mill,  supplies 31,25^  16 

Rhmle  Maud  mill,  improvements 3, 565  S 

Crufihiug  18,904  tons  ore 191,149 

Le^al  expenses 1, 450 

General  expenses 18,905 


Sun  Francisco  expenses . 

Taxes 

Assaying 

Freigbt  on  bullion. . 
Miscellaneous  items 


9,802 
4,006 
3.664 
1,913 
2,369) 


Total  disbursements 518,174  81 

tasb  on  band  May  1, 1871 94,602  47 


Total 612.777 

The  quantity  and  ayerage  yield  of  ore  worked  are: 


^ 


MiUs. 


Hbode  Island 
Brunswick... 
Petaluma .... 

Pioneer 

Pacific 

Kersey 


Ore  in  tons. 


2,284 

13, 773 

650 

2, 210 

1,650 

420 


21,087 


Average. 


$34  34 
17  41 

9  90 
31  48 
35  31 
37  75 


22  39 


Bullion. 


$7.^088  0 

230,802  91 

6,438  6r 

69,602  91 

65,333  91 

15,655  29 


472, 121  18 


The  average  yield  of  tbe  5,392  tons  of  ore  worked  during  the  previous  fiscal  yHK 
was  $14. 12,  and  tbe  cost  of  working  the  same  $11. 12.    Durinj;  tbe  past  year,  21,(M7 
tons  were  worked,  at  a  cost  of  $10. 05,  and  sbowiug  an  average  yield  of  $22. 39  per  ton- 
Follow  iug  is  a  statement  of  tbe  assets  of  tbe  company  on  May  1, 1871 : 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  band  May  1, 1871 $94.60211 

Rhode  Islaud  Mill 60,OOOOC 

Mine  and  improvements 80, 000  OC 

Stock  at  mine 13,053  06 

Stock  at  miU - 6,961  4( 

Ore  (622  tons)  at  mills 19,196  0i 

Total  assets 273,811  8S 


Tbe  company  have  no  liabilities.  The  mine  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  ne* 
board  declared  a  dividend  of  $10  per  share,  amounting  to  §120,000,  carrying  over  a 
surplus  equal  to  a  dividend  of  tbe  same  amount.  This  is  the  largest  dividend  eve 
paid  by  tbe  company,  and  tbe  first  since  September  12,  1868. 
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fort  of  the  Belcher  far  the  eleven  manthe  from  February  1, 1871,  to 

Jtmuary  1,  1872. 


RECEIPTS. 

bullion $1,199,135 

leBBments  Noe.  7  and  8 51,925 

'pnitk  andTmckee  Bailroad 1,036 

Total  receipts 1,252,096 

ih,  January  31, 1871 624 

Total 1,252,720 

DISBUBSESfENTS. 

iMir $137,103 

Mhing  18,4GS  tons  ore 221,621 

bting  18,468  tons  ore 19,203 

ddnery  account 11,000 

mllaneons 150,847 

'  Total  disbursements 1 539,775 

lb,  January  1,1872 712,945 

Total 1,252,720 

rhe  ore  yield  of  this  mine  for  the  past  year  was  all  due  to  the  last  five  months  of 
t  year.  The  quantities  hoisted  in  each  month,  together  with  average  and  aggregate 
oes,  were  as  follows : 


Month. 


gust  ..^-.. 
pfiember.. 
lober  .... 

▼amber  .. 
•ember... 

Totals 


Tons. 


680 
2,009 
4,200 
5,717 
5,853 


18,468 


Average. 


174  90 
dO  19 
74  52 
60  40 
55  83 


64  26 


Value. 


$50,936 
161, 103 
313, 641 
345, 419 
328,036 


1, 109, 135 


rhe  assay  value  of  the  bullion  was  54  jier  cent,  gold  and  46  per  cent,  silver.  From 
t  balance  of  $712^945  held  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  $10 
c  share,  aggregating  $104,000. 

For  further  tables,  including  dividends,  assessments,  rates  of  stock, 
c,  see  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

The  product  of  this  county  has  been  notably  increased  over  that  of 
»  preceding  year.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  largely  extended  uiin- 
igand  smelting  operations  at  Eureka,  and  to  a  resumption,  to  a  large 
Ltent,  of  the  activity  of  several  years  ago  in  the  Eeese  Kiver  district. 
In  Eeese  River  district  the  refitting  of  two  mills,  the  Mettacom  and 
le  Citizens',  and  the  introduction  of  roasting-fumaccs  and  dry- 
nshing  macuineiy,  have  exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  a  great  num- 
» of  mines  which  had  not  been  worked  to  any  Extent  for  years,  al- 


I  operation  in  Colorado.    The  Mettacom  Mill  has  been  put  in  working 
rder,  and  also  fitted  with  a  White's  furnace,  by  the  Pacific  Mining  Com- 


i 
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pany,  an  English  corporation.  The  operations  of  this  company,  which 
is  only  second  in  imi>ortance  to  the  Manhattan  Comxmuyy  are  best 
shown  by  the  reports  of  Captain  H.  Prideanx,  the  superinteudent,  aud 
Mr.  J.  Howell,  in  charge  of  the  mill,  rendered  in  January,  1872,  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company. 

The  Pacific  Miviko  Company, 
AuBUHf  Nevada^  January  20, 18791 
lb  the  Board  of  Directon  qf  the  Padflo  Mining  Company  : 

Qkmi«emen  :  I  beg  to  band  to  you  the  foUowius  as  my  report :  Since  I  haye  had 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Company's  mines  at  Lander  Hill  onr  workings  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Levels  driven  on  the  coarse  of  the  vein,  58  fathoms  2  feet;  cross-cuts  extended, 
55  fathoms  3  f<Mt :  rises  on  the  coarse  of  the  vein,  53  fathoms  2  feet ;  rise  not  on  the 
vein,  13  fathoms  2  feet ;  winzes  sunk,  35  fathoms ;  stapes,  141  square  fathoms  on  dsj 
work,  135  fathoms*  by  tribaters — making  a  total  of  113  fathoms  5  feet  of  levels  driveiL 
66  ffithoms  4  feet  of  rises,  35  fathoms  of  winzes  sunk,  and  276  square  fathoms  oi 
ground  stoped.  We  have  also  shipi>ed  from  the  mine  356  tons  872  pounds  of  ore,  51 
tons  375  pounds  of  which  were  milled  by  the  Manhattan  Company,  and  produced  tf 
teen  bars  of  silver  bullion,  value  |9,653.19.  The  balance  of  the  ore  has  been  shipped 
to  the  Company's  Mettacom  Mill,  and  is  now  being  treated.  The  silver  buUionjpro- 
duced  at  the  Mettacom  Mill  up  to  4th  instant  was  twenty-four  bars,  value  $22,28Ql03L 
Besides  this  there  is  now  on  hand  about  |5|000  worth  of  silver,  which  will  shortly  be 
melted  into  bars.  The  estimated  quantity  of  ore  at  the  mine,  on  surface,  is  100  tosa 
I  arrived  at  the  company's  mines  March  29, 1871 ;  it  took  me  until  May  to  repair  the 
machinery  and  shaft,  so  the  actual  work  commenced  in  the  mine  in  Mav,  lb71. 

CroBS'Cuts, — ^The  550-foot  cross-cut  is  beiu^  driven  north  to  intersect  the  Buel  North 
Star  ledge  150  feet  below  our  present  working  on  this  ledge ;  we  axe,  however,  shoitJtl' 
expecting  to  intersect  it,  after  which  this  cross-cut  will  be  susj^ded  aud  levels  ex- 
tended on  the  ledge.  Our  last  working  on  t]|is  ledge,  which  is  150  feet  above  the 
cross-cut,  shows  a  well-defined  vein  of  good  ore  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  width.  By 
cutting  the  ledge  in  this  cross-cut  we  shall  lay  open  a  piece  of  new  ground  ]Hi 
feet  high  for  the  whole  length  of  the  mine.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  ahill 
cut  a  good  ledge  at  this  poiut.  The  north  cross-cut  at  the  400-foot  level  is  beiog 
driven  with  Hllspced.  Wo  cx])cct  to  cut  another  U^dce  in  this  cross-cut  iu  about  six 
weeks.  We  have  so  far  intersected  two  ledges  in  this  cross-cut,  one  of  which  (the 
Batter's  ledge)  has  and  is  producing  giNMl  ore.  The  next  ledge  which  we  expeet  to 
cut  here  is  considered  one  of  the  best  ledges  on  Lander  llill.  Fixnu  the  compan^'e 
Lane  and  Fuller  shaft  we  are  driving  a  cross-cut  north  to  cut  a  good  K'dge,  which  i^ 
I  judge,  within  50  feet  of  us.  I  am  certain  that  this  ledge,  on  cuUiug  it,  will  rewsro 
^is  well  for  the  outlay.  After  we  have  iutenM^cted  the  le<lge,  this  cross-cut  will  be  bus- 
])ended.  The  south  cross-cut  at  the  400-foot  level:  this  cross-cut  has  been  idle 
for  some  months,  but  we  intc^ud  to  again  commence  driving  it  iu  about  two  monthe' 
time.  This  cross-cut  will  intersect  the  ledges  south  of  us,  and  it  is  necesi»ary  thst  it 
should  be  continued. 

Slopes, — ^The  ledge  in  the  stopes  cast  of  sump  winze  will  average  1  foot  wide  of  good 
ore.  These  stopes  will  yield  a  larger  <inantity  of  ore  when  required.  Tlio  stopee 
west  of  sump  winze  have  scarcely  been  worked,  owing  to  our  having  a  supply  of  ore 
on  liund,  ana  the  necessity  of  conveying  air  to  the  western  part  of  the  mine.  We 
liuve  here  a  piece  of  ore-ground,  ready  to  he  stope<l,  100  feet  by  130  fet^t. 

Wo  are  extending  our  500-foot  level  on  the  courst*  of  the  vein,  and  sinking  a  wiDie 
from  the  400-foot  level  west ;  by  so  doing  we  shall  soon  have  another  ]»iece  of  ore- 
ground  ready  fur  stoping,  100  ieet  square.  The  stopes  above  the  400-foot  level  are 
at  present  worked  on  a  snmll  scale ;  the  greater  part  of  these  stopes  will  soon  be  let 
on  tribute.  The  different  stopes  on  tribute  are  producing  ore  more  or  less,  some  of 
which  is  very  rich.  The  estimated  reserves  of  ore  in  the  mines  are  500  tons ;  as  boob 
as  we  cut  the  different  ledges  in  the  crosa-cuts  this  quantity  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Alto^ther,  onr  prospects  are  exceedingly  encouraging,  aud  the  mine  is  in  a  good 
working  condition.  In  two  of  the  cross-cuts  we  shall  shortly  intersect  the  ledges  we 
are  driving  for,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  rich  ones.  We  have  a  rich  ledge 
at  the  400-foot  west  level,  and  are  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  commence 
Htoping  it.  There  have  l^een  added  to  the  company's  property  four  ledges,  which  have 
yielded  good  ore;  we  shall  shortly  add  two  more,  which  1  think  will  exceed  in  valae 
any  of  the  others.  In  my  fonuer  hitters  I  have  advised  the  removal  of  the  Mettacom 
MilL  AH  I  have  to  add  is  that  the  removal  of  the  Mettacom  Mill  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   For  more  particulars  on  this  head  please  notice  Mr.  Howeirs  report.      ^ 

Waiting  your  further  instructions,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obe<lieut  servant, 

liENRY  PEIDEAUX, 

Superintendrnt, 
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'Austin,  JauMarjf  20, 1872. 
Ta  Oe  Direetort  ^  ike  PaeiJUi  Miuing  Company,  Umittd : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  yonr  reqaest,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following 
TCport  on  the  Mettaoom  SlilL    This  mill  was  bnilt  in  the  year  1866,  and  was  run 
about  fifteen  months  in  all,  previons  to  its  passine  into  the  present  owner's  hands. 
The  stmctnre  is  principally  of  wood  and  stone,  and  cost  originally  about  87,500.    It  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  compartments,  which  aredesignatml  as  engine-room,  battery- 
room,  amalgamating-room,  and  fumaee-room.    The  motive  power  consists  of  two  tu- 
bular boilers,  16  feet  long,  44  inches  in  diameter,  and  14-inch  cylinder  high-pressure 
engine,  with  30-inch  stroke,  and  nominally  rated  at  70  horsMpower.    The  batteiy- 
iDom  hss  two  five-stamp  batteries,  each  stamp  weighing  about  900  pounds.    They  are 
zsn  at  the  rate  of  ninefy  drops  per  minute,  and  their  crushing  capacity  is  about  12 
tons  in  twenty-frar  hours,  passing  the  ore  through  a  No.  40  screen,  or  wire  cloth,  with 
l^BOO  hdlea  or  meshea  to  the  square  inch.    From  the  battery-room  the  pulverised 
ore  passes  through  elevators  into  the  furnace-room,  and  is  there  desulphurised  and 
dilorldized  in  a  "  White's  cylinder  revolving  furnace."    This  fhmace  is  a  cast-iron 
tnbe^  24  feet  long,  and  30  inches  diameter,  lined  inside  with  fire-brick,  and  driven 
at  the  XBte  ef  eleven  revolutions  per  minute.    Its  roasting  or  ehloridizing  capacity  is 
Aont  15  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.    From  the  ftamace-room  the  ore  passes  into  the 
ama)gamating-room,  which  is  fhmished  with  six  amalgamating-barrels,  of  a  capacity 
eadi  of  1  ton  in  twenty-four  hours.    In  addition  to  the  mill  there  is  on  the  premises  a 
wood  bnilding,  14  feet  by  40  feet,  used  as  a  boarding  and  lodging  house  for  the  work- 
men :  also  a  macksmith's  shop,  retort,  and  melting-room ;  also  a  brick  bnilding,  used 
IS  mill-offioe  and  assaying-room,  together  with  quantities  of  tools  and  various  kinds 
of  peiaonal  property,  of  which  I  sent  von  a  complete  inventory  a  short  time  ago. 
When  the  mill  was  built  it  was  fumisheil  with  four  reverberatory  fhmaces,  which 
vere  at  the  time  considered  sufficient  to  chloridizo  oie  ftom  a  ten-stamp  battery,  but 
sfter  starting  the  mill  it  was  soon  found  that  the  capacity  of  the  battery  was  far  bo- 
yond  that  of  the  furnaces,  and  while  we  eould  crusli  on  an  average  12  tons  in  twenty- 
ftnr  hours,  we  eould  not  chloridize  more  than  7  tons,  but  since  the  mill  has  been  sup- 
plied with  this  new  furnace,  it  places  the  amal^mating  capacity  but  one-half  that  of 
the  bolanoe  of  the  mill — this,  however,  I  explaioecl  fblly  to  Mr.  Sewell  last  fall,  when 
I  took  charge  of  the  mill— consequently  we  are  able  to  work  the  mill  at  present  to  but 
bdf  its  capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  compelled  to  work  the  engine  day  and 
Bight.    This  is,  of  course,  working  to  a  great  disadvantage.    To  increase  the  amalga- 
nating  capacity  of  the  Mettacom  wonld  incnr  an  expense  of  at  least  $5,000.    The 
Wilding  wonld  have  to  be  extended  26  feet,  and  furnished  with  six  new  amalgamat- 
ing-bairels  and  three  settlers,  with  all  other  necessary  articles.    To  increase  the 
ttialgamating  department  of  the  Mettacom  Mill  where  ft  now  stands  would,  I  eon- 
■der,  be  an  iijndlcious  outlay  of  money,  and  I  wonld  here  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
tm  the  subject,  although  I  am  satisfied  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  clearly  laid  be- 
fafi  you  in  Mr.  Prideauz's  letters.    The  Mettacom  Mill  is  situated  about  five  miles 
mrth  of  the  city  of  Austin  and  your  Lander  Hill  mines ;  and  in  reality  the  same  dls- 
tinee  feom  the  principal  ore-proaucing  mines  of  the  district;  consequently  the  haul- 
ing of  custom  ores,  as  well  as  yonr  own,  is  quite  an  important  item,  as  it  has  cost  $5 
per  ton  to  deliver  all  ores  reduced  at  the  Mettacom  Mill  for  the  last  two  months ;  still 
the  delivery  of  ore  is  not  so  important  an  item  as  the  delivery  of  wood,  which  costs 
tt  tlw  Mettacom  |2  per  cord  in  the  most  favorable  season  for  hauling,  and  fh>m  4  to  5 
per  cent,  in  winter  more  than  to  deliver  in  Austin.    Besides  these,  there  are  many 
ether  smaller  disadvanti^Ses.    I  wonld  therefore  recommend  the  removal  of  the  Met- 
ticom  Mill  machinery  into  your  Empire  bnilding  at  Austin.    This  Empire  building  is 
ft  substantial  brick  and  stone  structure,  in  fact,  the  finest  in  this  place,  although  it  is 
s  conceded  feet  here  that  the  Mettacom  is  tlie  best  ten-stamp  mill  in  the  State.    This 
ii  doe,  however,  only  to  the  superiority  of  its  machinery,  and  this  same  machinery 
ean  be  taken  from  the  Mettacom  and  put  into  the  Empire  building  in  as  good  shape 
M  it  Is  at  present,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  at  an  outlay  of  money  not  to  exceed 
tlS^OOO,  which  wonld  inclndo  the  necessary  increased  amalgamating  capacity.    This 
me,  you  would  have  a  mill  second  to  nuue  on  the  Faciflo  coast,  and  in- whieh  you 
eould  reduce  your  own  ores  at  a  low  figure,  and  make  a  good  profit  on  all  custom  ores. 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  with  yonr  mill  in  Austin,  ^,000  per  month  in  bullion 
Mold  be  produced.    Taking  into  eousidoratiou  the  cost  of  increasing  the  amalgamat- 
ing eapacity  of  the  Mettacom  where  it  now  stands,  which  will  have  to  bo  done  bo- 
rn the  mill  ean  be  worked  profitably,  and  the  cost  of  moving  the  machinery  into 
the  Empire  building,  there  is  really  but  $10,000  difierence,  and  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Empire  in  the  hauling  of  wood,  ore,  and  salt  would  be  at  least  $&5  per  day. 
hi  erecting  the  cylinder  furnace  in  the  Metacom  mill  I  made  many  ininrovenients  on 
the  one  first  bnilt  here,  and  after  three  months'  carofnl  attention  to  the  working  of 
the  furnace  in  the  Mettacom  on  various  kinds  of  difiionlt  ores  to  treat,  I  have  noted  a 
further  improvement  that  can  be  mode,  but  as  it  is  the  furnace  is  a  couix)leto  success 
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in  every  rcspoct.    In  conclusion,  I  wonld  state  that  with  your  mill  in  Austin  you  would 
have  ono  of  the  finest  milling  and  miniu<;  enterprises  iu  tliis  section  of  the  ctiuntrv. 

JOHN  HOWELL. 

According  to  tUe  Latest  iuforinatiou  I  Imve  obtaiucd,  the  board  of 
directors  have  not  approved  of  the  phui  fortlie  removal  of  the  uiill  to 
Austin,  but  it  is  the  iutentiou  to  increase  the  amalgamating  capacity  of 
the  works  and  to  do  custom  work,  besides  working  the  ore  from  their 
own  mines. 

The  principal  oi)ei*ations  in  this  district  have  been  those  of  the 
Manhattan  Company,  which  has  worked  in  its  mill  not  only  the  ores 
of  its  owu  mines,  but  a  great  deal  of  custom  ore  from  other  Beese 
Kiver  mines  and  from  Lander  Ilill.  A  most  im[>ortaut  purchase  of  min- 
ing property  was  made  in  July  by  this  company,  putting  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Manhattan  almost  the  entire  control  of  Lander  Ilill.  The 
property  bought  was  that  of  the  Ri^cso  River  Consolidated  Comi>any, 
comprising  al>out  forty  locations,  someof.which  (e.  g,j  Whitlatch  Unioii, 
Whitlatch  Yankee  lilade,  Savage,  Wall,  Isabella,  Oamargo,  &c.)  hiive 
been  extensively  and  productively  worked.  The  Re^se  River  Consoli- 
dated Company  was  in  some  way  entangled  iu  the  ailairs  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Nevachi^,  which  failed,  and  the  mines  were  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  for  8(K),()00,  to  the  Manhattan  Company.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  mines  enumerated  in  the  deed :  The  Apollo  Ledge;  Blue  Ledge; 
Black  Ledge;  Camargo;  Congress  Indei>eudeut ;  Jo  Lane;  Ecliiise; 
Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade;  Wall  and  Isabella;  Beard  and  Seaver,  org- 
inal  location;  Beard  and  Seaver,  (both  on  Union  Hill;)  Hornet;  Erie 
Ledge,  two  locations,  1,200  feet  each;  Chicago;  llarker;  Ilouest  Miner; 
Union  Xo.  2,  Urd;  southerly  extension ;  Union  No.  2,  first  noitherly  ex- 
tension; Yosemite;  Silver  Cloud;  Governor  Seymour ;  Isabella:  Wall 
Ledge ;  Monitor  Ledge ;  Nevada  Ledge ;  Peerless  Ledge ;  North  Star, 
second  extension  west ;  Gale  &  Beckwith  Company;  Yosemite  Ledge; 
Jefferson  Ledge,  Pleasant  Company,  first  southeast  location;  Jefferson 
Ledge,  Madison  Company,  first  location  northwest;  Jefferson  Ijedge; 
Madison  Ledge ;  Sally  Davis  Ledge ;  Oregon  Lodge,  Wall  Company, 
first  westerly  extension;  Oregon  Ledge,  second  westerly  extension; 
Southern  Light  Ledge,  first  westerly  extension;  Diana  Ledge;  Eclipse 
Ledge,  first  northerly  extension;  Pride  of  the  East  Ledge;  Savage 
Ledge;  Consolidated  Union  Tunnel. 

This  purchase  assures  the  future  of  the  company,  by  giving  it  undis- 
puted titles  (in  many  ca^es  United  States  patents)  to  a  large  number  of 
locations,  covering  the  best  part  of  Lander  and  Union  Hills.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  Lander  Hill  lodes  and  their  perplexing  "faults'*  and 
"  slides"  necessitate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opening  of  much  ground  to 
keep  up  the  production  of  ore,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  led  to  per- 
petual confiicts  of  i)roprietors,  arising  from  encroachments  ui)on  a  neigli- 
bor^s  ground  in  the  prosecution  of  energetic  drifting  and  stoping.  It 
has  long  beeMi  foreseen  that  only  a  cousolidixtion  of  ownerships  could 
l>ermit  the  efficient  and  economical  ex])loitation  of  the  undoubtedly  rick 
ore-bodies  of  this  part  of  the  district.  This  consolidation  is  now  measur- 
ably complete.  A  few  mines,  such  as  the  Buel  North  Star,  of  the  Pacitio 
Comi)any,)  the  Florida,  Troy,  and  Plymouth  (?),  are  in  other  hands,  but 
the  ^lanhattan  Company  is  the  owner  of  a  large  surface  of  area,  and  can 
conduct  its  operations  henceforward  with  increased  security,  economy, 
and  success. 

The  exclusive  right  to  use  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  in  this  district  has 
given  to  the  Manhattiin  ]\Iill  an  advantage  of  which  no  opposition  has 
been  able  to  deprive  it. 
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The  operations  of  the  Manhattan  Mill  during  1371  were  as  follows : 
Of  the  ore  firom  the  company's  mines  tbere  were  reduced  1,537  tons. 
Yielding  $387,580,  an  average  of  $252.10  i)er  ton ;  of  custom  ore  from 
Bdmont  and  Beese  Biver,  3,513  tons,  yielding  $596,043,  an  average  of 
I169.G&    Total  ore  treated,  5,050  tons,  yielding  $083,023,  an  average  of 
111^.77  per  ton.    The  company's  ore  was  mined  mostly  on  contnict,  in- 
volving a  percentage  of  ore  to  the  miners,  besides  a  certain  sum  in 
wages.    The  estimated  cost  of  extraction  was  $150,581,  or  over  $08  i^er 
tou ;  but  this  is  largely  made  up  of  drifting  rather  than  stoping.    The 
cost  of  taking  out  ore  from  the  narrow  veins  of  Lander  Hill  is  large, 
bat  not  so  large  as  these  figures  would  indicate.    They  properly  include 
operations  which  have  opened  up  much  new  ground.    The  additional 
cost  of  dead  work  during  the  year  was  $01,100,  and  the  cost  of  milling 
tlie  1,537  tons  alluded  to  was  $41,410,  or  $20.05  per  ton.    Total  cost, 
|ri83,106;   profit  on  Manhattan  ores,  $104,474.     The  cost  of  milling 
3^13  tons  of  custom  ore  was  $88,370,  or  $25.10  per  ton ;  the  profit 
(about  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  to  customers  in  returns  or  in 
purchase  of  the  ore  outright)  was  $40,000.    The  aggregate  statement  of 
eunings^  as  taken  fi-om  the  company's  books,  is  as  follows : 

FBom  oompADy's  orea,  1,537  tons $104,473  61 

Ttooi  CQBtoiu  oreSi  3|513  toDB 49,059  97 

Mioenl  Hill  Milliug  Company,  profit 0,085  14 

AamieAii  MiDiog  CompaDy,  ptoceeds  of  machineiy 4, 596  S5 

^leciation  of  ourrency  oa  hand  December  31, 1870 34  66 

$164,249  03 

From  this  are  to  be  deducted  the  following  items: 

BoUion  freight,  reclamations,  SuC $19, 838  29 

Eichaoge  acooont 909  14 

UiUxepain 1,652  53 

TaxM 4,633  21 

Interest  accoant 3,125  51 

Fininsaiaa^e 2,507  85 

ExJieiMe  account 15,29c)  79 

BaQion  stolen v 3,730  06 

Bondry  losses 790  82 

52, 486  20 

Iieaving  as  net  earnings,  (coin) 111,76:{  13 

A  ^Tidend  of  5  per  cent,  in  coin,  amounting  to  $19,375,  was  declanMl 
in  Febmary,  1871,  and  a  similar  dividend  was  declared  in  January, 
1W2.  The  sum  of  870,419.38  was  spent  during  the  year  in  mill  improve- 
ments, $31,338.33  in  the  acquisition  of  mines,  real  estate,  &c.,  and  the 
ttectiou  of  buildings.  This  sum,  added  to  the  dividend  of  February, 
1H71,  makes  $89,71^.38,  or  $21,909.05  less  than  the  earnings  of  the  year. 
The  surplus  of  December  31, 1871,  was  $104,982.07,  and  this  was,  there- 
fore, increased  by  the  sum  mentioned,  so  that  the  company  entered  upon 
1872  with  a  surplus  on  hand,  in  supplies,  bullion,  and  coin,  ot^ — 

5»PPhes $cS,7&5  79 

BoiHon 45,496  i\A 

CoiD 47,832  59 

176,115  02 
w»B  indebtedness  to  individuals 49,103  90 

!Jet  surplus,  (coin  valae) 126, 9ol  12 


Eureka  district  has  witnessed  extraordinary  developments  during  the 
J^ar,  and  stands  now  third  in  rank  of  the  silver-producing  camps  of 
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Nevada.  A  general  description  of  its  reaoarces  and  works  has  been 
given  in  my  preceding  report.  On  this  occasion  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
trace  the  general  progress. 

The  most  important  company  operatiug  in  Eureka  district  is  still  the 
Eureka  Consolidated.  Daring  most  of  the  year  four  and  sometimes 
Ave  furnaces  have  been  in  bUist.  The  newest  of  these  furnaces  are 
built  according  to  original  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Arents,  the  metallurgist  of 
the  company,  and  are  essentially  a  combination  of  the  Bachette  and 
Piltz  furnaces.  Their  construction  and  mode  of  operation  are  described 
at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report,  in  the  chapter  on  Metallurgy. 
The  company's  operations  during  the  year,  and  the  results  of  mining  and 
smelting,  as  well  as  the  prospects  on  October  1, 1871,  are  very  clesrly 
sec  forth  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  21^  Keyes,  M.  £., 
and  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  company,  which  I  reproduce  here  in 
full : 

lu  the  middle  of  January  last  the  present  enperintendent  assumed  general  charge  sf 
the  mines  and  works  of  the  company.  At  that  t4me  the  works  oonsistcd  of  three 
small  fomaces,  entirely  inadequate  to  the  trae  capacity  of  the  mines.  The  groand 
then  owned  by  the  company  consisted  of  the  Buckeye,  600 feet ;  the  Kohinoor,  6(S)  feet; 
the  Mammoth,  GOO  feet;  the  Savage,  600  feet ;  the  Champion,  400  feet;  the  Sentind, 
600  feet,  and  the  Eoseland,  600  feet.  The  Buckeye  and  the  Kohinoor  had  been  patenUd 
under  one  application,  likewise  the  Chamiuon,  and  the  remainder  were  held  iu  aceord- 
anco  with  the  local  mining  laws. 

Work  was  prosecuted  in  but  tliree  places,  vis,  in  the  old  Champicm,  which  wsi 
nearly  worked  out ;  in  the  south  and  middle  shafts  of  the  Buckeye,  in  all  of  which  not 
more  than  two  months'  supplies  of  ore  were  in  sight.  The  superintendent  immediatdf 
instituted  vigorous  prospectings,  and  was  fortunate  in  proving  the  continuance  of  the 
old  bodies  and  in  discovering  new,  jiarticularly  in  the  ground  purchased  during  the 
present  administration. 

The  claims  now  owned  by  the  companv  are :  1.  Buckeye  (and  Kohinoor :)  S.  Savage; 
3.  Nugget ;  4.  Sentinel  (and  BoseUmd ;)  &.  Champion ;  6.  At  Last ;  7.  Margaret ;  8L 
Lookout ;  9.  Triangle ;  10.  Elliptic ;  ll.Lupita;  12.  Mammoth — ^in  all,  fourteen  originsl 
locations. 

Certificates  of  patent,  which  in  case  of  controvery  may  be  used  in  lien  of  a  patent, 
have  been  received  for  the  Buckeye  (and  Kohinoor,)  Savage,  Sentinel  (and  Roseland,) 
Champion,  Lookout,  and  Mammoth,  vis,  for  eight  original  locations.  The  EUiptio  ajh 
plication  is  now  in  coiu-so  of  publication,  and  will  be  concluded  in  October. 

Patents  of  the  Unittkl  States  will  soon  be  forwarded  from  Washington,  the  Depart- 
ment having  recently  sout  on  for  pniols  of  citizenship  of  the  company's  officers,  which 
have  been  returned  thitber  by  your  superintendent.  The  claims  are  held  and  patented 
both  as  leilgcs  and  square  locutions. 

The  extreme  length  of  all  the  claims  from  the  northwest  boundarv  of  the  Lookoot 
to  the  southeast  point  of  the  Triangle  is  1,680  feet,  the  mean  widtn  over  800  feet^ 
thus  embracing  very  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  hiU. 

To  a  better  understanding  of  the  company's  properties,  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  formation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Buby  Hill,  whereon  all  the  claims  are  situated, 
is  an  isolated  spur  from  the  main  range  reaching  down  toward  the  valley.  The  under- 
lay or  foot-wall  of  the  ledge  is  a  hard  quartzite.  On  this  we  find  a  clean  clav  selvage 
of  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  Immediately  npon  the  clay  is  found  the  lowMt 
quartzy  stratum  of  ore,  rich  in  gold,  moderate  in  silver,  and  almost  barren  of  lead. 
AlK)ve  this  we  find  the  true  vein-matter,  300  to  350  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  of  di^ 
composed  and  compact  oxides  of  iron,  in  and  through  which  occur  the  true  ore-bearing 
strata,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  np  to  35  and  40  feet.  These,  of  which  we 
have  certainly  eight,  although  frequently  thinning  out,  have  never  in  a  single  instance 
disappeared,  thus  furnishing  a  clew  to  follow  which  may  at  any  time  open  out  into  a 
paying  body.  Superimposed  upon  the  vein-matter  we  find  a  capping  of  altered  lime- 
rock,  thin  on  the  southwest  slope  of  the  hill,  and  quite  thick  on  the  opposite  side. 
Piercing  the  crust  of  lime-rock,  the  irony  vein-matter  has  in  every  instance  beea 
reached,  the  Lookout  shaft  alone  excepted,  where  the  overlay  seems  to  be  exceptionally 
thick.  The  vein  is  of  the  character  known  as  a  "  bed- vein ;''  it  may  also  be  viewed  as 
a  regular  contact- vein,  having  a  limestone  hanging-wall  and  a  quartzite  foot.  The  un- 
derlay dips  to  the  southeast,  at  an  angle  of  3d  to  40  degrees  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
claims,  and  80  degrees  near  the  center  of  the  hill.  The  latter  number  approximates 
the  dip  of  the  limestone  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  hill,  and  probably  represents  the 
true  dip  of  the  vein  itself!  All  developments  tend  to  establieh  the  correctness  of  this 
b.v7>othesis. 
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raeral  oonne  or  direction  of  the  vein  is  north  63  degrees  west.  In  a  word,  the 
'  the  Earek*  Consolidated  Mining  Company  are  not  limestone  deposits,  and 
resemblaoce  to  snoh.    Tliis  character  of  vein  is  not  unoonunon  either  in 
Mexico,  or  South  America. 

ines  have  been  opened  by  ten  principal  shafts  and  inclines,  one  tnnnel  with  side 
i  nnmerons  prospect  holes :  I.  Lookout  shaft ;  S.  Champion  incline:  3.  Savage 
4.  Windsail  shaft ;  &.  Quarsite  shaft,  on  Savaoe,  near  the  road;  6*  North  sht3t 
sve;  7.  Middle  shaft  of  Bnckeye ;  B.  Sonth  shale  of  Bockeye ;  9.  Keyes  or  main 
Buckeye ;  and  10.  Sentinel  shaft 

prions  shafts  and  inclines  have  reached  depths  of  75  to  170  feet  perpendicular. 
St  tiifores,  with  the  relative  depths  below  the  crest  of  the  ridg«,  may  be  seen 
tape.  Ore  is  at  present  being  extracted  from  the  Champion  and  Savage  iodines, 
rhich  will  soon  be  hoisted  through  the  Windsail  shaft,  with  which  a  connection 
idy^  been  made ;)  from  the  north  drift  of  the  north  shaft  of  the  Buckeye ;  from 
inel  shaft,  and  recently  fh>m  both  wings  of  the  tunnel.  The  ground  between 
h  and  middle  shafts,  and  extending  to  the  main  shaft,  has  been  mostly  worked 
Jso  the  old  Champion  chamber.  Streaks  of  ore,  however,  oontinne  onward  from 
ces,  which  may  at  any  time  be  followed. 

eu  the  north  and  middle  shafts  of  the  Buckeye,  in  the  old  workings,  we  have 
0  tons  and  upwards  of  fine  smelting^ores,  which  can  only  be  extracted  with 
through  the  main  shaft.  This  will  be  done  as  soon  as  connection  is  made  be- 
le  west  drift  from  the  main  shaft  and  the  middle  shaft.  In  this  way  we  shall 
ed  to  withdraw  the  ore-bodies  near  the  snrflMe^  over  which,  at  present,  the  ore> 
re  obliged  to  pass. 

resent  wUtb  of  ore-streaks  is,  in  the  Savage  and  Champion  inclines,  4  to  6  feet, 
a  general  tendency  nearly  iierpendiculariy  downward :  north  shaft  of  Buck- 

>  15  feet ;  Qnartzite  shaft,  4  feet ;  Seutinel,  4  feet ;  left  branch  of  tunnel,  10 
lonbtedlv  a  di£f«)rent  body  from  the  S^itinel,  and  dipping  at  a  very  high  an- 
tit  branch  of  tunnel,  probably  same  body  as  in  the  other  wing,  entirely  across 
of  the  drift ;  Windsail  body,  2^  to  3  feet,  and  dipping  to  meet  those  of  the 
ind  Champion. 

'age  and  Champion  inclines  I  estimate  fully  two  months'  supply;  in  north  shaft 
;ye,  old  workings  of  Buckeye,  Quartzite  shaft  and  Sentinel,  at  least  two  months' 
f  ore-reserves:  In  new  ore-body  developed  in  tunnehu  assuming  it  to  be  the 
d  of  like  character,  100  feet  long  between  the  tunnels,  10  feet  thick,  and  70 
I,  (which  will  not  carry  the  oro  to  the  surface,)  we  can  reasonably  count  ni>on 
of  5,000  tons,  or,  say,  two  months'  supply — in  all,  with  approximate  certainty, 
MX  months^  supply. 

idths  of  the  ore-streaks  heretofore  enumerated  refor  to  the  ends  of  the  innesent 
id  may  be  expected  to  continue.    For  future  supplies  we  may  count  upon  the 

le  continuation  of  the  present  Richmond  ore-body,  the  largest  single  mass 
nd  on  the  failL  This  body  dips  toward  the  company's  Ilookout  ground, 
lot  be  distant  from  the  dividing  line  more  than  30  feet.  The  Lookout  is  an 
ation  than  the  Bichmond,  or  any  otber  ou  that  portion  of  the  hill.  The  Look- 
vis  DOW  down  80  feet,  and  is  being  hurried  forward  night  and  day.  We  oan- 
et  to  reach  the  ore-level  inside  of  an  additional  80  feet. 

e-bodv  recentlv  struck  in  the  north  drift  from  the  main  shaft ;  samples  of  the 
■ayed  rich  in  lead,  $129  in  silver,  and  no  gold.  The  vein-matter,  at  a  depth 
St  from  the  surface,  commences  12  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  ex- 
listance  of  115  feet,  and  not  yet  through.    We  are  daily  expeeting  a  large 

jc  continuation  of  the  oro-body  struck  in  both  ends  of  the  tnnnel. 
he  as  yet  undeveloped  wide  stretch  of  sround  from  the  Sentind  shaft  through 
jDoth  ground  q,nite  to  the  Windsail  shaft,  the  whole  of  which  shows  on  the 
k  very  large  icon  outcrop,  with  patches  of  ore. 

eneral  rule,  the  surface  ores  are  the  richer  in  lead.  As  depth  is  attained,  we 
neral  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  this  metal,  and  an  increase,  if  anything, 
Donnts  of  the  precious  metals.  Ix)  this,  howeyer,  the  tunnel-body  and  that  m 
h  drift  from  main  shaft  are  plain  exceptions.  This  decrease  in  lead  would 
iidioate  the  future  necessity  of  miUing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ores  raised. 
Bginning  of  the  present  year  the  ores  l>eoame  all  at  once  of  a  more  quartzy 
r ;  changed,  however,  in  the  course  of  two  months  to  their  former  condition, 
Hune  may  possibly  take  place  with  our  present  deep  workings.    At  all  times 

>  had  and  shall  continue  to  have  some  ores  more  suitable  for  milling  than 
• 

st  of  hauling  ore  to  fiimaees  is,,  for  60  tons  per  day,  $2  per  ton ;  for  any  amount 
at  quantity,  $1.87^. 

ist  of  mining  will  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  home  office.  The  8ux>eriu- 
does  not  receive  the  bills  of  supplies  for  the  mines,  of  which  the  accounts  are 
iaai  Francisco. 
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From  Jannary  1  to  September  30,  inclnsive,  there  was  raised  from  the  companr's 
mines  a  gross  amount  of  14,9ir&  tons,  1,315  pounds. 

The  smel ting-works  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company  are  most  eligibly 
situated  iu  the  lower  portion  of  the  ravine,  wherein  is  built  the  town  of  EurekiS 
They  consist  of  three  old  and  two  new  furnaces,  one  blacksmith-shop^  with  two  foig& 
fires',  and  a  complete  set  of  tools,  anvils,  &c.;  two  boilers,  one  engine  of  40  horse-power 
one  largest-size  Blake's  rock-breaker,  four  large  Sturtevant  blowers,  which  supply  ali 
the  furnaces  and  both  forge-fires;  aJso  a  complete  equipment  of  tools,  tanks,  trncby 
shafting,  pipes,  pumps,  &c.,  for  the  thorough  working  of  the  ores. 

The  company  owns,  in  addition,  one  stone  office,  containiuj^  apartments  for  snperin- 
t-endent,  clerk,  and  metallurgist  j  assay  ofiice,  and  adobe  addition  used  as  a  store-rooni; 
also  a  stable  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  and  away  from  the  furnace-fames, 
with  stalls  for  five  horses. 

The  company  owns  likewise  a  fine  water-privilege,  which  is  housed  in,  from  wfaeooe 
the  water  is  conducted  underground  to  the  distributing-tanks  adjoining  the  works.  A 
small  earth  embankment  has  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  works  to  catch  the  snrftce 
water  from  all  the  other  furnaces  above  us,  which  water  flows  into  a  settling-taDk, 
from  which  a  6-iuch  pump  lifts  the  water  so  collected  into  the  general  distribntiD||h 
tanks. 

The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (old  furnaces,)  16  to  18  tons  per  d» 
each ;  No.  3,  (old  furnace,)  18  to  22  tons  x>er  day;  Nos.  4  imd  5,  (new  furnaces,)  each 36 
to  45  tons  per  day ;  No.  5  has  already  smelted  as  hif^h  as  52  tons  in  twenty-four  horn 
the  ore  having  been  particularly  favorable ;  that  is,  for  all  five  furnaces,  120  to  148 
tous  per  day,  according  to  the  smeltability  of  the  ores  charged. 

Consumption  of  charcoal  per  ton,  dependent  upon,  first,  the  moistnre,  and  seeood, 
the  percentage  of  quartz  in  the  charges,  from  30  to  45  bushels  per  ton  <»f  ore— on  the 
average,  say,  35  bushels. 

The  costs  of  smelting  are  left  to  the  home  ofiSce,  for  the  same  reaflon  heratoAm 
stated,  viz,  that  suppl&s,  tools,  castings,  &o.,  purchased  in  San  Francisco  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  at  Eureka. 

Number  of  tons  reduced  from  January  1  to  September  30,  inclnsive,  14,951  tonii 
1,315  pounds.  Number  of  tons  of  bnUion  produced  during  the  same  interval,  2fiB0 
tons,  1,402  pounds.  Number  of  tons  of  ore  to  produce  one  ton  of  bullion  will  avenge^ 
therefore,  very  uearW  5}.  Price  of  charcoal  has  varied  between  28  cents  and  30  erali 
per  bushel.  Price  of  wood,  $6  to  $6.25  per  cord.  l«Yeight  on  bullion  to  Central  Picifle 
Hailroad  has  varied  from  $12.50  to  $17  per  ton ;  is  now  fixed  by  contract  at  $13.75. 

In  all  smelting  operations  the  question  of  fuel  is  one  of  vital  importance,  the  cost  of 
charcoal  alouo  consumed  in  the  comx^any^s  works  being  the  largest  single  item  of 
exjMsnse  incurred  in  the  production  of  the  metal.  Already  the  nut  pine,  the  only  wood 
suitable  for  coaling,  has  been  cut  ofi'  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Eureka.  With 
every  year  the  price  per  bushel  of  charcoal  must  increase,  and  iu  view  of  the  probably 
increased  consumption  in  the  immediate  future,  your  superintendent  has  the  honor 
respectfully  to  suggest  that  st-eps  be  taken  to  test  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  coks 
from  some  of  the  mines  of  the  llooky  Mountains. 

An  attempt  to  use  gas  coke  in  one  of  the  company's  furnaces  failed  for  the  reason 
that  the  blast  used  was  not  of  snfiicient  force  to  penetrate  the  heavy  mass  of  compacl 
coke  and  ore.  To  enable  us  to  do  this,  there  will  be  required  a  jMtwerful  engine  of 
upwards  of  100  horse-power,  and  a  double-cylinder  blast.  Experiments  on  a  smaU 
scale  have  shown  that  some  at  least  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  lignites  may  be  coked. 

Charcoal  now  costs  $40  per  ton.  Coke,  your  superintendent  believes,  can  bo  mads 
and  delivered  at  the  works  at  Eureka  for  $32  per  ton ;  the  smelting  power  of  eoke 
compared  to  charcoal  is  as  8  to  5,  and  therefore,  could  coke  be  employed,  there  will 
result  a  saving  to  the  companv  of  over  one-third  of  the  present  outlay  for  fuel. 

This  question  may  possibly  be  left  In  abeyance  until  the  succeeding  spring  and  Sluii- 
mer,  at  which  time  the  enhanced  price  of  charcoal  will  necessitate  its  solution. 

Wood  supply  is  of  minor  importance;  the  price  will  probably  rise  to  $7  per  cord. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  charcoal  question,  and  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  grasping 
aspirations  of  the  ooal-bumers,  it  may  not  be  unadvisablo  to  contemplate  the  poonhit- 
ity  of  erecting  a  mill  for  amalgamation. 

Should  the  ores  in  depth  assume  a  slightly  increased  percentage  of  quartz,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  reduce  them  by  the  process  of  amalgamation ;  and  in  order  not  to  pfO- 
ceed  too  hastily,  a  few  tons  of  our  quartzy  ores  might  be  worked  in  a  mill.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Mill,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  company's  works,  will  within  two  months  offer 
an  opportunity  to  definitely  test  the  question. 

The  superintendent  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that  ho  be  authorized  to 
secure  the  refusal  for  the  company  of  two  additional  plots  of  mining  ground  on  Raby 
Hill,  a4joining  the  Lookout  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the  Triangle  on  the  aooth  and 
east. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  KEYES, 

Suj}erintcndeMt 
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je  following  is  the  Secretary's  report: 

RECEIPTS. 

Bales  Inmber,  &c |146  85 

rcDtof  Bcalea 12  75 

exchange  on  coin-drafts 1,923  62 

proceecb  2,088  tons  baae  ballion  refined 619,275  67 

product  1,430  tons  base  ballion  at  reining- works,  Newark,  New 

njy,  and  en  route 504,800  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

i 
)r  constmction  and  improvements : 

f  famaceNo.3 |7,268  61 

f  famacee  Nos.  4  and  5 26,523  53 

f  new  boiler,  &c.,  complete . . . , 2, 428  96 

frock-crusher 1,866  50 

f  one  Excelsior  pnmp  and  fittings,  all  complete 775  24 

f  buildings  and  other  improvements 6, 359  58 

ine  account : 

bor 58,967  00 

kulingore  to  furnaces 35,695  72 

.ndles  and  oil ^ 2,061  27 

(wderamlfuse ' 1,111  87 

inber  and  timbers 5,284  21 

eight  on  supplies -686  57 

ols,  nails,  hardware,  rope,  &o ^ 1,933  00 

scksmithing 152  40 

aland  borax 64  43 

m  and  steel 384  42 

lest  carpenters' tools 50  00 

irebasc  mules,  horses,  and  harness. « s 534  75 

irley,  oats,  and  hay 237  30 

rvcys,  register's  fees,  &c 234  25 

eidentals •79  00 

nelting  account : 

bor 112,841  55 

•1 255,761  50 

9od  and  coke 7,016  95 

stings  and  foundery  work 6,087  23 

JOLSteel,  and  metal 3,349  13 

iidware,  nails,  tools,  rope,  &o 3,463  62 

land  caudles 879  18 

siffbt  on  castings  and  supplies 4,379  09 

aeksmithing 3,091  13 

wmithing 1,387  20 

ndstone  and  fire-brick 3,830  58 

ruling  slag  and  clay 939  00 

mber  and  poles 3,485  67 

Itiog-lace,  leather,and  packing 1,006  60 

mps,  brooms,  &c 98  25 

Ivanized  iron  and  gttil-pipes 1,011  89 

>nehire 214  22 

ircbase  horse 240  00 

iriey,  oati^  and  imy 620  37 

ttoo  drilling,  (cover  for  coal) 287  68 

emicals  and  paint   402  78 

efdentals,  repairt,  dtc 297  65 

jBorance 1,788  20 

^neral  expenses.  Eureka : 

lories  superintendent  and  officers ^ 8,644  54 

oks  and  stationery 291  75 

press  charges,  revenue-stamps,  newspapert,  Arunks,  Ac.  1, 411  41 

iveling  expenses  superintendent 143  50 


1,126,158  89 


$45,222  42 


107,512  19 


411, 479  47 
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For  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  hone  hire,  Ae 

F6r  purchase  horse,  wagon,  and  harness 

For  nardware,  backets,  brooms,  incidentals,  dec. 

For  assays  bnlHon  and  ore 

For  purchase  Oertling  assay  balance 

For  attorney's  fees 

For  services  of  porter 

For  chemicals 

For  printing  and  adyertising • 

For  taxes 

For  applications  United  States  patents 

For  notaries'  and  county  clerk's  fees 

For  surveys,  recorder's  fees,  «&c 


Expense,  San  Francisco : 

For  salary  of  officers  and  employes , 

For  office  rent 

For  books  and  stationery 

For  printing,  advertising,  franks,  newspapers,  &o. 

For  services  of  porter 

For  traveling  expenses  of  president,  &o 

For  assays  of  bullion , 

For  notaries'  fees,  revenue-stamps,  &o 

For  telegraphing,  incidentals,  dec 

For  express  charges 

For  coal  and  fuel..... 

For  report  on  mine  and  furnaces 

For  ga^fixtures  and  repairs  of  office  furniture  . . . . 
For  city  and  county  taxes , 


Office  fixtures : 
For  San  Francisco  office— counter,  desk,  safe,  carpets,  Sco, 
For  Eureka  office— safe,  counter,  desk,  ^ 


$1, 1)^5  43 

1,27^  DO 

487  27 

85  00 

250  00 

2,270  00 

276  00 

55  45 

283  50 

1, 043  84 

646  00 

61  60 

1,262  65 

4,821  50 

1,040  00 

535  59 

219  05 

194  00 

1,796  00 

201  75 

.  257  60 

471  89 

228  91 

56  00 

1,000  00 

48  75 

14  85 

540  00 

802  37 

»19, 


10, 


1, 

Interest,  &o, : 
For  interest  on  overdrafts,  du: 6, 

Mining  properties : 
For  purchase  of  mining  ground ^ 10, 

Freight,  refining,  &c.: 
For  transportation  and  lefining-charges  on  bullion 158, 

Dividends : 
Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  paid  to  stockholders 225, 


996, 
Balance  of  net  earnings  over  all  expenditures 130, 

1.126. 


RECAPITULATION, 

BeoeipU  and  dUhunemenU  fivm  July  7, 1870,  to  September  30, 1871. 

Receipts  i 

For  sales  of  material | 

For  exchange  on  coin-drafts 1, 

For  proceeds  of  2.038  tons  of  bullion  refined 619, 

For  value  of  1,420  tons  of  bullion  at  works,  Newark,  and  en  route 504, 

1.126, 


Disbursements : 

For  construction  and  improvements $45, 

For  mine  account    107, 

For  smelting  account 411, 

For  general  expense.  Eureka 19, 

For  expenses,  SaniVancisco 10, 

For  office  fixtures 1, 
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For  int€re8t,  &o $6,120  85 

FormiDiug  properties 10,489  42 

Furfrei;^lit  aoil  refininp^-cbargea  on  bullion ir>S,^i05  05 

For  dividends  paid  stockbolders •  225,000  00 

996,027  60 

Bilaoceof  net  earnings  over  expenditures 130,131  *^ 

1, 126, 158  89 

BESOURCES  AND  LIABIUTISS. 

Beaonrcea: 

Inventory  of  supplies  at  Eureka $6,483  87 

Charcoal  on  hand 38,041  92 

W.S.  Keyes,  anperintendent 2,744  36 

Sondrybook  acooants 912  94 

1,4»  tons  of  base  bullion 504,800  00 


552, 983  09 


Liabilities : 

OvCTdhifta $85,760  19 

Drafts  against  bullion  shipments 224,062  14 

Billa  payable 50,000  00 

Saperintendent's  drafts,  outstanding  and  not  presented 17, 820  HO 

Book  accounts,  (not  due) 682  88 

378, 326  01 
Ket  leaources,  September  30, 1871 174,657  08 

552, 983  09 

Cost  of  extracHng  ores. 

Expense  of  extracting  and  hauling  to  furnaces  18,847  tons  of  ore  is $107, 512  19 

Xie«B  supplies  on  hand  per  inventory 3, 100  00 

L  104,412  19 

^    Or  $5^  per  tod. 

Coat  of  smelting  ores, 

Expense  of  smelting  18,825  tons  of  ore  is 411,479  47 

Lett  coal  and  supplies  on  hand 42,425  79 

369,053  68 
-6^^^  per  ton. 

■     Eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  trrenty-five  tons  of  ore  reduced,  produce  3,468 
tons  of  base  bullion,  or  5.75  tons  of  ore  produce  1  ton  of  bullion,  at  a  cost  of  $135.70. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR, 

Secretary, 

Later  in  the  year,  and  daring  the  first  months  of  1872,  the  company 
discovered  extraordinarily  large  and  valoable  bodies  of  ore  in  the  Lawton 
tnimel.  My  correspondent  writes  iu  regard  to  these  in  March :  '^  I  have 
just  visited  the  stopes  connected  with  the  Lawton  tnnnel,  and  am  now 
./ftdly  convinced  that  the  new  discoveries  are  indeed  immensely  valuable 
-'  ttd  extensive,  though  they  hardly  come  up  to  the  extravagant  estimate 
Ude  by  the  local  newspaper."  * 

Buby  Hill  is  a  spnr  of  the  Diamond  Bange.    Its  general  trend  is 

nordi-northwest  to  south-southeast.    The  old  openings  of  the  Eureka 

Consolidated,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Richmond  and  Tip-Top,  are  on  the 

. :  V6Bteni,  the  new  ones  on  the  eastern  slope.    The  strike  of  the  ore-body 

l;ii  nearly  east  and  west,  and  its  dip  about  45  degrees  to  the  northeast. 

'For  this  reason  ore  was  first  discovered  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill, 

'  —  —  ■- 

-    'The  estiniate  refeired  to  was,  I  think,  something  like  f80,000,000  worth  of  ore  in 
iielii. 

EL  Ex.  211 ^12 
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where  the  vein  crops  out.    The  main  or  Lav^  ton  taunel,  the  inouth  of 
which  is  toward  the  towu,  (on  eastern  slope  of  hili,)  is  now  in  over  G<K) 
feet,  and  passes  120  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Keyes  shaft,  between  it  aud 
the  Windsiiil  shaft.    At  its  end  it  is  in  ore.    The  first  ore  was  met  with, 
about  300  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  in  the  K  K  claim.    The 
shafts  mentioned  above  are  connected  by  galleries,  and  from  the  main 
tunnel  runs  a  short  side  tunnel  into  the  Sentinel  grounds.    The  main 
object  of  the  tunnel  is,  tlierefore,  to  transport  through  it  all  the  ores 
from  the  works  connected  with  the  two  shafts  named  and  from  the  Sen- 
tinel claim.    From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  the  ore  is  to  be  transported 
by  means  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  which  is  to  run  along  the  Jackson 
grade  to  the  smelting-works.    On  the  back  trip  the  trains  are  to  bring 
water  and  supplies  to  the  mines,  where  the  erection  of  powerful  hoisting- 
works  is  contemplated  as  soon  as  stopes  are  opened  below  the  level  of 
the  tunnel. 

The  Keyes  shaft  is  now  175  feet  deep,  and  serves  as  the  main  hoisting- 
shaft  for  the  old  works.  These  are  to  the  largest  extent  in  a  broken 
quartzite  which  crops  out  below  the  Nugget  and  Savage,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  to  judge  from  its  dip,  can  only  be  reached  at 
greater  depth  on  the  eastern  slope.  The  so-called  cap-rock  of  the  ore- 
bed  is  limestone.  The  ore-body  itself,  though  it  exhibits  a  certain  regu- 
larity, is  neither  a  cross- vein  nor  a  contact- vein,  and  I  cannot  give  it 
any  better  name  than  that  of  ore-bed  or  zone.  Horses  of  a  broken  lim^  : 
stone,  with  every  stratification,  are  frequently  met  with  ;  also  cavities  ^ 
with  splendid  druses  of  wulfenite,  (molybdate  of  lead,)  calespar,  arago- 
nite,  quartz,  and,  lately,  malachite  and  azurite.  The  approach  to  the 
vein-matter  is  first  distinguished  by  a  yellow  color  of  the  first  dense, 
afterwards  broken  limestone,  next  by  a  stronger  impregnation  of  pul- 
verulent brown  and  yellow  iron-ore  and  stripes  of  the  first.  Fiually, 
the  ore-body  proper,  brown  iron-ore,  with  impregnations  and  bauds  of 
niinietite,  carbonate  of  lead,  massicot,  or  lead-ocher,  &c.,  is  reached. 
While  on  the  western  slope,  besides  the  yellow  mimetite,  (Buckeye,) 
large  masses  of  solid  carbonate  of  lead,  with  the  so-called  "  black  car- 
bonate "  (which  is  probably  a  new  mineral)  and  little  galena,  (Champion,) 
were  found.  The  ores  encountered  on  the  eastern  slope  in  the  iron- 
stained  masses,  which  are  poorer  in  lead,  are  i)rincii)ally  highly  argen- 
tiferous galena  and"  black  carbonate"  in  lumps  and  nests  of  oitenover 
a  hundred- weight*  For  this  reason  there  is  now  much  more  base  bul- 
lion produced  than  formerly.  Seven  tons  of  ore  produce  now  one  ton 
of  lead,  while  formerly  it  required  10  to  12  tons. 

The  Marcellina,  belonging  to  another  company,  has  only  spurs  from 
the  ore-body  of  the  Sentinel.  Opposite  the  Marcellina,  and  divided 
from  it  by  the  gulch,  is  the  Carson  mine,  and  adjacent  to  this  are  the 
mines  of  the  Phenix  and  Jackson  Companies.  The  latter  has  been 
prospecting  since  February,  1871,  but  has  so  far  found  no  ore.  The 
K  K  has  large  masses  of  ore  in  sight,  galena  and  *'  black  carbonate.^  It 
is  expected  that  this  claim  will  consolidate  with  the  Carson  and  other 
mines,  and,  with  the  furnaces  of  the  Buttercup  Company,  will  be  sooa 
thrown  into  one  company,  to  be  incorporated  in  San  Francisco.  The 
time  for  redemption  of  its  property,  accorded,  to  the  Buttercup  Com' 
pany,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Eureka  Consolidated  intends  to  tear 
down  daring  the  next  summer  the  two  remnants  of  former  times,  fiir- 
nace  No.  1,  (built  under  Buel,)  and  No.  3,  (built  by  Liebenau,)  and  to 

•  Tho  "  black  carbonate  "  above  referred  to  is  no  carbonate  at  aU,  but  more  probably 
boolangerite,  or  a  new  mineral  analogous  in  composition  aud  origin  to  stotefeldtite.  1 
have  seen  no  analysis  as  yet. 
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by  two  new  aud  larger  furnaces,  so  that  the  capacity  of 
works  will  then  be  200  tons  per  day.  No.  2  was  bnilt  in 
;er  the  pattern  of  the  new  ones,  (see  article  on  "  Metal- 
i  report,)  but  has  square  corners,  and  is  a  little  smaller, 
yeres,  of  3^  inches  mouth,  works  very  well,  and  smelts  30 

imond  smelting- works  they  are  still  building  energetically, 
.vill  undoubtedly  be  the  best  aud  most  perfect  in  the  Stat^, 
J  to  be  seen  by  the  results  of  the  future  whether  these  very' 
tures  are  justified.  \ 

c  snielting-works,  with  their  two  furnaces,  are  still  idle, 
laciliiiiery  for  the  hoisting- works  of  the  Adams  aud  Farron 
;  yet  arrived,  and  the  mines  can  therefore  not  be  worked. 
tamp  Lemon  Mill  (formerly  the  Metropolitan  of  Sherman- 
in  Howell  is  now  putting  up  a  White's  cylinder  roasting- 
t  is  exi>ected  that  the  mill  will  soon  be  in  working  order. 
3  Adams  Hill  Company  there  is  now  another  company 
ams  Hill.  This  is  the  Star  Consolidated,  a  San  Francisco 
rhich  has  bought  several  mines  on  the  quartz  belt  of  that 
lave  beautiful  horn-silver  ores,  but  as  to  the  quantity  I 
*med.  All  the  signs  point  to  an  enormous  industrial 
ig  the  coming  year,  especially  if  capitalists  should  take  up 
Hill  mines. 

Dud  property  has  been  transferred  to  English  hands  during 
*  the  new  company  is  still  building  on  it  very  extensive 
vS.  The  product  of  this  property  during  the  year  appears 
led  statement  of  the  product  of  the  district, 
ly  product  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company  during 
ng  December  31,  1871,  was  as  follows : 

Product  of  bullion. 


Month. 

Tons. 

PouDds. 

152 
134 
244 
255 
177 
341 
520 
426 
297 
355 
264 
2 

273 

1,092 
1,155 

1,963 

560 

269 

722 

1,673 
500 

500 

250 

. 

500 

• 

3,172 

652 

je  contents  in  gold  and  silver  for  the  whole  yearly  product 
f  set  down  as  $250  per  ton.  Adding  $100  per  ton  for  the 
9  a  gioss  value  of  $1,110,314.10. 

nd  of  May  only  the  three  smallest  furnaceswere  alternately 
)  running  at  a  time,  while  one  was  being  repaired.)  Since 
tve  been  working  at  a  time,  while  one  was  stiinding  idle. 
1872,  the  consumption  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  smelting- 
bur  furnaces  running,  was  142  tons  of  ore  and  4,000  bushels 
lay.    The  production  was  about  15  tons  of  base  buUkm^ 


I 
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containing  $230  in  gold  and  silver.    The  ores  were  then  rather  poor  In 
lead  and  the  precious  metal». 

The  qaantity  shipped  in  December  was  so  small,  because  all  the  far- 
naces,  except  No.  4,  were  blown  out  in  November,  and  No.  4  on  De- 
cember 2.  This  was  done  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the  teamsters^ 
whose  contract  had  expired,  and  who  refused  to  haul  more  ore  at  the 
old  prices.  I  am  not  informed  how  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 
but  at  latest  accounts  smelting  was  again  going  on. 

The  following  is  the  total  production  of  Eureka,  as  transmitted  tome 
by  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn,  M.  E.,  my  correspondent  at  that  place ; 


5 

1 
1 
a 

3 

1 
1 
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Names  of  compoDies. 


Eureka  Coosolidated  Company 
tBichmond  Mining  Company . . . 
Phodlx  Mining  Company. 


Jackson  Minioff  Company. . . 
tBatteronp  Mining  Company. 
Roslin  itaielting  Com] 


Tilton  SmelUng-Wor 


^l 


Bullion  shipped. 


Tons. 
3,179 
1,019 

919 
5»G 
450 


X6t. 
033 


1,488 
934 


GromTahie,(goId, 
silver,  and  lesd.) 


11,110.314  11 

3H038S 

71.9»0I 

77,550  45 

90a.6SBM 

913.750  00 


5,CG5        1,074 


9, 035, 588  Si 


,    Note. — The  number  of  tons  shipped  by  the  companies  marked  (t)  is  estimated. 

In  explanation  of  the  high  value  of  the  bullion  shipped*  by  the  Boslia 
Company,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Bobertson,  the  manager,  gives  the 
following  values  per  ton  of  bullion  and  the  amount  shipped  during  the 
total  running  time  of  six  months,  in  1871 : 

Amount  shipped 450  tons- 
Average  value  per  ton  in  silver $250  00 

Average  value  per  ton  in  gold 125  00 

Average  value  per  ton  in  lead 9000- 

Total  value  per  ton* 465  Off 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  companies  ^ 
besides  the  Eureka,  I  have  no  data  on  baud  at  present,  but  I  may  say 
that  all  the  base-metal  mines  in  the  district  have  nearly  the  same 
characteristics,  and  vary  less  in  the  classes  of  oresoccurriug  in  them,  or 
the  mode  of  occurrence,  than  in  the  size  of  the  ore-bodies.  Notes  on  • 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  smelting  of 
argentiferous  lead-ores  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

Mineral  Mill  district  has  been  the  scene  of  much  activity  during  tbe 
year.  The  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mining  Company,  limited,  an  Englid 
corporation,  has  invested  largely  in  the  mines  of  the  district,  and  own* 
the  principal  works.  The  mines  lie  in  limestone,  and  are  not  on  veins, 
but  on  irregular  deposits,  some  of  which  are  very  large.  These  ore- 
deposits  are,  however,  principally  situated  on  a  well-marked  ore-chan- 
nel, which  is  about  300  feet  wide.  On  this  are  situated  the  Giant,  Bim- 
Eock,  and  Live  Yankee,  claims  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  continaooi 
body  of  ore  of  from  22  to  30  feet  in  width.  The  greatest  depth  reached 
in  the  Giant  in  the  fall  was  120  feet.  The  ores  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  base  metals.    They  consist  of  argentiferous  galena,  anti- 

*  Silver  and  gold  are  here  calculated  at  full  value,  and  lead  at  the  price  obtained 
in  San  Francisco.  Selby  &  Co.  have  paid,  generaUy,  (1.15  per  ounce  for  silver, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  gold. 
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lonia)  ores,  osidized  copper-ores,  cerargyrite,  (chloride  of  silver,]  mcudi- 
ite,  snlphjde  of  silver,  &c.  Bat  onlyoii  the  westem  aide  of  the  hill  the 
re  is  saificiently  lead-bearing  to  make  reduction  by  smelting  desirable, 
to  far  this  has  not  been  done.  Tbe  or^s  of  the  upper  mines  are  bene- 
iciatedbyapieparacorychloridizing,  roasting,  and  amalgamation.  Tbe 
Baglish  company  lias  a  IG-stamp  mill  and  a  32-ton  Stetofeldt  furnace. 
Ilie  working  resalts  are  reported  to  be  92  i>er  cent,  of  the  assay  value, 
and  the  average  fineness  of  the  bullion  0.750.  The  same  company  com- 
meucetl  in  tbe  fall  to  build  another  mill  with  20  stamps,  a  second  Stete- 
feldt  furnace,  and  all  the  late  improvements.  After  the  completion  of 
this  mill  the  company's  works  will  have  35  stamps,  18  pans,  2  roastiug- 
Inmaces,  and  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day. 

The  total  production  of  Mineral  Hill  district  for  1871  is  given  by  Mr. 
Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  as  »701,014. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  O.  Clifibrtl,  the  county  assessor  of  Lander 
County,  for  the  following  statement  of  the  bullion  product,  reported  to 
bim,  of  the  mines  during  1870  aud  1871.  The  amounts  given  for  the  first 
t»o  quarters  of  1870  exceed  those  given  in  my  laat  report,  and  the 
eaoK  of  the  discrepancy  is  the  fact  that  in  last  year's  report  many 
nnall  mines  were  not  included.  The  total  product  for  two  years,  of 
Under  County,  ashore  given,  is  not  as  large  as  the  total  of  shipments 
from  LanderCdunty  during  1871alone.  Tbeassessor  saysinhis  letter 
thnl  his  returns  are  only  from  two  districts,  Beese  River  and  Eureka, 
Willie  there  are  a  number  of  others  in  the  county,  the  most  important 
tf  vhich  is  Mineral  Hill;  but  even  adding  this  would  not  make  good 
the  discrepancy.    For  comparison,  I  insert  here  both  statements: 

Bidli&tt  statement  of  Lander  Count}/,  Sevada,  for  ti^  years  1870  and  1871. 


FonndB.    Gross  field. 


T  eDiling  March  HI,  ISTO 

:r  ending  Jnue  30,  ttJTO 

;r  enduig  Sapteoiber  30,  ISTO. 
IT  undiag  Dccumber  31, 1870. 

IT  eodiDfc  March  31,  IS71 

ir  eodini;  JnoH  30,  ISTI 

ir  ondiDB  Sttpteuber  30, 1871. 
ft  eading  December  31,  1871. 


1,457 

2,390 
•3,203 

4,^53 
'6,341 

B,7lO 


7,750  43 
9,  477  Bl 
4,204  66 
9,456  30 
5,  arc  94 


3,315,457  06 


8.  O.  CLIFFORD, 

Stofeni«)if  of  bullion  shipments  from  Lander  County  during  tke  year  1871, 
M  reported  by  the  general  auperintendent  of  Wells^  Fargo  &  Co.,  in 
8a»iyancisco. 

■nwiAiMtin 1965,536  17 

>na)Knnika 2,173,105  50 

ton  Uuunl  Hill 701,014  00 

3,rt!9,65,5  73 


In  former  reports  I  have  explained  why  the  returns  of  the  mine- 
troers  to  the  county  assessors  are,  in  nearly  nil  eases,  far  below  the 
ctaal  values  of  the  ores'  extracted,  and  iu  lust  year's  statements  a  cer- 
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tain  class  of  orec  is  not  reported  at  all,  a«  of  too  low  grade,  according 
to  the  new  law*,  to  be  subject  to  taxation. 

NYE'  COUNTY. 

I  have  no  returns  from  this  county  of  an  exact  and  detailed  charac- 
ter, the  reason  being  that  the  very  estimable  and  courteous  citizens  who 
promised  to  furnish  them  have  not  kept  that  promise.    lean,  therefore, 
only  say  in  general  terms  that  the  Belmont  and  Mammoth  districts  iu 
this  county  have  maintained  some  production,  the  principal  (or  only?) 
mills  ininning  being  the  Canfield  Mill  at  Belmont  and  the  Ellsworth'  at 
Mammoth.    The  shipments  from  Belmont  amounted  to  $268,903.    The 
principal  producing  mine  was  the  El  Dorado  South,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  former  reports.    It  is  rumored  that  this  very  valuable  miue 
has  been  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company.    Tiie  incline  is  reported  to 
1)0  now  375  feet  deep,  with  levels  100  and  80  feet,  respectively,  both  ways 
on  the  vein.    The  vein  is  from  4  to  12  feet  wide,  and  has  thus  far  pro- 
duced about  $400,000,  the  ores  worked  having  yielded,  it  is  sriid,  aa 
average  of  $150  per  ton.    This  high  average  indicates  that  only  imt- 
class  ores  have  been  worked. 

'  The  Arizona  mine,  which  is  said  to  have  been  consolidated  in  one 
property  with  the  El  Dorado  South,  is  opened  to  a  depth  of  about  200 
feet  by  a  tunnel,  and  ^bout  200  feet  of  drilt^s  on  the  tunnel-level.  It 
is  said  that  a  ledge  of  high-grade  ore,  2 J  to  (5  feet  thick,  is  developed 
throughout  this  distance.  The  ore  worked  has  a\^raged,  according  to 
report,  $275  per  ton. 

Another  very  promising  mine  at  Belmont  is  the  Monitor,  which,  ac- 
(wording  to  the  Reese  Kiver  Reveille  of  MaivJi  4,  1872,  had  yielded,  since 
June,  1871,  240  tons  of  rock,  averaging  ^rm,  or  a  total  of  8120,732. 

At  Mammoth  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  revival  of  activity,  partly  due 
to  the  starting  of  the  Ellsworth  Mill.  The  lollowing  account  is  from 
the  Reese  River  Reveille  of  Februarv  27,  1872 : 

This  mill  was  completed  last  summer  by  a  company  or<]!:nuize(l  at  Bridgeport.  Coiinecti- 
cnraudisruuuiiigoxclusivcly  on  custom  ore.  Ithastenstanii)sandaSteteleldMuriKiet\is 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  I^nstel,  the  well-known  a:>sayer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  boing 
;ji;eneral  agent.  They  have  adopted  the  Manhattan  Company's  schedule  of  prices, 
and  give  complete  satisfaction  to  their  customers.  Their  sources  of  oro-supply  aw 
lone,  ten  miles  distant,  Belmont,  eighty  miles,  and  San  Antonio,  sixty  miles.  No  min- 
ing worth  mentioning  is  being  done  at  Mammoth.  The  cost  of  hauling  from  these 
various  places  is,  from  lone  from  $5  to  ^G  per  ti>n,  and  from  Belmont  and  San  Antrn:(»6''^ 
per  ton. «  During  the  past  few  months  some  40  tons  of  ore  from  the  Liberty  and  Potomat' 
mines  of  San  Antonio  have  been  worked  at  Mammoth.  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  know  the 
exact  yield,  bnt  it  was  quite  satisfactory.  From  Belmont  the  Monitor  and  Arizona  iiiiD'*'* 
liave  sent  several  lota;  the  last,  consisting  of  3G^  tons  of  Monitor  ore,  yielded  at  iheri:te 
of  8402.17  per  t<m. 

The  camp  of  lone,  ten  miles  distant,  is,  however,  the  princi])al  source  from  which 
the  mill  must  obtain  its  orfl.  This  is  an  old  camp,  and  has  passed  through  many  viiij«- 
hitudcs.  It  has  had  many  ups  aud  downs,  at  one  time  i)romising  to  be  a  leading  ditjtridi 
and  anon  all  but  deserted.  Two  mills  have  been  erected  there,  but  for  causi*s  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  they  did  not  pro8])er.  They  were  tirst  closed  and  thou  <hV 
mantled,  and  it  did  look  for  sometime  as  if  lone  had  yiel(l<'d  nj)  the  *;host.  Then*  an' 
good  mines  there,  howeviT,  as  wo  know  of  our  own  knowledge,  Jiaving  done  8>on»f 
l»rospecting  there  ourselves  in  early  times.  They  aie  small,  averaging  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  foot  iu  thickness,  but  sulliciently  ricli  to  jiay  well.  Mr.  Kobert.s  U'\^^ 
us  that  the  satisfactory  returns  given  by  the  KUsworth  Miil  have  infused  new  life  to 
the  place,  and  that  owners  of  mines  are  returning  to  work  tliem.  The  principal  u\in^ 
upon  which  work  has  been  resumed  are  the  l!idianai)olis.  Shoo  Kly,  Pleiades,  ."imj 
Stonewall.  The  lirst  of  these  is  down  iJ^O  feet,  and  works  *J')  men,  i)riiieipaHy  on  dt;;'"' 
work.  They  take  out  about  thn)C  tons  of  ore  per  day,  which  pays  all  expense*  and  » 
little  over.  The  amount  of  ore  now  on  the  various  dumps  and  at  the  mill  ready  for  r«" 
<luction  is  not  less  than  400  tons.  Tins  looks  encouraging  and  we  hope  that  tin*  nn'.:*" 
owueitj  of  louo  will  show  a  reasonable  degree  of  enterprise,  aud  not  allow  the  mill  *^ 
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Mammoth  to  want  for  ore^  for  they  cannot  afford  many  more  failnres.  The  little  town 
IS  lo<»king  quite  lively  ;  it  has  two  saloons,  two  billiard-tableS;  one  Btorc,oue  restaurant, 
ouc  livery-stable,  all  doing  a  good  business,  and  it  only  rest^  with  themselves  to  make  it 
ZA  prosperous  as  it  was  in  18(>4  and  IHGS. 

The  Manhattan  Mill  at  Austin  has  worked  a  good  deal  of  the  Nye 
County  ores  during  the  year.  This  is  one  reason  of  the  liigh  yield  per 
tou.    Only  very  rich  ores  would  pay  for  transportation  to  Austin. 

Lida  Valley  districL — ^This  district  has  attracted  some  attention 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  especially  in  Austin,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  source  of  supplies  for  the  new  camp.  The  Eeese  Eiver 
Reveille  of  March  4,  1872,  contains  the  following  correspondence  from 
that  point : 

Lida  Valley  mining  district  was  organized  on  the  28th  of  last  August.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  one  hundred  square  miles,  with  Scott's  Springs  as  the  center.  This  is  the  most 
piuDiineut  and  affords  the  greatest  amount  of  water  of  a  series  of  springs  in  the  eastern 
port  of  a  small  basin  lying  between  the  Palmetto  range  of  mountains  on  the  north  and 
vest,  and  Mount  McGruder  on  the  south  and  east.  The  valley  was  christened  "  Alida" 
by  Colonel  D.  E.  Buel,  some  eight  3'ears  ago,  when  on  his  memorable  trip  through  the 
Death  Valley  country  in  search  of  the  mystical  *^  Breyfogle ''  lode,  but  either  from  a 
comiption  of  the  word  or  by  common  usage  the  district  is  known  as  "  Lida." 

RicQ  mines  were  known  to  exist  hen;  bcVon;  the  organization  of  the  district,  and  sub- 
aeqaeut  developments  have  proven  their  value  Ixjyoud  a  peradventure.  Since  about 
the  first  of  last  December  Messrs.  Hiskey  and  Walker  have  purchased  from  Alessrs. 
Seott,  Black  &  Co.  their  water-right  and  mill-sites,  together  with  the  Ciuderulla  mine, 
and  at  once  commenced  active  operations  for  the  development  of  the  ledges  and  the 
iojprovement  of  their  property  generally. 

There  are  now  about  tuh*ty  persons  in  the  district,  and  thirty-two  claims  on  record. 
The  mineral  bearing  belt  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  extends  from  the 
TaUey  between  Mount  McGruder  and  Gold  Mountain  on  the  east  to  and  including  Pal- 
loetto  district  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  liftecn  miles.  The  country-rock  or  formation 
iftdiyersiiied  by  slate,  limestone,  porphyry,  and  granite.  The  ledges  run  in  an  easterly 
ttd  westerly  direction,  and  the  ore  is  chiefly  chloride  with  galena  as  the  principal  biwtj 
>»etal.  As  to  the  value  of  the  ore,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  advisiMlly  in  general 
ttnns.  Messrs.  Hiskey  and  Walker  are  shipping  ore  to  their  mill  at  Deep  Springs, 
SwDeralda  County,  for  reduction,  the  result  of  which  I  will  give  you  when  known.  A  lot 
of  ore  from  tlie  Cinderella  mine,  recently  worked  at  Columbus,  vieldod  a  fraction  over 
wper  ton.    Other  mines  of  recent  discovery  "  rank"  that  ore  by  100  per  cent. 

The  editor  of  the  above  paper,  to  wlioni  several  specimens  from  the 
lew  mines  were  sent,  savs  the  ores  are  similar  to  the  rich  «;reon-stained 
<«coinposed  surface  ores  of  some  of  the  mines  on  Lander  Hill,  and  pre- 
sets that  the  Lida  Valley  mines  will  receive  wider  attention  during  the 
present  year. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

« 

lam  indebt^^d  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  of  Treasure  City  for  a  repent  on 
^ite  Pine  district.    His  notes,  together  with  other  information  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  are  embodied  in  the  following  iifagos : 
Operations  in  the  free-metal  mines  have,  on  the  whole,  been  vigor- 
Oftjly  prosecuted.    But  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the 
HDclting  line  except  twelve  days'  run  of  the  Alsop  furnace,  and  there 
fie  no  indications  that  smelting  will  be  resumed  prior  to  the  advent  of 
tie  Eastern    Xevada   narrow-gauge   railroad.     The  prospects  for  the 
eiriy  building  of  that  road  are  not  flattering.    Some  mining  property 
kisbeen  sold  to  English  companies  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  hut  little  money  has  really  changed  hands;  not  more  than  8<>0,000 
in  this  district  can  really  be  traced.    The  vendors  of  property  generally 
receive  the  major  part  of  the  payment  in  paid-up  shares  ot  the  (fompany. 
The  i>roperties  belonging  to  London  companies  are  the  East  Sheboygan, 
Ward  Beeqjier  South,  Earl,  North  Aurora,  South  Aurora,  Eberhardt, 
Idaho,  and  Great  Western. 
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The  prospects  of  the  district  appear  to  be  slowly  but  sorely  impror- 
iug.  Most  of  the  miners  are  be^nniog  to  realize  that  the  "spar- vein'' 
is  the  guide-board  that  points  to  deeper  bodies  of  ore  if  any  exist,  and 
of  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  for  the  formations  to  the  west  of 
Treasure  Hill,  including  White  Pine  JIountain,conipi'^sing  granite,  Silu- 
rian, and  Devonian  rocks,  all  contain  mineral-bearing  veins.  For  most  of 
the  information  in  regard  to  the  "spar- vein"  Mr.  Brown  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  D.  11.  Barker,  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  who 
has  made  several  maps  of  the  vein  and  accompanying  ore-deposits*.  In 
the  description  of  the  mines  the  words  "vein,"  "deposit,"  and  "ore- 
channel"  are  indiscriminately  used  for  the  same  thing. 

The  most  important  mining  oix^rations  in  White  Pine  district  during 
the  past  year  have  been  mainly  carrie<l  on  along  the  supiK)sed  north 
and  south  "  ore-channel,"  extending  through  Treasure  Hill,  from  the 
Mammoth  and  East  Sheboygan  mines  at  the  extreme  north  end,  to  the 
Mazeppa  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  hill.    Early  in  the  year  a 
large  vein  of  calo  spar  was  discovered  forming  the  western  or  foot-wall 
of  the  South  Aurora,  Ward  Beecher,  and  some  of  the  other  important 
mines  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street.  Treasure  City.    Later  explora- 
tions have  established  its  continuity  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hill 
from  the  O.  H.  Treasure  mine  to  the  South  Aurora.    At  the  south  end 
of  the  last-named  mine  an  apparent  break  occurs  in  the  vein,  but  it 
makes  its  appearance  again  near  the  north  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Eberhardt,  and  continues  thence  south  along  the  ridge  nearly  to  the 
Mazeppa  mine.    This  spar- vein  in  itself  may  possibly  be  of  little  or  no    ] 
importance  as  a  mineral-bearing  one,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the    I 
character  of  the  ore-bodies  existing  along  the  eastern  side  of  its  course,    j 
it  is  imi)ortant,  and  worthy  of  a  careful  description.    This  spar  has  a 
general  north  and  south  course,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  var}ing 
from  33  degrees  nciir  the  surface  to  38  degrees  in  the  deepest  workings. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  often  faulted,  and  generally  from  east  to 
west.    It  does  not  correspond  with  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  countrr- 
rock,  its  dip  being  at  an  angle  of  Go  degrees.     Its  structure  is  banded, 
i.  6.,  it  is  made  up  of  narrow  bands  or  layers  running  parallel  to  the 
walls.    In  thickness,  it  varies  from  10  to  40  feet.  '  Although  there  are 
numerous  masses  and  veins  of  spar  in  the  district,  none  of  them  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  one  described.    They  are  generally  limited  in 
extent  to  a  few  hundred  feet  at  most,  lie  mostly  tlat,  and  correspond 
with  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  country -rock,  while  the  oneforniiug  the 
ioot-wall  of  the  "main-ore  channel"  is  persistent  in  its  coursi*  for  a 
known  length  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  does  not  coincide  with  the  strata 
of  the  country-rock,  which  it  cuts,  on  the  contrary,  all  along  its  course. 
The  mines  along  its  eastern  side,  although  partaking  of  tlie  in-egalar 
deposit  character  common  to  limestone  formations,  form  an  almost  con- 
tinuous *^  ore  channel,"  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Aurora, 
are  proving  persistent  in  dei)th.    Those  lying  on  the  west  side  were 
merely  superficial  horizontal  deposits,  corresponding  with  certain  lime- 
stone strata.    Belonging  to  these  superficial  deposits  are  the  mines  ott 
Chloride,  Bromide,  and  the  other  fiats  on  the  west  side  of  Main  streets 
which  have  been  mainly  exhausted  and  abandoned.    A  number  of  east 
and  west  vertical  fissures  appear  to  cross  the  main  north  and  soatH 
"ore-channel"  at  right  angles,  and,  although  themselves  poor  in  min- 
eral, they  seem  to  have  wonderlully  enriched  the  main  channel  at  the 
points  ot  interse<!tion.     Of  these  east  and  west  fissures,  two  are  well 
known,  and  have  often  been  described,  viz,  the  Eberhardt  and  ("ali- 
tornia.    Another  is  found  800  feet  south  of  the  Eberhardt,  crossing  froiu 
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the  Grant  and  Colfax,  tbrongb  the  Eureka  and  Indianapolis  mines,  and 
developing  in  the  last-named  niine  an  immense  body  of  low-grade  oi^e. 
Another  smaller  one,  400*  feet  still  farther  south,  passes  through  the 
£1  Dorado  mine.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  most  produc- 
tive is  that  crossing  the  Ward  Beecher,  and  forming,  with  the  main 
vein  the  massive  bodies  of  rich  ore  developed  in  that  mine. 

Minen  east  of  the  spar-vein. — Commencing  at  the  nortU  end  of  Treas- 
ure Hill,  the  first  of  the  important  mines  situated  on  or  noiir  the 
main  ore-channel  is  the  Mammoth.  During  the  first  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  the  district,  extensive  explorations  were 
made  on  this  mine,  and  something  like  860,000  were  expended  without 
discovering  any  boiliesof  ore  extensive  enough  to  reward  the  owners  for 
their  time  and  expense;  but  during  the  present  summer  work,  was  com- 
menced on  the  large  croppings  situated  (KM)  feet  north  of  the  old  works, 
and  an  extensive  body  of  good  ore  has  been  developed.  This  ore-body, 
M  expose<l  in  the  different  works,  is  10  feet  in  thickness  and  300  feet  in 
length.  The  deepest  shaft  is  in  good  ore  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the 
fidimce.  The  vein  courses  east  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an 
aogle  of  50  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  hanging-wall  is 
iKiDaceous  sh^de,  and  appears  to  be  smooth  and  well  defined.  The  foot- 
wall  is  the  ordinary  lime  stone  of  Treaaure  Hill,  and  is  not  defined,  but 
gradually  blends  with  the  quartz  of  the  vein.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
tOD8  of  ore  are  on  the  dump. 

The  Miner's  Dream  is  situated  about  500  feet  east  of  the  new  works 
<m  the  Mammoth,  and  is  probably  a  part  of  the  same  vein  or  ore-chan- 
nel. It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  superintendent  of. the  Mam- 
moth on  the  16th  of  October  of  the  present  year.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Hamilton,  when  he  noticed  a  bunch  of  quartz,  a  piece  of  which  he  broke 
off  and  had  assayed.  The  result  was  $109  per  ton  in  silver.  The 
ledge,  as  exposed  in  an  open  cut,  is  eight  feet  thick.  Some  very  rich  rock 
baa  been  mined,  but  the  explorations  are  quite  limited,  and  the  unfavor- 
able weather  will  be  likely  to  prevent  developments  during  the  winter. 
The  vein  has  the  same  casings  as  the  last. 

The  East  Sheboygan,  situated  immediately  east  of  the  Mammoth  old 
works,  was  located  early  in  1869.  Considerable  work  was  done  at  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  ore  wae  worked  with  fair  results.  But  the  owners 
were  not  able  to  develop  the  property,  and  it  has  lain  idle  until  the 
present  summer.  It  is  now  the  x)roperty  of  an  English  company,  with 
head-quarters  in  London.  Since  the  1st  of  September  explorations  have 
been  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  are  con- 
neeted  with  each  other  by  drifts,  thereby  exposing  a  body  of  ore  at  an 
.  J^verage  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface,  300  feet  in  length,  and  10  ieet 
iu  thickness.  Specimens  of  ore  taken  from  the  present  depth  are  almost 
«tfd  coin-silver ;  but  the  average  mill  value  of  all  that  has  been  ex- 
ttacted  to  the  present  depth  does  not  exceed  $35  per  ton.  The  quality 
ef  the  ore  has  so  far  appeared  to  improve  with  the  increase  of  depth, 
^  the  mine  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best  properties  in  the  dis- 
trict The  vein  has  a  north  and  south  coarse,  and  dips  to  the  east  at 
ttiangle  of  30  degrees.  Like  the  two  last  named,  it  is  a  contact-vein,  with 
A  hanging- wall  of  slate  and  a  foot- wall  of  limestone.  The  vein  is  well 
^filled,  both  walls  being  smooth  and  well  marked.  L^ifty  tons  of 
selected  ore,  recently  worked,  gave  an  assay  value  of  $78  per  ton.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  second-class,  worth  from  $25  -to  $30  per  ton, 
are  on  the  dump.  This  mine  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  cheap 
Working,    'a  mill,  situated  100  yaids  below  the  present  works,  can 
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receive  a  fall  supply  of  water  from  the  pipes  of  the  White  Pine  Water 
Company  at  a  tritiing  expense,  and  the  ore  can  be  dumped  from  the 
mine  (lii*ectly  on  the  battery  floor,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  chute, 
thereby  saving  the  exiiense  of  tran8i)ortiition  by  teams,  which  usually 
costs  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

0.  H,  Treasure. — This  mine  was  the  first  discovered  on  Treasure  Hill, 
and  has  been  so  often  described  that  its  locality  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  further  description  in  these  pages.  During  the  first  two 
years  that  it  was  mined  it  was  generally  supposed,  from  its  location  at 
the  ])oint  of  cout-act  of  the  lime  and  shale,  to  be  a  contaxjt-vcin  pitching 
to  the  west,  but  the  explorations  of  the  past  year  have  disproved  the 
theory.  It  is  now  known  to  dip  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  38  degrees, 
thus  corresponding  in  dip  and  course  with  all  the  mines  situated  on  the 
main  north  and  south  ore-channel.  The  greatest  depth  attained  at  the 
present  writing  is  100  feet  from  the  surface.  At  that  depth  the  vein  is 
found  to  be  from  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains  low-grade  mill- 
ing ore,  wliich  is  verj'  much  mixed  with  lime  and  spar,  and  rt^qnires 
careful  sorting.  A  tunnel  is  projected  and  is  already  driven  in  50  feet. 
It  starts  from  the  O'Xeil  grade  on  the  east  slo])e  of  Treasure  Hill,  and 
will  eventually  explore  the  mine  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  500  feet 
below  the  croppings.  The  distance  to  be  run  will  be  something  less 
than  400  feet,  as  the  east  slope  of  the  hill  is  very  precipitous.  The 
probability  is  that,  on  this  account,  much  of  the  deeper  explorations 
along  this  channel  will  eventually  be  carried  on  by  means  of  tunnels. 
The  prospects  of  this  mine  have  materially  improved  during  the  past  year. 
We  liud  the  i^turns  for  the  first  quarter  to  amount  to  only  64  tons,  and 
the  gross  yield  to  $1,310.72,  while  those  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  are  1,1 02  t(ms,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $48,540.  The  company  have 
purchased  the  Big  Smoky  mill,  and  have  thoroughly  overhauled  it  i>re- 
paratory  to  working  the  ore  from  the  mine. 

Silver  Wave  is  the  next  mine  south  of  the  last  named.  It  has  been 
explored  to  a  dei)th  of  170  feet  from  the  surface.  The  vein  of  ore  is 
very  large,  but  gencirallj'  too  poor  to  i)ay.  Some  small  bodies  of  good 
ore  have*  been  encountered,  but  not  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  ex- 
ploration. The  future  of  the  mine  is  not  encouraging.  The  vein  has 
the  usual  north  and  south  course,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  last,  of  which  it  is  a  known  continuation*.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  and  milled  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $10,831.03. 

The  Edgar,  situated  500  feet  south  of  the  last-named  mine,  was  pros- 
pected dui'ing  1870,  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  and 
l)y  a  drift  run  in  30  feet  east  from  the  100-loot  level.  Nothing  was  found, 
however,  to  encourage  further  expense,  but  the  developments  elsewhere 
along  tliat  line  during  the  past  year  induced  some  parties  to  lease  the 
property.  They  went  to  work  some  time  in  September,  and  have  contin- 
ued t\\V!  100  foot-level  40  fe(^t  farther  east.  At  a  distance  of  40  feet  from 
tlie  shaft  tliey  encountered  a  large  bo'dy  of  excellent  ore,  through  which 
they  havecontinued  the  drift  30  feet  without  linding  the  end  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  ore,  as  taken  from  the  mine,  yields$r)0  per  ton.  The  jiresentyield 
is  10  tons  p(»r  day,  whi(»h  can,  without  doubt,  be  increased  to  50  tons 
per  day  when  the  mine  is  i)roperly  oi)ened.  Tlie  vein  appears  to  course 
north  and  south  with  the  usual  easterly  dip.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  estimate  of  the  size  and  importance  of  this  newly  discovered  ore- 
body,  but  it  is  e^•idently  one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  yet  found  on  Treas- 
ure 11  ill. 

Porta g(»  is  situated  300  feet  further  south.    A  shaft  was  started  from 
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the  surface  on  the  east  wall  of  the  spar- vein,  with  the  exi>ectfttion  of 
finding  the  "  ore-channel,"  which  was  supposed  to  be  there  from  the 
developments  made  farther  south.  A  small  quantity  of  low-grade  ore 
was  found  47  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  property  became  involved  in 
litigation  with  the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated,  and  work  has  been  sus- 
pended since  September. 

The  Ward  Bee6her  Consolidated,  200  feet  south  of  the  last  named, 
bad  a  good  body  of  ore  during  the  summer,  but  this  is  now  exhausted, 
except  20  feet,  which  are  involved  in  litigation  with  the  Ward  Beecher 
South.  An  incline  is,  however,  being  sunk  through  a  brecciated  mas9 
of  black  spar  and  quart2^  with  fair  indications  of  ore.  Two  thousand 
foar  hundred  and  twenty-s^veu  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  and 
worked  during  the  year,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $61,976.59. 

The  Ward  Beecher  ^English  company)  is  situated  uext  south,  and  its 
ore-body  connects  with  that  in  the  last-named  mine.  The  Ward 
Beecher  includes  within  its  works  the  Autumn  No.  2,  Red  Rover,  Mont- 
rose, and  Colfax  locations.  No  description  can  give  any  very  clear  idea 
of  the  underground  workings  of  this  mine.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best- 
managed  piece  of  mining  property  in  White  Pine  district.  Every  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  mine,  as  well  as  every  fault  and  slip,  is  carefully 
noted  and  taken  advantage  of  in  the  exploitation.  The  Earl  portion  of 
this  mine  was  worked  quite  extensively  and  made  considerable  stir  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  1869,  but  the  ore-body  apparently  gave 
oa^  the  mine  was  abandoned,  and  remained  idle  durhig  the  w^iole  of 
1870  and  until  June  of  the  present  year.  About  the  last  of  that  month 
the.preseut  owners  commenced  work  in  the  old  Earl  chamber,  and  soon 
discovered  that  a  slip  or  fault  had  occurred,  the  upper  part  of  the  vein 
having  slid  down  the  hill.  A  drift  was  accordingly  started  east  from 
the  old  works,  which  encountered  the  main  ore-body  30  feet  from  the 
starting-point.  This  part  of  the  mine  is  now  known  as  the  Ladifs' 
chamber.  The  body  of  ore  in  this  chamber  has  been  opened  by 
Bhafts  and  drifts  to  a  perpendiculai-  depth  of  122  feet  from  the  suiface ; 
it«  greatest  breadth,  as  far  as  known,  is  150  feet  from  east  to  west.  Its 
lengrth  from  the  Autumn  chamber,  with  which  it  connects  on  the  north, 
is  something  over  200  feet,  and  its  southern  limit  has  not  been  found, 
although  a  drift  has  been  extended  from  the  chamber  50  feet  south, 
towai-d  the  Bisdale  chamber  in  the  North  Aurora  mine.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  so  large  an  ore-body  will  be  found  to  extend  unbroken 
throagh  the  600  feet  of  virgin  ground  that  separates  the  two  mines, 
althougti  it  is  the  general  impression  that  they  will  finally  connect. 

The  broken  and  disturbed  character  of  the  surface  limestone  fully 
^^arraots  this  conclusion ;  in  fact,  small  quantities  of  mixed  liuiestone 
and  ore  have  been  found  in  several  shallow  shafts  sunk  along  the  line. 
Bat  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  ore-body  exposed  in  this  chamber 
hag  been  extracted.  The  open  space  is  70  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
w  feet  high.  The  Philpotts  chamber  is  situated  between  the  last 
tlescribed  and  the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated,  with  both  of  which  it 
forms  an  ore-connection.  Work  was  commenced  on  this  portion  of  the 
Jiipe  during  the  summer  of  1870,  and  1,331  tons,  giving  a  gross  yield  of 
c35,000,  were  extracted  duriug  the  last  quarter  of  that  year.  From  the 
hi  of  January  to  the  1st  of  October  0,706  tons  were  extracted,  giving 
a  gross  yield  of  $490,223.64.  The  ore-body  in  this  chamber  was  35  feet 
iu  thickness  from  east  to  west  and  200  feet  long,  the  greatest  dei)tli 
reached  being  about  116  feet  from  the  surface.  The  greater  part  of  the 
deposit  has  been  worked  out  to  that  depth,  but  the  ore  in  the  bottom  of 
tiie  works  is  as  good  as  ever,  though  the  body  is  somewhat  narrower 
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than  it  was  nearer  the  surface.  The  ore-body  exposed  in  this  mine,  t^keii 
in  connection  with  that  in  the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated,  forms  a  con- 
tinuous "  ore-channel,"  about  600  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  southern  limit  is  not  yet  found.  Several  thousand  tons  of  ore 
are  broken  and  ready  for  hoisting,  and  the  quantity  exposed  in  the  dif- 
ferent workings  is  enormous;  it  cannot  be  less  than  25,000  tons,  even 
if  the  chimney  should  be  found  to  terminate  in  length  and/iepth  within 
10  feet  from  the  present  limits.  The  hoisting  for  this  mine  is  done  by 
means  of  a  20  horse-power  engine,  and  the  quantity  delivered  daily  at 
the  surface  is  80  tons. 

The  Xorth  Aurora,  situated  next  south,  was  worked  extensively  during 
1868  and  1801),  but  remained  idle  during  1870,  and  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hausted. The  explorations  of  the  past  summer  have  developed  a  large 
body  of  excellent  ore  only  4  feet  below  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel  l^- 
longing  to  the  old  works.  This  ore-body  is  situated  about  100  feet  north 
of  the  old  works,  and  has  been  sunk  upon  to  a  depth  of  GO  feet  from  the 
surface.  A  diift  has  been  driven  north  through  good  ore  100  feet,  and 
another  east  30  feet,  without  encountering  the  line-wall.  The  quautitj' 
of  ore  exposed  in  this  chamber  is  estimated  at  15,000  tons.  Seventy  torts 
of  ore  are  daily  shipped  by  tramway  since  the  1st  of  November. 

The  South  Aurora,  lying  next  south,  has  been  activelj'  worked  since 
1868,  and  has  yielded  a  largo  quantity  of  ore,  but  it  is  now  apparently 
exhausted.  Prospecting  is,  however,  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  but 
so  far  without  success.  The  greatest  depth  attained  in  this  mine  is  223 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  preseut  indications  for  deeper  ore-bodies  are 
not  as  favorable  as  might  be  desired.  At  the  greatest  depth  the  mate- 
rial encountered  was  brecciated  limestoneand  spar  with  some  quartz.  The 
amount  of  ore  extracted  fit)m  the  South  Aurora  mine  during  the  year 
1871  is  given  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Lilienthal,  the  chemist  of  the  Stanford  Mill, 
w^ere  the  ore  was  worked,  as  5,7G5^5  J§  tons,  whieli- yielded  $148,8(M.OO 
in  fine  bullion. 

Tlie  mines  above  named  are  all  suppose<l  to  be  on  the  great  north  and 
south  ore  channel,  and  form  a  continuous  chain  of  locations  nearly  one 
mile  in  length.  From  the  Hidden  Treasure  to  the  South  Auroni  there 
are  only  two  noticeable  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  ore.  The  ort'- 
body  early  found  in  the  Ilidden  Treasure  continues  through  the  Silver 
Wave  and  to  the  Edgar,  a  total  distance  of  about  1,000  feet,  Tliemost 
of  this  ore,  however,  is  of  too  low  grade  to  pay  at  present.  From  the 
Edgar  south  to  the  Ward  B(»eeher  Consolidated,  traces  of  ore  bavol)een 
found  near  the  surface,  but  the  only  shaft  in  that  distance  has  been  sunk 
imly  00  feet,  and  has  probably  stopped  at  least  40  feet  short  of  tlu*  depth 
of  the  main  channel.  The  second  great  ore  body  extends  from  tbe 
Ward  Beecher  Consolidated  500  feet  south  into  tlie  north  part  of  tbe 
Xorth  Aurora  ground.  South  ol"  this  lie  GOO  feet  of  uuprospected  ground. 
Several  shallow  shafts,  however,  have  shown  traces  of  ore  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  prospect  isgood  that  ore  will  be  found  extending  south  to 
the  Bisdale  shaft,  the  locality  of  the  Aurora  deposit.  The  third  anJ 
last  ore-body  formerly  extended  from  the  Bisdale  shaft  in  the  North 
Aurora  to  the  O'Neil  grade,  a  total  distance  of  000  feet,  but  the  Sonth 
Aurora  seems  now  exhausted. 

The  Eberhardt  has  been  but  little  worked  during  the  present  yeaf- 
A  new  prospectiug-shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  180  feet  from  tlit* 
surface,  without  encountering  a  new  ore-body.  Only  500  tons  of  ore 
have  be(»n  extracted  from  the  old  works  and  reduced  during  the  year. 

The  Indianapolis  is  situated  800  feet  south  of  the  Eberhardt.  It  lia** 
one  shaft  80  feet  deep,  and  a  ibift  from  the  bottom  15  feet  east  in  io^v• 
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ore.  A  drift  has  also  been  run  20  feet  east  at  a  depth  of  30 
nd  another  north  60  feet  from  the  same  level,  ail  in  ore  worth  $25 
u. 

Sharp  mine  was  discovered  in  February  last;  while  grading  the 
ition  for  station  20  on  the  tramway.  Several  tons  of  good  ore 
3een  mined,  but  the  title  is  disputed,  and  the  property  will  prob- 
lave  to  lie  idle  for  some  time. 

Grant  and  Colfax  and  Eureka  have  been  worked  but  little  dur- 
le  year.     Very  extensive  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  are  exposed. 

Bourbon  has  "been  worked  most  of  the  year  on  lease.  It  was 
arly  in  the  summer  to  a  company  located  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Genesee  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  nearly  200  feet  from  the 
e.    The  shaft  is  still  sinking. 

I  Noonday  has  one  shaft  140  feet  deep,  in  which  the  owners  claim 
re  encountered  a  well-defined  vein  of  ore,  8  feet  thick. 
I  Iceberg,  south,  is  yielding  considerable  ore  at  a  depth  of  30  feet 
:he  surface. 

t  General  Lee  has  yielded  some  good  ore  during  the  year. 
»  Pocatillo  has  a  tunnel  runnnig  west  on  a  vertical  vein.    It  is  in 

300  feet  toward  the  Ward  Beecber. 

I  Virginia  has  been  worked  during  most  of  the  season,  and  287 

►f  ore,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $14,523,  have  been  extracted. 

m  the  Silver  Plate,  situated  northwest  of  Hamilton,  115  tons,  giv- 

gross  yield  of  $4,708.33,  have  been  extracted  and  ifeduced  during 

^ar. 

}  Great  Western,  situated  west  of  the  Eberhardt,  is  owned  by  ai^ 

sh  company,  who  have  sunk  two  shafts,  80  feet  deep,  in  limestone, 

iihe  vain  hope  of  finding  the  west  extension  of  the  Eberhardt  ore- 

5  Caspian  has  an  incline  100  feet  deep,  a  drift  west  from  the  hot- 

f  the  incline  60  feet,  and  one  40  feet  in  spar,  with  some  quartz. 

wuers  are  still  driving  west  toward  the  summit  of  Treasure  Hill. 

J  Asbury,  situated  in  the  canon  east  of  the  Eberhardt  mine,  has  a 

I  400  feet  in  length.    The  main  tunnel  is  under  contract  to  be  run 

100  ieet  further  j  there  are  also  two  cross-drifts  of  100  feet  each  in 

1  to  be  run. 

5  Featherstone  is  situated  west  of  Hamilton.    It  has  been  worked 

lerably  during  the  year.    Only  30J  tons  of  ore,  giving  a  gross 

of  $1,005.50,  have,  however,  been  extracted. 

)  Blair  and  Banner,  Mahogany  Caiion,  has  been  worked  on  lease 

g  most  of  the  year.    It  has  vielded  173J  tons  of  ore,  worth 

61A0. 

the  Glazier  a  good  body  of  fair  ote  has  been  exposed  during  the 

Work  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
i  Caroline,  Mount  Ophir,  has  been  worked  quite  extensively,  and 
i  on  lease.  The  vein  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  one  foot  in  thick- 
but  contains  exceedingly  rich  ore,  which  is,  however,  refractory. 
K>urse  of  the  ore-channel  is  north  and  south,  and  it  api)ear8  to 
I  vertically. 

late  communication  of  Mr.  Brown  informs  me  that  there  is  but 
that  is  worthy  of  note  in  mining  adairs  since  he  sent  his  report 
>vember.  The  unusually  severe  weather  experienced  ever  since  the 
of  December  had  almost  wholly  suspended  mining  operations.  A 
3d  amount  of  prospecting  work  had,  however,  b^n  carried  on  in 
ities  where  the  conditions  were  favorable,  and  some  new  bodies  of 
ore  had  been  brought  to  light.  i 
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The  most  important  developments  had  been  made  in  the  Silver  Plat 
mine,  situated  about  one  mile  northwest  of  Hamilton,  in  the  low  foot^ 
hills,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Truckee  mine.    The  formation  in  this? 
locality  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  near  the  Hidden  Treasure*, 
Sheboygan,  and  other  mines  at  the  north  end  of  Treasure  Hill.    The  ore 
is  found  lying  between  a  limestone  foot-wall  and  a  slate  or  shale  hangiu*;- 
wall.    Both  walls  are  smooth  and  well  defined,  and  lightly  striated.   The 
deposit  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  sheet  deposit,  but  probably  furtbtr 
developments  will  disprove  the  theory,  as  it  has  in  all  the  mines  on  the 
hill  occui)ying  a  corresponding  ])osition.    The  ore-body  exposed  in  the 
present  workings  is  something  over  100  feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  7 
feet  in  thickness,  most  of  it  of  very  fair  grade,  75  tons  lately  milled 
having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  ton. 

A  new  and  apparently  large  body  of  excellent  ore  has  recently  been 
encountered  in  the  Ward  Beecher  Consolidated,  30  feet  east  of  the  old 
works  and  at  a  slightly  increased  depth. 

Ward  Beecher  South  has  materially  improved  during  the  last  month. 
A  new  chamber  has  been  opened  100  feet  south  of  the  Ladies'  chamber. 
Its  present  dimensions  are  GO  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  width  and  40 
feet  in  height.  The  ore-body  developed  in  this  mine,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Earl  andWard  Beecher  Consolidated,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
shows  a  continuous  ore-channel  over  700  in  length,  by  an  average  thick- 
ness of  about  GO  feet,  depth  unknown,  at  100  feet  perpendicularly  from 
the  surface.  This  is  the  greatest  depth  yet  attained.  The  ore  yields  as 
well  as  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  from  appearances  may  continue  inUiat 
direction  indefinitely.  This  deposit  has  yielded  something  over  25,000 
tons  of  ore  since  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  Earl  chamber,  of  an 
average  value  of  something  over  $40  per  ton,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
81,000,000.    The  present  yield  is  50  tons  of  $50  ore.daily. 

The  Aurora  North  has  develoi>ed  the  finest  body  of  ore  at  present 
worked  in  the  district.  The  mill  assay  for  the  last  month  has  run  from 
878  per  ton  to  $128  j  present  yield  40  tons  per  day ;  greatest  depth  at- 
tained in  ore,  73  feet.  The  ore  from  the  two  last-named  mines  is  trans- 
ported to  the  mill  by  tramway  at  a  cost  of  Go  cents  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  mining  per  ton  is  estimated  at  $7  and  milling  at  $8. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  detailed  description  of  the 
Stanford  Mill,  and  with  an  account  of  the  mode  of  working,  and  the 
results  obtained  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Lilienthal, 
the  chemist  of  the  establishment. 

The  30-stamp  Stanford  Mill,  designed  and  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  H.  Patton,  esq.,  in  1869,  at  Eberhardt  City,  White  Pine 
County,  Nevada,  consists  of  one  main  building,  58  by  104  feet,  to  which 
the  engine  and  boiler  building  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  or  a  wing  38  by  ^ 
feet,  is  attached. 

The  main  building  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

58  by  24  feet,  ore-house. 

5S  by  16  feet,  drying-room. 

58  by  48  feet,  battery-room. 

58  by  60  feet,  pan-room. 

58  by  16  feet,  retort  and  melting  room. 

The  fall  of  the  mill  between  dump-boards  and  tail-race  is  44  feet, 
divided  as  follows : 

8   feet  between  dump-boards  and  ore-house  floor. 
8   feet  between  ore-hoose  floor  and  drier. 
2J  feet  between  drier-battery  and  floor. 

13|  feet  between  battery  and  x)an-room  floors. 
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12  feet.betweeu  pan -room  floor  and  tail-race, 
U  feet,  total  fall. 

The  wing  ia  subdivided  as  follows : 

42  by  IG  feet,  engine-room  j 

42  by  22  feet,  boiler-room ; 
and  is  built  so  as  to  bring  tbe  crank-sbaft  of  tbe  engine  level  with  the 
CiUU:Shaft. 

The  ore-house  has  a  capacity  of  350  tons  when  filled  to  the  level  of 
the  dump-boards.  There  is  a  niche  8  by  lO  feet  in  the  center  of  its  low.er 
«de  for  a  Varney  and  Rix  rock-breaker,  the  mouth  of  which  is  level  with 
the  ore-house  floor.  The  drier,  52  by  10  feet,  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  having  each  its  own  fire-place  (G  by  2  feet  in  the  clear) 
and  chimney.  Each  has  four  flues,  built  of  common  brick,  which  are 
covered  over  with  cast-iron  plates,  36  by  30  by  ^  inches,  joined  at 
their  ends  by  countersunk  bolts  and  flanges.  The  straight  dry-crushing 
battery  of  thirty  stamps  is  divided  into  six  batteries,  each  pair  having 
one  Ciim-shaft  in  common.  The  battery  is  a  knee  one,  and  has  nothing 
pecaliar  in  its  construction.  The  stems  are  of  3-inch  turned  iron,  phiced 
10  iuches  from  centers,  and  weigh  750  pounds  mounted,  viz : 

Stem 286 

Boss : ^.......  230 

Shoe 120 

feppet 114 

Total  weight 750 


The  batteries  make  98  drops  of  8  inches  per  minute,  and  discharge 
m  both  sides,  the  stamps  rising  in  the  order  1,  4,  2,  5,  3.  The  screens 
lave  an  inchnation  of  13  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  No.  40  (1,600 
Deshes  to  the  square  inch)  being  used  ou  the  front  and  No.  30  wire 
icreen  on  the  back  side.  The  batteries  are  fed  by  C.  P.  Stanford's  self- 
'eeder,  which  does  its  work  satisfa^^torily.  Double-armed  cams  are  in 
lae,  constructed  after  an  evolute  of  a  circle,  the  distance  between  cen- 
ters of  camshaft  and  stem  being  4t^-^  inches. 

When  a  stamp  drops  08  times  per  minute,  the  time  during  which  one 
rises,  drops,  and  is  at  rest,  is — 

t  =  ?5  =  0.612  second. 

The  time  (fi)  of  rising,  by  construction  is  ti=0.263  second. 
The  time  (f2)  required  in  falling  8  inches  is — 


showing  the  time  (tz)  of  rest  to  be 

fj  =  <  —  (^1  +  ^2)  =  0.612  -  (0.263  +  0.204)  =  0.145  second. 

Rittinger,  in  his  Aufbereitungskunde,  gives  as  an  empirical  rule  that 
the  stamp  requires  0.2  second  rest.  But  the  friction  in  a  California  bat- 
tery is  less  than  in  a  German  one. 

In  addition,  we  find,  by  construction,  that  at  the  instant  the  stamp 
touches  the  mortar,  the  highest  point  of  the  ascending  cam  is  3|  inches 
)elow  the  tappet,  allowing  a  sufficient  modulus  of  safety. 
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The  theoretical  horse-power  required  by  the  battery,  when  makii 
98  drops  of  8  inches  i>er  minute  is,  calling — 

n  =   98  =  number  of  drops  per  minute, 
w  =  750  =  weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds, 
h  =     §  =  drop  in  feet, 
w  =   30  =  number  of  stamps, 

Fifty-five  tons  of  ore  per  day  for  thirty-one  successive  days  is  the  be 
record  of  the  battlry ;  and  forty-six  tons  of  ore  per  day  for  fifty-foi 
successive  days  is  the  worst  record.  (The  stems  had  been  worn  so  j 
to  prevent  the  proper  fitting  of  the  gnides.)  In  the  first  case  we  fli 
that  one  horse-power  per  twenty -four  hours  crushes — 


5b 


In  the  second  case — 


X  =  ~,^^,  =  1.235  tons. 


x^  =  -i^  =  1-032  tons. 
44.54 


A  set  of  shoes  and  dies  lasts  about  five  months,  and  a  set  of  can 
about  fifteen  months.  The  pans  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bs 
tery,  in  two  rows  of  eight  each,  15  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pau-roo 
floor.  They  are  the  common  flat-bottom  pans,  with  steam-ehambc 
built  by  H.  J.  Booth  &  Co.,  4J  feet  in  diameter,  32  inches  dee 
making  57  revolutions  per  minute,  and  holding  25  cwt.  of  dry  pul 
Five  feet  lower,  to  each  two  pans,, is  placed  one  Belden  settler,  M 
wooden  shoes,  7^  feet  in  diameter,  2^  feet  deep,  making  11  revolutio 
per  minute,  and  discharging  the  amalgam  through  a  siphon.  The  settle 
have  each  four  plugs  placed  respectively  G,  12, 17,  and  22  inches  fire 
the  top.  The  lowest  plug  is  only  removed  during  the  clean-up.  Five  ai 
a  half  feet  lower  are  the  agitators,  one  to  each  two  settlers,  6i  feet 
diameter,  2J  feet  deep,  making  17  revolutions  per  minute.  They  d 
charge  into'the  tail-race,  and  can  be  run  down  by  means  of  plugs.  T^ 
Knox  pans,  4  feet  in  diameter,  are  used  to  clean  the  amalgam.  The 
are  four  retorts,  14  inches  in  diameter  and  G  feet  long,  each  set  in  a  fi 
nace  separate  and  independent  from  all  the  rest.  Each  of  the  two  ui€ 
iug-furnaces  is  capable  of  holding  a  No.  50  grai)hite  crucible.  A  set 
pan-shoes  and  dies  lasts  about  four  months. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  140  nominal  horse-power  horizontal  ( 
gine  furnished  with  Scott  &  Eckart's  governor  and  cut-off,  built  by  H. 
Booth  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  who  also  constructed  all  of  the  other  n 
chinery  of  the  mill.  Steam  is  furnished  by  three  tubular  boilers, 
inches  in  diameter,  IG  feet  long,  and  each  containing  51  3-inch  tub 
The  boilers  are  in  one  bank,  with  no  dividing  walls. 

The  ore  is  principally  chloride  of  silver  in  silicified  limestone.  ^ 
analysis  of  an  average  of  South  Aurora  pulp,  worked  during  « 
months,  gives  the  following  composition : 


SiOs 

49.000 

CaOCo, 



48.808 

FcOa 

0.600 

AljOa 

0.400 

MgO 



A  trace 

AgCl 

0.192 

^0 

= 

0.400 

100.00 
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•re  is  hauled  to  the  mill  by  teams  and  unloaded  on  the  dumping- 
bere  it  drops  8  feet  into  tJie  ore-house.  Thence  it  passes  through 
aker,  where  it  is  reduced  to  eggsize,  caught  in  an  apron,  and 
^tributed  over  the  drier  by  means  of  wheelbarrows.  Here  it  is 
until  it  is  dry,  then  shoveled  into  wheelbarrows,  and  emptied 
hoppers  of  the  self-feeders.  The  ore  leaves  the  battery  as  very 
p,  a  mechanical  analysis  giving : 

0.400 

5  iron 0.006 

0.145 

ed  on  No.  40  sieve 0.025 

ed  on  No.  60  sieve 1.978 

ed  on  No.  100  sieve 16.150 

No.  100  sieve 81.296 


100.000 


le  pulp  is  discharged  from  the  battery  it  is  caught  in  cars,  which, 
Ql,  are  run  out,  weighed,  and  charged  into  the  pans  in  quanti- 
20  to  25  cwt.,  accor(Ung  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  battery 
esit. 

>d  employed  in  ucorking  the  ore, — ^The  pans  to  be  charged  are  filled 
vith  water;  the  pulp,  20  pounds  of  salt,  and  \  pound  of  commer- 
nide  of  potassium,  (containing  55  per  cent.  K  Oy,  c.  p.,)  to  each 
e  added ;  the  whole  is  thinned  down  to  the  necessary  consistency 
Iter.  (When  the  shoes  and  dies  are  new,  about  200  pounds  of 
m  and  quicksilver  remain  undischarged  in  the  pan.) 
muller  is  then  let  down  and  left  to  grind  for  four  and  a  half 
}hen  250  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  added,  and  the  grinding  is 
ed  for  one  hour.  The  muller  is  then  raised  so  as  to  give  the 
m  a  chance  to  collect.  Seven  and  a  half  hours  after  charging, 
)nnds  of  quicksilver  are  added^  and  the  mass  is  thinned  down 
iter.  Eight  hours  after  charging,  the  contents  are  run  off  into 
iier,  and  the  pan  is  ready  for  a  new  charge.  Should,  at  any  time 
the  charge,  the  quicksilver  appear  in  bad  condition,  it  is  reme- 

adding  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
tettler  receives  the  contents  of  two  pans,  and  all  the  additional 
b  will  hold.  The  arms  are  kept  revolving,  the  amalgam  sinks  to 
torn,  collects  at  the  siphon,  and  escapes  through  it  into  a  tub. 
rs  afterward  the  first  ping  is  drawn,  and  a  stream  of  water  turned 
3  settler,  the  surplus,  with  the  suspended  sands,  escaping  into  the 
r.  Seven  to  seven  and  a  half  hours  after  the  settler  receives 
rge,  the  second  and  third  plugs,  respectively,  are  drawn.    The 

are  cleansed  of  the  deposited  sands  every  forty-eight  hours, 
re  recharged  in  the  pans  with  the  pulp.  The  agitators  receive 
ings  from  the  settlers.  They  pass  merely  through  these,  so  that 
pended  sands  and  amalgam  may  have  an  opportunity  to  settle. 
1  stream  of  water  runs  continually  into  the  agitator.  The  remain- 
L  through  the  tail-race  to  the  tailings-pile,  where  they  are  settled. 
Itators  are,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  relieved  of  the  deposited 
^hich  are  recharged  into  the  pans.  These  sands  usually  assay 
cent,  of  the  ore-vakie. 

Eunalgam  which  passes  through  the  siphons  of  the  settlers  \a 
d  through  Na  6  canvas  strainers,  and  then  carried  to  the  clean- 
is.  There  it  is  diluted  with  quicksilver  and  water,  and  a  smaH 
r  cyanide  of  potassium  isadded,  stream  is  turned  on,  and  the  mailer 

a.  Ex.  211 13 
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is  allowed  to  revolve  for  a  few  hoars.  If  any  iron  shows  itself,  it  is 
moved  with -a  magnet,  and  then  the  amalgam  is  strained  as  drj 
possible. 

When  1,000  to  1,200  ponnds  of  amalgam  have  accumulated,  i 
retorted  and  melted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sampling. — ^Every  half  hour  the  sampler  goes  around  the  batfa 
catching  some  of  the  pulp  as  it  falls  into  the  cars.  This  is  placed 
a  box,  the  contents  of  which  are  thoroughly  mixed  every  twelve  hoi 
From  this  an  average  sample  ia  taken,  which  is  assayed.  The  tailii 
sample  is  taken  from  the  agitator  half  an  hour  after  the  second  plaj 
drawn  from  the  settler,  dried,  and  assayed,  and  if  it  shows  over  20 
cent,  of  the  pulp-assay,  the  ore  is  not  amalgamating  well,  which  must 
remedied. 

The  work  of  the  mill  during  the  past  year  can  be  seen  from  the  foil 
ing  table : 


Date. 


00  'g 


January  17  to  February  17 

May  1  to  May  31 

July  6  to  Auffust  3 

August  6  to  September  6 

September  20  to  November  13 


l,706iMA 

l,567iiHlJ 
1, 327iSM 

2,  -imm 


So 


$56,202  47 
35, 972  90 
42,797  34 
64,733  68 
67, 766  99 


84.84 
85.00 

a\80 

88. 29 
85  60 


3c ; 

2»* 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


County  assessor's  returns  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  disfjuct  for  the  quarter  ending  Mi 

31,  IbTO. 


Nnme  of  mine. 

• 

Aarora  Sonth 

Aurora  Conttolidated 

Alta  

Andrew  Jackson 

Butter  Cup 

Baming  Moscow 

BInghampton 

Bounty 

Badger  Hill 

Bismuth 

Chloride  Flat  Consolidated 

Constitution 

Cliff 

Chloride  Flat 

Chihuahua..: 

Cadis 

Cfescent 

Cohaloo : 

Cordoza 

DeU 

Don  Juan 

Eberhardt 

Earl •. 

Elko 

Erie  Company 

Emiiress  Josephine 

Fletcher  Mining  Company 

Fraxier  Company 

Qennania 

Hoosier  State 

Hemlock 

loeberg 

Impeiial 

JemiieA 

J.  O.  Hill 


Xumber' 
of  tonii. 


Pounds. 


3. 
1, 


292 

rm 

157 

2 

4 

9 

28 

1(5 

7 

13 

750 

14 

10 

22 

24 

154 

53 

13 

7G 

3 

10 

307 
10 
18 
22 
15 
61 
20 
6 
93 
35 

173 
15 
18 


eoo 

1,570 


Gross  yield. 


Rvmnrb 


1,000 
401 
500 

1,750 


500 
1,500 


914 

174 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 


370 


1.500 
1,500 
1.000 
1,500 
1,000 


600 
1,580 
1,000 


896 


$9r>,  734  70 

3:},  032  69 

1, 570  00 

62  00 

133  98 

762  58 

1.047  58 

192  50 
123  25 
206  25 

59, 762  84 

],032  66 

446  80 

992  97 

490  00 

1,  725  50 

337  50 

130  00 

680  00 

158  90 

80  00 

34,011  36 

614  00 

193  50 
337  50 
450  00 

1, 849  18 

552  00 

160  00 

48  00 

1, 959  30 

1,018  47 

3,592  00 

225  00 

862  11 


Smelting  oi 
Do. 
Do. 


Smelting. 
Do. 
Do. 


Smoltiog. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Smeltinjir. 


Smolting. 
Do. 


Smelting. 
Do. 
Do. 

SmeltiAf. 
Do. 
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Caimtjf  atseasov'a  returns  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  district,  ^c — Continued. 


Nameiof  mine. 


Loekport 

*»PI* 

Mmd 

<XH.Tr«More 

OWBgO 

FbrtWine 

pitto .... 

Battel  and  Steele 

Itoekholm 

filwr  Wedge 

SnunH  and  Nevada  .. . . 

tefeBnuh 

8&yer  Star  Coniolidated 

SaowDrop 

Ton  Paine 

United  States 

Wabaih 

Montgomerir 

Manhattan ........  t ... . 

Minenl  Point 

MoUie  Stark 

Hinr'i  Drvam ^ 


Nnmber 
of  tona. 


26 

8 

1 

464 

137 

4 

13 

i>2 

7 

81 

148 

97 

37 

37 

3-2 

7 

178 

9 

16 

22 

liiS 

35 


Ponnda. 


1,000 

1,660 

55 

1,000 

830 


1.000 
1, 7;25 
1,250 


140 

1,240 

500 

500 

630 

1,930 

1,000 


Groaa  yield. 


397  50 

255  64 

126  29 

27,334  06 

11, 274  50 

104  00 

130  00 

330  00 

210  00 

2,005  30 

6,214  18 

2,390  76 

3,953  97 

1,375  29 

715  73 

94  25 

6,114  83 

302  26 

596  87 

270  00 

1, 024  CO 

280  00 


Remarks. 


Sm<^lting. 


Smelting. 
Da 
Do. 


Smelting. 


Smelting. 
Do. 
Do. 


County  assessor's  returns  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  district  during  the  quarter  ending  June 

30,  1870. 


Name  of  mice. 


Number 
of  tons. 


AororaSonth 

Aarora 

AatamnNo.S 

Aka 

Baroing  Moecow 

Batter  Cap 

Banner  State 

BoarlMm 

BaldyQreen 

good  fe  Co 

Bbamth 

BtKClond 

BiffTrea»are 

Chloride  Conaolidated 

Chloride  rut 

Clyde 

QuipueU 

CidlaNo.2 

CadiaKa  1 

Chihnahiia ........... 

Caroline 

CraamCity 

Derby 

D«?ia 

Ddmonieo 

Double  Bagle 

gjeklnaon 

Micrliardt 

^^ira 

Bttnice 

fe::::::::::::; 

JiBpreaa  Jofephine . . . 
Jteieber , 

^«e'y .V.V."  '.'.'.. . .... 

^ankRnland 

)«>«eo 

g'«VaUey 

g»tw«U.... 

u«mlQck 

\^ 

l«paril 

i««oieA 

•jawaoth 

*«Wa  Dream ....... 


12 
81 
16 

7 

7 
13 

7 
64 
74 
15 
229 
18 
110 
28 
15 

1 
78 
69 


Ponnda. 


2,833 

100 

568 

275 

41 

1,307 

96 

26 

205 

5 

4lii? 

91 

222 

11 

11 

805 

IJ) 

l,i)00 

89 

1,000 

12 

3. 

1,000 

433 

8G 

1,867 

14 

51 

1,000 

71 

21 

1,000 

9 

1,000 

13 

17 

1,000 

10 

11 

240 

11 

170 

17 

85 

11 

186 

1,485 

2 

560 

60 

922 
l.COO 
1,C00 
1,312 
1,500 

500 
1,000 

743 


GrosB yield,   i       lUxcnrka. 


$133, 

15. 

2, 

2, 


1, 
1, 


10. 
4, 

1, 


1. 

3, 

1, 
1, 
1, 

2. 

1. 
6, 

2, 
1. 


982  67 
220  27 
604  17 
576  00 
234  70 
201  86 
872  47 
352  00 
300  90 
3'?0  94 
342  50 
120  00 
87  50 
439  63 
401  05 
532  00 
249  OO 
883  75 
215  00 
190  00 
130  00 
350  00 
600  00 
417  24 
763  95 
545  63 
132  00 
809  53 
668  00 
326  40 
619  14 
874  50 
330  00 
599  78 
310  00 
132  50 
105  00 
360  55 
740  00 
047  98 
128  49 
496  80 
010  00 
350  00 
122  00 
714  45 
707  38 
707  25 


^!i;t-it»n>r. 


Smelting. 


Smelting. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Refractory. 
Smelting. 

Do. 


Smelting. 


Smelting. 
Do. 

Smelting. 


Smelting.     ^ 


Smelting. 
Do. 


Smelting. 
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County  aaaeaaor'a  returns  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  dieirict  during  the  quarter  ending  J\ 

30, 1870— Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Montezuma ......... 

O.  II.  Treaiare 

OwGgo 

Ohio  State 

Post  Hole 

Progrew 

Promontoiy 

Roman  Empire 

Summit  and  Nevada 

SageBnuh 

SUver  Wedge 

Snow  Drop 

Sierra  Pasco 

Silver  Star 

Stonewall 

Seymour  No.  S 

Saratoga 

Saundert 

San  Pedro 

Spanish 

Stamboul 

Smith,  J.  R 

Silver  Brick 

Seto 


Number 
of  ions. 


Pounds. 


Trench 

Do 

Virginia 

Wabash 

Wilson  and  Orasstree 

Wamebatla 

Wagulesllcunian 

Virginia 


37 

2,472 

33 

6 

158 

9 

24 

19 

738 

24 

84 

53 

5 

2 

19 

8^ 

4 

3 

lU 

4 

4 


9 

11 

104 

12 

5 

292 

12 

10 

8 

2 


1,000 


1.353 
955 

1,750 
461 


Gross  yield. 


1,000 

1,500 

859 

915 

390 

565 

1,164 

1,500 

1,000 

1,790 

566 

955 

1,940 

1,441 

1,550 

1,000 

1,000 


852 

1,875 

685 


450  00 
119,425  27 

1, 016  76 
213  37 

3,119  44 
508  38 
463  50 
243  75 
23,689  72 
792  00 

1,704  25 

5,367  90 
211  90 
373  22 
928  25 

1,806  75 
235  58 
218  «1 
542  72 
185  80 
964  77 
119  05 
133  00 
105  00 

4,552  00 
447  43 
216  48 

5,919  93 
300  00 
150  00 
160  00 
129  60 


BemArks. 


Do. 


Smelting. 


Smelting. 

Do. 
Refractory. 

Do. 

Do, 

Smelting. 
Do. 


Aeseasar's  report  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  district  during  the  qnarter  ending  Septen 

30,  1870. 


Name  of  mine. 


Aurora  South 

Aurora 

Aurora  Gousolidated 

Autumn  No.  2 

Burning  Moscow.... 

Bourl>on 

Bullion  HiU 

Belmont 

Bamboo 

Bigmuth 

BlueOloud 

Bowie  and  Brown . . . 

Chloride  Flat 

Cheshire 

Copiapo 

Carolfaie 

Colfiix 


Camperdon  . 
Dele  van .... 
Eberhardt . . 

Empire 

Eclipse 

Elko 

Farewell.... 

Faftoy 

Frank,  F.M. 

Frasier 

Fq^ 

Great  Basin. 

Genesee 

Gllkey 

Gorrilla 

Garibaldi  ... 
Gregory  .... 
Hartwell... 
Harrington  . 
Iceberg 


Number 
of  tons. 

Pounds. 

Gross  yield. 

Remarki 

2,889 

150 

$1, 112, 363  68 

238 

5,446  19 

20 

100  00 

52 

462 

1,833  63 

62 

1,143 

6,049  69 

66 

99 

2,120  22 

27 

804 

1, 433  71 

1 

1,442 

140  55 

32 

825 

1,621  77 

Smelting. 

11 

750 

182  00 

Do. 

41 

451  00 

Do. 

11 

130  00 

81 

117 

4,  814  51 

2 

906 

201  70 

7 

1,540 

415  27 

43 

750 

433  75 

Refhictory. 

13 

500 

202  50 

24 

192  00 

Smelting. 

10 

1,568 

451  16 

Do. 

116 

7, 555  74 ' 

9 

1,264 

1. 126  71 

22 

1,687 

1, 171  43 

23 

1,000 

470  00 

Smelting. 

19 

1,805 

749  35 

Do. 

2 

1,429 

255  32 

Da 

108 

378  00 
384  00 

48 

Smelting. 

37 

i,66o 

1.425  00  • 

Do. 

30 

100 

1.051  75 

321 

1,000 

7,604  57 

3 

1,492 

329  43 

13 

116 

425  77 

4 

818 

210  00 

8 

1,250 

279  90 

10 

438 

304  78 

4 

1,380 

183  06 

27 

1.400 

664  75 
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i$mter'e  mpori  of  ore  wmM  fa  WkUt  FiM  dUMet,  ^d.— Coittinned. 


SmneofiBln. 

o?sss: 

Ponpd. 

GrmjiM. 

Bmuki. 

1,134 

i,esT 

I.SH 

'E 

■■i;ij! 

■■"wi" 

""i.'sri 

M 

TUD 

'aw 

BBS  Ml 
VBBTB 

960  38 

333  00 
333  81 
!38ra 

■is 

36173 
038  09 

SIS 

350  10 

Si 

fl,  495X3 

SbmIUoc 

SmrltlDE. 

1.333 

i 

15 

J 

17 

-s?* 

—■ » 

Do. 

■• 

SmeltUs, 

SuHloflPiBI!. 

rfSSr 

Poimaii. 

OroHjIrid. 

aamuki. 

S38 

"1 

33 

■i 

330 

SOS 
i.SSS 

iil 
\s 

i,eio 

1.950 

1,800 

904 
1,943 

;;| 

■•1 

"iVwT 

.■■S» 

10119 

!I!S 

BUD  56 

MOOS 

199  04 

13,10199 

«flOO 

1.3MM 

no  DO 

450  00 

I3DM) 

1,187  10 

(03  47 

780  m 

I.I49  3S 

4.950  10 

180  58 

ss 

581  58 

8«j»b,^ 

SbmIUbc. 

Smsltliif. 

8m>ltl>w. 

■■A 

17 
C7 

8,.^. 

s 



no. 

no. 
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Assessor's  repor  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  districtf  dec, — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Noonda J 

O.  H.  Treaaure 

Pocotillo 

Sierra  Pasco 

Seymoar  and  Darby 

Sheboygan 

Silver  Plate ^ 

Silver  Wave 

Snow  Drop 

Snow  Drop  South 

Summit  and  Nevada 

Toll  Road 

Trench 

Do 

Tmckee... 

Uncle  Sam 

Ward  Beecber 

Do 

Waterloo 

Yosemite 


Number 
of  tons. 


25 
996 

1 

10 
14 

5 

62 

15 

26 

129 

248 

8 
10 

5 
36 

8 

1,457 

55 

9 
29 


PoondB. 


585 


244 

1, 125 

760 

750 

1,321 


233 
1,839 
1,458 


1,660 
1,865 


562 


885 
1,192 


GroM  yield. 


641 
20,940 
178 
425 
571 
192 

1,661 
409 
903 

3,402 

9,613 

78 

670 

459 

3,210 

192 

80,565 

6,266 
165 
295 


16 
90 
65 
97 
00 
01 
75 
50 
50 
08 
27 
00 
00 
23 
90 
00 
78 
15 
24 
96 


Romi 


Smoltin 
Refract 
Do. 

Smoltln 


The  smeltlng-ore  was  in  all  eases  sold  on  the  dump,  and  those  mines  here  marked  "  smelting"  consti 
than  one-half  of  those  from  which  ore  was  extracted  for  that  purposo.  To  get  at  a  correct  etitimal 
ore  worked  in  this  district  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  about  one-quarter  for  small  lots  and  low-grade 
taxable. — A.  J.  B. 

« 

Statement  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1871, 

from  assessor's  books,) 


Name  of  mine. 


Aurora  South 

Aurora  Consolidatod 

Banner  State 

Black  Jacket 

Belmont 

Bourbon 

Charter  Oak 

Compromise 

Dahlgren 

Dominion 

Empire  State 

Emerald  Isle 

Genesee 

Do 

Do 

Iceberg  South 

Hemlock 

MHryland 

Mazeppa 

Metropolitan  Mill 

McCormick 

Mountain  Chief 

Nettie  McCurdy 

O.  H.  Treasure 

Oakland 

Pope 

Summit  and  Nevada 

Silver  Wave 

Silver  Plate 

Stonewall 

Smith 

Sentinel 

Swansea  Mill 

Truckeo 

Trench 

Treasure  Hill  Mining  and  MoltiugCo. 

Uncle  Sam 

Virginia 

WabRHh 

W^ard  Beecber 


Tons. 


1,553 
14 

80 

15 

3*i5 

il7 

20 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

148 

21 

5^)0 

17 

11 

3-v> 

H 

549 


9 

6 

G4 

1 

o 

30 

zn 
I 
I 

P'O 

If? 

14 

1.208 
(i 

224 
i» 

964 


Pounds. 


200 

1,361 

1.000 

1,386 

1.800 

365 

704 

1,320 

800 

1,005 

H)0 

796 

1.250 

1,503 

500 

500 

100 


100 


1,7.]9 

75 

1.405 


Gross  yield. 


1.000 

:}05 

1,787 
1,180 
1,205 
1.900 
1,  2.')0 
2d 


200 
100 


1,279 

1,516 

1.000 

CA'J 


$50,756  00 
1,  464  40 
5, 847  00 

1,  709  40 
3,391  50 

2,  125  25 
582  50 
915  52 
199  35 
180  20 
365  61 
i302  00 

5, 366  00 

727  00 

4. 875  00 

1,  346  50 
823  50 

3,  J  94  80 
623  00 

2,  304  87 
2^4  44 
411  70 
975  00 

],310  72 

174  00 

235  61 

1,092  82 

2,041  44 

973  66 

3,  497  25 
395  66 
138  25 

4,  506  34 
1,308  12 
4. 350  00 

17.274  00 

1,716  70 

11,6)9  98 

701  50 

9'J.  485  25 


Coat  of  ex- 
traction. 


$14,754  45 

763  86 

2, 775  51) 

651  80 

1,094  82 

293  50 

35  00 
50  00 

.524  75 

1,411  94 

200  00 

155  25 
121  55 
812  50 
476  00 


1,123  86 

liH  5.) 

7,  328  8(> 


Remarks. 


■  30  00 

320  00 
100  00 

128  93 

795  00 

1,181  50 

100  00 

483  00 
1,  66i)  60 

Pinto  districf. 
Tailings. 

Warm  Spring  dist: 


Tailings. 

Ore  refractory. 

Argentiferous  gale 
Kffractory. 
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StalaKtnt  of  ore  aorked  during  Ihc  quarlfr  mding  June  30,  1871. 


■AftormliM. 

t™. 

Ponnrt.. 

Grau. 

Hit. 

Romiirlu. 

5,972 

I'.hl 
l.OOO 

l,Bi5 

■"■*ii" 

ilsoo 

C,3M3I 

i.oposs 

13,683  3S 
105,(160  W 

1*7  6T 
SO)  7(1 

loe  113 
msE 

387  75 
a,933DU 

t.ieo  S3 
1.  m  « 

STflUO 
308% 

•■ss 

fi.snoiw 
a;  wo  83 

"SS, 

lt.73«l!T 

Bofractmy. 

e 

11 

3 

TiUlug.. 

I.IIB 

l.MA 
SOT 

'■IS 

IMM 

TbIIIdiil 

530  7S 

iinua 

Sold. 

139  so 

439  DO 
339  BO 

T«ilfn».L 

lloMBS 

iMiiads.tidK>-itu,i,Cd 

Tiilltnet. 

3,937  18 
1.134  77 

8Jfi37 

RWrMldry. 

5(iif<me«( o/  orf  icoriisi  dnrinij  fbe  quarlfr  ending  Septtmbfr  30, 1871, 


..,.,.,... 

|T»„. 

Pound., 

G™. 

K... 

1.,=^ 

1,7(10 

'31»l 
I,  JWi 

ft  ira  BO 
354  35 

iUn  DO 

K»00 

a.  417  60 

■"■'  ■-:■-::; 1    5 

TuiiillRt 

H30  0fl 

w,i3aa) 

nnn-iiiWu 1      im 

Tulllnei. 

'300 
""iM 

500 

4a;5iDbu 
1,  ma  i-i 

7,4Eees 

Si 

403  tH 

!n,4i6oo 

TlUllDg.. 

909  eo 

1,49134 

Tniltiig* 

93  00 
1, 181  87 

3,  en  00 

HoffiK^ory. 

,rC"«lia>tol..., 

...     SiBM 
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Cauniy  asscswi'B  returM  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  dietrict  for  ike  quarter  enditt§ 

December  31, 1871. 


Name  of  mine. 


CkrollDe 

Eberbardt  and  Aurora 

Eait  Sheboygan 

Edgar 

Iceberg 

Manhattan 

Noondaj 

O.  H.  Treasure 

Do 

Oarif 

Piermont 

PocaUDo ..-» 

SwanfeaHUl 

Sooth  Anrora 

Silver  Plate 

SUver  Stone 

Tmckee 

Trench 

Ward  Beecher  Couolidatcd . 
Manhattan  Mill 

Do 


No.  of 

tOlZf. 


20 

7,135 

15 

377 

334 

49 

6 

660 

'     47 

176 

236 

70 

600 

2,075 

41 

6 

7 

61 

150 

137 

250 

7 


Ponndi. 


400 
"466 

>  •  •  •  •  •  I 

320 
1.000 
1,800 
1,800 


1,800 


1,500 
100 
1,500 
1.500 
1,200 


GroM  yield. 


$5,101  00 

145,643  00 

1.075  80 

6. 972  25 

17, 946  62 

1,530  00 

792  50 

12,790  B7 
397  85 
1.139  78 
5,099  80 
2,684  40 
3,300  00 

47, 135  90 

1,588  75 

1,350  00 

682  50 

10. 105  91 
6,370  00 

12, 577  00 
.1,625  00 
1,000  00 


Tailing!. 
Do. 
Piermont  district 

Tailings. 


Tailingt. 

Ore  parchaiied. 

Name  of  mine  not 


NEW    DISTRICTS  IN  EASTERN  NEVADA. 


Several  new  mining  districts  have  attracted  attention  during  the  year, 
but  little  has  been  done  in  these  as  yet  beyond  the  location  of  claims  and 
preliminary  testing  of  the  ores.  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  who  has  visited  these 
districts,  sends  me  the  following  report : 

The  Schell  Creek  mines  are  situated  in  the  Schell  Creek  range  of  mount- 
ains, about  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  White  Pine  district,  and 
eighty  miles  south  of  Toano,  the  nearest  station  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  first  discoveries  of  mineral-bearing  lodes  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  1871,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Schell  Creek  station 
on  the  old  overland  stage-road,  and  the  Schell  Creek  mining  district  was 
organized.  The  formation  containing  the  ledges  is  dolomite,  overlyioff 
granite.  The  strata  are  very  nejir  horizontal  in  this  part  of  the  district, 
having  a  slight  dip  of  only  G  or  8  degrees  to  the  east,  which  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  eruption  of  masses  and  dikes  of  the  rocks  at  the  western 
base  of  the  range.  The  dolomite  appears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
organic  remains. 

Very  few  of  the  mines  are  at  all  developed,  but  what  little  has  been 
done  has  proved  highly  encouraging  for  their  future  value. 

The  McMahon  ledge  is  situated  low  down,  near  the  west  base  of  the 
range,  and  very  convenient  for  cheap  working.  The  croppings  are  about 
1,000  feet  in  length  and  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  lie  entirely  in  dolomite. 
The  ledge  is  opened  by  a  surface  cut,  exposing  a  face  of  ore,  20  feet  in 
length  by  8  inches  thickness,  that  will  average  $75  per  ton.  A  few  tons  of 
assorted  ore,  worked  at  the  Big  Smoky  Mill,  Hamilton,  yielded  $360  per 
ton.  The  gangue  in  this  vein  is  principally  quartz,  intermixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  calc-spar.  The  ore  is  mostly  silver-copper  glance 
or stromeyerite,  but  black  sulphurets,  horn-silver,  and  some  native  silver 
occur  also. 

The  Woodburn  is  situated  about  300  yards  above  the  McMahon,  and 
near  the  summit  of  the  range.  This  is  a  parallel  vein,  and  is  also  incased 
in  dolomite,  the  ore  and  gangue  being  similar  to  the  last  named.  In 
fact,  all  the  ledges  situated  wholly  in  the  dolomite  contain  ore  of  the 
same  character,  and  difter  from  the  main  mineral  belt  in  containing  a 
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iderable  percentage  of  copper,  while  the  main  belt  is  absolutely  free 
I  any  base  metal  except  a  slight  trace  of  antimony.  The  Woodbum 
«  to  the  surface  for  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  shows  good  ore  the 
le  length.  The  thicknee(6  of  the  vein  is  8  feet;  it  is  opened  by  a 
ace  cut,  from  which  seversd  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  that  will 
k,  well  into  the  hundreds. 

tie  Summit  is  situated  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Woodbum,  and  has 
appearance  of  being  a  layer  or  '^  shut  vein."  The  foot* wall  is  dolo- 
}y  and  the  hanging- wall  a  thin  bed  of  argillaceous  shale  underlying 
rtzite.  Its  dip  and  strike  correspond  with  the  strata  of  the  country- 
z.  The  croppings  are  600  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  in  thickness.  The 
is  almost  entirely  black  snlphuret,  very  evenly  distributed  through  a 
rtzose  gangue.  Some  of  the  ore  is  very  rich  in  silver,  and  assays  of 
m  high  into  the  thousands.  One  ton  of  ore  worked  at  the  Big  Smoky 
1  yielded  $395  per  ton,  but  the  average  of  the  vein  is  probably  not 
r  $50,  and  not  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  vein  can  be  worked  at  a 
it 

here  are  several  other  promising  mines  in  this  part  of  the  district, 
as  nothing  has  been  done  towaid  their  development,  we  can  form  no 
Diate  of  their  character  or  importance. 

he  Queen  Spring  mines  are  situated  three  miles  south  of  the  over- 
1  road,  and  are  separated  from  the  North  Shell  Creek  mines  by  a 
of  porphyry  three  miles  in  length.  This  hill  is  traversed  by  dikes 
(leenstone  and  greenstone-porphyry,  but  no  mineral-bearing  lodes 
B  been  discovered  on  it.  On  the  next  hill  south  of  the  porphyry 
dolomite  again  makes  its  appearance,  and  with  it  an  immense  quartz 
Top,  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  150  feet  in  thick- 
L  The  dolomite  occupies  here  the  east  side  of  the  range  from  the 
I  to  the  summit,  and  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  25 
"ees.  It  forms  the  foot-wall  of  the  main  vein  or  belt,  the  hanging- 
being  quartzite.  The  vein  here  has  the  same  general  character  as 
Summit,  before  described.  The  mineral  combinations,  as  well 
be  quartz-gangue,  are  identical,  and  its  position  in  regard  to  the 
mite  is  the  same. 

le  Gem,  situated  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  belt,  is  the  oldest 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  district.  It  is  oi>ened  by  a  surface  cut  20 
in  length,  exxK)sing  a  good  body  of  milling  ore. 
Iver  Chariot  is  opened  by  a  shaft  20  feet  in  depth  in  a  mass  of  high- 
le  ore.  A  few  tons  milled  yielded  $188  per  ton.  About  25  tons  of 
same  class  are  on  the  dump. 

I  Capitan  is  located  on  a  mass  of  croppings  600  feet  in  length,  60 
in  breadth,  and  30  feet  high.  Little  work  has  been  done,  but 
pies  broken  from  the  croppings  assay  from  $20  to  over  a  hundred 
x>n,  and  there  are  probably  several  thousand  tons  of  fair  milling  ore 
le  outcrop  alone. 

le  Sweepstakes  is  oi)ened  by  a  shaft  15  feet  in  depth,  all  in  good 
ing  ore.    A  hundred  tons  now  on  the  dump  will  work  ^70  per  ton. 
le  Excelsior  is  opened  by  a  surface  cut.   A  good  face  of  ore  is  in 
t. 

le  War  Horse  is  opened  by  a  shaft  30  feet  deep,  and  by  a  drift  which 
►  feet  in  on  the  vein.    The  ore  is  mostly  low  grade. 
1  the  Fairy  Bell  there  is  no  work  done  as  yet,  but  a  mass  of  crop- 
B 10  feet  thick  and  50  feet  in  length.    Prospects  veiy  well, 
le  Nutmeg  is  ox)ened  on  the  surface  by  a  cut  60  feet  in  length  and  8 
deep,  showing  good  ore  everywhere.    A  shaft  is  sunk  12  feet  in  a 
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body  of  black  sulpbaret  ore.    Two  bnndred  <tons  on  tbe  dump  are  wori 
$80  per  ton. 

On  the  Storm  ledge  bnt  little  work  has  been  done,  but  there  is  som 
ore  of  good  quality  on  the  dump  and  in  sight  in  the  outcrop. 

All  these  mines  are  located  on  the  main  belt,  and  yield  sulphurets  am 
horn-silver  ores.    There  are  slight  tnices  of  copper,  but  no  lead-ore& 

Silver  Queen  lies  to  the  east  of  the  main  belt,  and  is  incased  in  dolo 
mite.  The  vein  is  8  feet  thick,  the  ore  is  stromeyerite,  with  scales  o 
native  and  horn-silver. 

The  San  Francisco,  incased  as  the  last,  carries  the  same  ore.  Th 
vein  is  10  feet  thick,  and  opened  by  a  surface  cut,  exposing  a  large  bod; 
of  good  ore. 

The  Le  Bross  has  dolomite  casing,  lies  near  the  main  belt,  and  the  or 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both  the  above-mentioned  systems  of  veiiu 
It  is  opened  by  a  short  tunnel,  20  feet  in  length.  A  few  tons  of  good  or 
are  on  the  dump,  some  of  which  yielded  $95  per  ton  at  Big^  Smok; 
Mill. 

South  of  the  Nutmeg  mine  the  dolomite  is  gradually  replaced  by 
dark-colored  calcareous  shale,  and  the  main  belt  becomes  poorer  on  th 
surface.  Nevertheless  the  whole  ground  is  located,  and  may  possibi; 
improve  when  developed.  Several  well-defined  veins  have  been  discov 
ered  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  range,  about  four  miles  south  of  Qaeei 
Springs.  These  veins  are  found  partly  in  a  highly  siliceous,  stratifiet 
rock,  and  partly  in  the  limestone  near  it.  They  crop  out  boldly  for  j 
distance,  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  in  length,  but  all  correspon( 
with  the  strata  of  the  country -rock  in  dip  and  strike. 

The  Home  Ticket  is  the  oldest  location  in  this  part  of  the  district,  anc 
has  been  worked  quite  extensively,  developing  a  good  body  of  ore,  5  feel 
in  thickness,  and  worth  $75  per  ton. 

The  Austin  ledge  is  a  late  location,  and  has  not  been  worked.  Sam 
pies  taken  from  the  surface  assay  from  $382  to  8^12  per  ton.  The  ledge 
is  6  feet  thick  and  well  defined. 

The  Elephant  is  incased  in  quartzite,  and  is  12  feet  thick.  Much  ol 
the  ore  shows  well  in  black  sulphurets,  and  some  of  it  is  so  rich  that  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  blacksmith-forge  completely  coats  the  surface  witi 
globules  of  pure  silver. 

The  Ruby  Hill  mines  are  situated  nine  miles  south  of  Queen  Springs, 
near  the  summit  of  the  same  range,  and  are  evidently  a  part  of  the  same 
mineral  belt,  as  the  dolomite  is  again  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  veiD, 
forming  its  foot- wall.  A  large  mass  of  greenstone,  one  mile  in  length 
and  more  than  1,000  feet  across  its  greatest  breadth,  has  split  the  vein 
here  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  follows  the  dolomite  along  the  easi 
side  of  the  greenstone,  while  tlie  other  runs  along  the  calcareous  schists 
on  the  west.  The  deposits  in  this  part  of  the  district  are  very  rich,  mM 
of  the  ore  being  literally  one  mass  of  black  antimonial  sulphurets  of  sil- 
ver; but  the  disturbed  and  broken  character  of  the  deposits  must  neces- 
sarily detract  much  from  the  value  of  the  mines. 

The  Cow  and  Calf  is  the  first  location  made  on  this  hill.  Very  little 
work  has  been  done.  The  vein  is  10  feet  thick,  and  several  tons  of  good 
ore  are  on  the  dump. 

The  Ferret  near  by  shows  a  vein  6  feet  thick,  or  perhaps  more  prop 
erly  a  chimney  of  ore  6  ieet  thick,  for  both  mines  are  evidently  on  tto 
same  outcrop. 

The  Columbia  is  opened  by  a  surface  cut,  and  shows  a  face  of  ore  2< 
feet  in  length  and  G  feet  in  thickness.  Twenty  tons  are  on  the  dumi 
most  of  it  very  rich  in  silver. 
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Silver  Wreath  is  located  ou  a  mass  of  wonderfully  rich  croppings, 
some  of  which  assay  as  high  as  $18,000  per  ton,  and  several  tons  now 
gacked  will  work  $800  to  $1,000  per  ton. 

Batlers'  Pay  and  Bamblers^  Luck  are  near  by,  toward  the  east,  and  in 
same  mass  of  croppings.  They  show  the  same  class  of  mineral  in 
abondance. 

Silver  Bluff  has  a  chimney  of  ore  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  several 
tons  on  the  dump  will  work  well  into  the  hundreds. 

Lookout  has  a  chimney  100  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  thick. 
Several  tons  of  rich  ore  are  on  the  dump. 

The  five  last-named  claims  are  all  located  on  rich  chimneys  of  ore  in 
the  same  outcrop.  The  whole  croppings  taken  together  are  600  feet  in 
length  and  200  feet  wide  on  the  surface.  This  belt  of  mineral  has  been 
tiaoed  four  miles  south  of  Eub.y  Hill,  and  many  of  the  locations  show 
promising  indications  of  future  valae. 

All  the  localities  so  far  described  are  collectively  known  as  the 
Schell  Creek  mines.  They  form  one  of  the  most  promising  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  belts  known  in  Eastern  Nevada.  The 
whole  western  base  of  the  range,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mines, 
18  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 

Warm  spring  district  is  situated  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Queen 
Springs,  in  the  Antelope  range  of  mountains.  So  far  as  known  there  is 
ODly  one  mine  in  this  district. 

The -Nettie  McCurdy  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  is 
opened  by  a  tunnel  or  drift  along  the  ledge,  40  feet  in  length,  and  by  a 
«We  drift  across  the  ledge  of  14  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  vein.  The 
ledge  is  incased  in  limestone  and  slate.  The  gq^ngue  containing  the 
ore  is  a  sandy  quartz.  The  ore  contains  considerable  lead.  The  length 
of  the  ore-body  on  the  surface  is  200  feet.  Eight  tons  worked  at  the 
Big  Smoky  MUl  yielded  from  $141  to  $278  per  ton.  One  hundred  tons 
of  second-class  ore  now  on  the  dump  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $8,000. 

Piermont  district  is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Schell 
Creek,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  same  range,  and  was  discovered  and 
organized  in  1869.  The  formation  is  argillaceous  slate,  alternating  with 
graphitic  slate  and  quartzite.  The  mines  are  either  incased  in  argil- 
iac^ns  slate,  or  between  it  and  the  graphitic  slate  or  the  quartzite,  and 
oonrespond  with  the  strata  of  the  slates  in  dip  and  strike.  There  are 
several  locations  in  the  district  that  promise  well  if  properly  and 
^stematically  develoi)ed.  The  Elephant,  Latrobe,  and  Spear  mines 
live  all  been  tested  by  shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  of  35  to  50  feet  in  large 
bodies  of  fair  milling  ore.  The  ledges  are  large  and  well  defined,  and 
wood  and  water  are  very  abundant  in  the  impaediate  vicinity  of  the 
9dnes.  The  Piermont  mine  is  located  at  the  very  base  of  the  range,  on 
the  south  side  of  Piermont  Caiion,  and  convenient  for  cheap  working.  It 
bas  been  quite  extensively  prospected  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
opened  by  a  tunnel,  run  to  the  ledge  through  100  feet  of  country-rock, 
and  a  drift  thence  along  the  hanging-wall  150  feet  in  length.  For  con- 
Teoience  the  ledge  has  been  divided  into  sections  of  200  feet  each,  which 
are  numbered,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  1  to  6.  The  first  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  tunnel,  has  two  shafts,  one  36  feet  deep  and  the 
other  45.  Section  6  is  opened  by  a  shaft  36  feet  deep,  and  by  drifts  from 
the  bottom  along  the  lode  25  feet  each  way.  The  vein  north  of  this 
station  is  badly  broken  up,  and  considerable  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  working  that  part  to  advantage ;  but  the  mine  is  yielding 
20  tons  of  ore  per  day,  worth  $40  per  ton.  The  ledge  varies  from  3  to 
3  feet  in  thickness.    A  fine  new  10-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the  pro\yett^ 
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is  situated  200  yards  fix>m  the  month  of  the  tnnnel,  and  a  car-track  con- 
nects it  with  the  mine,  by  which  the  ore  is  delivered  at  the  mill  for  lea 
than  $1  per  ton.  The  whole  expense  of  mining  the  ore  and  converting 
it  into  bollion  is  estimated  at  $10  x>er  ton. 

WHITE  PINE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  mines  on  the  west  side  of  White  Pine  Mountain  were  the  first 
discovered  in  White  Pine  district,  but  during  the  excitement  attendant 
on  the  discovery  of  the  rich  ores  of  Treasure  Hill  they  were  neglected 
until  the  building  of  the  new  Monte  Ghristo  Mill  in  June  last.  Since 
then  the  prospect  of  |iaving  a  good  mill,  convenient  of  access,  and  one 
adapted  to  the  reduction  of  the  refractory  ores  found  in  that  loc^ity, 
has  induced  several  of  the  mine-owners  to  start  work  on  their  mines ; 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  developments  have  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  valuable  mines. 

The  Trench  mine  ha«  been  opened  by  two  shafts,  each  50  feet  deep, 
and  by  drifts  from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  50  to  100  feet  in  length,  in 
all  aggregating  about  350  feet,  and  running  mostly  through  bodies  of 
high-grade  ore.  No  ore  has  been  extracted  from  the  mine  beyond  that 
necessarily  excavated  in  running  the  drifts.  Tbis,  amounting  to  about 
100  tons  in  all,  has  been  worked,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $32,000  or  $320 
per  ton,  one-half  of  which  has  been  profit.  The  vein  is  in  a  thin  bed  of 
dolomite  overlying  shale,  and  is  very  irregular,  varying  in  thickness 
from  1  foot  to  8  feet.    The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena. 

The  Bald  Eagle  is  a  well-defined  vein  incased  in  an  altered  shala 
The  granite  formation  is  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  works,  and 
the  ledge  passes  into  it.  The  ledge  is  only  3  feet  thick  on  top,  bat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  incline,  120  feet  from  the  surface,  its  thickness  has  in- 
creased to  10  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  is  fair  milling  ore.  Ten  tons  of 
assorted  ore  yielded  $138  per  ton.  There  are  50  tons  of  first-class  and 
150  tons  of  second-class  ore  on  the  dump. 

The  Philadelphia  is  a  parallel  vein.  The  incline  is  110  feet  deep,  and 
the  ledge  4  feet  thick.     Assort-ed  ore  works  $124  per  ton. 

The  Badger  State  is  incased  in  granite.  The  vein  is  IG  feet  thick, 
and  opened  by  an  incline  30  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  nearly  pure  sulphide 
of  antimony. 

The  Uncle  Sam  is  opened  by  an  incline  50  feet  deep,  which  shows 
a  ledge  5  feet  thick.    The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena.    The  average*, 
value  per  ton  is  $08,  while  some  of  the  richest  ore  yields  $320  per  ton. 

Mills  in  White  Pine. 

Name  of  mill.  No.  of  stamps. 

Manhattan 124 

Dayton 20 

Big  Smoky 20 

Swansea 10 

WhitePiue 10 

Sheba 10 

Oasis 10 

Stanford 30. 

International,  (new) 60* 

Staples 8 

Monte  Christo,  (new) 20 

Two  other  small  mills,  5  stamps  eacli 10. 

Number  of  mills,  13 ;  number  of  stamps 232 
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The  Dun  and  McCone  Mill,  10  stamps,  was  destroyed  by  Are ;  the  Hen- 
irson,  5  stamps,  was  removed  to  Scbell  Creek,  and  the  Ohicago,  10 
amps,  to  Pioche.    The  Metropolitan,  15  stamps,  is  now  being  removed 
Eureka.    Moore  and  Barker,  8  stamps,  has  been  dismantled. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Mining  operations  in  Bnena  Vista  and  other  districts  of  this  county 
ive  been  tolerably  active  during  the  year.  Many  old  mines  have 
ien  re-opened  with  greater  skill  and  economy,  and  with  better  results 
an  formerly^  but  the  lack  of  capital  has  in  many  cases  retarded 
lerations. 

The  leading  mine  of  Buena  Vista  district  in  1871,  as  in  preceding 
lars.  was  the  Arizona.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading  mines  of 
:e  West,  and  merits  attention  by  reason  of  its  carious  vein-formation, 
I  well  as  its  extent  and  value.  The  ledge  is  quartz,  carrying  distrib- 
;ed  particles  or  bunches  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  argentiferous  lead  and 
^per  ores,  and  antimonial  ores,  with  occasional  chloride  of  silver  and 
itive  silver.  It  is  inclosed  in  calcareous  slate,  forming  the  crest  of  a 
dge  of  siliceoils  porphyry.  The  vein  appears. to  follow  the  stratifica- 
QQ  of  the  slates,  yet  has  all  the  other  characteristics  of  a  fissure, 
he  outcrop  runs  partly  around  the  hill,  and  two  companies  at  least, 
le  Manitowoc  and  the  Arizona,  at  one  time  held  locations  upon  it,  and 
orked  their  mines  toward  each  other  in  depth,  one  location  showing 
strike  of  N.  30^  W.,  and  a  southwest  dip,  while  the  other  had  a  strike 
'  N.  15^  W.,  and  an  easterly  dip  of  35  degrees ;  that  is,  on  the  suppo- 
tion  of  a  single  vein,  the  vein  at  these  two  points  had  two  dips,  ap- 
t>aching  each  other.  In  fact,  the  ore-seams  came  together  in  depth; 
id,  in  the.  lawsuit  which  arose  between  the  companies,  it  was  held  to 
(  established  that  this  |>ortion  of  the  ledge  constituted  a  fold  or 
isin,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  which  the  two  companies  were  work- 
g.  The  Manitowoc  and  Arizona  being  now  consolidated,  this  qaes- 
m  has  ceased  to  have  a  legal  bearing;  but  it  is  highly  important  in 
(  relation  to  the  still  problematical  true  course  and  dip  of  the  whole 
tpositf  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

The  principal  opening  of  the  consolidated  mine  is  a  tunnel,  which 
uts  llx)m  the  north  face  of  the  hill,  and  cuts,  about  150  feet  from  its 
Duth,  the  foot- wall  of  the  vein,  or  the  bottom  of  the  "  basin.''  The 
is  of  this  basin  dips  southward,  and  the  tunnel,  if  Qontinued  in  a 
taigbt  line,  wonld  pass  through  the  vein ;  but  it  is  forked  at  the  point 
intersection,  and  two  horizontal  drifts  are  run,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Id.  These  branches  are  called  the  east  and  west  tunnels,  and  sepa- 
te  from  one  another  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  for  every  four  feet  of 
nning  leni::th..  At  the  distance  of  1,000  feet  from  the  fork  they  are 
N>nt  275  feet  apart.  The  east  tunnel  underruus  the  old  Manitowoc 
"Dund. 

On  the  supposition  of  a  "  basin,"  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  gen- 
al  course  of  the  ledge  is  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  southward ;  bat 
is  still  possible  that  the  old  Arizona,  with  its  eastern  dip,  is  the  main 
dge,  and  the  Manitowoc  a  spur  of  it,  ascending  to  the  surface.  The 
eery  that  the  two  actually  cross  each  other,  and  that  their  continua- 
108  will  be  found  below  the  "  fold,''  lacks  proof.  But  I  noticed,  in 
tptember,  1871,  a  spur  shooting  downward  from  the  foot- wall  on.  the 
stem  side,  which  closely  resembled,  in  dip  and  other  characteristics,  the 
Eizoua  vein  as  shown  al)ove,  on  the  west  side.  And  I  infer,  with  some 
uon,  from  the  fragmentary  reports  of  operations  which  have  since 
me  to  hand,  that  this  promises  to  be  a  strong  and  regular  vein. 
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The  west  tunnel  had  reapched,  in  October,  a  distance  of  about  1,10C 
feet  from  the  forks.  Here  a  displacement  of  the  ledge  was  met  with, 
and,  having  a  large  amount  of  ground  open,  the  company  i>ostpooed 
continuing  the  tunnel  for  the  present.  As  many  breaks  have  been  found 
in  the  ledge,  and  all  insignificant  in  extent  of  displacement*,  no  special 
importance  attaches  to  this  particular  one  at  the  end  of  the  west  tun- 
nel. The  east  tunnel  seems  to  have  lost  the  ledge  in  broken  groand, 
some  350  feet  from  the  forks.  It  has  been  continued  to  800  feet  without 
certainly  finding  the  ledge  proper.  This  is  beyond  the  workings  of  the 
Manitowoc. 

During  the  year,  while  the  west  tunnel  was  driven  ahead,  the  ledgi 
has  been  stoped  along  its  upper  and  western  side,  toward  the  north,  {ue, 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  mine,)  for  about  150  feet  on  the  gentle  riw 
of  the  ledge,  and  at  the  other  end  for  about  10  feet.  There  is,  therefore 
a  stoi>e  1,100  feet  long,  10  feet  high  at  one  end,  and  150  feet  high  at  th< 
other;  only,  instead  of  standing  steeply,  as  in  most  veins,  it  is  not  ver 
far  removed  from  a  horizontal  position.  The  workings  look,  in  thi 
respect,  more  like  a  coal-bed  than  like  a  metal-mine,  i  The  above  esti 
mate  of  1,100  feet  of  breast  for  stx)piug  makes  no  account  of  the  few  aii< 
small  barren  spots  caused  by  little  <' jumps,"  or  displacements  of  th 
vein.  The  ground  stoped  out  is  filled  mostly  with  waste,  the  necessar; 
passages  and  dumping-spaces  being  left  open.  The  average  thicknes 
of  the  ledge  is  2J  feet,  the  range  being  from  10  inches  to  5  feet.  Th 
hanging-wall  is  very  strong,  and  there  is  usually  a  convenient  cla. 
'*  gouge''  between  ore  and  slates. 

On  the  east  side,  and  below  the  tunnel,  the  ledge  has  been  worked  on 
to  a  varying  depth.  At  about  85  feet  from  the  forks  a  passage  is  ca 
through,  following  the  "  sag,''  from  the  west  to  the  east  tunnel.  Tb< 
lowest  point  is  about  20  feet  below  the  tunnel-levels.  A  similar  passant 
between  the  two  tunnels,  a  few  hundred  feet  farther  south,  would  hav( 
to  go  much  deeper. 

For  about  100  feet  southward  from  the  lowest  point  referred  to, quarts 
has  been  found,  going  downward  to  the  east,  and  removed.  And  again, 
at  various  pointl3  in  the  tunnel,  rich  rock  has  been  removed  to  the  depth 
of  10  or  20  feet  when  discovered.  For  exploring  the  ground  east  of  the 
west  tunnel,  it  is  reported  an  incline  was  sunk  at  a  point  about  900 
feet  from  the  forks,  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  on  a  uniform  good  ledge, 
clipping  about%20  degrees  east,  with  only  one  slight  displacement. 

The  yield  of  the  ledge  is  remarkably  regular  in  quality.  The  first- 
class  ore  is  worth  $500  per  ton  and  upward ;  the  assay  value  of  the  mill- 
ore  about  $60 ;  and  the  yield  by  lirst  process  (Washoe  amalgamation) 
about  $33.  There  are  large  quantities  of  tailings,  variously  estimated 
in  value  at  $250,000  to  $1,000,000. 

An  importiint  economical  improvement  of  the  year  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  tramway  from  the  mine  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon 
IhjIow.  The  loaded  cars,  carrying  about  one  ton  of  ore  each,  descend 
by  gravity,  and  pull  up  the  empty  ones.  The  descent  of  1,900  feetoc 
cupies  about  five  minutes.  The  saving  is  2J  miles  of  bad  road  in  th( 
distance,  and  about  $1.25  per  ton  in' the  cost  of  transportation.  Tb( 
amount  of  ore  extracted  from  the  Arizona  during  the  year  is  aboi^t  7,(W 
tons. 

The  Arizona  Association  operates  two  stamp-mills,*  and  a  pan-mil 
for  the  treatment  of  tailings.  The  stamp-mills  have  ten  stamps  each 
of  about  700  pounds,  dropping  8  inches.    At  the  lower  mill  the  rate  c 

'  One  is  owned,  I  believe,  by  another  company,  culled  the  Silver  Mining  Comply. 
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nmoiDg  was  96  drops  per  minute.  This  was  perhaps  too  fast,  consid- 
ering  the  extreme  fineness  (No.  40  wire)  of  the  screens.  The  capacity 
of  eacdi  mill  is  about  15  tons  daily,  or  1.1  tons  at  the  lower,  and  about 
13  tons  at  the  upi>er,  per  horse-x>ower  developed  at  the  stamp.  The 
tulings-mill  will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  North  Star  mine  has  been  worked  during  thta  larger  portion  of 
fte  year.  The  ledge  is  much  disturbed  and  broken  up  by  porphyry, 
which  surrounds  and  underlies  the  ground.  The  irregularity  thus  occa- 
sioned is  the  cause  of  the  expensive  and  difficult  working  of  the  mine, 
as  much  prospecting  is  required  and  much  quartz  has  to  be  moved, 
which  needs  much  picking  to  obtain  the  required  grade  for  milling  or 
shipping  ores.  Thus  far  the  works  have  not  reached  100  feet  depth. 
The  mine  is  in  limestone.  The  amount  of  gre  extracted  during  the  year 
is  about  650  tons,  of  which  about  7  tons  have  been  selected  for  shipping- 
<»e,  the  balance  being  treated  at  the  Pioneer  Mill,  and  yielding  about 
117,000. 

On  the  Henning,  (an  old  claim,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Arizona), 
work  was  comfiencea  in  July,  and  has  been  prosecuted  without  inter- 
raption  since.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  for  about  150  feet  on  the  ledge. 
The  outcrop  had  spots  of  rich  mineral;  but  the  amount  has  been 
increasing  steadily  as  the  tunnel  is  driven  into  the  hill.  A  few  tons  of 
the  ore  taken  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  were  worked  by  the 
Pioneer  Mill,  but,  being  poor,  assayed  only  $25  per  ton.  The  mine  is  in 
calcareous  slate,  similar  to  the  Arizona  conntry-rock. 

On  the  old  Peru,  now  the  Agamemnon,  a  drift  has  been  run  on  the 
ledge  in  the  upper  tunnel  for  about  150  feet.  Several  tons  of  ore,  rich 
in  mineral,  have  been  selected  for  trial,  and  await  now  more  favorable 
weather  for  renjoval.  Assays  of  pieces  run  from  $45  to  $500  per  ton, 
with  a  good  percentage  of  gold.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  run  75  feet 
of  drift  and  75  feet  of  incline  on  the  ledge  for  the  ore  to  be  taken  out 
daring  the  work.  The  mine  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of 
the  Arizona,  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  outcrops  of  the  ledge  can  be  traced 
tot  several  hundred  feet,  crossing  the  hill  east  of  the  Arizona.  It  is  in 
tile  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  couutry,  quartzite  and  slates. 

The  Eclipse  is  located  on  the  main  range  of  hills  west  of  the  district, 
it  a  short  distance  from  the  summit,  and  is  in  calcareous  slate,  which 
caps,  with  the  limestone,  the  hill  above.  The  tunnel  driven  to  intersect 
tlie  ledge  was  constructed  during  the  year,  and  a  good-sized,  min- 
eral-bearing ledge  was  found.  Drifts  were  run,  and  sufficient  quartz 
was  taken  out  for  a  fair  trial  at  the  Pioneer  Mill;  but  the  result  was  not 
very  favorable. 

The  prospecting  of  other  claims  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to 
render  them  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  three  stamp-mills  in  the  district  have  been  at  work  with  Utile  in- 
terruption during  the  year.  The  Pioneer  has  worked  the  old  tailings 
in  its  reservoir,  the  North  Star  rock,  and  the  tailings  of  about  2,000  tons 
of  Arizona  rock  worked  last  year.  The  Arizona  and  the  Silver  Mining 
Company's  mills  reduced,  until  the  end  of  October,  rock  from  the  Ari- 
lona  mine.  Since  then  the  latter  has  worked  the  tailings  lying  in  its  reser- 
vours,  and  the  former  has  worked  rock  three-quarters  of  the  time  and 
tailings  the  rest. 

During  May  and  June  the  Arizona  Association  built  a  tailings-mill 
with  six  Vamey  pans,  to  work  the  tailings  from  the  Arizona  and  the 
Silver  Mining  Company's  mills.  It  is  built  between  these  two  mills,  and 
di6  tailings  are  brought  to  it  in  sufficient  quantities  by  a  one-horse 
wagon.  .An  engine  and  boiler  give  the  necessary  motive-power^  ^^t^ 
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torbino  wheel  is  connected  with  the  machinery,  worked  by  a  45-foot 
fall.  It  is  the  intention  to  work  it  with  this  power,  when  the  water  of 
the  canon  is  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose.  The  mill  works  irom 
25  to  30  tons  of  tailings  in  twen^-four  hours.  The  mere  reworking  of 
the  tailings  did  not  give  the  satisfaction  expected,  and  an  Akin  fomaoe 
has  just  been  completed  to  roast  the  tailings.  The  furnace  is  said  to 
have  worked  well ;  but  enough  drying-surface  had  not  been  provided, 
so  that  the  required  quantity  of  tailings  could  not  be  dried  in  twenty -fom 
hours  for  the  run  of  the  whole  mill.  This,  together  with  the  poor  success 
of  a  machine  for  breaking  up  the  tailings,  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
furnace,  after  four  or  five  days'  running.  Another  difficulty  may  be  tha 
fumes  of  mercury  from  the  tailings  while  drying.  The  chlorination 
attained  to  84  per  cent,  by  the  first  working;  but -it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  the  best  result  possible,  for  the  furnace  was  not  run  long 
enough  to  regulate  the  working  thoroughly. 
The  bullion  produced  by  the  mills  is  as  follows : 

From  Arizona  rock,  by  two  mills,  al)out $225, 500  00 

From  Arizona  tailings,  worked  at  different  times  by  the 

three  mills,  about 72, 000  00    \ 

The  Pioneer  Mill  shipped  from  rock  about 12, 500  00    ! 

The  Pioneer  Mill  shipped  from  tailings  about 36, 000  00 


Total  product  about 346, 000  00 

There  were  shipped  from  the  Arizona  mines  about  170  tons  of  select 
ore  to  San  Francisco,  netting  $78, 000. 

MontMy  shipments  of  bullion. 

For  January,  1871 $32,  788  62 

For  February 23, 966  76 

For  March 28, 422  65 

For  April 24, 604  87 

For  May 23, 096  21 

For  June 31, 478  21 

For  J  uly .  35, 535  78 

For  August ...   30, 199  43 

For  September 27, 870  26 

For  October 35,  737  43 

For  November 27, 061  07 

For  December 26, 000  00 

Total 346, 821  19 

Star  district. — One  of  the  earliest  and  most  furious  mining  exeitementB 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  was  that  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
Sheba  mine  and  the  organization  of  the  Star  district,  ten  yearsago.  For 
a  considerable  period  this  canon  was  the  scene  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
busy  industry ;  Star  City  became  a  flourishing  mining  town,  with  two 
hotels,  an  express  oflfice,  d^ily  mails,  a  telegraph-line  to  Virginia  City, 
and  a  reported  population  of  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Yet  in 
1868,  when  I  iirst  visited  the  district,  a  decline  as  sudden  and  rapid  as 
its  rise  had  left  of  all  this  prosperity  and  promise  no  trace  except  the 
empty  houses  of  the  town,  the  abandoned  mining-works,  and  the  dailj 
mail  and  the  telegraph  and  express  offices,  which  had  not  yet  ben 
removed.    The  collapse  had  been  quick  and  apparently  complete ;  yet  a 
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of  the  deserted  district  led  me  to  report  at  that  time  to  the  Govern- 
see  my  Eeport  on  MiaiDg  Statistics  rendered  January  18, 1869,  page 
hat  i;t  would  certainly  sooner  or  later  receive  attention  again.  This 
>n  was  based  partly  upon  evidences  presented  by  the  district  itself, 
'  upon  inferences  from  its  history.  It  was  notorious  that  the  whole 
unity  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Sheba  mine.  Scarcely  any 
in  the  district,  except  the  De  Soto,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  minor 
>rises  on  the  same  belt  with  the  Sheba^  had  been  productive  of  any- 
more than  assays  and  prospects.  When  the  ore-bodies  of  the  Sheba 
exhausted,  and  the  expensive  prospecting-works  of  that  company 
to  disclose  any  continuation  or  repetition  of  them,  the  ruin  of  Star 
eas  inevitable  and  immediate.  But  in  this  very  circumstance  was 
"ound  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  successful  re-opening  of  the 
k  mine  would  be  certain  to  recall  the  prosperity  which  its  close  had 
1  away.  Moreover,  the  evidence  presented  by  the  mine  itself  and 
rroundings  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation  (which  has 
been  realized)  that  the  main  deposit,  outlying  chambers  of  which 
brmed  the  ba<«is  of  former  operations,  might  be  found  by  more 
il  and  rational  search.  This  point  will  more  clearly  apjpear  from  a 
ption  of  the  district. 

r  City  is  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Unionville,  at  present  the 
pal  town  of  Humboldt  County.  The  Star  district  lies  on  the  eastern 
of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  (Star  Peak) 
1  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  deep,  wide,  and 
ms  canon  runs  trom  the  summit  of  the  range  easterly  to  the  broad, 
silley,  and  collects  the  waters  of  a  considerable  area  into  Star  Creek, 

carries  70  miners'  inches  in  the  dryest  summer  months  and  swells 
I  or  300  inches  in  the  early  summer,  after  the  snows  begin  to  melt, 
(tream  flows  across  the  outcrops  of  the  metalliferous  veins,  which 
y  course  parallel  with  the  range.  The  dSbris  and  gravel  are  per- 
20  or  30  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon ;  and  although  the 
y  argentiferous  character  of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  district  gave 
hint  of  alluvial  gold,  yet  a  company  of  enterprising  prospectors 
recently  commenced  gulch-mining,  and  are  reported  to  have'opened 
jrofitable,  though  limited  ground.    This  occurrence  of  gold  placers 

the  outcrops  of  silver-mines  is  not  unprecedented.  It  will  be 
nbered  that  the  Comstock  ledge  in  ITevada  was  discovered  by  fol- 
g  up  the  gulch  deposits  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  That  vein  has 
8  since  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  associated  with 
Iver;  but  less  auriferous  silver-mines  may  still,  in  the  course  of 
have  given  rise  to  accumulations  of  gold  in  placers.  The  two  metals 
aally  occur  together  in  nature. 

ascending  the  canon,  the  sections  of  successive  strata  may  be  ob- 
3,  showing  a  general  north  and  south  course,  and  a  dip  westerly, 
the  mountain.  They  consist  of  alternating  quartzite,  limestone, 
^  and  slates.  The  first  formation  crossed  above  the  foot-hills  is  a 
norphic  quartzite,  gray  when  freshly  broken,  but  changing  on 
ure  to  brown.  The  next  layer  above  is  a  gray  limestone,  dipping 
about  60^,  and  bedded  in  layers  of  a  few  inches  thickness,  the 
)  group  being  about  100  yards  thick.  Overlying  this  is  a  largo 
opmeut  of  black  limestone,  in  which  several  silver-bearing  deposits 
been  discovered.  This  is  succeeded  by  gray  quartzite,  and  the 
,  in  turn,  by  black  slate.  Between  the  two  formations  last  raen- 
1  is  a  belt  or  channel,  more  than  200  feet  wide  horizontally,  of 
i-gray  silicious  and  calcareous  rock,  characterized  by  the  preva- 
of  small  threads  of  crystallized  quartz,  and  (on  all  the  cleavages) 

H.  Ex.  211 14 
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eoatings  of  talc.  It  was  in  this  channel  that  the  Sheba  deposit  wa 
disco7ered,  a  few  feet  only  from  grass,  and  dose  nnder  the  hanging-wall 
bounded,  in  fact,  by  the  black-slate  roof  above,  and  by  a  w^l-deflnei 
horizontal  floor  in  the  veinstone  below.  The  first  and  largest  chambe 
having  been  worked  out,  one  or  two  smaller  ones  were  fonnd  close  hy 
likewise  lying  upon  the  same  floor  and  close  to  the  hanging-wall 
Abont  $125,000  were  extracted  from  these  bodies,  and  very  large  sam 
were  expended  in  the  search  for  further  deposits.  Quite  natur^y,  tlv 
floor  which  formed  the  lower  limit  of  those  already  exploited  was  sap 
posed  to  be  a  foot-wall,  and  it  was  expected  that  one  would  be  agaii 
fonnd,  if  found  at  all,  hugging  the  hanging-wall  as  before.  Conae 
quently,  all  explorations  were  confined  to  this  part  of  the  belt,  with  tit 
exception  of  a  single  cross-cut,  which  was  run  about  200  feet  toward 
the  underlying  quartzite.  At  that  time  it  was  by  no  means  certaii 
that  the  whole  belt  between  the  quartzite  and  the  dat«  belonged  to  om 
vein,  and  must  be  considered  as  veinstone.  On  the  contrary,  two  othei 
parallel  claims  were  located  on  the  surface,  within  these  limits,  upoi 
small  stringers  or  threads  of  ore,  of  no  real  independent  importancei 

The  futile  exploring-drifts  of  the  Sheba  Gompajiy  preseuteid  one  iodi 
cation  which  might  have  led,  and  did  finally  lead,  to  the  discovery  d 
the  true  nature  and  position  of  the  vein.  I  refer  to  the  taifit  that  tba 
numerous  small  stringers  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  of  ore,  enoountend 
in  the  veinstone  mass,  dropp^  away  towards  the  distant  east  or  foot> 
wall.  This  fact  appeared  insignificant  at  the  time,  in  comparison  witt 
the  encouragement  given,  by  the  large  bodies  already  found  on  tbi 
hanging-wall,  to  further  explorations  in  that  part  of  the  channeL 
These  explorations  were  expensive,  thorough,  and  utterly  barren  of  I6> 
suits;  and  the  company  suspended  operations  (as  so  many  coropaoiei 
do)  just  when  the  negative  evidence  a(icumulated  would  have  led  them 
inevitably  to  continue  their  search,  if  they  had  continued  it  at  all,  in  Uie 
right  quarter. 

After  several  years  of  abandonment,  the  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  proprietors,  and  work  was  resumed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  well-known  Arizona  mine 
at  Unionville,  Mr.  Eichard  Nash  having  immediate  charge  of  the  ope^ 
ations.  The  latter,  who  was  for  many  mouths  in  the  employ  of  thocdd 
Sheba  Company,  and  possessed  perfect  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
their  operations,  has  made  good  use  of  the  experience  of  the  pasti 
After  some  further  exploration  along  the  hanging- wall,  resulting  in 
nothing  more  than  the  discovery  of  small  outlying  pockets — mere  rem- 
nants of  the  old  bonanza — he  resolved  to  follow  the  indications  of  the 
slips  and  stringers  in  the  veinstone,  and  to  look  for  a  main  body  further 
east  than  any  workings  had  previously  gone.  Accordingly  he  drove  i 
tunnel  northward  into  the  belt  from  the  caiion,  and  cross-cutting  toward! 
the  foot- wall,  considerably  under  the  old  works,  struck,  at  a  distance  of 
about  050  feet  from  the  tunnel-mouth,  a  large,  well-defined,  and  rich 
vein. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  numerous  stringers  and  threads  of 
quartz  traversing  the  channel  of  veinstone  drop  to  the  foot-wall,  upon 
which  they  unite  to  form  the  vein.  The  bodies  found  in  the  old  Sheba 
mine  were  within  the  wide  channel,  but  far  outside  of  the  ore-vein  now 
disclosed.  Such  outlying  chambers  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ore- 
deposits  of  this  character. 

The  vein  recently  opened  has  been  exposed  by  a  drift  for  about  100 
feet  in  length,  Stoping  has  been  carried  on  for  about  25  feet  alwve 
this  drift,  and  a  winze  has  been  sunk  below  the  drift  about  15  feet 
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lie  miDimnm  widtli  of  quartz  and  ore  is  20  inches,  the  maximum  9^  feet^ 
J  measurement  in  the  roof  of  the  stope.  This  large  width  constitutes 
I  bulge  in  the  vein  about  IG  feet  in  horizontal  length.  At  the  bottom 
(f  the  winze  there  is  a  four-foot  vein.  The  average  width  of  the  ore- 
rdn  throughout  these  exposures  is  4^  feet.  At  the  north  end 
4  the  opening  it  is  somewhat  scattered,  but  recovers  itself  beyond 
md  below.  At  the  south  end  there  is  a  clay  seam  cutting  and 
leaving  the  vein.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (September  G)  a  short  cross- 
cot  was  in  progress,  to  strike  the  vein  beyond  this  break ;  and  a' char- 
uteristic  baud  of  black  rock,  which  everywhere  accompanies  the  veiu- 
fdls,  and  which  has  been  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  mine  than  in  that 

C'tioD.  had  already  been  struck  in  the  cross-cut,  leaving  no  reasonable 
l>t  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore.  The  vein  where  it  is  cut 
if  has  its  maximum  width,  and  the  cross-seam  is  so  thin  and  smooth. 
Hd  gives  so  ^* clean"  a  cut,  (without  broken  ground,)  as  to  indicate  bnt 
iTery  small  heave. 

I  !nie  structure  of  the  vein  is  perfectly  regular  and  normal  in  appear- 
jttce.  Vugs  and  combings  occur  in  it  frequently,*  as  well  as  a  banded 
Mractore,  which  promises  excellently  for  both  permanence  and  quality. 
Ike  day  partings  are  thin,  and  the  foo^wall  is  hard  and  well  defined. 
4IUiongh  so  many  stringers  are  dropping  in  from  the  hanging-wall,  to 
ilirell  the  dimensions  and  value  of  the  vein,  none  have  ever  been  found 
bueDetrate  the  foot- wall. 

The  course  of  this  vein  by  compass  is  north  11^  west  by  south  11^  ea^t. 
Bie  dip  varies  from  vertical,  and  in  one  place,  70^  east,  to  60^  west.  The 
tomemnte  gangue  is  quartz,  and  the  ore  is  principally  fahlerz  andargentif- 
toua  zinc-blende.  The  first-class  ore,  comprising  apparently  about  5  per 
eot.  of  the  whole,  is  worth  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per 
nik  The  second-class  ore  (judging  from  its  appearance  as  compared 
rith  what  I  remember  of  the  old  Sheba  ore)  should  be  worth  fifty  to 
eventy-five  dollars.*  The  mill  of  the  Sheba  Company,  formerly  situ- 
ited  at  the  north  of  the  caiion,  was  sacrificed  and  lost  during  the  pecu- 
oary  embarrassments  and  confusion  of  an  interregnum ;  but  a  small 
raterrmill  has  been  erected  in  the  caiion,  containing  five  stamps  and  a 
mall  number  of  concentratiug-machines,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
nd  concentrating  the  ore  thrown  aside  as  unprofitable  during  the  former 
workings.  This  mill  is  run  at  a  small  profit,  in  spite  of  the  gr^t  waste 
rf  silver  involved  in  the  use  of  wet  concentration  upon  ores  containing 
irittle  compounds  of  silver. 

^  These  ores  consist  of  sulphurets  of  silver,  argentiferous  fahlerz,  and 
due-blende,  the  last  mineral  having  been  found  by  separate  assay  to 
ttrry  a  high  value  in  silver. 

The  true  method  of  treatment  would  be  to  roast  with  salt  all  the  ores, 
if  every  grade,  m  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  the  Briickner  cylinder,  or  the 
^iuary  reverberatory,  and  then  extract  the  silver  by  clotse  amalgama- 
kiim  in  barrels  or  pans.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  vein  described  can  be  thus  treated  at  a  handsome  profit.  The  ore 
^tracted  during  recent  prospecting  operations  has  paid  all  expenses, 
Do  assessments  having  been  levied  since  the  re-opening  of  the  mine. 

So  long  as  the  two  real  walls  (the  sla'te  and  the  quai'tzite)  inclose  so 
iride  a  channel,  there  is  of  course  a  possibility  that  the  ore-vein  may 
icatter  through  the  intermediate  space.    But  all  indications  prove  that 

■ —  . —  .   _  _      —  -   -  — - 

•The  lowest  assay  in  qnantities  of  ten  tons,  of  the  first-class  ore  shipped  from  the 
■iiHj  MDce  re-oponiug,  has  been  it^2  per  ton.  The  sccoud-clnss  ore  has  run  $69  and 
Ipward.    My  figures  are,  therefore,  very  low. 
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this  will  not  be  the  case  at  depths  below  the  present  tunnel-level.  Tl 
vein  having  once  regularly  formed  on  the  foot-wall,  by  stringers  dro 
ping  eastwardly  to  that  wall,  may  be  exi>ected  to  stay  there  in  dept 
The  slips  of  thfe  rock  also  dip  eastward.  The  clay  cross-seam  alreac 
alluded  to  courses  north  45"^  west  and  dips  84^  east.  From  all  these  ind 
cations,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  ledge  itself,  which  is  farm(» 
persistent  and  regular  than  anything  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Shel 
ground,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that,  though  there  may  be  outsk 
ore-bodies  in  the  west,  there  will  not  cease  to  be,  from  present  workioi 
downward,  a  strong  vein  on  the  foot- wall. 

A  decisive  corroboration  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  circumstan 
that  the  two  walls  of  the  wide  channel  are  drawing  nearer  together  i 
depth.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  underground  workings,  and  i 
effect  will  be  to  exclude  gradually  the  barren  ground  which  now  occ 
pies  so  large  a  space  in  the  channel,  and  to  secure,  in  all  probability, 
compact  and  reasonably  uniform  ore-bearing  vein. 

The  facilities  for  working  this  mine  are  good.  The  company  owi 
the  whole  water-right  of  Star  Greek,  and  has  a  wagon-road,  coi 
dtruct^d  at  great  expense,  down  the  side  of  the  cafion.  The  distaiH 
to  Mill  City  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  is  twelve  miles,  and  the  coi 
of  hauling  ore  by  teams  $5  })et  ton.  Little  timber  is  required  in  th 
mine,  and  the  extraction  of  the  ore  for  some  time  to  come  may  be  cheapfj 
carried  on  through  the  tunnel  and  stopes  now  open.  Exact  estimalM 
of  cost  are  at  present  impracticable,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  wod 
hitherto  has  been  preliminary,  and  the  era  of  regular  production  is  M 
just  l)eginning.  J 

The  old  works  on  the  east  have  been  worked  on  tribute  by  four  Cd 
nish  miners  for  three  months  with  good  success.  The  mineral  beii| 
scattered,  is  liable  to  '^make  bunches;"  and  this  is  a  safer  way  for  til 
owners  and  more  profitable  to  miners-of  some  experiencei 

The  concentrating-mill  connected  with  the  miue  was  run  for  a  shod 
time  in  the  spring.  Although  the  quartz  was  well  separated,  from  thi 
mineral,  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  the  probability  being  that  thI 
fine  particles  of  silver-ores  floated  away  to  some  extent  on  the  water. 

The  De  Soto  was  worked  but  little  during  the  year.  About  a  huDdie( 
tons  of  ore  were  sent  to  the  Reno  Mill  for  reduction.  The  mine  havii^ 
been  bopded  to  an  English  company,  this  was  doue  to  make  a  trial  flj 
the  working  of  the  ore.  The  work  gave  satisfactory  results.  It  iB  doI 
known  yet  whether  the  sale  has  been  effected. 

The  Yankee  Blade  has  been  worked  during  the  year.  The  result  i 
not  yet  very  satisfactory.    This  miue  is  in  calcareous  slate. 

In  Star  Canon  fair  results  being  anticipated  from  gulch- washing, lall 
summer  dams  were  made  to  obtain  a  head  of  water  to  wash  the  stretti 
deposits.  The  water  failed  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  before  final  resutt 
were  obtained,  and  the  work  waits  for  the  wet  season. 

In  the  same  distnct,  in  Bloody  Oaiion,  about  four  miles  south  fl 
Star  Canon,  an  antimony-ledge  has  been  worked  this  fall,  and  aboa 
100  tons  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  little  demand  for  the  met« 
here,  and  the  danger  of  an  over-stocked  market,  make  the  hoi 
juess  somewhat  precarious. 

Central  district, — Mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  during  tk 
greater  part  of  the  year,  mostly  in  prospecting  and  testing  the  roc 
from  the  different  ledges.  The  ledges  contain,  in  many  cases,  besid* 
silver,  a  large  per  cent,  of  gold.  Those  specimens  seen  by  the  writt 
are  quartz  with  galena,  ^  little  zinc-blende  and  autimony,  or  their  decoii 
posed  products. 
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lie  little  stamp-mill  of  Philip  Mnller,  in  tlie  district,  has  been  at 
rk  ^hen  necessary  to  make  trials  of  a  few  tons  of  rock  at  a  time  for 
specters.  The  owner  has  also  been  experimenting  on  a  little  roast- 
•famace  of  his  own  make  during  the  year,  with  varying  resnlts. 
Verra  district. — A  mill  has  been  pnt  up  for  dry  amalgamation,  accord- 
:  to  A.  B.  PauPs  patent.  The  first  experiments  are  said  to  be  very 
isfactory  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Smyth. 
)p]e  await  the  final  result  with  much  interest.  The  mill  has  been 
(id  in  Dun  Glen  Canon,  above  the  town,  where  the  Old  Lang  Syne 
1  used  to  be.  The  Lang  Syne  mine  has  been  worked  for  a  few  months 
extract  the  necessary  quartz  for  the  new  mill.  The  Tallulah  mine  also 
» been  running  its  tunnel  to  reach  the  ledge  about  150  feet  below  the 
1  works.  The  Auburn  mine  has  also  been  worked  in  a  small  way. 
r  want  of  means  to  work  their  quartz,  rich  in  gold,  the  owners,  who 
ik  the  mine  themselves,  have  stamped  and  extracted  by  hand  the 
Id  from  the  rich  pieces  to  obtain  the  means  to  prosecute  their  work. 
Echo  district — ^The  Butte  mine  was  worked  until  last  September, 
ten  the  mill  of  the  company  at  Bye  Patch  was  burned  down.  The 
rk  done  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  was  on  the  incline,  sinking 
;per  on  the  ledge,  besides  the  removing  of  the  ledge  between  two 
Its  ran  north  of  the  incline.  This  was  the  main  source  from  which 
)  mill  was  furnished  with  ore.  Last  July  the  company,  after  pur- 
ising  a  tunnel  about  500  feet  in  the  hill,  well  located  to  reach  their 
ge,  began  work  on  it.  They  will,  be  about  130  feet  vertically  below 
)  present  mouth  of  the  mine  wrhen  the  ledge  is  reached  by  the  tun- 
. 

rhe  work  on  the  old  Alpha  mine  was  also  resumed  last  fall,  and  a 
)d  deal  of  ore  picked  from  the  dumps  has  been  shipped  to  the  Beno 
1  for  reduction. 

Hie  mill  at  Bye  Patch  was  burned,  by  accident  it  is  supposed,  last 
)tember.  A  new  one,  stronger  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
i  place,  has  been  built,  and  will  probably  be  ready  to  run  early  in 
2. 

intimony  in  N'evada. — For  the  following  interesting  description  of 
ne  remarkable  antimony-mines,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  L. 
ber,  a  metallurgist  of  scientific  training  and  practical  experience. 
Fbe  mines  are  situated  in  Humboldt  County,  twelve  miles  south  of 
ttle  Mountain,  a  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  five  hundred 
1  forty  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
les  west  of  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  are  two  parallel  veins,  about  100  feet  apart,  one  of  which  has 
jn  prospected.  Both  crop  out  for  over  a  mile,  commencing  at  the 
I  of  a  ridge,  where  the  Mountain  King  shaft  has  been  opened,  run- 
ig  downward  about  1,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  1,500  feet  north,  where 
•y  cross  a  canon  or  gully,  and  thence  rise  on  the  opposite  ridge,  where 
vther  shaft,  the  Columbia,  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  93  feet,  at  a 
int  about  80  feet  above  the  caiion. 

rhe  Mountain  King  shaft  is  15  feet  deep,  and  exhibits,  from  sur- 
e  to  bottom,  and  in  the  bottom,  a  continuous  vein,  two  feet  thick,  of 
id  snlphuret  of  antimony.  The  vein  is  perpendicular,  and  has  well- 
ined,  regular  walls,  cleai-ly  cutting  the  country-rock, 
[n  the  Columbia  shaft  the  vein  is  not  so  regular  or  well  defined,' 
b  still  contains,  in  a  width  of  four  feet,  fully  two  feet  of  solid  ore, 
aetimes  in  a  body,  sometimes  divided  in  two  or  three  strings  by  inter- 
ling  horses.  From  the  excavation  3,750  cubic  feet  of  rock  were  re- 
ved,  which  furnished  150  tons  of  clean  ere,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
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ton  per  25  cubic  feet.    Of  tliis  ore  50  tons  have  been  removed  a^d  sold 
or  used,  while  1(K)  tons  are  on  the  dump. 

'The  ore  from  the  Columbia  shaft  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  snl- 
phuret  and  oxide  of  antimony^  quite  free  from  anjr  other  mineral'  or 
metal.  A  careftil  analysis  of  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  ore,  rough- 
dressed,  resulted  as  follows : 

Moisture 2.ffl 

Alumina,  (clay) LM 

Silica 12.62 

Antimony • 62. 28 

Bismuth 6. 63 

Sulphur 15. 31 

Oxygen,  (calculated) 4. 06 

99.30 


'1 


A  specimen  from  near  the  surface,  at  the  Columbia  shaft,  assayed 
3  ounces  of  silver  per  ton ;  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  20  ounces; 
and  one  from  the  Mountain  King  shaft,  19.5  ounces. 

Mineralogically,  the  ore  consists  of— 

Blue  sulphuret  of  antimony. 56. 71 

Yellow  oxide u 29. 09 

Qnartzose  gangue 14*  20 

100.00 


These  mines  are  peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of  the  singular 
purity  of  the  ore,  since  the  absence  of  lead  and  copper  greatly  facilitates 
the  production,  by  the  simplest  reduction  process,  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  regulus  of  antimony.  This  was  fully  proved  by  an  experiment  which 
I  made  at  the  works  at  Battle  Mountain  Station,  smelting  the  ore 
in  a  reverberatory,  with  native  alkiili  as  flux,  and  fine  coal  as  the  only 
reducing-agent,  and  thus  producing,  in  one  operation,  from  crude  ore, 
metallic  antimony,  several  tons  of  which  were  shipped  to  Kew  York  and 
sold  to  consumers  for  various  puposes.  All  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  equal  to  the  imported  refined  regulus;  although  some  of  the  pigs 
were  not  quite  free  from  sulphur. 

The  details  of  the  smelting  process  Mr.  Faber  does  not  wish  to  make 
public,  but  that  it  is  inexpensive  appears  from  the  following  facts:  The 
furnace,  of  a  capacity  to  hold  only  a  ton  of  melted  ore,  could  work  this  off 
in  twelve  hours,  producing  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  metal  from  2,000 
pounds  ore.  Fifty  per  cent,  was  the  best  yield  obtained,  and  this  only  when 
the  furnace  worked  to  perfection.  The  consumption  of  coal  was  1  ton 
in  twenfy-four  hours,  the  fine  coal  sifted  from  which  was  used  as  the 
reduciug-agent,  mixed  with  the  melted  ore. 

The  loss  of  metal  by  volatilization  was  quite  insignificant,  and  nearly* 
the  whole  loss  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  antimony  out  of 
the  slag.    Several  times,  from  an  error  in  the  working  or  in  fluxing, 
nearly  all  the  metal  was  scorified,  nor  could  it  be  reduced  again  from 
the  slag,  at  least  in  the  reverberatory. 

Mining  the  ore  costs,  by  contract,  $2  per  ton.  Hauling  from  the 
mines  to  the  station,  by  job  teams  from  a  livery-stable,  costs  84  per  ton. 
Freight  to  San  Francisco,  $10  per  tonj  to  England,  via  Cai>e  Horn, 
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$15  per  ton,  meaning  always  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds.    The 
is*  worth  in  England  from  £12  to  £15  per  miners^  ton,  of  2,352 
nds,  equivalent  to  about  $50,  to  $62  for  2,000  pounds.    The  regulus 
orth  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

'rom  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  a  mine  of  base  metal  exelu- 
4y — ^for  the  silver  in  these  antimony-ores  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
irded — ^in  the  Pacific  States,  may  return  quite  handsome  profits,  and 
more  desirable  property  than  mines  of  silver  or  gold  not  strictly 
;  class. 
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ELKO  COUNTY. 

Cope  district — I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  this  district  per- 
sonally, nor  cpuld  my  deputy  do  so.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  speak  as 
intelligently  of  the  situation  of  its  raining  industry  as  I  should  wish  to, 
especially  as,  from  correspondence,  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  district,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  one  of  Bull  Eun,  promises  to 
become  quite  important  in  the  near  future. 

It  appears  that  during  the  year  the  development  of  the  mines  in  Cope 
bas  satisfactorily  progressed.  The  Argenta  and  Excelsior  mines  have 
been  worked  with  great  vigor  during  the  summer,  in  order  toprepare  them 
for  the  extraction  of  large  quantities  of  ore  in  the  fall.  By  that  time  it 
was  expected  to  have  the  mines  sufficiently  opened  to  give  employment 
to  forty  or  fifty  miners  in  extracting  ore.  The  Independent,  El  Dorado, 
and  Monitor,  have  also  been  energetically  worked. 

There  .was  only  one  dry-crushing  and  roasting  mill  in  Mountain  City 
in  the  summer,  and  as  the  ores  carry  large  quantities  of  base  metal,  and 
<^nnot,  therefore,  be  worked  to  advantage  by  the  wet-crushing  mills, 
which  were  first  foolishly  erected,  this  one  mill  (P.  F.  Davis's,  formerly 
Tance's)  was  continually  overcrowded  with  work.  Finally,  Mr.  Norton 
resolved  to  add  roasting'-fumaces  to  his  10-stamp  mill,  but  whether  this 
programme  has  since  been  carried  out  I  do  not  know. 

Ill  Bull  Run  district  several  mines  have  been  worked  throughout  the 
3?ear,  and  the  ore  has  been  brought  to  Mountain  City  for  reduction, 
^bout  one  hundred  miners  are  reported  to  have  been  engaged  here  in 
mining  in  the  summer. 

Lone  Mountain  district  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Elko. 
Xte  name  is  derived  from  the  position  of  the  mountain,  rising  alone  from 
the  plain,  but  which  properly  belongs  to  the  chain  on  which  Mineral 
Bill,  Eailroad,  Cope,  and  Bull  Eun  are  located,  further  south.  Although 
this  district  is  a  very  promising  one,  there  is  no  work  being  done  this 
winter.  Several  mines  will,  however,  be  opened  in  the  spring.  There 
^re  three  formations  of  rock  running  through  the  mountain,  namely, 
limestone  on  the  east,  and  granite  and  slate  on  the  west.  The  mines 
i*ow  located  are  mostly  in  the  limestone,  though  the  most  important  are 
*^ituat€d  between  the  f^anite  and  slate.  The  most  promising  is  the 
t^anlina.  It  contains  800  feet,  and  is  situated  between  the  granite  and 
^late;  its  course  is  north  and  south;  dip  50^.  A  shaft  is  sunk 
^ear  the  center  of  the  claim,  50  feet.  The  vein  is  4  feet  wide,  very 
^gular,  and  the  ores  are  steadily  improving  in  descending.  The  aver- , 
^ge  yield  of  the  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  $120  in  silver  per  ton,  * 
-^nd  25  per  cent.  lead.  This  claim  is  also  opened  on  its  northern  ex- 
^xemity ;  it  is  traced  for  a  mile.  Several  locations  to  the  north  i)romi8e 
"^ell,  and  one  to  the  south,  owned  by  parties  in  San  Francisco,  has  a 
^haft  sunk  on  it  50  feet  deep,  showing  the  same  characteristics  of  the 
^re  as  Paulina.  The  Panlina  was  located  by  Messrs.  Lowe,  McKenzie 
^  Smith,  who  sold  one-half  of  the  mine  to  Messrs.  E.  V.  Kobbins  and 
J.  W.  Hussey.  The  same  parties  own  also  the  Monitor,  located  in  the 
limestone.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  40  feet,  and  some  stoping  is  done  on 
this  lode.  Its  width  varies  from  6  inches  to  4  feet.  The  ore  taken  out 
is  8old  for  $20  per  ton,  on  the  dump.  It  was  hauled  to  Elko,  and  there 
^melted.  The  road  from  Elko  is  very  good,  affording  plenty  of  water 
and  grass  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  At  the  foot  of  Lone  Mountain 
there  is  a  stream  of  water  that,  in  its  lowest  stage,  furnishes  100  inches. 
If  ores  needing  concentration,  or  milling-ores,  should  be  found  here- 
after, this  water  would  be  extremely  valuable.    On  the  ^owXXietiSL  ^\A.A 
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the  mountain  is  a  very  strong  vein  of  iron,  containing  some  copper  and 
silver.  A  shaft  ha«  been  sunk  on  it  20  feet,  and  a  drift  run  across  the 
vein  for  16  feet ;  but  the  hanging- wall  has  not  been  reached.  From  in- 
dications on  the  surface,  the  vein  is  supposed  to  be  40  feet  in  width. 
The  time  must  soon  come  when  this  vein  will  be  valuable  for  its  iron, 
especially  as  a  flux  for  quartzose-lead  ores. « 

Eailroad  district — Mr.  J.  W.  Hnssey,  of  Elko,  has  kitidly  furnished 
me  some  notes  on  Eailroad  district,  the  substance  of  which,  together 
with  other  information,  is  embodied  in  the  following : 

The  principal  mines  are  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Bunker 
Hill  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  in  the  district.  Two  spurs  putting  out 
from  the  main  range  form  a  horseshoe,  or  crescent,  and  within  this 
crescent  the  principal  labor  has  been  done.  Bunker  Hill  Mountain 
is  9,050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  mines  have  been  discovered 
within  200  feet  of  the  summit.  The  mine  most  developed  in  this  horse- 
shoe is  located  on  one  of  the  principal  spurs,  and  is  called  the  Last 
Chance,  No.  2.  Its  course  is  nearly  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  main  range  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cutting  the  spur  on 
which  it  is  located  at  right  angles.  The  claim  is  GOO  feet  in  length, 
and  is  developed  by  an  incline,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  follow- 
ing the  foot-wall.  The  hanging-wall  was  not  reached  until,  at  the 
depth  of  60  feet,  a  drift  was  run  across  the  lode,  which  was  found  to  be 
13  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  was  run,  cutting  the  lode  at  the  depth  of  90 
feet,  and  communicating  with  the  incline.  The  pitch  of  the  lode,  to 
the  depth  of  60  feet,  is  at  an  angle  of  37^.  At  that  depth  it  changes 
to  .600,  which  it  now  is.  The  principal  ores,  to  the  depth  of  GO  feet, 
were  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead,  with  occasional  streaks  and  spots 
of  sulphuret,  and  the  oxides  of  copper  diffused  through  the  lead-oxe. 
At  this  point  red  and  black  oxides  or  copper  came  in  strongly  on  the  foot- 
wall,  to  the  width  of  8  feet,  and,  as  the  incline  descended,  native  copper,  in 
considerable  quantities,  was  found  diffused  through  the  red  oxides.  The 
copper-ores  continued  for  20  feet  in  depth,  when  they  gave  way  to  galena 
and  carbonate  of  lead  again ;  but  the  ore  w^s  richer  than  found  above. 
Whilst  the  upper  ores  will  yield  from  $30  to  $150  per  ton  in  silver, 
those  found  underneath  the  copper  yield  from  $50  to  $300.  The  pure 
galena,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  center  of  tie  vein,  yields  upward 
of  $200  per  ton  in  silver.  At  the  depth  of  90  feet  the  lode  is  found  to 
be  21  feet  wide,  17  of  which  is  good  smelting-ore.  The  walls  are  lime- 
stone, very  smooth  and  regular,  with  bodies  of  s])ar  lining  either  wall. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mineral- veins  of  this  ^district ;  the  side« 
are  usually  lined  with  spar,  and  just  before  reaching  a  vein  in  a  tunnel 
large  bodies  of  spar  are  encountered  in  the  country -rock.  A  shaft 
is  now  being  sunk  in  the  tunnel  on  the  vein,  15  feet  from  the  foot-wall, 
which  was  down  20  feet  in  November,  finding  the  same  ore  at  that 
depth  as  encountered  in  the  tunnel.  This  mine  was  purchased  of  the 
original  owners  about  one  year  ago  by  E.  V.  Ilobbins,  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  by  him  sold  to  J.  W.  Ilussey,  acting  as  agent  for  a  company 
of  New  York  capitalists,  under  whose  directions  recent  development*? 
have  been  made.  The  mine  is  now  in  condition  to  yield  40  tons  of  ore 
per  day.  Developments  are  still  going  on,  as  probably  the  company 
will  not  erect  furnaces  before  spring.  This  is  the  largest  deposit  of  lead- 
ore  ever  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as  celebrated  ai« 
the  famous  deposits  at  Eureka. 

Easterly  of  the  Last  Chance,  and  150  feet  ftirther  down  the  spur,  arc 
situated  the  Lone,  True,  and  Red  Jacket  mines.  These  locations  are 
in  close  proximity,  and  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lode.    They  pro- 
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dace  galena  and  carbonate  of  Jead,  tbongb,  np  to  tbis  time,  of  a  lower 
grade  than  tbe  ores  of  tbe  Last  Gbance.    Tbese  mines  were  bonded 
aboat  six  months  ago  by  tbe  New  York  company,  of  wbicb  Mr.  Hussey 
is  the  agent.    In  prospecting  the  same  a  tnunel,  known  as  tbe  Hussey 
taDDel,  was  run  into  tbe  mountain  137  feet,  supposed  to  cut  tbe  reins 
loo  feet  deep.    About  100  tons  of  good  ore  have  been  taken  out.   Some 
of  tbe  ore  sent  to  San  Francisco  yielded  55  per  cent,  lead  and  9^7  in 
silver.    The  vein  now  being  worked  is  7  feet  wide,  3  feet  of  wbicb  is 
solid  galena,  of  a  little  higher  grade,  both  in  lead  and  silver,  than  that 
sent  utf.    Mr.  Hussey  intends  pushing  the  tunnel  further  into  tbe  mount- 
ain, as  there  are  indications  in  the  end  of  tbe  tunnel  of  striking  another 
defx^it. 

Still  farther  to  tbe  east  is  tbe  Tripoli,  owned  by  W.  J,  Raveston 
s^nd  some  San  Francisco  capitalists.  This  lode  is  opened  by  a  cut 
sLud  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  depth  of  30  feet.  Some  of  tbe  richest  ore 
^Ter  found  in  the  district,  assaying  as  high  as  $1,500  per  ton  in  silver, 
lias  come  from  tbis  shaft.  The  l(Kle  is  from  3  to  6  feet  wide.  Some 
S€od  milling- ore,  containing  sulphurets  of  silver,  has  been  taken  from 
'^liia  mine. 

Just  east  of  this  lode  are  several  locations  of  some  promise,  among 
'theoi  the  Otto,  Republic,  and  Mayflower,  which  mostly  contain  lead-ores, 
tilioagb  the  last  named  contains  copper  of  a  high  percentage. 

Adjoining  the  Last  Chance  on  the  west  is  the  Humboldt,  now  incor- 
X>orated  in  San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  the  Highland  Silver  Mining 
Oompany,  and  two  tunnels  are  now  being  driven  into  the  lode ;  but  up 
to  tbis  time  no  favorable  lesults  have  been  reached. 

Southerly  of  the  Humboldt,  and  well  up  on  tbe  side  of  Bunker  Hill, 
^located  the  Web-Foot,  owned  by  the  same  parties  as  the  Tripoli.  A 
tnnnel  has  been  run  on  the  vein  30  feet,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  tbe  depth 
of  25  feet.  Some  of  the  ore  taken  out  has  been  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
^Qd  yielded  990  in  silver  and  45  per  cent  lead.  There  was  some  ore  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  November,  that  would  yield  (200  in  silver. 
As  the  hill  is  very  steep  hei^,  it  is  tbe  intention  of  the  owners  to  cut 
*M  lode  at  greater  depth  with  a  tunnel  in  the  spring. 

Northwest  of  this  is  the  Shoo-Fly,  owned  by  E.  V.  Bobbins.    Some 
very  good  ore  has  come  from  this  vein.    There  were  30  tons  of  ota 
<)Q  the  dump,  in  November,  that  would  yield  45  per  cent,  lead  and 
<>ver  $100  in  silver  per  ton.    A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  the  vein  40 
^^t    Tbe  first  body  of  ore  struck  is  exhausted,  and  tbe  tunnel  is 
J^ow  being  extended  into  the  hill,  with  strong  indications  of  speedily 
^kiog  another  body.    Tbe  Rhino  is  a  location  150  feet  northwesterly 
^f  the  Shoo-Fly.    The  ore  resembles  that  of  the  Shoo  Fly  somewhat, 
*^^t  there  is  not  enough  work  done  to   develop  the'  characteristics 
^^  the  vein.    On  top  of  the  ridge,  just  above  this  mine,  is  located 
^^e  Bunker  Hill.    Ten  tons  of  red  oxide  of  copper,  through  wbicb 
^^tive  copper  was  generally  diffused,  was  taken  out  here  and  sent 
^   San  Francisco.    The  vein  is  not  well   defined.    Just   below  tbe 
pUoo-Fly  are  located  the  Bullion  aud  Bullion  Extension,  both  of  which 
Ji^ave  afibrded  considerable  quantities  of  galena,  rich  in  lead,  and  con- 
raining  from  $40  to  $50  in  silver  per  ton.     Work  on  both  has  been  very 
^^^gular,  and  tbe  owners  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  through 
^Ibng  their  ores  and  the  purchasers  failing  to  pay.    A*  tunnel  was  re- 
^ntly  started  to  strike  the  Bullion  Extension  200  feet  deep,  which 
J^ifi  be  250  feet  long.    After  penetrating  the  hill  95  feet,  and  coming 
^^   hard  rock,  tbe  tunnel  was  stopped.    Still  northerly  and  westerly 
^^e  located  several  mines  of  considerable  promise,  if  they  were  in  the 
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bands  of  capitalists  who  could  carry  on  the  work  nntil  famaces  were 
erected,  making  a  market  for  the  ores.    Il^he  Dally  contains  galena  with 
some  copper.    The  Pine  Mountain  has  afforded  some  very  good  copper- 
ore,  containing  about  $30  in  silver.    The  ore  known  as  copper-glance  is 
found  in  this  mine..    The  Nevada,  close  by,  belongs  to  the  Highland 
Silver  Mining  Company.    It  is  a  very  large  lode,  but  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  for  present  proht.    A  spur  puts  down  from  the  main  range 
at  this  point,  forming  the  westerly  side  of  the  Crescent    The  first  mine 
of  importance  on  this  is  the  Sweepstakes,  owned  by  Brossomer,  Norton 
&  Co.    It  carries  mostly  copper,  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  oxides. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  35  feet,  and  a  drift  run  from  the  shatt  20  feet 
westerly.    Considerable  of  the  ore  now  coming  out  yields  native  copper, 
and  assays  30  per  cent.    Near  this  are  located  two  mines  belonging  to 
Mr.  Kitchie,  of  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Snow  Drop  and  Orphan 
Boy.    Both  seem  to  bo  on  strong  lodes,  containing  some  lead,  bat  mostly 
copper.    On  this  spur  the  lodes  are  well  defined,  and  below  the  minea 
just  named  they  contain  more  silver  and  less  lead.    When  better  de- 
veloped they  will  probably  prove  to  contain  good  milling-ore.    AmoD^ 
the  mines  affording  ores  of  this  description  are  the  Mountain  View  ^ 
Haskell,  Pixly,  Highland,  Little  Emma,  and  Black  Warrior,  the  las'b 
three  being  locations  on  the  same  lode.    Between  the  two  horns  of  th^ 
Crescent  is  a  small  hill,  which  seems  to  be  a  slide  from  the  main  nlng^^. 
but,  on  penetrating,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  limestone  and  saucS.  - 
stone,  and  to  contain  probably  the  largest  body  of  carbonate  of  coppe^^ 
ever  found  in  the  State.    The  mines  are  called  the  Ella  and  Jensen,  an  ^ 
are  owned  by  A.  J.  I^ulstone,  J.  W.  Hussey,  and  Messrs.  Lyude,  ilougliB, 
aftd  Thurman,  of  San  Francisco.    The  vein  has  been  pentmted  l>3' 
several  shafts,  and  cut  by  two  tunnels.    One  of  the  tunnels  cuts  tLi€ 
vein  30  feet  deep,  where  it  is  20  feet  wide.    The  ore  is  shipped  as    It 
comes  from  the  mine  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain from  22  to  28  per  cent,  of  copper.    One  shaft  is  sunk  25  feet  below 
this  tunnel,  and  the  same  ore  is  found.    The  course  of  the  vein   is 
northerly  and  southerly.    The  owners  were  shipping  80  tons  per  montli 
in  November,  but  from  that  time  forward  expected  to  ship  200  tons  per 
mouth.    On  the  southerly  side  of  the  mountain  there  has  been  less 
work  done,  yet  there  are  some  mines  that  promise  well.    The  mast 
promising  are  the  following  :  Ked  Bird;  contains  galena  and  cinbonate; 
shaft  sunk  40  feet  deep;  vein  from  C  inches  to  4  feet  wide.     The  pjideoft 
in  this  mine  is  of  high  grade.    Owned  by  the  Chase  Brothers.     On  the 
same  range  is  the  Last  Etibrt,  owned  by  Messrs.  Hall  &  Uougbtalin, 
which  also  contains  galena  of  a  high  grade.    Still  farther  to  the  south 
is  the  Lyon,  a  lode  13  feet  wide.    The  vein -matter  is  tilled  with  streaks 
of  rich  galena,  assaying  over  $150  per  ton  in  silver.     These  streaks  are 
from  1  inch  to  4  inches  wide.    A  shaft  has  been  sunk  30  feet  in  the  vein, 
and  carbonate  ore  is  coming  in  at  the  bottom.    The  mine  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Peyton  &  Co.    Near  this  is  a  promising  mine  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  called  the  Walla- Walla  Chief.    Still  farther  soulh  are 
the  Wormer  and  Rising  Sun,  the  ores  of  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Wallar Walla  Chief,  and  contain  some  iron.    On  the  western  slope  ot 
Bunker  Hill  a  very  good  mine  has  been  opened  this  summer.    It  '\f 
called  the  W.  S.  Lee,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Gillette  S^ 
Piott.    This  vdn  has  been  stripped  on  the  surface  for  a  length  of  4(Hi 
feet.    The  ores  are  silver  and  lead,  though  containing  less  lead  tbai*- 
those  on  the  eastern  slope.    A  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  \\> 
which  there  is  ore  all  the  way.    The  vein  is  from  18  inches  to  4  ^(^^^' 
wide;  in  the  bottom  of  the"  shaft  it  is  4  feet.    The  course  of  tbc^- 
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vein  is  northerly  and  southerly;  the  dip  50^.  The  walls  are  lime- 
stone. Cuts  have  been  made  on  the  surSface  of  the  vein^  showing  it 
equally  as  good  as  found  in  the  shaft.  Forty  tons  of  ore  have  been 
fihipp^  to  San  Francisco,  which  yielded  $100  in  silver.  Upward  of 
100  tons  of  like  character  were  on  the  dump  in  November.  Near  the 
W.  I§.  Xiee,  and  south  of  it,  are  the  Pine  Creek  and  True  Blue.  These 
mines,  as  far  as  developed,  show  rich  lead  and  silver  ores,  which  con- 
tain also  a  considerable  percentage  of  copper.  The  owners  of  the 
True  Blue  are  prosecuting  work  on  the  mine,  meeting,  so  far,  with  good 
success.  .  The  shaft  is  only  12  feet  deep,  but  yields  a  high  grade  of  ore. 
There  are  not  many  mines  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  that  are 
opened  to  any  extent.  Access  to  them  has  been  difficult,  until  this 
season,  when  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Piott  &  Co.  made  a  road  that  leads  to 
Palisades,  which  is  thirteen  miles  distant. 

The  Union  Copper  mine,  owned  by  C.  M.  Grout  &  Co.,  has  a  better 
Burface-sbowing  than  any  mine  in  the  vicinity.  The  shaft  is  10  feet  deep ; 
width  of  lode  not  ascertained.  Copper-ores,  yielding  40  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  $80  in  silver,  have  come  fh>m  the  shaft.  The  claim  contains 
2L0U0  feet|  and  the  croppings  are  30  feet  wide.  The  Mountain  Boy  is 
sieo  a  promising  location. 

Coal  near  Elko. — ^Reports  have  reached  me  that  twelve  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Oreana.  and  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  £lko,  sev- 
eral coal- veins,  which  nad  been  discovered  a  year  or  more  ago,  have 
been  farther  prospected.  A  vein  of  coal  4  feet  wide  is  reported  to  have 
been  first  struck  in  a  shaft  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  from  the  suriace. 
Since  then  a  tunnel  has  been  run  for  200  feet,  cutting,  in  the  space  of 
100  feet,  five  distinct  veins  of  different  width,  amounting  in  all,  it  is 
reported  by  the  local  paper,  to.  60  feet  in  width  of  coal,  resembling  very 
much  the  best  of  what  is  known  in  Elko  as  the  Bocky  Mountain  coal. 
The  tunnel  cuts  the  veins  at  no  point  at  a  greater  depth  than  15  feet, 
as  it  has  been  run  simply  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  the  veins  and 
to  ascertain  the  dip,  &c.,  so  that  permanent  works  may  be  commenced. 
The  discovery  of  workable  seams  of  good  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Elko, 
from  which  point  it  might  be  shipped  to  the  neighboring  base-metal 
districts,  including  Eureka,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  coal-beds  are  neither  of  the  thickness 
ascribed  to  them,  nor  of  a  quality  such  as  would  warrant  their  use  in 
blast-furnaces.  It  is  undoubtedly  lignite ;  and  this  western  lignite 
will  unfortunately  break  up  into  small  cubes  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
heat.  So  far  this  kind  of  coal  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  metallur- 
gical use.  For  the  reverberatory  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found 
convenient  lor  use  in  stair- grates ;  and  in  the  blast-furnace,  if  it  can  bo 
used  at  all,  it  must  be  used  in  pressure-furnaces,  such  as  Mr.  Bessemer 
has  proposed  for  the  melting  of  iron  in  cupolas. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Xo  single  district  in  JTevada,  outside  of  the  Washoe  country,  has  pro- 
duced as  much  bullion,  during  1871,  as  Ely  district,  in  Lincoln  County. 
Last  year's  operations,  which,  in  themselves,  produced  results  sufficiently 
grand,  were  insignificent  in  comparison  to  what  has  been  done  this 
year. 

Stimulated  by  the  astonishing  success  of  the  two  leading  mining 
companies  in  this  district,  numerous  other  companies  have  been  formed 
daring  the  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  so  far  succeeded.  The 
Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company,  and  tho.liaymoud  and  Ely  Miuvvv^ 
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CompaDy,  liate  taken  the  lead  in  magnitude  of  operations  and  bullion 
l)roduct. 

I^Ir.  Aug.  J.  Bowie,  jr.,  mining  engineer,  has  lately  made  a  very  com- 
plete report  on  the  Meadow  Valley  mine  and  mill,  and  with  his  per- 
mission I  insert  it  here  as  the  best  which  has  ever  been  published. 

The  Meadow  Valley  mine  is  situated  in  Pioche  City,  the  ooanty-seat  of  Linoola 
County,  Nevada,  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Hamilton,  or  two  handled 
and  seventy- three  miles  from  the  Palisades,  (station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.) 

The  property  at  present  worked,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Meadow  Valley 
mine,  consists  of  a  series  of  claims  located  on  the  vein,  adjoining  one  another,  and  ag- 
gregating a  total  length  of  2,315  feet. 

The  formation  of  the  hill  in  which  the  vein  occui's  is  quartzite.  Including  the  two 
branches,  the  vein  has  been  traced  fuUy  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  quartzite  formation  in  this  country  is  entirely  novel ;  in  fact,  v.  Cotta,  in  his 
work  on  Stratification,  records  but  three  instances  of  important  mines  in  which  quart- 
zite appears,  viz,  Przibram  in  Bohemia^  PouUaouen  in  Brittany,  and  Hiendelenoia  la 
Spain. 

The  general  course  of  the  Pioche  vein  (as  it  is  caUed)  is  northeast  and  aoathwei^  • 
but  its  direction  varies  in  general  as  well  as  in  special  cases.    The  size  of  the  vein  is 
irregular,  being  from  1  inch  to  9  feel.    The  dip  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  very  flat^  ud 
then  quite  vertical. 

In  the  west  end  of  the  Meadow  Valley  mine,  the  vein  dips  in  shaft  No.  3,  with  an 
average  angle  of  81° ;  while  in  No.  7,  on  the  east  end,  the  average  dip  is  51^.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  vein  is  strong  and  adheres  to  the  encompassing  walls.  The  size  of  the  vein 
is  occasionally  designated  by  a  border  of  ^^ena.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  and  is  veiy 
much  decomposed.  The  silver  occurs  chiefly  as  a  chloride,  combined  also  with  (mo- 
bonates  and  sulphurets  of  lead.  No  arsenic  or  antimony  has  been  as  yet  detected  in 
the  ores.  The  vein  in  the  east  end  of  the  mine  contains  also  carbonates  of  oopperaod 
copper  silver-glance. 

The  peculiarity  of  veins  in  quartzite  is  the  number  of  stringers,  or  feedeis,  attached 
to  the  main  vein.  So  far,  at  Pioche,  none  of  them  have  been  foUowed  to  any  gmfc 
length.* 

&  to  whether  the  forkst  at  the  east  end  of  the  mine  wiU  again  meet,  it  is  imposnblt 
to  state.  One  fact  especially  worthy  of  notice  is  the  encroachment  of  the  vein  in 
shaft  No.  7  on  the  Burke  ground. 

The  ledges  on  the  surface  are  630  feet  apart ;  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  440  feet, 
in  No.  7  shaft,  the  distance  between  the  440-foot  level  and  the  Burke  level  is  420  feet. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  whether  they  will  unite  depth. 

The  annals  of  mines  in  quartzite  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Pioche  vein  wiU  oontiDoe 
to  a  considerable  depth ;  but  the  continuity  of  a  vein  must  not  in  any  way  be  con- 
founded with  its  richness  or  productive  capacity  in  precious  metala. 

A  mine  developed  only  400  or  500  feet  deep  has  not  acquired  a  sufficient  depth 
to  warrant  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  future  development.  At  present  the  prospects 
of  the  Meadow  Valley  mine  are  very  flattering. 

The  mine  is  worked  through  three  shafts.  The  Extension  shaft  on  the  west  end 
is  perpendicular,  and  first  cut«  the  vein  150  feet  from  the  surface.  At  a  depth 
of  307  feet  (bottoth  of  shaft)  a  cross-cut  to  the  vein  shows  it  to  be  only  18  leet 
distant  to  the  south.  By  means  of  a  horse-whim  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  the  ore  is 
hoisted  to  the  surface.  A  double  engine  has  been  bought,  and  will  be  erected  here  in  ths 
coiirso  of  the  next  two  months.  The  shaft  is  small  and  is  closely  timbered.  It  has  t\fO 
compartments,  one  of  which  is  used  for  a  ladder- way.  In  case  of  need  the  shaft  could 
be  enlarged  on  the  south  side.  The  first  hundred  feet  of  timbering  is  poor.  Th^oaly 
work  at  present  prosecuted  here  is  the  driving  of  a  cross-cut  to  the  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  300-foot  level,  now  being  driven  from  shaft  No.  3. 

The  Discovery  shaft  is  situated  31  feet  from  the  Pioche  monument.  It  bos 
been  sunk  to  the  200-foot  level  on  the  vein.  It  is  well  timbered  in  sets,  and 
could  be  divided  into  double  compartments.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  Extension 
sUaft.  it  is  no  longer  used,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  converted  into  an  ore-chute. 

No.  3  shaft  is  situated  228  feet  to  the  northeast  of  the  Discovcrv  shaft.  This  is  an 
incline  shaft,  and  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  (vertical)  of  400  feet,  it  is  the  main  work- 
ing shaft  of  the  mine,  and  all  the  levels  have  been  regulated  from  it.  It  is  well  tim- 
bered and  has  double  compartments.  An  engine  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  with  sufli- 
cieut  capacity  to  sink  800  feet,  hoists  the  ore  and  waste  to  the  euif'ace. 


*  Feeders  have  made  tboir  appearance  in  the  SOOfoot  level,  Ko.  3  shaft,  Jiud  neiir  the  Black  shaf^,  63-foot 
level, 
t  llaymond  &  Ely  and  Meadow  Valley  branches. 
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* 

Dweending  No.  3  shaft  to  the  63-foot  level,  the  ore  in  the  stopes  on  both  sides  (west 
)  Disoovery  and  east  93'  8")  to  surface  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  Forty-five  feet 
com  tho  sarface  a  thin  seam  of  quartz  made  its  appearance  in  the  shaft,  on  the  hang- 
Bf^wall  ride.  At  first  it  was  only  about  an  inch  in  size,  but  as  the  shaft  descended 
be  seam  widened.  Down  to  the  63-foot  level  tho  horse  was  all  taken  out.  The  vein 
kt  this  tunnel-level  measured  8  feet.  Drifting  east  33  feet,  a  bifurcation  of  the  vein 
Kcsroe  apparent.  Drifts  were  immediately  started  on  the  forks,  and  on  both  the 
north  and  south  forks  through  to  the  company's  line  the  vein  has  been  traced.  On  the 
oorfli  fork  the  distance  traced  was  1,705  feet ;  south  fork,  distance  traced  570  feet. 

Hie  amount  of  ore  now  remaining  in  the  stopes  above  the  63-foot  level  approximates 
150  tons,  of  a  value  of  $130  per  ton.  West  of  the  Discovery  to  Extension  shaft  there  are 
99  toiifr— value  138.16  per  ton.  From  the  63-foot  level  to  the  120-foot  level  the  shaft  is 
nmk  in  the  vein  on  the  foot- wall  side.  For  20  feet  below  the  63-foot  level  the  horse 
ma  extracted,  and  80  feet  from  the  surface  the  distance  between  the  haiiging  and  foot 
iral]^  (across  the  horse)  was  23  feet.  This  immense  space  left  open  between  the  walls 
liMBmce  been  filled  up  fix>m  the  shaft  to  the  hanging-wall. 

llie horse  is  composed  of  quartz.  For  the  first  40  feet  it  was  quite  solid,  but  in  depth 
it  appears  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  quarteite,  the  quartz  commencing  to  disinte- 
pite  and  to  be  discolored  by  iron  or  ferrugiuoas  substances.  On  the  120-lever(foot-wall) 
Be  ibalt  passed  through  a  large  body  of  rich  ore.  The  vein  of  the  shaft  measured  5 
feet,  and  assayed  $230  ta  $250  per  ton.  A  drift  driven  east  from  a  winze  sunk  from  tiie 
53-ibot  level  to  the  120- foot  level,  distant  66  feet  from  shaft,  west,  disclosed  the  bifor- 
ntioo  of  the  vein  to  the  west  of  the  main  shaft;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  180-foot 
le?el  the  bifurcation  was  found  to  exist  48  feet  to  the  west  of  No.  3  shaft. 

East  of  this  last-mentioned  shaft,  on  the  120-foot  level,  for  110  feet  the  ore  is  stoped 
Bvt  to  within  23  feet  of  63-foot  level,  and  under  foot  for  a  depth  of  50  feet,  the  vein 
Motinues  56  feet  further  east. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  from  the  shaft,  cast,  the  vein  is  broken  and  has  been 
fhown  north,  and  is  badly  contracted.  The  drift  beyond  the  disturbance  has  been  run 
iIoBff  the  foot-wall  70  feet  in  the  vein.  The  ore  in  this  drift  is  very  poor  and  lies  in 
Nrndies.  Average  samples  gave  $54.95  per  ton.  The  vein  in  the  present  end  of  the 
drift  only  shows  a  trace  of  metal.  The  hanging-wall  drift  shows  a  small  vein  of  low- 
gnde  ore  which  is  of  little  value. 

There  are  several  cross-cuts  connecting  the  foot  and  hanging  wall  veins. 
At  tile  point  of  dislocation  there  is  a  cross-cut  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  showing  tho 
forks  to  be  50  feet  apart.    The  hanging-wall  drift  extends  28  feet  northeast  beyond  the 
eroBB-cut.    Forty-two  feet  from  cross-cut,  west,  on  the  hanging-wall  vein,  there  is  a' 
elmte  to  the  upper  level,  and  a  stope  20  feet  long  has  been  worked. 

At  shaft  No.  3  the  distance  fh>m  foot  to  hanging  wall  is  19  feet.  West  of 'this  shaft 
tothecentral  winze  the  stopes  have  been  exhausted  to  the  upper  level.  From  the 
winze  to  tho  Extension  shaft  the  stopes  remain  un  worked.  The  amount  of  ore  remain- 
ioc  developed  above  the  120-foot  level  to  the  63-foot  level  is  823  tons. 

i>e8cending  a  winze,  west  63  feet  from  the  main  shaft  on  the  120-foot  level,  15  feet^ 
It  83  feet  east  of  winze  the  bifurcation  again  shows  itself,  the  vein  attaining  a  size  of 
)ieet,  with  an  average  assay  value  of  $121.83  per  ton.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
A<^es  is  here  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  between  the  120-foot  and  200-foot 
evils  there  are  752  tons  of  ore,  averaging,  assay  value,  $160.20  per  ton.  The  200-foot 
efd  is  connected  through  the  Extension  shalt,  a  distance  of  261  feet.  On  the  east 
Me  of  No.  3  shaft  the  level  has  been  opened  only  62  feet.  A  cross-cut  at  shaft  from 
oot-wall,  across  the  horse,  shows  the  vein  on  the  hanging-wall  at  a  distance  of  32  feet, 
drifts  have  been  started  on  the  hanging- wall  vein,  running  at  present  22  feet  north  80^ 
eit^  and  9  feet  south  78^  west.    The  vein  does  not  look  at  all  encouraging. 

mm  the  200-foot  level  there  are,  besides  the  main  shaft,  two  winzes  connecting  it 
rith  the  280-foot  level.  The  winzes  have  opened  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  good 
re,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  cheaply  mined.  Size  of  the  vein — ^varying  &om 
(to  9i  feet. 

Desoendinc  the  main  shaft,  a  fine  ledge  is  seen  all  the  way  from  the  200-foot  to  the 
^foot  level,  averaging  from  1|  to  3  feet.  The  280-foot  level  has  only  been  driven  53 
et  east ;  but  west  fiom  No.  3  shaft,  the  level  has  been  run  251  feet  (nearly  its  entire 
ogth)  in  excellent  ore.  The  present  face  of  the  drift  is  only  10  feet  from  the  Exten- 
m  shaft.  A  grtmd  average  of  twentv  samples  taken  from  along  the  bottom  of  the 
X^foot  level,  with  an  average  Vein  of  20  inches,  showed  a  value  of  $178.98  per  ton. 
>tal  amount  of  good  ore  developed  between  the  200-foot  and  280-foot  levels,  from  No. 
to  Extension  shaft,  is  2,275  tons  :*  average  assay  value,  $169.55  per  ton. 
Seirenty-five  feet  west  of  main  snafb,  on  the  2^foot  level,  a  winze  connects  with  the 
0-foot  leveL    The  winze  is  sunk  in  the  vein  and  the  ore  is  good.    Immediately  west 

*  This  indndes  a  bdwII  qnastity  of  ore  estimated  in  sight,  east  of  No.  3,  bet?raeii  the  levels. 

H.  Ex.  211 15 
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of  this  wluzG,  on  tbe  360-foot  level,  the  recently  reported  stiike  of  S^MK)  ore  wai 
made. 

Deseeudinnr  Xo.  3  shaft  to  the  depth  of  340  feet,  a  fiuiall  croBS-cut  made  from  tin 
Hhaft  on  the  hauging-wall  side  in  the  vein,  which  at  this  poiut  Bconis  to  dip  ilattcrintQ 
tho  hill,  exposes  1  foot  of  line  ore.  A  sample  from  it  assayed  at  6^3.2d  per  ton.  Thk 
same  body  of  ore  again  makes  its  appearance  in  the  shaft  at  tUu  3C0-foot  level  with  a 
average  size  of  G  inches,  assaying  $411.34  per  ton.  The  total  size  of  the  ledge  iu  the 
shaft  at  this  station  is  18  inches. 

From  the  main  shaft  along  the  SCO-foot  level,  west  to  winze,  the  vein  is  small  aad 
bunchy  but  rich,  and  the  stopes  will  doubtless  open  well.*  The  Extension  shaft  on  th« 
we«t  end.  No.  3  shaft  on  the  east  end,  together  with  winze  from  2d0-foot  to  3GO-foat 
levels,  and  the  3G0-foot  level  itself,  as  far  as  opeuoil,  permit  an  estimate  to  be  madecf 
the  number  of  tons  of  ore  above  this  level,  between  the  aforesaid  points.  Totil 
amount  of  ore  iu  sight,  2,514  tons.  Average  size  of  vein,  1|  feet..  Average  valoa 
of  ore  per  ton,  $178.98.  These  last  fignres  (1^178.98)  are  taken  from  the  average  asMj 
value  of  the  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  280-foot  level.  The  recent  discovery  of  richv 
ore  on  the  lower  level  will  probably  increase  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  stopes  above 
the  360-foot  leveL 

The  main  shaft  has  been  sunk  40  feet  below  the  360-foot  level,  but  is  not  in  the  veiiL 
The  vein  from  the  360-foot  level  appears  to  'change  its  dip,  and,  to  preserve  a  uuifom 
incline  in  the  shaft,  it  has  been  sunk  regardless  of  the  vein,  at  least  for  the  pretent 
£etu ruing  to  the  63-foot  level,  404  feet  east  of  the  bifurcation,  following  tiw 
North  Fork,  is  the  Old  Black  shaft.  The  stopes  overhead  of  this  level  throngh  to 
the  New  Black  shaft  have  been  exhausted.  West  of  the  Old  Black  shaft,  above  theO- 
foot  level,  for  a  distance  of  100  feet,  the  stories  are  worked  out.  A  cross-cut  iu  ths 
63-foot  level,  100  feet  west  of  shaft,  through  to  Boyd  shaft,  has  exposed  an  18-inch  veil 
of  rich  ore  on  the  south  side  of  the  drift,  assaying  $200  per  ton.  The  distance  Uiroi^ 
this  cross-cut  to  the  hanging- wall  vein  is  109  feet  6  inches.. 

Between  the  Old  Black  and  Suuimit  shafts  the  ore  above  the  63-foot  level  is  nea^^ 
all  stoped  out.  In  the  bottom  of  the  63- foot  level,  between  the  New  Black  and  Sommtf 
shafts  there  is  a  fine  body  of  first-class  ore,  extending,  it  is  supposed,  down  to. 
the  120-foot  level.  Its  size  is  unknown,  as  the  120-foot  level  is  not  as  yet  under  it: 
the  body  itself  is  dipping  rapidly  west.  At  present,  this  stopo  is  furnishing  daily  10 
tons  of  iirst-class  ore.    The  mine  assay  of  these  stopes,  October  26,  wsis  S339.12.t 

The  ore  from  the  Black  shaft  stopes  contains  a  larce  quantity  of  mangaucBe,  and  hM 
always  been  very  rich.  Selected  ore,  worked  from  the  old  stopejs,  has  reached  the  value 
of  $720  i»er  ton.  The  driving  forward  of  the  lower  levels  will  develop  all  this  groond, 
which,  u]>  to  (late,  is  uuprospect'Cd  in  depth. 

Ascending  32  feet  through  the  chnt-o  at  the  end  of  the  cross-cut,  (lOO'  9"  west  of 
Black  shaft,)  on  the  hanging- wall  vein,  the  ground  acquired  by  the  compromise  be- 
tween the  Meadow  Valley  Company  and  the  Washington  and  Creole  Company  il 
reached. 

This  ground,  formerly  iu  the  possession  of  jumiiers,  was  badly  gutted  at  theeasten 
end,  but  fortunately  their  shaft  on  the  west  ground,  now  owned  by  the  Meadow  Valkf 
Company,  did  not  strike  the  vein. 

Although  considerable  ore  has  boon  extracted  from  this  claim,  there  still  renuuDi 
between  the  63-foot  level  and  the  sudace,  432  tons,  of  au  average  value  of  $152.30  per 
ton.   In  depth  the  prospects  are  favorable. 

The  Summit  shatt  has  been  sunk  400  feet,  (vertical.)  It  was  sunk  on  the  vein,  aDd,ei- 
cepting  the  first  30  feet,  has  always  been  in  poor  ore.  For  the  last  six  months  no  wodl 
has  been  done  in  it.  It  is  timbered  and  has  two  compartments.  The  present  indicatioH 
of  the  vein  iu  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  are  poor.  Nineteen  and  one-half  feet  cast  of  tJie 
Summit  shaft,  on  the  120-foot  level,  there  is  a  cross-cut  from  the  foot  to  the  hangb^ 
wall  vein.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  south  of  this  level  the  vein  under  tSe 
Creole  grouud  was  struck  by  the  cross-cut  and  found  to  be  very  i)oor.  Rotumins  to  A 
poiut  ill  the  cross-cut,  28  feet  9  inches  north  of  the  vein,  and  running  throagh  the 
quartzite  105  feet,  the  vein  under  the  Boyd  stopes  has  been  agiiin  found.  Althouchnot 
as  yet  developed  to  any  extent,  the  mine  assays  of  October  2G  showed  the  bunchee  eC 
ore  to  be  worth  $109.90,  8144.44,  and  $113.04  per  ton.  West  of  the  Summit  shaft,  (fool- 
wall  vein,)  the  120-foot  level  has  been  driven  150  feet.  A  raise  is  now  being  made  to 
connect  this  level  with  the  stopes  already  described  iu  the  bottom  of  the  63-foot  levd. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  northeast  of  the  Summit  shaft,  along  the  120-foot  levfll» 
(foot- wall  vein.)  is  the  Receiver's  shaft.  This  shaft  was  sunk  perpeudicularly  31  ftet 
to  this  level.  The  immediate  cause  for  sinking  it  was  to  prevent  jumx)ers  from  claiah 
ing  the  grouud.  Simultaneously  with  its  sinkmg.  Jumpers  sank  a  shaft  on  the  Piocbe 
vein. 

*  Sincn  \\Titing  the  above  this  Icrcl  bos  been  pushed  forward  114  feet  west  of  the  shaft,  tbe  rcia 
nrinj^  30  inches,  and  BBsayiDs  $329  per  ton. 
t  bumples  arc  taken  every  two  days  from  all  the  stopes  and  drifts  in  the  mine. 
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n  the  120-foot  level  the  Recelvei'a  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  yeln  to  a  total  depth  of 
ety  and  at  the  same  time  the  ledge  was  traced  through  on  the  120-foot  level  to 
mniit  shaft  west,  and  to  the  Challenge  shaft  east,  in  order  to  prove  the  vein. 
en  the  Summit  and  Receiver's  shafts  the  vein  is  distinctly  traced,  and,  although 
'hat  irregular  at  the  latter,  further  west  it  is  a  bold,  hard  ledge,  varying  in  size 

foot  to  3^  feet,  assaying  from  ^  to  $82  per  ton.  None  of  this  ground  has  been 
prospected,  and,  no  doubt,  in  depth,  good  ore  will  be  found.  The  200-foot  level 
7  shaft  connects  with  the  Beceivor's  shaft. 

ireen  the  Receiver's  and  Challenge  shafts,  on  the  120-foot  level,  very  rich  ore  has 
ixtraoted.  In  the  Receiver's  shaft  there  are  several  places  wuich  indicate  good 
it  no  drifts  have  ever  been  run  to  explore  the  ground  to  the  weat  of  it,  into 
,  probably,  the  oro-chntes  from  the  Challenge  ground  have  passed.  Forty-five 
ist  of  t;^  Challenge  shaft  the  120-foot  level  connects  with  a  shaft,  which  in  turn 
ste  through  a  drin^  with  No.  7  shaft.  In  order  to  decrease  the  expense  of  hoist- 
le  ore,  and  to  facilitate  its  transportation,  a  tunnel  was  driven  north  from  Re- 
's shalt,  227  feet  through  the  conntr j-rock,  corresponding  with  the  120-foot  level. 
ft  called  the  Tunnel  east  of  120- foot  level. 

oon  as  the  raise  from  the  cross-cut  on  the  120-foot  level  to  the  Boyd  stopes  is 
all  the  ore  from  that  portion  of  the  mine,  which  is  now  conveyed  west,  will  come 
iFoagh  this  tunnel.  At  present  everything  east  from  the  Block  shaft  passes 
{h  it,  and  is  dumped  with  the  ore  from  No.  7  shaft*  into  the  ore-houso  situated 
ladow  Valley  street,  in  front  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company's  office. 
7  shaftt  is  an  inclined  shaft  sunk  on  the  vein  to  a  vcrticiu  depth  of  500  feet. 
ge  dip  51^.    The  shaft  has  two  compartments. 

.team-engine,  (similar  to  the  one  at  No.  3  shaftj  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
does  the  hoisting  for  this  portion  of  the  mine.  The  first  drift  opened  from  this 
was  at  97  feet  below  the  surface.  East  seventeen  feet  on  the  same  level  the 
first  mode  its  appearance.  All  the  rich  ore  on  this  level  east  for  140  feet,  and 
to  Receiver's  shaft,  has  been  stoped  out.  The  length  of  the  rich  stope  on  this 
MSt  was  79  feet,  and  west  78  feet.  The  ore  remaining  above  It  assays  as  follows : 
)f  shaft-,  $32.97;  went  of  shaft,  $35.12  per  ton.  Size  of  the  vein:  east  ooe  foot, 
two  feet.  The  ore  on  the  west  side  runs  as  low  as  $12.5G  to  |10.99  per  ton.  From 
rst  to  the  second  level  the  distance  is  77  feet  2  Inches  :  dip  48^  30',  West  from 
laft  on  the  200-foot  level,  for  45  feet,  the  stopes  are  worke<l  out.  A  small  pillar  of 
rade  ore,  58  feet  long,  follows  the  stope,  and  then  for  a  distance  of  24  feet  it  is 
Ml  oat  to  the  level  aoove.  Under  foot,  at  the  end  of  this  stope,  there  is  a  chute 
i  level  below. 

it  from  the  end  of  the  last-mentioned  stope,  for  50  feet,  the  gronnd  is  solid  over- 
;  then  follows  a  stope  35  feet  long  and  20  feet  high. 

euty  feet  farther  west  the  drift  terminates  in  quortzite.  Value  of  ore  remaining 
pes,  from  $9.42  to  $15.70  per  ton.    For  44  feet  under  foot,  on  the  oast  sido  of 

(200-foot  level,)  it  is  solid ;  overhead  for  100  feet  it  is  stoped  out ;  ioimediotely 
ling  is  a  barren  streak  44  feet  long. 

)  first  chute  of  fine  ore  succeeds  this  barren  spot,  and  is  opened  for  13  feet,  then 
rked  for  39  feet,  and  the  ore  a^in  exposed  for  43  feet.  Average  size  of  the  vein, 
.  Average  value  of  the  ore  $193.82  per  ton.  Between  the  2(X)-foot  and  100-foot 
i  815  tons  of  ore  may  be  estimated  as  in  sight.^ 

)  ore-ehute  mentioned  east  of  the  shaft,  on  the  100-foot  level,  crossed  the  shaft  at 
)0-foot  level.  From  the  200  to  the  280-foot  level,  it  is  74  feet ;  dip.  58^  30".  The 
west  has  been  driven  7G  feet ;  the  vein  is  poor,  and  averages  two  feet.  The  ore- 
>  is  50  feet  long ;  average  value,  $7.80  per  ton. 

Eho  east  drift  on  this  level,  66  feet  from  the  shaft,  there  Is  a  chute  from  the  level 
u  Fifty-five  feet  from  hero  there  is  a  winze  being  sunk,  and  overhei^d  there  is  a 
t 

3  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  in  the  drift  beyond  the  first  stope  there  is  a  break 
)  vein.  At  160  feet  a  second  stope  has  been  commenced,  but  is  raised  only  a  short 
ice.  Adjoining  this  stope  a  fine  ledge  makes  its  appearance,  extending  26  jbet ; 
idge  is  hard  and  rich.  For  63  feet  beyond  the  raise  the  ledge  is  left  on  the  foot- 
and  appears  pinched  until  it  reaches  the  third  stope,  which  is  opposite  the  cut 

by  the  Pioche  Company.  This  stope  has  been  opened  for  24  feet,  and 
I  a  fine  vein  3  feet  in  size.  The  amount  of  ore  exposed  by  the  stopes  on  280- 
evcl  is  454  tons ;  value  per  ton,  $153.44 ;  average  Size  of  vein,  2i  feet.  It  is  to 
ist  of  this  same  stope,  above  and  below  it,  that  the  Pioche  Compauyovcrran  the 
>w  Valley  Company's  line,  and  extracted  150  tons  of  ore,  valaea  at  $250  i>er  ton. 
!iie  cast  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company's  line,  in  the  Pioche  Company's  ground. 


it  iii,  oro  extracted  fVom  tho  eastern  end  of  the  mine, 
position  ia  iDdicate«l  on  the  chart. 

xooi^h  this  ore  is  not  opened  by  the  100-foot  level,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  beiag  foond 
le  leve)  is  poshed  forxrssiX  ond'tho  stopes  rsised* 
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a  wiDze  has  been  sank  100  feet  lower  than  this  level,  and  exceUent  ore  has  been  to 
pitching  from  their  winze  into  the  Meadow  Valley  mine. 

This  IS  a  most  favorable  prospect  for  future  developments  in  the  lower  levelsy  < 
from  No.  7  shaft.  From  the  200-foot  level  to  the  440-foot  level,  No.  7  shaft  desoc 
210  feet,  on  an  ansle  of  52^  15'.  The  360-foot  level  has  not  as  yet  been  started.  ' 
440-foot  level,  on  the  east  side  of  the  shaft,  is  in  40  feet.  As  yet  no  rich  ore  has  a 
its  appearance,  nor  is  it  expected  for  the  first  150  feet  or  more.* 

The  ledge  in  the  drift  now  assays  $9.42  per  ton.  The  shaft  is  30  feet  below  i 
level ;  t  the  vein  appears  to  be  dipping  flat  into  the  hill,  and  is  not  in  the  botton 
the  shaft. 

General  ohservations. — 6n  account  of  the  narrowness  and  peculiar  character  of 
vein,  and  other  considerations,  shafts  Nos.  1,  3,  and  7  should  be  kept  200  feet  aheai 
the  work.  Levels  should  be  resularly  opened  and  driven.  I  would'  pi^icnii 
recommend  that  the  dOO-foot  level  De  connected  throughout  the  entire  mine.  The  pi 
abilities  are  that  this  level  will  open  up  valuable  unprospected  ground  betw 
shafte  Nos.  3  and  7,  and  afford  greater  facilities  for  working  the  various  ore-chimn 
from  the  east,  all  of  which  are  pitching  west,  and  in  depth  will  be  found  fax 
yond  the  plane  of  their  original  boundaries.  The  only  profitable  manner  of  extrad 
the  ore  in  this  mine  is  by  overhead-stopinff.  The  character  of  the  ore  and  the  fins 
tion  of  the  encompassing  walls  render  underhand-stoping  unprofitable. 

The  store-house  at  mine  is  well  supplied.  The  present  stock  on  hand  amount 
(12,933^^.    (  Fide  mine  store-house  report,  November  1, 1871.) 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  company  to  keep  a  large  supply  of  hardware  \ 
materials  on  hand,  as  there  are  no  firms  m  Pioohe,  with  sufficiently  assorted  stocks,  ^ 
which  the  company  can  deal.  The  recent  fire  showed  the  importance  of  the  comp 
having  its  own  store-house  well  supj^lied. 

The  mill. — ^Everything  at  the  milt  is  in  good  condition.    The  scarcity  of  water 
prevented  the  use  of  the  concentrators.    By  the  middle  of  November  the  new  eng 
will  be  in  position.    The  additional  two  pans,  en  routef  when  in  place,  will  increase 
productive  capacity  of  the  mill  about  180  tons  per  month.t 

The  Horn  pans  I  did  not  examine,  but  am  informed  by  Mr.  Forman  that  they  ar 
excellent  order,  and^  so  far,  no  amount  of  wear  by  action  of  the  chemicals,  except 
on  two  of  the  pans,  is  at  idl  observable.  In  future,  the  bottoms  of  the  shells  ^omc 
cast  thicker  than  those  now  in  use. 

The  store-house  at  the  mill  contains  a  large  stock  of  chemicals,  quieksnver,  e 
ings,  &c.  (  Vide  store-house  report,  November  1, 1871.)  Value  of  present  stoM: 
hand,  (46,67^.08;  supplies  en  route,  about  |25,000. 

The  assa^  office  at  the  mill  should  bo  immediately  removed  from  its  present  posit 
Its  proximity  to  the  mill  endangers  the  latter.  For  the  sum  of  $1,800  a  brick  ol 
with  a  tin  roof  can  bo  built.  One  mile  below  the  mill,  in  Dry  Valley,  the  comp 
owns  an  interest  in  a  large  spring  which  is  said  to  run  )100  inches  of  water.^ 
water,  by  analysis,  proves  to  be  the  purest  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  offlc 
the  mine  is  962i^  feet  higher  than  the  spring,  and  distant  from  it  ten  miles.  I  w< 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  possibility  of  bringioff 
water  to  the  mine  and  erecting  the  mill  in  Pioche  City.  At  a  cost  of  $85,000, 10  um 
of  water  can  be  brought  into  town  from  this  spring. 

The  ore-hauling  account  for  the  coming  year  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  $100; 

In  case  the  company  should  deem  it  advisable  to  bring  the  water  into  town,  < 
cost  of  which  can  only  be  determined  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  connl 
the  old  mill  could  be  converted  into  a  tailings-mill.  There  ore  on  hand  at  the  mil 
the  reservoirs,  14,000  tons  of  tailings,  averaging  $33.75  per  ton,l|  and  2,000  ton 
slum,  averaging  $106.76  per  ton. 

BECAPITULATION. 

Location  of  mine,  Pioohe  City,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada. 
Length  of  claim,  2,315  feet. 
Formation  in  which  the  vein  occurs,  onartzite. 

The  gangue  is  quartz,  decomposed.     The  silver  occurs  as  a  chloride,  combined 
wise  with  carbonates  and  sulphurets  of  lead.    ( Vide  report.) 
Size  of  vein,  from  1  inch  to  9  feet. 


*  The  drift  ia  in  114  fiaet,  aasayiDs  $56  per  ton.    (Kovember  14,  1871.) 

t  The  shaft  is  now  78  feet  below  the  440-foot  leVel.    (NoTember  14, 1871.> 

Note.— If  the  present  (monthly  average)  high  grade  of  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  lower  standsr 

llJM)  per  ton,  the  mine  will  be  worked  to  a  greater  advantage,  and  it  will  prove  in  the  end  moir«  p 

ble  to  the  stockholders. 

i Since  arrived,  and  now  running.  (November  32, 1871*) 
Heasnred  by  civil  engineers. 
Average  valae  of  tailings,  estimated  fitom  momtiily  mill  reports  firom  15th  July,  1870.  im  tc 
(October  31, 1871,)  shows  im.88  per  too.  j.       «i    f  « 
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Bue  is  from  2  to  S^'feet,  iiregiilar. 

oune'of  vein,  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  dip  southwest.    ( Vide  report.) 
he^pieseiit  prospects  of  the  mine  are  good. 

ow  3  sbalt^  400  feet  deep,  vertical  measurement ;  No.  7, 500  feet  deep,  vertical  meas- 
nent ;  lowest  level  at  east  end  of  mine,  440  feet;  lowest  level  at  west  end  of  mine, 


Ore  in  eight  in  mine, 
^Mt  end. 

Tons.  GroM  value. 

«¥» 63-foot  level 219  $27,032  04 

iMii  level  to  120-foot  level 893  123,444  76 

fcot  level  to  200-foot  level 752  120,470  40 

#»*  level  to  280-foot  level 1 2,276  385,726  25 

i^ot level  to  360-foot  level 2,514  449,055  72 

tAfltopes 432  65,793  60 

£ast  end.  No.  7  shaft 

Ibot  level  to  200-foot  level 815  157,963  90 

Awt  level  to  280-foot  level 454  69,661  76 

a* mill, November  1, 1871,  (value,  |140perton) 1,500  210,000  00 

Totals 9,854  1,610,047  83 

In  reservairSf  November  1, 1871. 

ttogs,  14, 000  tons,  at  $33  75perton...: $472,500  00 

..  2, 000  tons,  at $106  75perton 213,520  00 


bds...  16,000  686,020  00 

ppfies  at  mine,  November  1, 1871 $12,933  28 

iplies  at  mill,  November  1, 1871 46,678  08 

pfliaB  in  (roiiMltt  for  mine  and  mill 25,000  00 

Total 84,611  36 


Mai  cost  of  mining,  milling,  taxes,  d:c.,  estimated  from  accounts  of  1870  and  1871, 

lU  per  ton. 

image  bullion  yield  for  same  period,  $105.34  per  ton,  or  73.4  per  cent,  of  gross 

llBOi  ore  worked. 

image  bullion  yield  for  August,  September,  and  October,  1871,  $114.78  per  ton. 

jDie  following  is  the  very  complete  biennial  report  of  the  sapenn- 
MeDt  and  secretary  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Joly 
^1871  : 

PiocHE,  Nevada,  August  5, 1871. 
>  fhepreeident  and  iruateee  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Mmng  Company : 

8B!iTLEMEN :  Herewith  I  hand  you  statement  of  operations  at  the  company's  mine 
id  mill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 1871. 

During  the  companv  year  Just  ended  there  have  been  extracted  from  the  mine  16,500 
Ds  of  ore  obtained  from  the  following  sections : 

Tana. 

mnel  west  of  63-f(x>t level i..      7,793 

k  3  shaft 3,511i 

iiek  shaft 1,349^ 

nnmit  shaft 374 

llMvery  shaft 223i 

mnel  east  of  i2tfooit  level. V.V.."  '9i3J 

,.     Total 16,500 
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Tou  will  observe  from  the  above  stAtement  tbat  tunnel  west  has  been  the  most  prft- 
dnctive  section,  having  produced  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  ore  extracted  during  ths 
vear;  but  the  ore  above  tbat  level  (the  63-foot  level)  is  now  nearly  eshaosted)  and 
hereafter  the  principal  supplv  must  be  hoisted  through  shafts  Nos.  3  and  7. 

The  development  of  the  mine  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  our  inability  to  do  t&o 
necessary  amount  of  hoisting  with  the  whims,  which  have  been  taxed  nearly  to  thev 
utmost  capacity  hoisting  ore  to  keep  the  mill  supplied,  and  consequently  but  compan* 
tively  little  sinking  and  drifting  could  be  done  below  the  tunnel-levels. 

During  the  month  of  July  steam  hoisting- works  were  erected  upon  shafts  Nos.  3  and 
7,  and  are  now  in  successful  operation,  obviating  tbat  difficulty,  and  we  ore  now  able 
to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  sinking  of  shafts,  drifting,  &o.  ; 

No.  7  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  364  feet.  The  average  dip  of  the  vein  in  this 
shaft  is  53^  to  the  south. 

The  east  drift  200-foot  level  in  this  shaft  is  being  driven  on  the  ledge,  and  in  veiy  I 
'fine  ore.  Average  samples  taJcen  from  the  face  of  the  drift  for  the  past  week  show  an  '■ 
average  assay  of  $216.66  per  ton. 

At  280-foot  level  east  drift  is  being  driven  forw:ard  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  cat  tbe 
orechute  that  we  have  left  under  the  track-floor  in  200-foot  level. 

Station  at  360-foot  level  is  now  being  opened. 

Summit  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  369  feet,  and,  being  upon  a  portion  of  tlie 
mine  that  has  been  comparatively  barren  from  the  surface,  we  have  stopped  work  apoa 
it  for  the  present.    The  average  dip  of  the  vein  in  this  shaft  is  58^  to  the  south. 

No.  3  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  285  feet,  and  the  work  of  sinking  is  helng 
vigorously  prosecuted.    The  averace  dip  of  the  vein  in  this  shaft  is  77^«to  the  south. 

The  280-foot  level,  which  is  ju8tT>eing  opened,  promises  well  for  a  large  amount  of 
first-class  ore.  The  ^est  drift  from  this  shaft  is  being  driven  in  the  ledge,  and  in  veiy 
fine  ore.  Average  samples  taken  from  the  face  of  the  drift  for  the  last  ten  days  give 
an  average  assay  of  $205.67  "per  ton. 

Winze  No.  2,  1(K)  feet  west  of  No.  3  shaft,  is  being  sunk  from  the  200-foot  level  to 
connect  with  the  280-foot  level,  and  is  now  down  13  feet,  showing  first-class  ore. 

From  present  indications  the  section  lying  between  Discovery  shaft  and  No.  3  shaft, 
and  extending  from  200-foot  level  to  the  280-foot  level,  will  produce  a  very  largo  amoaBt 
of  first-class  ore. 

The  ledge  throughout  the  mine  below  the  200-foot  level  contains  much  moro  picking; 
ground  thau  it  docs  above  that  level,  and  I  anticipate  a  largo  reduction  in  the  costw 
extraction. 

From  careful  measurements  made,  I  estimate  the  amount  of  ore  developed,  tbat  will 
mill  $80  or  more  per  tou,  to  be  6^758  tons,  and  in  the  following  sections  of  the  mioe: 

Tea* 

No.  7  shaft,  above  280-foot  level 1»4?6 

Tunnel  west,  above  63-foot  level 4M 

Washington  section 701 

No.  3,  below  tunnel-level *: 3,761 

Black  shaft 350 

In  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  the  body  of  ore  lying  between  No.  3  and  Dis- 
covery shafts  and  the  200  and  280-foot  levels,  nor  any  body  of  ore  that  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped and  its  full  extent  known. 

But  little  work  lias  been  done  during  the  year  upon  the  outside  mines  owned  by  the 
company,  except  the  necessary  amount  required  to  comply  with  the  mining  laws  of  the 
district. 

In  several  of  these  mines  the  indications  are  quite  as  promising  as  they  were  at  the 
same  dej)th  in  No.  7,  and  I  would  recommend  the  sinking  of  shafts  tipon  them  to  the 
depth  (/lOO  feet  or  more  to  develop  them. 

During  the  past  three  months  the  company's  mill  at  Lyonsvllle,  Dry  Valley,  hasbeeo 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  the  old  pans  having  been  replaced  by  new  ouei " 
of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  three  new  boilers  have  been  added,  making  the  mill 
complete  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and  in  much  better  condition  for  doing  good  service 
than  when  it  was  first  built. 

During  the  first  few  months  the  mill  was  run  much  time  was  lost  for  want  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water.  The  ditch  for  supplying  the  mill  was  dug  across  a  saud- 
fiat,  and  the  water  was  absorbed  and  evaporated  during  the  summer,  and  the  ditch 
frozen  up  during  a  portion  of  the  winter. 

This  has  been  remedied  by  building  a  flume  to  take  the  place  of  the  ditch,  and  cov- 
ering it  with  earth  to  a  suflicient  depth  to  prevent  freezing  during  the  winter. 

During  the  year  just  ended  17,458  tons  of  ore  have  been  received,  and  16,172  tons 
reduced  by  the  mill. 

The  necessary  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  for  catching  tailings,  and  no  tailings 
are  now  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
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I  would  respectfally  renew  my  reoommendation  relatiye  to  the  building  of  a  cnpola, 

id  making  onr  shoes  and  dies  at  the  mill.    There  are  now  100  tons  or  more  of  old  cast- 

g8  at  the  mill,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  present  cost 

D  be  made  by  using  this  iron  and  making  them  at  the  mill. 

four  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  tne  tabular  statements  herewith,  which  will 

re  you  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  details  of  operating  the  company's  mine 

dmill. 

Yours,  truly, 

CHAS.  FORMAK,  General  Supennlendent 

BUS  No.  1. — Condensed  staiemefU  of  009t  of  produeHonf  4'C.,  for  company,  year  ending 

July  31, 1871. 

OBE  STATEBfENT. 

Tons.        Lbe. 

e on  hand  August  1, 1870 378  1,659 

e  received  from  Hanchett  &  Rutherford 482  1,758 

e  received  from  Barnes  &  Scott 95  1,890 

e extracted  by  company  during  year i  16,500  977 

Total 17,458    6,284 

e  worked  by  company  during  year,  plus  moisture  deduction 16, 171    1, 535 

eon  hand  August  1, 1871 1,286       749 


COST  PER  TON. 

ctracting $14    20.6 

t)q)ecting,  improvements,  and  incidentals 10    30.7 

xlaction : 19    60.4 

Total  cost  per  ton 44    11.7 

rerage  yield  per  ton  of  ore  worked 105    34.. 

WORK  OF  A8SAT  OFFICE. 

imber  of  troy  ounces  of  bullion  before  melting 2, 288, 782. 63 

miber  of  troy  ounces  of  bullion  assayed  after  melting 2, 170,  :)52. 28 

rerage  loss  in  melting,  per  centum 5.4 

unber  of  ore  assays  made ,            1,890 

unber  of  bars  made 1,328 
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Beceipl4  and  diabarecmenla  of  the  Meadow  Vnlky  Mining  Compani/  far  the  bicnni- 
endijig  July  31,  1B71. 

CISl)UltSBMK^'Ts. 

For  miae  plapertieB: 

Purchasea  luadu  by  coinpaoy  in  extiDguialimciit  of 

adverse  clainis,  &c $250,569  76 

Law  cxpeoBca  coDtcatJjiK  odvitrtM!  claims.  $'J2,ti7'J  (=5 

Trav«liDg  expcasesof  liiw-agentis 6,-i!i6  7C 

38,968  41 

S-Jsa, 

For  constniclioq  aud  improvemeiita  at  mine : 

Cost  of  tb«  company's  miuittg-worka  »t  Pioclic 43,546  68 

Freight  of  the  aiutcrinls  luid  machinery  irom  Snu 

Pranciaco 1,256  65 
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• 

For  oonstraotion  and  improvements  at  mill: 

Coet  of  company's  works  at  Lyonsville 

Freight  of  the  materials  and  machinery  from  San 
Francisco 

For  mining: 

Opening  company's  mines,  explorations,  and  extract- 
ing ores,  as  per  Exhibit  No.  2 

For  milling : 

Bednction  of  ores  at  company's  mill,  as  per  Exhibit 

No.  2 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures: 

Freight  to  San  fYancisco  on  bnllion  yield  to  January 

1,1871 

Disconnt  on  bnllion  yield  to  date : 

State  of  Nevada  taxes  on  bullion 

Exchange  for  coin  equivalent  on  superintendent's 

drafts,  fiscal  year  of  1870 

Interest  on  company's  notes  and  overdrafts  at  bank, 

fiscal  year  of  1870 

iDsnrance  premium  on  mill  property 

Telegrams  to  and  from  con.pany's  works 

Office  salaries  for  the  term : 

To  consulting  engineer,  secretary,  and  fees  of 

trustees  for  attendance  at  board  meetings 

Incidental  expenses  at  San  Francisco  for  the  term . . 

Office  furniture 

For  dividends : 

From  No.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  paid  to  stockholders 

Eemaining  in  special  fund  unclaimed 


Total'disbnrsements  for  the  term 

UNLIQUIDATED  BALANCES. 

Charles  Forman,  general  superintendent. — Current  bal- 
ance of  account  to  date 

Bnllion  in  transitu. — Credited  per  contra  to  bullion  yield. . 

Bills  receivable. — Unmatured  balance  of  $.50,000  dne  com- 
pany in  settlement  of  adverse  mining  claims 

Ca8b.~Balance  in  hand  to  new  fiscal  year : 

Petty,  cash $250  00 

Generalcash 93,801  89 


$171,717  10 
42,349  22 


329,585  00 
415  00 


..$214,066  32 
474,738  41 
337,396  10 


23, 352  70 
25,660  23 
20,340  48 

3,688  18 

5, 814  34 
2,531  00 
1,192  35 


8,098  33 
6,374  35 
1,123  55 


330,000  00 
1,788,738  04 


418  48 
72,831  67 

25,000  00 


94,051  89 


KECEIPTS. 

'^'Om  assessments  on  capital  stock : 

No.  1,  levied  June  5, 1869 $15,000  00 

No.  2,  levied  August  14, 1869 30,000  00 

No.  3,  levied  October  9,  1869 15,000  00 

No.  4,  levied  December  4,  1869 15,000  00 

No.  5,  levied  January  29,  1870 30,000  00 

No.  6,  levied  March  26, 1870 45,000  00 

No.  7,  levied  May  11, 1870 60,000  00 

«  ■— — ^^^^— ^-^ 

it>m  bullion  yield  of  company's  mines : 

As  per  Exhibit  No.  2 : ^ 

*om  rents : 

Of  company's  boarding-house,  at  mine 474  33 

Of  company's  boarding-house,  at  mill 612  16 

^Ami  sales  of  materials : 

To  mining  contractors  and  others 

Total  receipts  for  the  term 


192,302  04 
1,981,040  08 


$210,000  00 
1,071,465  66 


1, 086  49 
3, 127  45 


1, 885, 679  60 
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I7NLIQUIDATED  BALANCES. 

SuperiDtendenf s  drafts : 

On  San  Franoisco  office,  nnpresented $59,453  09 


Bills  payable : 

Unmatnredbalanceof  $100, 000,  paid  to  Ratherford 
&,  Co.,  to  extinguish  adverse  claim  to  "  No.  7  mine*' 


SO, 000  00 


Unmatured  book  accounts : 

60-day  bills  for  mining  and  miUing  sapplies 15, 907  39 


f95  3e(! 
1,981,04C 


T.  W.  COLBURN,  Seeretar 
Sak  Francisco,  August  17, 1871. 


A  statement  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  huUion  from  the  mines  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Mu 

Company,  and  cost  of  production  and  reduction  of  the  ores  yielding  the  hulliony  being 
the  Hennial  term  ending  July  31, 1871. 

Dr. 

MININa  DKPABTMENT. 

Explorations  and  dead  work $08,664  80 

Labor  in  extracting  ores 281,859  87 

Mining  snpplies :....$75,516  59 

Freight  from  San  Francisco  on  sapplies 14,999  18 

90, 515  77 

Contingent  mining  expenses 17,989  71 

Salaries  for  the  term - 16,108  26 

Total  expenditures  in  mining  department 474, 738  41 

Deduct  amount  of  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand  at  date,  11, 025  65 

$463,712 

MILLING  DEPARTMENT. 

Ore-transportations  from  mine  to  mill,  (10  miles) 79, 613  87 

Chemicals  and  other  snpplies $79, 081  01 

Quicksilver 57,294  06 

Freight  from  San  Francisco  on  supplies 37, 265  84 

173, 640  91 

Labor  in  reduction  of  ores 71,901  80 

Contingent  milling  expenses 4,589  60 

Salaries  for  the  term 7,649  92 

Total  expenditures  of  millinjor  department 337, 396  10 

Deduct  amount  of  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand  at  date,  37, 273  15 

300,ia 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Freight  on  buDion  yield  to  January  1,  1871 23, 352  70 

Discount  on  bullion  yield  to  date 25,660  23 

State  of  Nevada  taxes  on  bullion 20,340  48 

Exchange  on  general  superintendent's  drafts  on'San  Fran- 
cisco  1 3,688  18 

Interest 5,814  34 

Insurance  on  mill  property,  premiums 2,531  00 

Telegrams •. 1,192  35 

San  Francisco  incidentals 7,497  90 

San  Francisco  office  salaries  for  the  term 8,098  33 

98,17! 

Total  expenses 862,011 

Net  profits  for  the  term • 813, 08f 

1,675,67! 
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Cr. 

BULLION. 

7  proceeds  of  experimeutal  workings  of  ores  from  the 
oompany's  mines  prior  to  construction  of  company's 

mill $22,272  89 

y  proceeds  of  shipment  of  67^  tons  of  ore  to  England 

from  company's  mines,  per  Barron  &,  Company 36, 2^3  63 

y  proceeds  of  company's  reduction-works  at  Lyonsville^ 
as  per  tabular  statements  of  general  superintendent,  for 
the  current  year  ending  July  31, 1871 1,612,899  14 

Total  gross  proceeds  of  bullion  for  tbe  term ....  $1, 671, 465  66 


Sy  rents  of  boarding-houses  for  workmen 1, 086  49 

By  Bales  of  materials 8, 127  45 


4, 213  94 
1, 675,  679  60 


T.  W.  COLBURN,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  Augtist  17, 1871, 

The  Eaymond  and  Ely  mine  has  greatly  increased  its  operations  since 
it  has  been  incorpors^ted  in  a  company,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
reports  of  the  president,  superintendent,  and  secretary  : 

IBCT  ANNUAL   REPORT  OP  THE  RAYMOND  AND  ELY   MINING    COMPANY   FOR  THE   YEAR   • 

ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1871. 

PrttddenVn  Report 

^  ^  Siockholdera  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company : 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  submit  my  annual  report  in  connection  with  the  reports 
^  the  other  officers,  embracing  all  the  business  transactions  of  the  company  for  the 
fiiBt  fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 1871.  ^ 

At  the  time  the  company  was  organized  a  year  ago,  the  facilities  for  the  redaction  of 
the  ores  were  limited  to  a  10-stamp  mill ;  but,  on  further  explorations  of  the  miiie, 
^^in  abundance  were  discovered,  sufficient  to  supply  doable  this  number  of  stamps. 
-Hierefore,  your  trustees  increased  the  capacity  of  the  mill  to  twenty  stamps. 

These  stamps  have  been  regularly  employed  since  their  completion,  producing,  daring 
^6  fonr  months  ending  December  31, 1871,  the  unprecedented  amount  of  |906^19.25  in 
huDion. 

I  consider  this  large  production  of  silver  from  only  twenty  stamps  unparalleled,  for 
^  same  time,  by  any  mining  enterprise  on  this  coast,  if  not  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Continued  and  systematic  prospecting  of  the  mining  grounds  of  the  company  has 
^veloped  .stiU  larger  and  richer  deposits  of  mineral,  warranting  a  further  increase  of 
^in  capacity.  Hence,  on  the  10th  of  October  last,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the 
^postmction  of  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  almost  completed.  With  this  addi- 
^onal  facility  for  working  the  ores,  the  production  of  bullion  must  be  largely  increased, 
^^en  should  the  ores  decrease  in  value  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  dividends  of  not  less 
toan  |5  per  share,  or  even  of  a  larger  amount,  cannot  be  paid  for  many  months  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  oi>erations  of  the  com- 
Pviy  during  the  first  year,  with  most  excellent  prospects  for  its  continuance  in  the  fu- 
l^nre,  yet  to  attain  this  promise;  it  is  necessary  that  the  mines  should  be  well  explored 
win  advance  of  the  immeiliate  daily  consumption  of  ore. 

To  do  this  expenditures  must  be  incurred,  the  benefits  from  which  will  be  derived  in 
Uie  future. 

The  extraordinary  receipts  of  bullion  from  the  mines  have  excited  the  cupidity  of 
xnretously  di8[K>9ed-  persons,  who  have  endeavored  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
mnpany  and  to  depress  the  value  of  the  stock  ;  and  even  with  a  lingering  hope  to 
MM88  the  exceedingly  valuable  properties  of  the  comi>any.  In  every  instance  disap- 
•intment  has  followed  their  eiforts. 

80  far  as  title  to  the  mines  of  the  company  is  in  question,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
MDpany  is  not  secure  in  the  possession  of  its  mining  ground,  then  I  know  of  no  prop- 
fy  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  located  that  has  a  goo<l  and  rHliaf>Ie  title. 
ETcry  precaotion  to  protect  the  property  from  destruction  by  fire  ho*  been  taken,  by 

H.  Ex.  211 IC 
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having  good  fire-apparatus  and  water  in  and  aronnd  the  hnildings;  bealdes,  the  nilli 
and  works  are  covered  by  insnrances  to  the  amonnt  of  $115,000. 

For  a  complete  and  comprehensive  snmmary  of  all  operations  for  the  past  year  attbe 
mines,  their  future  prospects,  the  quantities  of  ores  extracted,  and  from  what  minci 
they  were  taken,  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling,  the  average  yield  of  metal  per  ton. 
as  also  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  material  consumed  at  mine  and  mill,  as  well  as  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  Quantities  of  ores  now  developed  as  a  reserve  fdr  fhtnre  extraetioD,  I 
refer  you  to  the  full  and  able  report  of  your  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lightner,  and 
ask  a  close  examination  of  it. 

All  items  of  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  just  closed  are  to  he  foimd 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  as  also  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company.  From 
this  report  it  is  readily  determined  for  what  purpose  the  resources  of  the  company  hiTe 
been  employed. 

The  report  possesses  sufficient  merit  for  your  careful  attention. 

ALPHEUS  BULL 

San  FitANCiPCO,  January  16, 1872.  • 

SuperinlendeiiVs  report. 

PiocHE,  Nevada,  January  9, 1871 
Alpkeus  Bull,  esq.,  President  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company ^  San  FranciscOf  Califcma: 

My  Dear  Sm :  The  amonnt  of  ores  extracted  from  the  different  mines  belongiog  to 
the  company,  duriug  the  past  year,  is  as  follows : 

From  the  "  Vermillion  mine,"  tons 77tt?f 

From  the  "  Burk  mine,"  tons 2,7d4i 

From  the  "Creole  mine,''  tons ,• 8,689it| 

JYom  the  '*  Pauaca  mine,"  tons ^ (5, 708«|to 

Making  a  total  of  tons 12,239J||H 

Of  which  we  sent  to  the  company's  20-stamp  mill,  at  Bullionville,  (distant  ten  and  ft 
half  miles,)  10,574^^0  tons,  leaving  on  hand  at  the  different  dumps  in  Pioche  1,707  tooa, 
distributed,  as  per  table  sent.  * 

In  addition  to  the  ores  remaining  at  the  mines,  we  have  about  125  tons  of  second-claff 
"  Burk,"'  '*  Creole,"  and  "  Vermillion,"  of  low  grade,  and  about  200  tons  of**  base  metal" 
at  the  **  Burk,"  which,  by  the  present  mode  of  reduction  at  hand,  would  not  bear  woit- 
ing,  but  which  may  hereafter  be  of  some  value  to  the  company.  These  I  have  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  statement  of  property  on  hand. 

We  have  worked  at  the  company's  20-8tamp  mill  10,372iSu3  to^^s  of  ore,  a  portion  of 
which  1  found  on  hand  there  on  the  8th  of  January,  1871,  but  \\hich  has  bt^n  i-eplaced 
by  that  sent  during  the  year.   The  tables  show  a  gain  of  ore  at  the  mill  of  lO^^l^i^Q  tons. 

The  product  of  all  the  ores  worked  has  been  in  gross,  (assayed  value  here,}  |l,i{6it* 
62H.78,  showing  a  yield,  per  ton,  in  bullion,  of  $131/27. 

The  large  amount  of  base  metals  contained  in  the  ores,  together  with  imperfection 
in  the  machinery,  which  has  at  all  times  been  overtaxed,  will  account  for  our  percentr 
age  of  working  not  being  over  74.27  of  the  assayed  value  of  the  pulp.  The  iailioA 
however,  have  all  been  saved,  and  lie  convenient  for  working,  and  may  in  future  bA 
a  fund  for  the  company  to  work  upon. 

In  the  *' Vermillion"  mine  we  cleaned  out  the  shaft,  (sunk  90  feet,)  and  drifted  west  £roB 
the  bottom  40  feet.  We  also  ran  the  old  40-foot  level  10  feet  farther,  and  stoped  ouU 
few  feet  in  the  bottom.  The  vein  shows  ore,  but  not  in  suthcient  quantity  or  of  a  qoftl* 
ity  protitable  to  work  at  present. 

In  the  "Burk"  we  have  sunk  the  main  shaft  to  the  depth  of  38G  feet,  (on  the  incline;) 
but  little  ore  has  been  found  below  the  170-foot  level,  the  bo<ly  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mine  gradually  working  itself  westward  in  its  descent  until  it  gave  out 
in  the  broken  ground  lyiug  between  the  west  iucliue  and  the  eastern  workiugs  of  tb6 
**  Creole."  The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  explored 'to  the  east  on  the  72-fuot  level, 
and  fair  quantities  of  ore  are  to  be  found,  but  of  a  low  grade.  The  fissure  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of  in  siukiug,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  changing  at  the  loweil 
depth,  gives  promise  of  ore  existing  in  it. 

In  the  "  Creole"  mine  we  stopped  extractiug  after  finding  the  large  body  of  ore  in 
the  **  Panaca,"  and  have  persevered  in  sinking  aud  working  for  its  development.  Tl» 
main  shaft  is  down  :kl.3  feet,  aud,  at  this  depth,  wo  have  cut  a  body  of  ore  3  feet  in 
width,  of  excellent  c^ality.  There  is  still  left  in  the  upper  levels  of  this  and  tfaft 
*^Burk  "  mine  a  largo  quantity  of  ore  of  medium  grade.  The  new  body  cut  at  the  botr 
tom  looks  well,  and  will  make  the  '^  Creole  "  as  fair  a  producing  mine  as  it  was  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  "  We6tem  Extension  "  (acquired  during  the  year  by  purchase)  has  a  good  body 
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an  developed  in  the  200  and  300-foot  levels.  As  we  have  bnt  87  feet  to  drive  to  con- 
el  the  main  working  level  of  the  **  Panaca''  with  the  200-foot  level  of  this  mine,  we 
kj  expect  a  good  supply  from  this  source. 

It  the  *'  Panaca/'  the  work  of  sinking  the  main  shaft  and  drifting  on  the  223-foot 
rd  is  progreeaing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  100-foot  level  we  have  connected 
th  the  old  ^  Panaca ''  shaft  on  the  west,  and  have  run  eastward  100  feet  from  the 
ifty  where  we  have  a  winze  74  feet  deep,  shoY^ing  ore  for  40  feet.  On  the  S^3-foot 
"el  we  have  run  134  feet  west  and  197  feet  east  from  the  shaft,  making  331  feet  in 
,  driven  npon  this  level,  the  whole  showing  ore  ranging  from  2  to  6  ^t  in  width, 
fine  quality.  The  face  of  the  drift  weet  is  in  a  cross-heave,  which  cuts  off  the  ore 
nporarily.  The  face  of  the  drift  east,  going  toward  the  *'  Western  Extension/'  is  atill 
nod  ore. 

[shall  refrain  from  making  an  estimate  in  tons  and 'value  of  the  ores  developed  in 
y  of  these  mines,  owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  veins  in  this  district,  but  will 
press  my  own  confidence  in  having  at  the  least  three  months'  supply  for  fifty  stamps 
this  mine  alone  above  the  223-foot  level.  Before  that  time  expires  the  shiutt  will  bo 
•wn  to  the  323-foot  level,  and  indications  are  favorable  that  this,  when  reached,  will 
eeed  in  extent  and  production  the  present  lowest  working  level. 
The  whim-houses  and  whims  over  the  '^  Burk  "  and  '*  Creole''  are  in  perfect  oon- 
tioD,  and  the  new  steam  hoisting- works,  over  the  *'  Panaca,'' are  very  complete  and 
fectiTe. 

The  old  20-6tamp  mill  is  in  poor  condition,  and  requires  a  thorough  repairing — the 
)ilen  threatening,  and  the  pans  and  shafting  Avom  and  out  of  line.  A  week's  repair, 
least,  with  a  full  force,  will  be  needed,  to  enable  it  to  work  with  safety  and  economy. 
The  new  30-stamp  mill  will  he,  when  completed,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State, 
dayi  have  occurred  in  the  transportation  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  machi- 

3r ;  but  I  have  every  assurance  that  the  stamps  wiU  dro[vduring  the  present  month, 
ereafter,  our  bullion  will  be  assayed  at  our  own  office,  as  we  have  now  all  the 
aos  for  doing  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

Herewith  I  hand  you  tables,  inventories,  and  memoranda,  which  will  enable  yon 
ore  clearly  to  understand  our  past  operations. 

With  our  improved  facilities  for  extraction  and  reduction,  and  the  healthy  appear- 
eeef  our  mines,  we  may  hope  for  a  very  prosperous  year's  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  LIGHTNER, 

Superintendent, 


Uement  of  receipts  and  dUthursementa  of  t?ieBaymoiul  and  Ely  Iiiimng  Company  for  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1871. 

REQEIFTS. 

orn  huUion  yield  of  the  mine $1,361,628  78 

om  water-works 509  10 

^"rom  mining  supplies : 

le  of  supplies  at  Pioche 337  56 

Prom  milling  supplies : 

leof  supplies  at  Bnllionville 2,180  91 

Prom  mill  salaries : 

sighing  ores,  Ac,  for  other  mines 733  28 

Soperintendent's  drafts : 

Ivised  but  not  yet  presented 30,521  45 

Total 1,395,970  57 

DISDURSEMENT8. 

Por  purchase  of  property  and  claims : 

rchase  of  lands,  claims,  and  titles $106,798  75 

rchase  of  water- works 2,000  00 

w  expenses 13,349  32 


•*or  mining : 


$124, 148  07 


iges  paid  to  miners 178,476  49 

mlies  for  the  mines 33, 640  29 

nght  on  supplies 2,791  19 

itingent  mine  expenses 5, 781  57 

urieti  of  the  superintendent  and  clerk 8, 240  00 


228,929  54 
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For  improvements  at  the  mine |35,( 

For  milling : 

Wages  paid  to  employ^ $36,684  66 

Supplies  for  the  mill 59,101  37 

Freight  on  supplies 6,734  99 

Salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  clerk  of  the  mill 6, 148  00 

Contingent  mill  expenses ' 10,487  26 

Ore-hauling  from  the  mine  to  the  mill 47,376  59 

166,  £ 

For  Improvements  at  the  mill : 

Including  the  increasing  of  the  lO-stamp  mill  into  twenty 

stamps,  &c 31,  ( 

For  the  new  30-stamp  mill : 

H.  J.  Booth  &  Co.,  for  the  machinery 46,053  50 

Freight  on  the  machinery  to  Bullionville 19, 377  42 

Labor  and  materials  for  the  erection 24,051  68 

89,4 

For  taxes : 

On  real  estate  and  personal  property 1, 477  98 

On  bullion  yield  of  the  mines 9,085  09 

10  I 

For  dividends 615|l 

For  discount  on  bullion  yield 21,6 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures: 

General  expenses 1,741  38 

Office  expenses 1,489  04 

Office  furniture « 676  85 

Office  salaries 2,792  50 

Fees  of  trustees  for  attending  meetings  of  the  board 830  00 

Interest  and  discount 127  97 

7,6 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand 64, 6 

Total  disbursements 1, 395, 9 

ANDREW  J.  MOULl)ERi 

StcreU 
San  FiJANcisco,  January  16,  1872. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Property  and  stores  on  hand  December  31, 1871. 

Improvcuiouts: 

At  **Panaca"  mine $20,286  37 

At  "Burk"  mine 6,000  00 

At  "Creole"  mine 2,400  00 

At  '*  Western  Extension  "  mine 800  09 

Tbirty-stainp  mill 89,482  GO 

Twenty-stamp  mill 56,500  00 

Water-ditch 2,000  00 

Pump-house 500  00 

Blacksmiths' house 500  00 

8au  Francisco  office  furniture 676  85 

8179, 1 

Stores : 

At  "Pauaca"  miue $6,248  45 

At  "Burk"  mine 5,427  79 

At  '*  Creole"  mine 562  9ti 

At  "Western  Extension"  mine 131  30 

At  20-stamp  mill 47,059  17 

At  warehouse  and  magazine 5, 776  98 

05,  S 

Ores  on  hand : 

I,707i8i3  tons,  as  follows  : 

1,330  tons  from  the  "Panaca,"  estimated  as  of  milling 
value  at  $150  per  ton 199,500  00 

^Sl-iSiJ  tons  of  different  qualities,  chiefly  from  the  "  Burk," 
"  Creole,"  and  "  Vermillion"  mines,  returned  as  of  milling 
value  at  $60  per  ton 21,103  39 
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9Cton«  from  the  "Wentom  Extension''  mine,  at  $125  per 
tan $3,250  00 


(223,858  39 


ToU-roads: 
Work  done  on-  roads  firom  the    ''Panoca"   ground  over 

the  mountain,  and   improving  old  roads   around   the 

"Burk"  and  "Creole*'  mines 1,583  09 

Gashonhand 64,680  68 

1  534,477  62 


LIABUJTIES. 

I 
I 

^    Soperintendent's  drafts,  advised  but  not  yet  presented.  .«*«..  .^^ $30, 521  45 
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The  Pioche  mine  first  came  into  general  notice  during  the  spring  o 
the  year.  It  has  since  contributed  largely  to  the  bnllion  prodact  of  th( 
district. 

A  correspondence  in  the  White  Pine  News,  of  August  8,  gives  the 
following  particulars  in  regard  to  this  mine : 

The  ledge  varies  from  2  to  7  feet  in  thickness.  In  one  place  it  oven  winds  to  12  feet. 
It  is  inca^  in  quartzite.  Its  strike  is  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  of  .48^  south  into  the 
ledge  down  for  200  feet.  There  is  also  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it 
a  tunnel  is  mn  50  feet  to  the  ledge.  The  ledge  is  then  drifted  on  both  ways  from  the 
end  of  this  tnnnel,  and  from  this  depth  two  inclines,  115  feet  apart,  follow  the  ledge. 
One  is  58  feet  deep,  the  other  40.  A  continuous  body  of  ore  is  disclosed,  from  the  sur- 
face to  this  depth.  From  10  tons  of  first-class  ore,  two  average  assays  were  made, 
giving  $857  and  $1,005  per  ton.  From  points  where  I  saw  lar^e  bodies  of  the  some, 
July  8,  ultimo,  I  took  samples  of  first-class  ore,  assays  of  whicb^  since  made  by  my- 
self give  $1,315.81  and  $1,297.26.  Also  two  assays  of  second  class  give  $812.54  and 
$907.95  per  ton. 

The  following  description  of  the  mine  appears  in  the  Kews  of  Au- 
gust 23 : 

Forty-four  feet  from  the  surface  cemes  First  station,  drifted  on  east  and  west  along  the 
ledge.  Here  a  large  body  of  ore  was  extracted,  and  a  large  body  remains  in  sight,  bat  of 
a  base  quality,  wuich  was  immediately  left,  on  striking  freer  ore  below,  11  feet  deeper. 
Next  comes  Second  station — drifted  on  westwardly.  This  is  also  in  base  ore.  Ninety-fire 
feet  below  Second,  comes  Third  station.  Here  drifts  east  and  west  have  been  nn 
along  the  ledge,  in  good  free  ore.  Fifty  feet  below  Third,  comes  Fourth  station,  aod 
between  these  two  stations  the  principal  work  of  the  mine  has  been  done.  Here  the 
ledge  showed  to  perfection,  from  4  to  7  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  of  a  free  and  excellent 
quiuity.  Extensive  stopings  were  carried  on  here  on  the  ledge,  several  hundred  tons 
of  good  ore  extracted,  and  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  yet  remain  in  sight  of  this  point 
Then  prospecting  commenced  below  the  fourth  level,  by  means  of  two  winzes,  115  feet 
apart,  along  the  incline  of  the  ied^e.  The  ledge  appears  to  gradually  and  surely  im- 
prove as  depth  is  made.  Here  it  is  straight,  compact,  of  an  even  width,  with  smooth 
and  perfect  walls.  The  workmen  were  enabled  to  sink  some  60  feet  on  each  vinse 
before  the  air  became  too  fouL  Here  they  drifted  east  and  west,  again  on  the  xjerfioet 
ledge,  and  now  are  pushing  vigorously  to  connect  the  two  winzes,  in  order  to  establish 
a  current  of  air.  However,  a  blower  has  been  put  in  to  bear  on  these  winzes,  -which 
makes  comfortable  work  in  these  quarters,  onlv  somewhat  slow  hoisting  with  buckets 
and  windlass.  Here,  also,  a  little  stoping  has  been  done,  to  prove  the  ledge,  and  many 
a  dividend  is  reposing  quietly  here  in  sight.  All  the  stations  down  to  the  Fourth  arecon- 
nee  ted  with  the  main  shaft  by  adits ;  the  tunnel  on  Third  station  being  55  feet  lopgt 
on  account  of  the  ledge  pitching  southwardly,  and  the  ailit-level  on  the  Fourth  station 
being  72  feet  long.  All  the  stations  are  also  connected  by  a  series  of  chutes  and  winzes 
along  the  le<lgo.  On  arrival  and  placement  of  steam-hoisting  works  it  is  the  intention 
to  prosecute  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  to  a  great  depth  at  a  rapid  rate.  Everythiog 
points  downward  to  the  location  of  hidden  treasure,  unprecedented  in  extent  and  rich- 
ness. Although  the  ore  throughout  is  known  to  be  somewhat  base,  yet  the  company's 
mill  worried  out  of  it,  last  month,  76^  per  cent,  of  i>ulp  assay,  and  from  168  tons  of 
mixed  ore  turned  out  $40,000  worth  of  bullion— over  .$35,000  fine,  and  $4,000  base.  The 
St^tefeldt  furnace,  in  connection  with  the  mill,  is  nearly  completed,  and  when  finished 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  rich  assays  will  slip  through.  Tliree  hunilred 
tons  of  rock  from  this  mine  yielded  $54,000.  The  Stctefcldt  furnace  has  since  been 
completed. 

The  Alps  is  a  new  iDine.  According  to  the  latest  news  it  looks  en- 
couraging, and  will  probably  add  considerably  to  the  bullion  product 
of  the  district  for  next  year.  The  sbai't  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  o^ 
115  feet,  and  a  drift  to  the  east  has  been  run  about  120  feet,  sbowiug  ^ 
body  of  ore  about  2  feet  wide.  The  average  assays  from  the  stopes  an^ 
dump  are  $165.54.  There  is  also  a  winze  sinking  belbw  the  first  stii 
tion,  showing  a  fine  body  of  first-class  ore,  about  3  feet  wide,  assayini 
$222.61.  The  company  have  built  a  mill,  and  intend  to  commene 
crushing  ore  early  in  January.  There  are  about  200  tons  of  ore  on  tli 
dump. 

A  numl)er  of  other  mines  have  been  acquired  by  corporations  durin ; 
the  year,  and  have  commenced  operations  energetically.  They  are  t> 
present  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  special  notice. 
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mills  in  this  district  being,  of  necessity,  located  a  considerable 
e  away  from  the  mines  on  account  of  the  necessary  water  for 
,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  at  present  rather  high  and  oneroas. 
ilding  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Pioche  to  BuUionville 
erefore,  been  considerably  agitated.  In  its  argument  for  this 
the  Ely  Kecord  estimates  the  following  as  the  amount  of  ore 
the  below-mentioned  mines  would  furnish  monthly  as  freight  to 
way  comi^any : 

;he  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by  some  of  onr  leading  men  to  secnre  the 
tion  of  a  narrow-gaup;e  railroad  from  Pioche  to  BuUionville,  the  public  will 
t8t4^d  to  know  what  benefit  the  road  wiU  be  to  the  community.  Among  the 
)o  arise  will  be  the  great  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  of  ores  from  mines  to  the 
^uriDg^the  years  l§72-73,  the  mines  in  Pioche  wUl  yield  ore  as  stated  hereio, 
aps  much  more  than  the  present  estimate.  The  Raymond  and  Ely  will  ship 
ills  2,000  tons  per  month,  or  24,090  tons  per  annum.  At  present  rates,  $6  per 
costa  $144,000  yearly.  The  same  can  be  shipped  on  the  railway  for  $2  per 
1  expense,  $48^000,  thus  saving  the  nice  little  sum  of  $96,000  per  anuum. 
eadow  Valley  Company,  by  using  the  mill  at  Dry  Valley  to  work  up  the  large 
of  tailings  now  on  hand  at  the  mill,  would  be  large  gainer  by  buUding  a  new 
r  near  BuIUonville,  where  good  water  can  be  had  in  abundance.  Then  the 
'  coidd  ship  as  largo  a  quantity  of  ore  as  the  Raymond  and  Ely  is  estimated  to 
he  saving  iit^eight  would  be  $96,000. 

ioche  Company  will  ship  800  tons  per  month,  9,600  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of 
it  present  rates,  of  $57,600  per  annum ;  at  railroad  rates,  $2  per  ton,  would 
400. 

Qgton  and  Creole  Company  will  ship  300  tons  per  month.  3,600  tons  per  annum ; 
'atesof  freight,  $21,600;  railroad  rates,  $7,200 ;  saving  $14,400  per  annum, 
owery  will  ship  the  same  amount  as  the  Washington  and  Creole,  and  the 
ity  is  this  company  will  ship  much  more  than  that  amount.    The  saving  to 
pany  will  be  at  least  $14,000  per  annum. 

ps  mine  will  ship  260  tons  per  month,  2,400  tons  per  annum,  costing  at  present 
1,400 ;  railroad  rates,  $4,800 ;  saving  |^,600  per  annum.  Thus  we  have  a  total 
x>m  these  mines  alone  of  $283,200  on  the  freight  of  ores,  without  reokoning 
ig  on  freight  of  wood,  timber,  &c.  Many  other  mines  wiU  ship  large  qnanti- 
e  to  the  mills,  which  mtist  be  taken  to  the  vaUey  for  reduction. 

savings  in  the  above  amount  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  new 
,hat  are  opening  out  in  that  district.  This  mining  camp  is  already 
Qtly  developed  for  the  undertaking  of  such  a  work,  and  the  ben- 
at  would  be  derived  would  aggregate  sufficient)}'  in  two  years' 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  oue. 

he  quarter  ending  December  31  the  bullion  shipments  aggregate 
542.83.  This  is  the  result  of  the  crushing  of  seventy-five  stamps, 
3quivaleut  to  $10,074  per  stamp.  This  showing  is  far  superior  to 
ler  district  in  Nevada. 

X)tal  shipments  of  Ely  district,  during  1871,  are  given  by  Wells, 
fc  Company,  as  $3,982,228. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

IDAHO  AND  OREGON. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  moagerness  of  this  chapter.  The 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  introductory  to  this  report,  that  it  is  irapoj 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  secure  full,  prompt,  and  reliab 
formation  every  year  from  every  part  of  the  vast  region  covered  b 
work,  is  a  sufficient  explanation.  Idaho  and  Oregon,  being  com 
tively  outside  of  the  great  advance  of  the  mining  industry,  resulti 
other  States  and  Territories  from  the  (Completion  of  the  Pacific  Rail 
and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  new  and  rich  deposits  of  th< 
cious  metals,  were  more  neglected  last  year  than  other  parts  o 
country.  I  am  sorry  that  jtny  part  had  to  be  passed  by ;  and  1  am  { 
ful  to  the  few  and  scattered  correspondents  in  these  districts  who 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  say  something,  though  less  than  it  desc 
of  the  condition:  and  progress  of  their  mining  industry.  I  estimat 
total  product  of  Idaho  at  $5,000,000,  and  of  Oregon  and  Washingt 
$2,500,000. 

OiryAecdwfrict— Of  the  history  of  this  district,  during  1871,  but 
is  to  be  told.  In  the  Golden  Chariot  mine  the  ore  l>egan  to  grow  p 
in  March,  the  seventh  level  proving  poor,  and,  since  that  time,  th 
has  not  averaged  $30  a  ton.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  in  Decei 
however,  the  vein  was  struck  on  the  eighth  level,  and  good 
found ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  rich  ore  was  found  in  the  fifth 
south,  some  350  feet  from  the  shaft.  A  $5  assessment  levied  in  Se] 
ber  depressed  the  stock  to  $4  and  $5  a  share ;  and  there  was  an 
assessment  delinquent  Deceml)er  23,  of  $3.  In  the  face  of  thit 
assessment  the  stock  jumped  to  $30  on  the  news  of  good  ore,  bu 
again  to  about  $21.  By  the  1st  of  February  the  mine  will  l)e  at 
deliver  out  1,000  tons  a  month,  and  the  indications  for  pay-ore  are 
favorable. 

In  the  Poorman  no  developments  have  been  made  ;  the  ore  w< 
being  from  the  old  dumps,  aiid  from  tributors. 

The  developments  on  the  Oro  Fino  have  not  been  satisfactory, 
having  been  found  no  body  of  pay-ore  in  the  lower  works  of  the 
From  the  upper  levels,  (the  old  levels,)  however,  there  have  been  t 
out  and  worked  in  part  some  2,000  tons  of  fair  ore;  800  tons  of 
Fino  ore  were  lying  in  the  yard  at  the  Owyhee  Mill  in  December. 

The  Mahogany  Company  has  collected  one  $3  assessment,  anc 
now  one  of  $2  delinquent  on  the  19th.  There  has  been  but  litt' 
worked  lately  ;  but  the  mine  is  being  opened  in  good  shape,  and  b 
1st  of  March  800  tons  per  montli  will  be  taken  out,  and  the  mine  w 
in  condition  to  keep  up  this  production  for  several  months. 

Some  prospecting  work  is  being  doJie  in  the  Ida  Elmore  mine,  b 
body  of  ore  has  been  found  as  yet. 

In  Flint  district  about  a  dozen  persons  have  worked  just  Jiard  eii 
to  take  out  106  tons  of  ore.     It  is  very  rich,  and  is  from  a  great 
different  ledges. 

On  the  top  of  Florida  Mountain  has  been  found  a  vein  of  ven 
ore,  the  bullion  giving  about  $3  per  ounce.  The  ore  milled  has  ave: 
$100  a  ton ;  but  the  title  is  under  a  cloud,  and  figures  are  kept 
secret.    In  the  Empire  mine,  also,  some  very  rich  ore  has  been  f 
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It  is  worked  by  tribntors,  and  the  ore  milled  has  paid  about  $250  a 
ton. 

Since  December  1  of  last  year  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  mining  engineer,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Webfoot,  Ida  Elmore,  and  Owyhee  Mills.  He  has 
made  a  good  many  improvements  in  the  Owyhee .  Mill.  He  ha^, 
for  instance,  decreased  the  speed  of  the  pans  to  55  and  increased  the 
Bpeed  of  the  battery  to  90  drops  a  minute,  and  now  he  can  work  45  tons 
of  Golden  Chariot  ore  a  day  without  any  trouble.  Two  years  ago  the 
mill  could  not  average  30  tons  a  day  on  the  same  ore,  and  now  45  tons 
are  worked  with  less  fuel  than  was  previously  used  in  working  30  tons^ 
The  settlers  and  pans  have  also  been  considerably  altered,  and  there  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  work  done,  and  in  the  saving  of  quicksilver. 
There  is  now  a  railroad  into  all  the  slum-yards,  and,  when  running  on 
rioms,  $450  a  mouth  is  saved  thereby. 

The  following  statements,  furnished  by  J.  M.  Adams,  esq.,  give  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  of  Owyhee  County  during  the  year  from 
July  1, 1870,  to  July  1,  1871.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate 
exceeds  largely  that  of  the  previous  year.  M^st  of  the  ligures  are  taken 
by  my  correspondent  directly  from  the  books  of  the  different  companies, 
and  when  he  has  been  obliged  to  estimate  amounts  he  has  taken  pains 
to  be  rather  below  than  above  the  facts : 

SiatemeHi  Xo.  1  of  the  bullion  production  of  the  winen  in  Otrt/hee  Gounlyy  Idaho  Ttrntory^ 

for  the  year  July  1,  1»:J70,  to  July  1,  1871. 


OoMeB  Chariot 


Name  of  minf . 


Namber  of  tons. 


OroPinA 

fiaoMand  tallingn 

J*^ogMiy 

Ma  Elmore. 

,WgB«  In  Flint 

Mdfec  ia  SUf  er  City,  auodry 
Tiaeen 


Total. 


13, 751 

ih« 

958 

870 

1,  iS6 

3,242 

196 

1,289 


22,360 


Yi**Id  per  ton. 


$5.'S  36 
19  53 
28  09 
14  36 
50  08 
26  67 

177  5« 
66  42 


Total  prodnet 


$761, 
18. 
26. 

12, 
56, 

34. 
85. 
58, 


273  96 
126  64 
9(Je  00 
494  39 
300  00 
490  00 
802  00 
620  20 
000  00 


1, 140, 105  19 


^folemetit  Ko.  2  pf  the  bullion  production  of  the  mills  in  Oxeyhee  County,  Idaho  Tenitory, 

for  ike  year  July  l,  1870,  to  July  1, 1871. 


Name  of  mill. 


Oirybee 


Wabfoot!. 


^fimow. 


Name  of  mine. 


Oolden  Chariot . . 

Poorroan 

Oro  FiDo 

Sloms  and  tailinga 

Mahogany 

OroFlno 

Ida  Blraore 

'Mahogany 

Snndry 

Oro  Pino 

Oolden  Chariot . . 


Number  of 
tona  of  ore. 


8,254 
928 
176 
870 

10.228 

372 
335 

707 

3.242 

254 

39 

190 

3,097 

6,822 

Yield  per 
ton. 


$64  37 

19  53 
51  24 

14  36 


40  00 
30  50 


26  67 
65  00 
87  48 
30  00 
53  80 


Total  product, 


$531,370  48 

18. 126  64 

9.019  09 

12,494  39 


14,880  00 
10,917  00 


86,490  00 

16.510  00 

3,411  00 

5,700  00 

166.649  35 
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Bullion  produeHon  of  ihemUU  in  Owyhee  County,  Idaho  Territory ,  4^ — ContiniK 


Name  of  milL 


War  Eagle. 


Cosmos 


Black's  MiU. 
Arravtras... 
Placer  


Total 


Name  of  mine. 


Qolden  Ctutfiot 

OroFino 

Sundry 


OroFino..^... 
Oolden  Chariot 

Mahogany 

Sond^ 


Ledges  in  Flint 
Sundry 


Number  of 
tons  of  ore. 


1.100 

57 

350 


1,507 


200 

1,300 

500 

600 


2,600 


196 
300 


Yield  per 
ton. 


22,300 


$32  24 

12  19 
28  56 


638 
21  37 
50  00 
70  37 


177  56 
100  00 


Total  pr 


133 
IC 


1 


31 
3t 
56 


1,  HC 


Report  of  the  Oolden  Cliariot  mine  for  tlie  year  ending  February  1, 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  February  1, 
as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  bullion $596, 1 

Discount  on  bills I 

Merchandise  sold 

Premiums 2,1 

Slimesold , 2,: 

Total  receipts 604,: 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividends  to  stockholders SH'^i' 

Labor  account 152, 1 

Milling  account 110, 1 

Supplies 4:<, 

Bills  payable 24,' 

Hauling  ore .- .• 22, 

Freight  on  bullion ; 11, 

Geucral  expenses .' 10, 

Freight  on  sui>plies i>, 

Miscellaneous  items 44, 

Total  disbursements 543, 

Cash  February  1,  1671 (iO, 

Total : ; r>04, 


At  the  commencement  of  the  last  liscal  year,  the  company 
about  $25,000,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  has  been  paid ;  in  additi 
which,  $115,000  has  been  returned  to  stockholders.  Dividends 
resumed  last  September,  when  $20,000  was  paid,  followed  in  Uctol 
$25,000,  and  in  November  by  $30,000.  There  was  no  dividend  ii 
oember,  but  in  January  $40,000  was  paid,  equal  to  a  monthly  averf 
$31,000  since  the  resumption  of  dividends.  There  were  8,404  tons  « 
crushed  during  the  year,  yielding  $71.23  per  ton.  The  total  expei 
reducing  the  ore  to  bullion,  including  labor,  supplies  used  and  on  ! 
freight  on  supplies,  hoisting,  hauling,  and  milling,  was  $^.51  pe 
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be  company  bave  no  liabilities.  Tbeir  assets,  on  tbe  1st  of  February, 
ere  as  follows : 

ipplioB  on  hand $17,301  63 

suae,  engine  and  machinery 15,000  00 

«  on  hand,  600  t»nfl 35,000  00 

le  from  CosmoB  Mill 1,500  90 

flhenhand 60,953  61 

Total  assets 129,755  24 

The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  $70,000  on  tbe  lOtb  of  March.  On 
)bniary  account  $128,729  bad  been  received. 

Report  of  the  Oolden  Chariot  for  the  year  ending  February  1, 1872. 
The  secretary's  report  for  tbe  year  sbows  tbe  following  items : 

RBCEIPTS. 

ih on  hand,  February  1, 1871 $60,954 

leasment 80,000 

Uion  production 396,653 

seellaneons 5,393 

erdrawn  Id  bank 4,084 

Total 547,084 

■ — 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

vidends  to  stockholdbrs $130,000 

Iden  Chariot  StuU  Company 20,234 

neral  espenses 11,921 

llmg 133,280 

toUng .'. 24,039 

bar ^ 143,871 

pjOies 48,206 

eight  on  treasure 7,167 

Bcellaneous 26,548 

bands  of  superiuteudent 1,819 

Total 547,084 

\  ===== 

The  disbursements  for  miscellaneous  purposes  embraced  assaying,  ex- 
lange,  freigbt!on  supplies,  machinery,  interest,  and  San  Francisco  office 
id  other  expenses.  Tbe  total  assets  aggregate  $74,903,  against 
10,084  liabiUties. 

llie  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  gold-dust  and  bullion  (coin  value) 
lipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  from  Silver  City  during  tbe  year  ending 
ecember31, 1871:  ^ 

Dnst.  Bullion. 

nnary $2,790  00  $150,375  39 

broary 2,136  a3  147,564  46 

Wh ; 2,500  84  93,270  47 

►ril 2,990  00  44,819  64 

»y 3,480  50  86,170  06 

ne 4,310  00  66,438  86 

ly 6,470  00  92,773  58 

igost 4,350  00  77,286  23 

I»tember 3,640  50  53.781.15 

*ob« 4,903  .58  46,734  51 

mmheT 4,517  66  32,218  02 

««Biber.. 3,038  67  44,803  00 

45, 128  38       936, 234  37 
Total... 981,362  75 
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Th&  amount  exceeds  tbe  treasare  shipraents  for  1870  considerably. 

During  the  fall  accounts  reached  me  of  the  discovery  of  valuable  mines 
at  South  Mountain,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Silver  City.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  Idaho  papers,  the  mountain  on  which  the 
mines  are  located  is  quite  as  steep,  though  not  so  rocky  and  probablj 
not  HO  high,  as  War  Eagle.  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  8 
magnificent  stream  of  water,  fed  by  numerous  never-failing  springs, 
wends  its  way  through  a  deep  and  well- timbered  gulch  to  the  foot-hiUf 
and  plain  below.  The  princi[)al  mines  hitherto  discovered  are  containe<! 
in  a  zone  of  half  a  mile  in  width  fi'om  north  to  south,  and  about  three 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  near  the  summit  of  the  northern  slofM 
of  the  mountain.  The  lodes  run  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  the  sooth 
They  are  from  18  inches  to  over  100  feet  in  width,  and  are  embedded  ii 
a  speoies  of  limestone.  The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  and  also  con 
tains  pyrites  of  iron  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  A  large  namber  ol 
assays  have  been  made,  ranging  from  $20  to  $10,  and  even  higher,  ir 
silver  per  ton.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gulch  above  mentioned  is  what 
is  known  as  Mineral  Hill,  on  which  ore  locateil  the  following-named 
mines :  Cottonwood,  Yreka,  Yellow  Jacket,  Independent,  Old  Mortality, 
Narragansett,  aud  Connecticut,  most  of  them  well  defined  and  showing 
a  rich  quality  of  ore.  North  of  Mineral  Hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are 
the  Saint  Croix  aud  Saint  Lawrence  mines,  and  amileandahalf  farthei 
down  the  gulch  is  the  Wide  West.  The  Golconda,  Galena,  and  Original 
run  across  the  gulch  near  its  head.  The  latter  is  120  feet  in  width,  and 
has  been  traced  and  located  for  nciirly  three  miles.  The  Golconda  u 
narrower  than  the  Original,  but  is  decidedly  the  finest  looking  mine 
that  we  saw  in  the  district.  A  tunnel  has  been  commeBced  on  the 
ledge,  opening  up  a  solid  mass  of  ore  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Around  the  run  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  slope  e^ist  of  the  gulch^an 
the  Summit,  Warn,  Arvica,  IVIoua,  Scandia,  Imperial,  and  other  mmes. 
which  i)rospect  well  and  yield  satisfactory  assays.  Extensions  have  al 
ready  been  taken  up  in  all  directions,  and  new  discoveries  are  beinj? 
made  every  day.    Most  of  thejlocators  are  froui'Silver  City  and  vicinity 

It  is  one  ot*  the  most  favorable  localities  for  mining  purposes  in  thii 
part  of  the  country.  But  little  labor  will  be  required  to  get  out  im 
mense  quantities  of  ore.  The  gulches  furnish  splendid  locations  foi 
furnaces  and  mills,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water  for  all  practical  par 
I>oses. 

A  town  has  been  laid  out  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  gulches  at  tb( 
base  of  Mineral  Hill,  and  christened  Bullion  City.  About  fifty  people  we« 
there  in  October,  and  more  were  going  in  every  day.  Wagons  can  b< 
taken  within  300  yards  of  the  camp  by  going  by  the  way  of  Camp  Thre< 
Forks. 

The  BoM,  Basin, — !N"o  important  changes  have  taken  i)lace  in  the  pla 
cer-mining  interest  of  this  section  during  the  year.  The  supply  of  wate 
held  out  until  the  end  of  Sei)tember  in  the  most  important  localities 
but  about  this  time  the  placer-mining  seavson  came  to  an  end.  The  gee 
eral  results  are  reported  to  be  quite  as  good  as  during  tbe  previous  yeai 
Detailed  accounts,  however,  have  not  reached  me  at  the  time  of  thi 
writing. 

A  few  quartz  mines  have  been  worked  during  the  year  on  Granit 
Creek,  but  the  principal  work  in  prospecting  for  and  opening  newquarl 
mines  was  done  after  the  placer  mines  had  shut  down.  Quite  an  excit 
meutas  to  quartz  claims  was  reported  in  the  vioiuity  ot'Granit<i  Cree 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  many  new  claims  have  been  1 
cated  and  partly  opened  by  shaft^s.    A  new  quartz  mill  was  starts 
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tbat  time  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hart,  which  crushed  ore  from  the  Sawyer 
EnoQgh  ore  was  reported  on  band  to  ran  the  null  for  the  next 
3nths.  The  Gold  Hill  mine  and  its  25-stamp  mill  have  been  in  op- 
Q  as  daring  the  previons  year,  most  of  the  time,  and,  I  am  informed, 
atisfactory  results. 

United  States  assay  office  at  Bois6  City,  which  was  to  have  been 

operation  in  July  of  last  year,  is  unfortunately  not  yet  organized; 

lere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  impediments  heretofore  in  the 

re  now  removed,  and  that  the  office  will  shortly  be  in  workiug 

rre%h^s  Camp  and  Northern  Iddlio. — ^My  correspondent,  IVfr.  Bichard 
y,  who  has  for  several  years  past  furnished  information  on*  the 
portions  of  Idaho  Territory,  writes  to  me  in  November  that  there 
)t  been  any  change  of  note  in  the  working  and  the  production  of 
era  Idaho. 

article  lately  published  in  the  Idaho  Statesman  gives  a  short  his- 
)f  the  mines  of  these  distiicts,  and  points  out  the  causes  why 
I  mining  has  not  assumed  greater  proportions.  Its  moderate  tone 
:ie  entire  absence  of  that  flight  of  fancy,  which  nnfortunatel}' char- 
zes  so  often  communications  from  western  mining  districts,  entitle 
^oniideuce. 

J  iu  18G1  the  atteution  of  tho  ma.sscs  was  first  attracted  to  the  Ore  Fiuo  dis- 
in  the  Bummer  of  said  year  the  Elk  City  district  became  an  attraction.  In  August 
same  year  tbe  lirst  diBcpverics  were  made  in  the  Florence  basin  ;  and  early  in 
le  Warreu^B  district  vas  JQrst  made  known  ;  since  which  time  tho  Miller's  Camp, 
e,  Gnat  Creek,  Moose  Creek,  Newsome  Creek,  Clearwater  Station,  the  bars  of 
1  and  Snake  Kivers  have  had  their  attractions,  all,of  which  campe  have  been 
1  to  a  greater  or  lesB  extent  ever  since  their  first  development.  The  Bummer  of 
itneased  the  presence  of  the  largest  immigration  to  ttie  Florence  district,  and  the 
Lable  yield  of  that  district  in  1662  and  1863  is  generally  well  known  to  the  whole 

y. 

;j63  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  in  the  Bois^  Basin  caused  mnch  of  the  larger 

I  of  the  ukiners  then  in  the  northern  districts  to  drift  soath  of  the  Salmon  range, 

)  be  among  the  first  to  select  the  best  locations  in  the  new  district,  and  the  early 

ed  richness  of  the  new  district  and  its  continued  prosperity  held  them  fast,  till, 

jw  exceptions,  the  last  tie  which  bound  them  to  the  northern  districts  had  been 

1.    New  developments  and  new  ent-erprises,  combined  with  the  continued  snc- 

the  first  discovered  camp  of  Bois^,  have  bereft  tho  northern  campe  of  the  requi- 

ning  population  and  mining  capital  and  skill  esst^ntial  to  the  full  development 

mining  resources  of  the  north.    Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  reference 

rtz  mining. 

nevertheless  there  has  been  an  annual  product  of  these  northern  placer  mines, 

Ue  x>eriod  of  their  first  discovery  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  labor  which  has 

led,  that  we  think  will  equal,  fi)r  each  day's  labor,  that  of  any  other  district  in 

jrritory. 

n  evidence  of  this,  in  none  of  the  camps  has  the  price  of  day  labor  of  white  men 

le  mines  fiillen  below  tho  sum  of  $5,  and  yet  in  the  mqjority  of  cases  the  em- 

has  made  a  profit  upon  said  labor. 

iin  the  xmat  two  years  Chinese  labor  has  been  intmdneed  into  several  of  these 

,  and  in  that  of  6ro  Fiuo  district  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the  owners 

ms. 

Kcting  qnartz,  it  seemed  to  possess  no  attractions  in  these  northern  districts  until 

Dimer  of  ItiGo. 

ing  that  summer  and  fall  several  lod^ps  were  discovered  in  the  •Florence  district, 

any  claims  were  located,  and  some  ot  them  prospected  during  the  following  win- 

t  with  unsatisfactory  results.    In  the  summer  and  fall  of  IdQU  about  one  huu- 

istincb  ledges  were  discovered  in  the  Warren's  camp  and  immediate  vicinity,  tho 

»  prospects  of  many  of  which  were  highly  satisfactory. 

few  miners  then  in  the  district  were  conversant  wi'th  quartz,  and  tho  imagina- 

r  many  was  greatly  excited  as  to  their  richness.    But  nothing  more  than  surface 

eting  of  these  ledges  was  done  till  the  fall  of  1867.  During  that  fall,  and  the  early 

f  winter,  several  arrastraH  and  two5-stanip  mills  were  constructed,  and  during 

nter  and  spring  of  lb67  about  1,500  of  ore  were  extracted  from  seven  ledges  and 

d  for  free  gold,  the  average  yield  per  ton  ranging  a  little  more  than  ^7.    But  all 
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this  ore  bad  been  extracted  and  milled  by  inexperienced  men,  and  under  the  most  em- 
barraasing  circnmstances,  from  the  wiftit  of  capital  neceesary  to  perform  what  ii 
termed  the  ''dead  work''  in  quartz  mining,  and  these embarrasBments  had  the  tendency 
to  produce  contentions  and  strife  among  the  operators,  and  to  destroy  confidence  ia 
traders  and  others  upon  whom  they  were  more  or  less  dependent  for  credit  to  posh  for- 
ward their  enterprises.  The  camp  has  not  yet  recovered  from  these  embarrassmeDts, 
though  much  is  still  being  done  by  way  of  developing  the  fact  that  many  of  tboe 
leads  can,  with  capital  to  properly  open  them,  be  made  productive  of  profit  to  the  in- 
vestment. Upwanl  of  $1^000  in  gross  have  already  been  taken^  from  the  few  leids 
which  have  been  worked,  and  one  lead  is  now  being  worked  with  success. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  leads  have  been  discovered  in  Elk  City  and  Oio 
Fino  districts,  where  surface  prospecting  is  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Warren's  Creek. 
In  Florence  camp  one  5-stamp  mill  was  erected,  which  developed  the  fact  that  the 
quai:tz  of  that  district  is  good,  though  the  veins  are  not  numerous,  and  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Warren's.  The  millmen  became  embarrassed,  and  the  mill  is  at  preseat 
idle. 

These  districts  are  so  isolated  from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  alone  wfaiek 
mem  of  capital  pass  in  making  their  tours  of  observation,  that  none  visit  these  districti 
except  upon  a  special  mission  for  the  purpose,  and  these  kind  of  missions  are  fewer 
than  angels'  visits. 

In  conclusion  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  northern  districts,  if  they  do  not  receiTe 
the  immediate  attention  of  mining  capitalists,  which  their  prospects  warrant,  yet  itii 
to  be  hoped  they  will  constitute  a  reserve  of  rich  mining  territory  for  Idano,  when 
ether  portions  have  become  exhausted. 

According  to  all  a<;counts  the  water  has  lield  out  unusually  well  in  the 
northern  placer  mines  during  the  year. 

In  i-egard  to  Warren's  camp  mining  enterprises,  during  the  past  year, 
my  correspondent  says : 

The  Rescue  quartz  mine  is  worked  now  by  a  new  company,  known  as  the  BescM 
MiU  and  Mining  Company.  It  is  paying  well ;  they  take  out  on  an  average  of  $2.100 1 
week.  As  I  attend  to  the  company's  outside  business,  I  know  that  there  is  tl,O00ft 
week  clear  profit.  The  company  have  a  10-stamp  steam-mill  on  the  p^round.  Tto 
mine  is  worked  by  an  incline,  about  200  feet  deep.  The  best  ore  is  in  thebot> 
torn  of  the  lower  level.  All  the  ore  worked  avernges  about  $22  to  the  ton,  thi 
fineness  of  the  gold  being  about  .680.  I  assayed  from  the  ledge  since  Sejit ember  4, 
1871,  $19,673.37.  Nearly  half  that  time  they  had  only  five  stamps  niuniog.  Tbe 
machinery  is  very  imperfect,  as  the  company  bousht  first  a  small  5-stanip  mill,  and 
afterward  rented  a  5-8tanip  battery  from  parties  here,  that  have  a  lO-stumx)  water- 
mill. 

The  Kescue  is  the  last  ledge  discovered  in  this  camp.  There  are  some  250  recorded, 
but  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them.  Still  parties  all  over  North  Idaho  are 
very  much  encouraged  with  the  present  prospects  of  quartz  in  this  camp.  The  priee 
paid  for  labor  in  the  mine  and  mill  is  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  day,  so  it  is  Aaail| 
seen  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  lie  idle  all  wintec^ 
to  get  employment  hei;e.  It  has  been  tried*  to  work  some  ledges  as  good,  if  not  better 
than  the  Rescue,  but  the  owners  had  to  pack  the  ore  on  mules  to  an  arrastra,  and  pay 
from  four  to  ei|^nt  dollars  a  ton  freight,  and  about  $20  dollars  for  crushing.  About  a 
ton  in  twenty-tour  boors  could  be  crushe<l,  and  so  x>eoplo  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
it  would  not  pay. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1872  Mr.  E.  nurley  sent  me  the  following  esti- 
mate of  last  yeai-'s  production  of  the  placer  mines  in  Kortheru  Idaho^ 
which  I  insert  as  the  best  obtainable : 

Warren's  camp $100, 000  08 

Florence  camp 100, 000  UO 

Oro  Fino  camp 200, 000  00 

Elk  City 100, 000  M 

Clearwater  Station  and  Newsome  Creek 180,  000  W 

Salmon  liiver 40,  000  OO 

Snake  Kiver 15,  000  OO 

Moose  Creek,  east  of  Oro  Fino 30, 000  06 

Other  small  creeks,  about 50, 000  OO 

875,  000  « 
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Eoitem  Oregon. — ^The  number  of  workmen  in  the  mines  (principally 
I^aoers)  of  Eastern  Oregon  has  decreased  x>erbax)s  10  per  cent,  during 
the  past  year ;  but  the  increased  facilities  for  working,  such  as  hy- 
daalic  pipes  and  derricks,  have  made  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  yield 
is  probably  not  far  from  that  of  former  years. 

Canon  district  and  Dixie  have  fallen  off  slight^'  in  their  yield,  as 
compared  with  1870,  while  Olive  and  Burnt  Iron  districts  have  increased 
fally  enough  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  Granite  and  Elk  districts 
have  about  held  their  own.  Camp  Watson,  or  Spanish  Gulch,  has. been 
added  to  the  list,  with  a  fair  yield,  hydraulic  mining  having  paid  well 
IB  that  locality  during  the  year.  The  quartz  of  that  district,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  rich,  still  lies  untouched.  There  are  no  quartz-mills 
numing  in  Grant  County,  the  Prairie  Diggings  Mill  having  been  closed, 
intiie  coarse  of  the  summer,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me.  I  do  not  au- 
tidpate  activity  in  quartz  mining  so  long  as  the  placers  hold  out,  and 
oommunications  are  so  difficult  and  expensive. 

An  effort  was  made  near  Canon  City  to  penetrate  the  cement  under- 
lying the  gulch  diggings,  and  commonly  called  bed-rock.  The  shaft 
ma  sunk  nearly  300  feet,  and  abandoned  without  reaching  the  real  bed- 
lock. 

It  is  believed  that  this  region  will  soon  have  communication  with  San 
Francisco,  by  way  of  Winnemucca  and  the  Central  Pacific  liailroad,  a 
mneh  shorter  route  than  the  present  one  via  Dalles  City  and  Portland. 
At  present  the  gold  product  goes  to  San  Francisco  via  Portland.  The 
bigh  express  and  insurance  rates  over  this  route,  particularly  between 
Oi^on  City  and  the  Dalles,  favor  the  carriage  of  gold-dust  in  private 
htndSy  and  it8  transmission  in  smaU  packages  through  the  mails.  Hence 
Ibave  made  a  larger  allowance,  over  and  above  the  express  shipments, 
than  does  the  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  in  his  state- 
ment, published  in  the  api)endix.  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  fore- 
going information  to  3Ir.  W.  V.  Binehart  of  Cation  City. 

The  districts  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  being  near  the  great  over- 
land Bois6  stage-road  to  (Jmatilla,  are  more  favorably  situated  as  re- 
gards communications,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  some  activity  iu  quartz 
mining,  with  promising  results.  Mr.  E.  W.  Beynolds,  of  Baker  City, 
Ims  favored  me  with  a  few  notes  on  the  condition  of  af^irs  early  in  the 
present  year. 

The  Virtue  Gold  Mining  Company  (on  the  old  Bnckel  mine)  are  mak- 
iofT  satisfactory  progress.  The  10-stamp  mill,  at  Baker  City,  has  been 
lotted  with  new  pans  and  new  machinery.  The  mine  has  also  been 
greatly  improved ;  a  fine  steam-engine  has  been  erected  at  the  long 
tonnel-level  (see  my  Beport  of  1870.  page  231)  for  hoisting  and  pumping 
purposes,  and  the  Bockafellow  lode  will  be  developed  in  depth.  The 
n)ck  crushed  thus  far,  by  the  new  company,  maintains  the  average  of 
former  operations,  (say  $i0  per  ton.)  Mr.  Joseph  Potthast  is  superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  David  Morrow  has  charge  of  the  mine. 

The  Eagle  Canal  Company's  ditch,  in  the  Kcester  district,  is  com- 
pleted, and  that  neighborhood,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
tfaeer  ground,  will  be  actively  worked  during  this  year. 

The  Olive  Creek  and  Bye' Valley  silver  mines  are  reported  to  give 
very  encouraging  returns  for  prosi>ecting,  and  to  have  attracted  some 
attention  from  San  Francisco  capitalists. 

Western  Oregon. — From  the  districts  of  Jackson,  Jos^-phine,  and 
^glas  Counties,  once  famous,  and  still  to  some  extent  pnxliictive,  J 
have  been  unable  to  obtain,  for  the  last  two  vr<irs.  any  trustworthy 
detail:*. 

H.  Ex.  211 17 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MONTANA. 

• 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  Territory  have  been 
.  personally  visited,  during  last  summer,  by  Mr.  Eilers,  my  deputy,  oi 
*  myself,  tbe  former  having  traveled  over  the  western  portion  of  Montana, 
while  1  devoted  myself  to  an  examination  of  the  eastern  counties.  ^ 

When  it  is  considered  .with  what  difficulty  and  exi)enso  communica- 
tion, travel,  and  transportation  are  maintained  between  the  Territory  of 
Montana  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seems  marvelous  that  any  one 
should  come  there  or  stay  there  at  all.  The  route  by  the  Missouri  Eiver 
boats  and  Fort  Benton  is  tedious  and  precarious,  by  reason  of  the  low 
water,  which  stops  navigation  always  before  it  is  desired,  and  frequently 
before  it  is  expected  to  do  so.  The  only  other  route  now  employed  is  the 
road  which  leaves  Corinne,  Utah,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  passes 
near  Fort  Hall,  in  Idaho,  and,  crossing  the  vast  basaltic  plains  of  the 
Snake  River,  enters  Montana  by  Pleasant,  Sheep  Creek,  and  Beaver 
Head  Valleys.  With  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  hauling  to  be 
represented,  as  well  as  the  railway  transportation,  in  the  prices  of  all 
imported  articles,  (among  which  must  be  included  many  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.)  Montana  is  heavily  weighted  in  the  race  with  other  Terri- 
tories ;  and  the  fact  that  she  maintains  prosperity,  and  is  increasing  in 
l)ermanent  population  and  sober  industries,  points  to  extraordinaiy 
natural  resources. 

First  and  fundamental  are  the  agricultural  capacities  of  Montana. 
A  region  which  does  not  produce  its  own  food  must  carry  on  every  other 
industry  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  I  know  that  the  wonderful  State  of 
Nevada  will  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  prosperity,  based  almost  excln- 
sively  upon  mining ;  but  this  illustration  really  supi>ort8  my  proposi- 
lion.  It  is  not  true,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  no  agiiculture  in  Nevada; 
still  less  that  an  extensive  agriculture  may  not  hereafter  arise  in  the 
valleys  of  that  State.  The  sterility  of  the  sage-brush  country  is  an  ex- 
l)loded  superstition.  The  land  hicks  onl^-  water,  and  irrigation  lias 
already,  in  many  i)laces,  produced  wonders.  But  granting  that  Nevada 
has  been  hitherto,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  devoted  chiefly  to  min- 
ing, and  that  food,  as  well  as  other  supplies,  has  been  imported  iuto 
tbS  mining  districts,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
has  crippled  the  mining  industry  from  the  beginning.  The  profits  of 
the  mines  have  been  much  smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  be;  a 
scanty  and  wandering  population  has  made  labor  both  dear  and  hard  to 
control :  and,  finally,  the  net  gains  of  the  industry  have  mainly  gone 
out  of  the  State,  leaving  behind  as  "  improvements ''  stamp-mills,  cheap 
temporary  houses,  and  holes  in  the  ground.  The  railroad,  the  steady 
growth  of  agriculture,  and  other  causes,  will  doubtless  improve  this 
state  of  affairs ;  but  thus  far,  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  Nevada  has 
bled  at  all  her  veins  without  gaining  a  healthy  life  from  such  phlebotomy. 
The  southern  part  of  Idaho  belongs  to  the  same  category. 

In  traveling  by  the  stage-road  northward  from  Corinne,  no  sooner  is 
the  Montana  boundary  passed,  than  nature  assumes  a  difterent  face* 
The  sage  brush  gives  way  to  nutritious  and  abundant  bunch-grass;  tbe 
vast,  arid  me^o^aresucceeded  by  lovely  valleys;  and  instead  of  the  barren 
brown  ranges  of  the  South,  appear  the  pine-clad  summits  of  the  Belt 
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I  Bocky  Mountains.  Abnndant  streams  of  clear,  pore  water  traverse 
fertile  bottoms;  and  thongh,  by  reason  of  insufficient  rain-falls  at 
^in  seasons,  irrigation  is  a  necessary  part  of  agricaltnre,  yet  the 
ins  of  effecting  it  are  ample  and  easily  available, 
om  is  not  cultivated  with  much  success,  and  fruits  have  been  raised 
%  few  enterprising  and  skillful  horticulturists  only ;  but  all  grains 
roots  flourish  amazingly.  The  heaviest  wheat-ears  I  have  ever  seen 
e  harvested  this  year  in  the  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water,  or  Pas- 
eri. 

he  grasshoppers  have  been,  for  three  years  past,  the  most  pesti- 
ial  enemies  of  the  Montana  farmer.  But  this  season  they  have  dis- 
card. I  found  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
be  neighborhood  of  Laramie,  careering  westward  in  fiendish  glee,  and 
tenin  g  the  air  with  thei  r  hosts ;  but  they  were  too  late  to  do  much  harm , 
lin  Utah;  and  meanwhile  Montana  has  escaped  them  altogether. 
>ffi(et  such  occasional  scourges  as  this,  the  ranchman  of  this  Terri- 
r  has  the  certainty  of  high- prices  for  his  product.  At  times  flour  is 
th  $26  a  barrel,  and  oats  are  selling  at  over  $2  a  bushel.  These  are 
sually  high  prices,  thoagh  not  quite  so  bad  as  those  of  early  days, 
myln  one  of  the  first  winters  of  the  placer  miners  here,  the  Mormon 
goners  demand  $80  for  flour,  per  sack.  The  usual  price  of  oats  is  $1 
bushel,  or  about  3  cents  per  pound,  and  with  all  the  growth  of  the 
iluction  during  the  last  few  years,  the  supply  has  never  yet  exceeded 
home  demand.  Probably  there  is  no  other  region  in  the  United 
tes  at  present  where  such  inducements  are  held  out  to  farmers  as  in 
I  Territory.  Many  immigrants  are  coming  in  now,  in  the  good  old- 
lioned  way,  with  their  teams  and  wagons,  and  wives  and  babies,  to 
ite  in  the  valleys  of  Montana.  But  it  is  a  long  and  tedious  journey ; 
,  at  the  end  of  it,  one  is  sjiut  out  from  the  world.  Make  Montana 
iccessible  by  rail  as  is  Utah  or  Colorado,  and  the  tide  will  come  in 
ndly. 

LDOther  hinderanco  to  agriculture,  which  the  railroad  will  remove,  is 
danger  from  hostile  Indians.  This  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
ater  part  of  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Territory.  It  is  mainly  in 
latin  Valley  that  the  settlors  suffer.  During  the  last  summer  the 
ax  of  Sitting  Bull,  a  noted  outlaw  chief,  not  under  treaty  with  the 
ited  States,  and  mustering,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  braves,  made  a 
den  descent,  for  stock-stealing  purposes,  in  the  region  referred  to,  and 
away  with  some  300  head  of  horses.  Tliey  killed  two  or  three  persons 
tn  incidental  way,  and  successfully  escaped  to  their  mountain  fast- 
ses.  Without  the  facilities  of  transporting  and  concentrating  troops, 
ch  a  railroad  gives,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  up  and  catch 
se  bands,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining  such  a  police  as  to  prevent 
ir  depredations.  The  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  are  perhaps  the  most 
oerous  and  warlike  of  our  red  enemies.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
blem  of  dealing  with  them,  like  the  minor  problem  of  the  Apaches 
Arizona,  will  be  settled  finally  by  railroad,  and  in  no  other  way. 
t  is  to  the  stock-raiser,  even  more  than  to  the  farmer,  that  robbery, 
3ther  at  the  hands  of  Indian  or  white,  is  a  frequent  source  of  loss, 
I  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  is  pre-eminently  the  business  for 
ich  large  x)ortions  of  Montana  are  fitted  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
3  bunch-grass,  which  grows  here  in  such  luxuriance  as  to  lose,  in  some 
ces,  its  characteristic  distribution  in  bunches  or  clumps,  and  to  cover 
whole  surface  with  continuous  pasture,  is  already  famous  as  a  nutri- 
as and  fattening  food  for  stock.  Cattle  and  horses  are  turned  out 
)n  it  at  all  seasons,  even  in  the  winter,  and  improve  in  coudltioti 
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while  grazing.  This  grass  dies  earl^  but  retains  its  nutritions  proper- 
ties all  winter.  It  thus  constitutes  a  standing  hay — only  it  is  much  betr 
ter  fodder  than  hay,  and  almost  like  grain  in  its  effect.  To  be  moie 
exact,  I  might  say  that  to  pasture  a  horse  on  bunch-grass  is  like  giving 
him  plenty  of  good  hay,  with  regular  and  liberal  feeds  of  grain.  Th^ 
are  a  good  many  horses  in  the  Territory  now,  but  the  breed  has  hitherto 
been  x)oor.  Now  more  attention  is  given  to  breeding;  and  in  a  a  fev 
years  this  Territory  will  furnish,  I  am  convinced,  a  strain  of  serviceable 
blood,  worthy  of  the  great  iEidvantages  nature  has  bestowed  upon  tiie 
stock-raiser  here. 

The  grass  to  which  I  have  alluded  makes  excellent  beef  also;  the 
price  during  my  visit  was  25  cents  a  pound.  The  herds  in  some  of  the 
valleys  amount  to  5,000  or  6,000  head.  There  is  a  great  demand  still  for 
oxen  as  well  as  cows ;  and  Montana  is  importing  cattle,  as  well  as  le- 
ceiving  into  her  ample  grazing  lands  the  stock  of  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Montana  is  already  over  $500,- 
000  annually ;  but  that  is  only  a  feeble  beginning.  Like  everything  else 
here,  except  gulch  mining,  this  business  is  in  its  earliest  infancy.  The 
Territory  contains  23,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  and  69,000,000  acres 
of  grazing  land ;  and  these  vast  areas  are  merely  dotted  here  and*theie 
with  the  cabins  of  perhaps  5,000  ranchmen,  the  rest  of  the  i)opnlatiou 
being  gathered  in  the  mining  towns  and  camps. 

There  is  as  yet  not  much  sheep-raising ;  but  every  wool-grower  viU 
see  that  this  must  be  a  country  excellently  adapted  to  that  business 
But  there  is  at  present  no  home  market  for  wool,  because  there  are  do 
home  manufactures.  However,  the  Territory  is  not  yet  ten  years  dd; 
and  everything  cannot  be  done  at  once.  When  the  time  comes  the 
mountains  stand  ready  to  offer  abundant  water-power  and  lumber. 

All  the  industries  1  have  mentioned  will  start  into  vigorous  life  when 
the  railroad  shall  have  opened  the  way  to  Ihe  civilized  and  commercial, 
world  J  and  behind  them  stands  the  great  mining  industry,  the  extent  of 
which,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  quite  astonishing  for  a  Territory  so  iso- 
lated as  Montana,  and  which  must  grow  into  vast  proportions  as  soon 
iis  cheap  communication  with  the  outside  world  is  established. 

The  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  Montana  is'usually 
underestimated  by  the  San  Francisco  statisticians.  Mr.  Valentine)  sa- 
perintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  in  a  statement  which  vill 
be  found  in  the  appendix,  gives  the  iuvcHced  shipments  of  bullion  for 
1871  at  81,060,929,  and  adds  to  this  sum  but  20  per  cent  for  "  other  con- 
veyances." This  is  certainly  far  too  little.  The  proportion  of  bullioa 
privately  carried,  and  the  undervaluation  of  the  express  shipments  are 
always  dependent  ui>on  the  rate  of  express  charges  and  insurance.  To 
the  circumstance  that  this  rate  is  high  in  Montana,  is  added  the  facility 
for  private  shipments  of  ore,  bars,  and  dust  by  the  numerous  empty  re- 
turning freight-wagons.  The  Montana  agents  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co^ 
themselves,  (who  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  facts  more  familiarly  than 
rhe  San  Francisco  superintendent,)  have  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
invoiced  express  shipments  are  about  half  the  actual  product. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  William  F.  Wheeler,  esq.? 
United  States  marshal  of  the  Territory,  dated  December  16, 1871,  pre- 
sents the  case  as  clearly  and  as  closely  as  it  can  be  done,  and  corrobo- 
rates my  own  personal  observations : 

I  have  procured  iu  person,  from  the  four  priiicipnl  places  of  sbipmont,  tlie  valneof 
the  dust  and  bulliou  sout  away  by  express.    Tho  rt-salt  i*  a-^  ft»Llo\vsi : 
From  January  1  to  Deecmb*T  1 : 

rnmiHelonn $-2,140,000 

From  Virjr*-'- '^'*-      (J30.0i>0 
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Fhw  Deer  Lodge $890,000 

fVomHannack 150,000 

£stimate  for  December : 

FVnn  Helena 250,000 

lYom  Virginia  City 100,000 

From  Deer  Lodge I»i0,000 

FiomBannack *20,000 

Total  silver  in  refined  bars,  1871 125,  UOU 

Base  bullion  (silver  and  lead)  shipped  by  freight  to  Corinne,  50  tons, 

valne«l  at  $300,  silver,  per  ton 15,000 

Grade  ore  shipped  by  freight,  200  tons,  valued  at  $50  per  ton 10, 000 

4,450,0(X) 
To  this  amount  shonid  be  added  the  anionnt  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  "who 
Qsoally  sell  only  what  is  necessary  for  their  current  wants,  and  take  it 
away  when  they  go  out  of  the  country  in  parties ;  the  amount  retained 
by  a  class  of  men  who  believe  the  price  will  be  higher — hoarders ;  the 
smonnt  taken  out  of  the  country  by  individuals  and  parties  of  men  who. 
this  year,  have  availed  themselves  of  going  together  in  numbers  of" 
tfteen  or  twenty  on  the  ''fast-freight line/'  which  takes  them  from  here 
to  Corinne  in  eight  or  nine  days,  for  mutnal  protection,  and  to  save 
express  charges  on  their  gold 3,600,000 

8, 050, 000 


I  have  submitted  these  figures  to  many  of  our  leading  bankers,  merchants,  and 
miners  and  not  one  has  said  I  have  placed  the  amount  too  high.  Some  of  them  believe 
the  yield  has  been  ten  millions.  The  express  agents  think  that  I  should  double  the 
anoimt  shipped  by  express.  The  bankers  and  merchants  agree  that  the  yield  this  year 
ialaiger  than  it  was  last  year,  because  their  business  proves  it.  The  year  has  certainly 
been  a  prosperous  one  for  Montana.  The  next  year  pronAses  to  be  still  more  prosper- 
ous than  the  present.  Much  more  snow  has  already  fallen  than  fell  all  of  ln8t  winter. 
This  shows  that  we  may  expect  an  abundant  supply  of  water  next  year,  which  is  all 
ve  require  for  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  because  the  bulk  of  our  gold  is  the  product 
of  ]^oer  mines. 

WESTERN  MONTANA. 

In  Beaver  Head  County  the  old  placer  mines  of  Grasshopper  Creek  are 
8tiU  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their  palmiest  days  are,  of  course, 
gone  by,  and  the  rude  methods  of  pan  and  rocker  have  long  been  re- 
placed by  sluice  and  hydraulic  mining,  and  even 'these  methods  have  not 
yielded  very  satisfactory  results  during  this  year.  White  labor  is  still 
very  high,  and  it  is  evident  that  diggings  must  be  very  rich  to  enable 
the  employer  to  pay  $5  or  $6  per  day  to  his  hands.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  sach  an  unreasonable  enmity  of  white  miners  against  the  Chi- 
li^ t^at  those  of  the  latter  who  came  into  Bannack  in  the  spring  to 
^QfHage  in  mining  were  notified  by  the  whites  to  leave  at  once.  Now 
the  mffjorit^'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bannack  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  back,  but  they  have  engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
forthia  year,  at  least,  Bannack  will  certainly  remain  a  dull  camp  as  far 
^Iidacer  mining  is  concerned. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  only  some  sluice  mining  going  on 
?t  claims  on  the  bar  opposite  the  town.  I  must  add  here  that  Bannack 
^^ataated  on  the  north  side  of  Grasshopper  Creek,  and  that  the  pro- 
ductive ground  which  has  been  heretofore  worked  reaches  from  one  and 
*  half  miles  above  the  town  (west)  to  about  six  miles  below  it.  A  great 
P^  of  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  practically  worked  out,  and  that  part 
^hich  is  still  untouched  cannot  be  worked  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
^^y  raising  of  the  gravel  through  shafts,  water  being  at  the  same 
time  very  troublesome.  But  on  the  bars,  though  the  majority  of  the 
^ch  claims  here,  too,  are  exhausted,  there  remains  still  a  large  field,  es- 
P^ally  for  the  tipie  when  labor  shall  have  become  reasonably  low.  Four 
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miles  below  town  the  White's  Bar  Ditch  Company  and  the  Gafion  Ditei 
Ck)mpany  have  had  two  hydraulics  at  work  since  the  middle  of  May^tlK 
former  company  employing  eleven,  the  latter  fonr  men.  The  gravel  oi 
the  hill-side  is  here  from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  the  portion  nearest  to  the 
slate  bedrock  alone  carrying  gold.  This  auriferous  stratum  is  foan^ 
from  1  to  6  feet  thick.  The  White's  Bar  Ditch  Company  has  worked 
pretty  regularly  with  eleven  men  since  the  middle  of  May,  as  above 
mentioned.  Up  to  the  28th  of  July  they  had,  however,  only  taken  <m 
$466.  At  the  same  time  they  expected  to  have  twelve  or  fifteen  htm 
dred dollars  in  the  fine  dust  closest  to  bedrock,  which  is  reserved  io 
cleaning  up  when  water  becomes  scafcer  later  in  the  season.  So  far,  the; 
had  only  worked  a  week  and  a  half  in  cleaning  bed-rock,  and  the  retnrn 
for  the  last  week  had  not  come  into  town. 

The  Cafion  Ditch  Company  had  employed  up  to  the  22d  of  July  odI; 
four  men,  who  made  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  ditch,  which  leaked  ii 
many  places.  Since  then  they  employed  fourteen  men,  washing  off  dirt 
There  had,  of  course,  no  clean-up  been  made  up  to  the  28th. 

The  Pioneer  Ditch  Company  have  employed  four  to  five  men  up  t 
July  1,  and  since  then  only  two.  I  am  told  that  they  have  probaU; 
taken  out  $700  or  $800  this  year,  but  I  could  not  obtain  any  definite  in 
formation  on  this  point. 

The  Spring  Gulch  Ditch  Company,  for  which  the  four  partners  ood 
stituting  it  have  done  the  work  principally  themselves,  is  reported  ti 
have  taken  out  $5,000  this  season.  The  gold  from  the  Banuack  digging 
is,  on  an  average,  .965  fine.  Since  the  22d  of  July  three  companies  o 
Chinese,  about  fifty  in  all,  have  commenced  work  several  miles  beloT 
Bannack.  There  is  nothiug  known  as  to  the  yield  obtained  yet,  bo 
their  diggings  are  thought  to  yield  not  above  $2  per  hand  per  day.  In 
deed,  Mr.  L.  Newman,  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  Ban 
uack,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  best  opportunity  for  correct  observa 
tions,  thinks  that  there  are  but  very  few  claims  in  Bannack  and  vicinit; 
which  will  exceed  the  above  yield. 

At  Horse  Prairie  Gulch,  twenty-eight  miles  southwest  of  Bannacl; 
the  Yearing  Brothers  are  reported  to  employ  between  thirty  and  fwt; 
men  in  their  hydraulic  claims,  and  Merrill's,  Ilyde's,  and  several  smalle 
claims  employ  about  thirty  more.  About  $11,000  have  been  brongh 
into  Bannack  from  this  locality  up  to  the  end  of  July.  The  gold  i 
found  .900  to  .910  fine. 

The  two  principal  buyers  of  gold  in  Bannack,  Messrs.  Wells,  Farg 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Ike  Boe,  had  bought,  up  to  the  time  above  mentioned 
from  the  Bannack,  Horse  Prairie  Gulch,  and  neighboring  placers,  $65,00 
worth  of  gold.  This  amount  has,  of  course,  been  considerably  increase 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Mr.  IkeEoe  writes  me  in  Decemlc 
that  he  alone  had  bought  $60,000  up  to  that  time.  Information  froi 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  applied  for  some  time  since,  has  not  reached  we  a 
the  time  of  this  writing,  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  cannot  have  bongli 
less  than  $40,000  during  the  year.  This  makes  the  yield  of  gold  of  tbi 
district  less  than  any  previous  year,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  to  t 
sought  in  the  falling  ofi'  of  the  placer  yield. 

The  Dakota  is  the  best-known  quartz  vein  in  the  immediate  vicinit 
of  Bannack.  It  occurs  about  a  mile  below  town,  in  the  hill  north  < 
Grasshopper  Creek.  It  is,  unfortunately,  divided  up  into  a  great  nor 
ber  of  very  small  claims,  of  which  Nos.  1  to  3  and  Nos.  6  to  10  iuelusi? 
have  been  worked  the  most.  No.  6  is  better  oi)ene(l,  and  has  had  mo 
work  done  upon  it  than  all  the  rest,  although  the  entire  length  of  tl 
claim  is  only  100  feet.    It  belongs  now  to  W.  C.  Hopkins  alone,  who  h 
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bmight  oat  his  former  partner.  The  daim  was  worked  for  several  years 
jMevioiis  to  1870,  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  lay  idle  daring  almost  the 
entire  year.  Abont  eight  weeks  previoas  to  my  visit  to  the  district, 
vork  was  recommenced  on  the  mine,  and  it  has  since  kept  the  mill  basy. 

The  vein  being,  as  above  stated,  best  exposed  in  Dakota  "So.  6,  the 
Mowing  statements  refer  more  particularly  to  that  claim.  The  vein 
strikes  nearly  east  and  west  It  lies  between  a  granite  dike  on  the  south 
and  crystalline  limestone  on  the  north,  and  is,  consequently,  a  contact- 
vein.  The  dip  of  the  granite  wall  being  quite  irregular,  sometimes  to 
the  south  and  more  frequently  to  the  north,  that  of  the  vein  is  also  vary- 
ing, and  the  first  exploring-shafts  which  followed  the  vein  closely  are 
therefore  rather  crooked.  The  width  of  the  vein  is  also  very  variable, 
being  from  a  few  inches  to  15  feet.  The  horses  in  the  vein,  which  occur 
quite  often  in  the  larger  portions  of  the  vein,  are  always  limestone,  never 
granite.  The  great  bulk  of  tbe  ore  is  a  very  dark-colored  quartzy  brown 
iron-ore,  while  around  and  in  the  limestone  horses,  down  to  a  depth 
of  over  200  feet,  sheets  and  threads  of  green  carbonate  and  soft  black 
oxide  of  copper  are  always  found.  In  a  large  bonanza,  only  lately  dis- 
covere<l,  quite  near  to  the  surface,  these  sheets  of  copper-ores  are  quite 
thick,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  they  completely  envelop  the 
limestone  boulders,  which  lie  very  loosely  in  the  brown  ore.  The  greatest 
depth  reached  on  the  whole  vein  is  310  feet,  in  a  shaft  on  No.  G.  A  long 
tannel,  which  exposes  numerous  cavities  filled  with  beautiful  crystals  of 
calc-spar,  is  also  driven  on  this  claim  across  the  limestone  into  the  vein, 
striking  it  at  a  point  where  it  is  at  least  15  feet  wide,  165  feet  below  the 
surface.  For  20  or  25  feet  before  reaching  the  vein  the  limestone  be- 
comes quite  brecciated  and  loose.  From  the  bottom  of  this  tunnel  a 
shaft  is  sunk  145  feet  deeper  on  the  vein,  which,  for  its  entire  depth, 
stands  in  a  large  mass  of  soft  brown  ore,  showing  free  gold  quite  fre- 
quently. The  existence  of  the  large  body  of  fine  ore  lately  found  quite 
near  to  the  surface  was  unknown  to  the  owner,  both  its  extremities  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  being  hidden  by  walls  of  dead  matter,  so  that 
he  had  thought  the  whole  intervening  space  was  filled  with  the  same. 
All  the  ore  down  to  the  depth  now  reached  is  very  rich  in  oxide  of  iron, 
quartz  lieing  present  in  a  much  smaller  proportion.  No  water  has  been 
reached  in  the  shaft  yet,  and  iron  pyrites  occur,  therefore,  only  in  small 
bunches  on  the  lowest  levels.  But  whenever  the  water-level  is  arrived 
at,  the  pyrites  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  lode  to  be  very  solid,  an 
occurrence  which,  so  far,  has  in  most  gold- veins  not  proved  to  be  very 
favorable  for  the  richness  of  the> veins  in  depth,  and  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  great  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  gold  by  milling.  The 
ore  worked  at  the  mill  at  present  yields  only  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  much 
gold  being  lost  on  account  of  imperfect  machinery. 

The  Wadham  vein  is  located  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Grasshopper 
Creek,  high  up  toward  the  summit.  It  runs  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  dips  northwest  The  width  of  the  paying  portions  of  the  lode  is 
from  3  to  4  feet,  as  exposed  in  several  shafts  from  50  to  100  feet  deep. 
The  ore  has  a  redder  color  than  that  from  the  Dakota,  and  contains  from 
$200  to  $240  per  cord,  (of  six  tons.)  The  mine  has  been  opened  to  a 
depth  of  125  feet,  and  the  ore  is  worked  in  three  arrastras,  by  Mr.  Wad- 
ham  himself,  and  in  the  E.  T.  Hopkins  Mill  of  five  stamps.  A  good  deal 
of  the  ore  is  slightly  copper-stained. 

The  Saint  Paul  is  higher  up  on  Grasshopper  Creek,  just  opi)oslte  Ban- 
nack,  and  on  the  same  bank  as  the  foregoing.  The  vein  lies  between  sy- 
enite and  talc-slate  on  the  hanging,  and  quartzite  on  the  footwall.  Near- 
est to  the  vein  on  the  hanging-wall  generally  lies  a  two-foot  band  of 
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syenite,  which,  however,  thins  out  often  and  disappears,  i)ermittiD 
one-foot  layer  of  talc- slate,  which  lies  above  it,  to  form  the  wall.  ' 
vein  has  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  coarse,  and  dips  first  i 
the  surface,  almost  imperceptibly,  but  after  a  depth  of  10  or  20  feet 
been  reached,  very  steeply  toward  the  northwest.  The  first  featar 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  a  steep  ravine  which  runsal 
the  vein  and  near  to  it,  and  which  caused  the  upper  softer  portion  of 
vein  to  tip  over  into  and  across  it,  after  the  supporting  rocks  were  mo 
washed  away.  The  vein,  which  is  shown  in  the  different  prospect 
tunnels  and  shafts  to  be  from  3  to  6^  feet  thick,  is  distinctly  divided 
two  layers,  which  differ  materially  in  appearance  and  composition, 
upper  layer,  from  1  to  3J  feet  thick,  is  an  excellent  highly  ferrugii 
gold  quartz,  in  which  free  gold  is  frequently  visible ;  it  is  often  q 
soft  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  sometimes  quite  hard,  yet  i>or 
The  latter  kind  of  ote  shows  quite  as  much  free  gold  as  the  former, 
lower  layer,  from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  is  a  whitish,  red-spotted,  dec 
posed  material,  which  may  have  been  syenite;  but  it  always  cont 
gold  in  the  red  spots,  though  it  is  not  near  as  rich  as  the  upper  In 

The  claim  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  which  is  the  only  one  worked, 
tains  350  feet.  Ho  has  opened  it  by  six  or  eight  tunnels  and  small  sh: 
in  all  of  which  the  lode  appears  very  regular  as  soon  as  the  upper 
tion,  which,  as  mentione(l  above,  is  tipped  over  toward  the  ravine, 
been  passed  through.  Six  hundred  tons  of  ore  from  this  claim  1 
been  worked,  the  greater  part  in  the  New  York  and  Montana  Compa 
Mill,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Brown  himself  in  the  N.  E.  Wood  1 
which  he  has  lately  rented.  But  he  can  only  work  three  tons  in  twe 
four  hours  when  the  ore  is  soft,  and  does  not  extract  more  than  half 
assay  value  of  the  ore,  which  is  repprted  to  be  from  $24  to  $28  per 
The  claim  is  excellently  located  for  tunneling  on  the  vein,  as  a  dept 
about  250  feet  can  be  reached  by  starting  in  the  bed  of  Grassho] 
Creek. 

The  following  notes  ou  tlie  other  claims  along  the  Dakota  \ 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hopkins,  of  Bannack. 

Dakota  No.  5,  west. — Owned  by  a  New  York  company.  The  to] 
the  claim  is  stripped  of  surface  material  about  15  feet  in  width,  an 
a  depth  of  about  25  feet  Ore  seemed  to  be  in  i)ockets  near  the  suri 
At  the  present  depth  the  vein  is  3  feet  in  width,  and  dips  to  the  v 
The  ore  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  heretofore  described  i 
No.  C. 

Dakota  No.  7,  west. — Two  shafts,  each  about  80  feet  deep,  with  < 
connecting,  are  on  this  property.  A  large  amount  of  ore  has  been  U 
out  of  this  claim,  which  wa«  all  milled,  yielding  as  well  as  other  ore 
the  lead.  The  chiim  has  been  in  litigation  for  the  past  two  years, 
a  settlement  has  now  been  made,  and  the  owner  will  recommence  \ 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Dakota  No.  8,  west. — There  are  also  two  shafts  on  this  claim,  a' 
80  feet  deei).  Ore  commenced  being  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  abot 
feet.  At  a  depth  of  about  CO  feet  one  of  the  shafts  broke  through 
a  ciive^  about  20  feet  in  depth,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  lei 
of  the  claim,  or  about  100  feet.  This  opening  dips  to  the  west,  an< 
bottom  was  covered  with  "  burnt "  quartz  containing  considerable 
gold.  The  hanging-wall  is  limestone,  full  of  small  pockets  sho' 
calc-spar  crystals,  and  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  great  beauty, 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sink  below  this  cave,  the  owners  preferrii 
wait  developments  on  No.  G. 

PakotoMoa>  9, 10,  and  11,  west.— Same  number  of  shafts  as  or 
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foregoing  claims.  Tbe  ore  is  apparently  *  of  the  same  character,  but 
does  not  occur  in  tbe  same  quantity  as  in  the  other  claims.  The  vehi 
6tin  shows  a  heavy  dip  to  the  west. 

Dakota  No.  12,  west. — ^The  shaft  on  this  is  over  100  feet  in  depth, 
md  shows  hardly  an  indication  of  ore.  The  lead  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
!^d  much  farther  west' than  No.  11. 

The  Dakota  lode  possesses  some  peculiar  characteristics.  The  Dis- 
jovery  claims  are  in  a  ravine.  The  richest  claim  is  No.  6  west,  which 
son  the  west  slope  of  a  hill  about  150  feet  above  the  Discovery  claim. 
Jo  ore  is  found  west  of  No.  2  west  until  No.  5  west  is  reached.  There 
s  so  much  water  found  in  No.  2  west,  which  is  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
lill,  as  to  impede  working,  while  in  No.  6,  on  the  western  slope,  at  a 
lepth  of  300  feet,  or  nearly  100  feet  lower  than  the  shaft  in  No.  2,  there 
las  been  no  water,  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  perfectly  dry.  No 
)re  is  found  east  of  No.  2  east,  from  Discovery,  and  none  is  found  west 
)f  No.  11  west  as  vet. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  mining  and  reducing  ores  in  Beaver  Head  County^  Mon- 
tana Territory^  reported  by  Walter  C.  Hopkins,  December  31,  1871. 

Population  of  Bannack,  500;  population  of  Argenta^  -100;  wages  of 
Irstclass  miners,  84  to  $5 ;  wages  of  second-class  miners,  83 ;  wages  of 
rariace  laborers,  $3;  cost  of  lumber,  850  to  8100  per  1,000;  cost  of 
nining-timber,  usually  75  cents  per  stick  of  20  feet;  cost  of  common 
wwder,  8G.50;  cost  of  giant  powder,  80.50;  cost  of  quicksilver,  81.25 
)er  pound ;  cost  of  freight  from  Corinne,  Utah,  3  cents  per  pound ;  cost 
>f fuel,  83  to  810  per  cord ;  cost  of  lOstamp  mill,  California  pattern, in- 
iinding  freight,  erection,  &c. — none  in  this  section ;  cost  of  20stamp 
nil], freight,  erection,  &c. — none  in  this  section;  minimum  mining  cost 
)er  ton  of  ore — no  estimate, work  being  generally  done  by  the  day; 
average  yield  of  ore  :  gold,  812  to  820  per  ton ;  silver,  from  830  to  8100 
»er  ton,  at  mine. 

The  mills  of  Bannack  are  nearlj-  all  old  and  imperfect,  and  sadly  out 
tf  repair. 

The  N.  E.Wood  Mill,  a  Bullock  crusher  and  grinder,  is  not  at  all 
Itted  for  working  hard  ores,  and  even  with  soft  ones  has  a  very  small 
apacity,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  Walter  C.  Hopkins  Mill,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  Dakota  No.  G, 
as  twelve  stamps,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  batteries  leaked  badly, 
0  that  one  could  not  be  kept  in  operation  at  all,  and,  shortly  after,  the  mill 
ad  to  be  shut  down  altogether  on  account  of  the  giving  way  of  the 
attery  foundations.  Besides  the  stamps,  there  are  two  dolly-tubs  and 
settler  in  this  mill.  It  is  the  only  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannack 
'hich  is  driven  by  steam.  [Information  derived  from  Mr.  Hopkins 
imself  late  in  the  year  renders  it  probable  that  this  mill  will  be  fitted 
1th  steam-pipes,  pans,  and  settlers  very  soon,  the  object  being  to  fit  it 
>r  the  working  of  the  Blue  Wing  silver-ores  by  the  Washoe  process, 
lid  to  make  it  more  effective  for  gold-ores.] 

The  E.  T.  Hopkins  Mill,  a  little  5-stamp  affair,  with  an  arrastra 
Cached,  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  running  very  regularly  of  late 
au3.  It  crushes  ore  from  the  Wadham,  and  is  said  to  work  nearly  as 
ose  as  Mr.  Wadham's  arrastras,  which  are  lower  down  the  creek. 
The  New  York  and  Montana  Company's  Mill  of  twenty -four  stamps 
18  idle  and  closed  up  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  on  account  of  litigation,  so 
at  I  could  not  even  get  into  the  building,  which  has  a  solid  and  sub- 
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stantial  appearance,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  shanties  covering  the  other 
mills. 

Thomas  W.  Wood  &  Sons  were  erecting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
a  12-8tamp  steam-mill  on  Taylor's  Creek,  three  miles  from  Bannack. 
This  mill  is  intended  to  amalgamate  the  Bine  Wing  ore,  after  a  prepara- 
tory chloridizing  roasting.    I  am  not  informed  t)f  its  details. 

In  the  neighlK>rhood  of  Bannack  are  three  smelting- works,  or  what 
appear  to  have  been  intended  as  snch.  Two  of  them  into  which  I  had 
access  bear  evidence  that  the  bnilders  had  not  the  slightest  idea  aboat 
metallurgical  operations;  the  third  was  closed  up.  All  of  them  are,  of 
course,  idle,  there  being  no  lead-ores  in  the  vicinity,  and  even  if  these 
were  present  such  works  could  never  be  conducted  profitably. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Bannack  is  the  Blue  Wing  district,  which 
contains  silver-ores  in  deposits  in  limestone.  All  of  them  are  generally 
narrow,  and  the  widest  rarely  exceed  3  feet  in  width.  But  the  ores, 
argentiferous  galenas  and  fahl-ores,  are  very  rich,  assaying  from  $125  to 
$150  i>er  ton.  The  Blue  Wing  and  Bostwick's  mines  were  worked  to  a 
small  extent  during  the  summer,  and  the  ores  were  sold  to  the  smeltiog- 
werks  at  Argenta. 

For  the  following  remarks  on  this  district,  which  reached  me  only  jost 
in  time  to  be  incorporated  in  this  report,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hopkins,  of  Bannack. 

Blue  Wing  district  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Bannack,  on  the 
divide  separating  the  waters  of  the- Grasshopper  from  those  of  the  Bat- 
tlesuake,  on  a  spur  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bald  Mountain  range.  Tbe 
belt  of  lodes  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  two  in  width,  and  tbe 
ores  are  mainly  amalgamating-ores. 

The  Blue  Wing  lode  was  discovered  in  18G4,  and  gives  name  to  the 
district.  It  has  been  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  over 
1,500  feet.  There  are  several  shafts  and  tunnels  upon  it,  particularly 
upon  the  Discovery  claim,  of  1,000  feet.  The  deepest  shatt  is  dowa 
about  80  feet,  and  from  this  drifts  or  tunnels  were  run.  The  crevice 
averages  about  3  feet  in  width.  The  lead  is  not  yet  well  defined,  being 
still  in  broken  rock.  The  ore  shows  occasionally  native  silver,  and  is 
almost  a  pure  amalgamating-ore,  wbich  now  readily  commands  k^  P^ 
ton  at  the  dump-pile  of  the  mine.  The  general  direction  of  the  crevice 
is  east  and  west. 

The  Uuron  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  Blue  Wing,  on  an  op- 
posite bluff  of  the  same  range.  It  has  Also  been  developed  for  about 
1,000  feet  in  length.  The  ore  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  thatfioDL 
the  Blue  Wing,  but  richer,  and  commanding  readily  $100  per  ton  on  the 
dump.  The  main  shaft  is  about  80  feet  deep,  and  exposes  a  3-fiwt 
crevice,  easily  worked,  and  showing  every  indication  of  being  a  perma- 
nent lead.  Native  silver  is  often  found.  The  general  direction  is  eait 
and  west.  The  owner  has  a  large  amount  of  ore  now  out,  ready  for  sate 
to  either  smelting  or  amalgamating  works  the  coming  season. 

The  Wide  West  is  an  exceptionally  rich  lead,  from  which  a  large  amoaat 
of  ore  was  taken  out  in  18()5  and  186G.  The  crevice  is  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  at  the  start  seemed  to  be  partially  closing  in.  It  is  owned  by  a  Sev 
York  company,  but  has  been  practically  abandoned  since  1806  on  aocoont 
of  monetary  difficulties  of  the  company.  The  receiver  of  the  company 
proposes  to  re-open  the  mine  the  coming  season.  The  general  directioo 
is  east  and  west. 

The  Kent,  a  lode  with  a  crevice  of  about  7  feet,  has  been  developed 
for  about  COO  feet.    The  ore  is  different  from  that  of  other  leads  in  the 
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,  being  soft,  of  a  reddidi  color,  as  if  stained  by  iron,  easily  mined, 
ing  some  gold,  and  worth  $25  to  $^  per  ton  at  the  damp. 
Brick  Pomeroy  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
ing,  on  the  same  range,  and  is  a  very  large  lead,  the  crevice  being 
feet  in  width.  It  has  been  developed  for  several  hundred  feet,  and 
in  it  several  shafts,  all  of  which  give  ores  commanding  about  $40 
at  dump-pile.  The  ore  shows  occasionally  native  silver,  and  is  of 
ent  character  from  that  of  other  mines  in  the  district,  inasmuch 
ntains  quite  a  large  amount  of  argentiferous  galena.  This  lead 
»,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  present  developments,  to  prove  a 
ent  one.  Of  other  leads  there  are  prominent  the  Bright  Silver, 
lawk,  Sibley,  Silver  Rose,  Milton,  Whopper,  Bonaparte,  John 
,  Victory,  Highland,  Black  Ilawk,  No.  2,  Charter  Oak,  Del 
Sherman,  Geutreville,  and  Puritan.  All  of  these  have  shafts  upon 
ind  many  of  them  are  also  prospected  by  tunnels.  From  all  of 
)nsiderable  ore  has  been  taken,  and  upon  most  of  them  the  va- 
cniers  have  been  at  work  this  winter,  throwing  out  a  larga  amount 
or  summer  consumptiou.  The  value  of  these  ores  is  as  yet  un- 
but  being  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  from  the  Blue 
Huron,  &c.,  they  will  x)robably  be  of  about  the  same  value.  Most 
)  leads  run  east  and  west,  but  some  of  them  are  cross  leads,  and 
therly  and  southerly. 

smelters  purchase  only  the  richest  class  of  ores  from  this  locality, 
y  are  mainly  amalgamatiugores,  the  expenses  required  for  the 
tre  too  great  to  render  a  profit  possible  except  from  the  rick  ores, 
nsequence  is  that  quite  a  largo  amount  of  low  grade  ores  is 
bands  of  the  miners,  and  will  probably  remain  there  until  proper 
matiug-works  are  erected  near  by  to  work  them. 
fita  district  is  at  present  the  only  silver  district  in  Montana  in 
:he  ores  are  beneticiated  on  the  spot.  They  are  treated  by  smelt- 
ough  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Montana  silver-ores  are 
imalgamating-ores.  The  works  do  not  treat  Argenta  ores  only — 
duction  of  the  district  being  far  less  than  the  capacity  of  the 
g- works — but  also  nearly  all  the  silver-ores  which  are,  at  the 
;  time,  mined  throughout  the  whole  Territory. 
>me  respects  the  location  of  these  works  was  well,  in  other 
s  very  badly  chosen.  When  the  mines  of  Argenta  were  first 
(red,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  mineral  deposits,  which  are 
dl  located  on  the  limestone  hill  north  of  Argenta,  displayed  lead- 
top,  some  of  them  very  rich  in  lead,  and  most  of  them  with  a 
itoTj  percentage  of  silver.  True  to  the  usual  mode  of  developing 
districts  in  the  West,  several  parties  rushed  to  the  conclusion 
e  ores  of  these  mines  must  be  smelted,  though  there  was  no  mine 
to  a  greater  depth  than  25«  feet.  Works  were  consequently 
L  first  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  Montana  Mining  Company,  af- 
1  by  A.  M.  Elsler,  and  still  later  by  Messrs.  Tootle,  I^ach  & 
^n,  so  that  Argenta  now  boasts  six  blast  and  two  cupelling- 
3S.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  in  all  the 
nd  silver  deposits  occumng  in  the  limestone,  which  comprise 
nine  hundredths  of  the  Argenta  mines,  the  ore  became  con- 
y  poorer  in  lead  with  increasing  depth,  though  it  retained,  in 
Eises,  its  original  percentage  of  silver.  This  soon  stopped  one  of 
rks  entirely,  while  the  others  could  work  only  from  time  to  time, 
:  intervals,  whenever  a  sufficiency  of  lead-ores  had  accumulated 
[lit  of  a  short  campaign.  Smeltiug,  under  these  unfavorable  cir- 
iiices,  to  which  the  high  price  of  charcoal,  of  labor,  the  poor  qualitY 
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of  accessible  fire-proof  material^  and  tlie  coRtliness  of  smelting  largo 
qiian  tities  of  fluxes  must  be  added,  could,  therefore,  Dot  bo  very  profltab^ 
especially  as  the  reduction  of  the  litharge  and  subsequent  shipment  d 
the  lead  were  out  of  the  question.  Even  sinc^  the  railroad  has  coine 
within  less  than  four  hundred  miles  of  Argenta  the  lead  cannot  be 
shipped  to  advantage,  except  in  the  winter,  when,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  return  fi*eight  to  Corinne,  this  may  bo  done  at  a  cost  of  62D 
per  ton.  But  even  at  Corinne  lead  has  a  value  of  only  3.J  cents  per 
lK)und,  thus  lea\ing  2^  cents  per  pound  as  a  margin  for  reduction  iit>m 
ores  poor  in  lead  aiuf  for  losses  in  smelting.  The  conseqnenoe  is,  of 
course,  that  the  smelting- works  cannot  pay  anything  for  the  lead  in  the 
ores,  and  that  the  cost  of  smelting,  as  well  as  freight  and  the  profit  of 
the  smelting- works,  must  come  out  of  the  contents  in  silver.  This,  and 
what  is  still  worse  for  the  miner,  quite  arbitrary  buying  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  furnaces,  has  permitted  the  mining  of  silver-ores  in  Montana 
to  dwindle  down  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  actually  should  be.  Only 
the  richest  ores  are  now  mined  in  especially  favored  localities,  and  the 
production  of  silver  in  Montana  for  this  year  will,  under  the  most  favor-, 
able  circumstances,  not  exceed  8150,000,  whereas  it  should  be,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  abundance  of  the  oi'es  in  the  Territory  which  are  availabb 
even  at  present,  not  less  than  82,000,000. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  now  known  sil- 
ver-ores of  Montana  should  at  present  not  be  treated  by  smelting  at  aO, 
but  by  chloridizing-roasting  and  amalgamation.  This  process  is  not 
only  far  cheaper  than  smelting,  but  it  is  also,  under  the  circnmataneeBi^ 
less  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the  ore  as  furnished  bythe;i 
mines,  especially  when  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  or  the  Briickner  cylinder 
is  used  for  roasting,  since  in  these  apparatus  a  varying  x)ercentage  of! 
lead  will  have  little  iulluonce  on  either  the  cost  or  the  perfection  of  the 
roasting. 

In  the  summer  ^lessrs.  S.  H.  Bohm  &  Co.,  who  own  the  largest  smelts 
ing- works  of  Argenta,  acquired  by  purcliase  a  vein  which  occurs  in  the 
granite  immediately  on  the  bank  of  Kattlesnake  Creek.  This  vein  car- 
ries very  good  lead-ores,  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  molybdenates  on. 
the  surface,  and  galena  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.  The  owners^ 
are  now  hard  at  work  to  open  this  vein  so  as  to  get  adequate  stoping-; 
ground  and  reserves  as  soon  as  possible.  The  lode  is,  on  an  average; 
as  far  as  exposed,  3  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  ore-seam  of  12  to  iSi 
inches,  which  is  very  solid  and  free  from  gangue.  This  vein,  which  is 
christened  the  Ferdinand,  and  the  Eaton  and  Legal  Tender — deposits  in 
the  limestone  above,  which  both  contain  very  good  smeltingores  in 
nests — are  probably  suflicient  to  deliver  all  the  lead-ores  needed  for  the; 
present  capacity  of  the  smelting- works,  in  order  to  extract  the  silver- 
from  the  quartzose-silver  ores  bought  from  other  districts.  But  if  il 
these  mines  also  the  percentage  of  lead  should  decrease  as  much  itj 
depth  as  it  has  done  in  all  the  others  of  the  distinct,  the  furnaces  of 
Argenta  will,  indeed,  be  in  a  poor  location ;  for^  besides  the  exi8tenea< 
of  these  plumbiferous  ores  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  nothinf 
in  the  location  to  recommend  it,  except  a  very  good  water-i)ower  and 
the  neighborhood  of  a  marl-bed,  which  furnishes  a  good  hearth  for  the 
cupelling-furnace.  Charcoal  and  iron-ore  have  to  be  bought  at  high, 
prices,  and  a  good  lining  for  the  blast-furnaces  is  not  at  hand,  granite- 
being  used  for  this  purpose  in  default  of  something  better.  1 

And,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Argenta  will  certainly  nevffy 
amount  to  anything,  as  no  railroad  is  ever  likely  to  touch  it.  *  I  have 
hinted  above  that,  in  years  hereafter,  when  lead  shall  have  acquireil  a 
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irtain  value  iu  Montana,  the  amalgamating  process,  which  would  be 
I  advantageous  at  the  present  time,  will  not  be  iu  place  for  the  beneti- 
ation  of  the  silver-ores  of  the  Territory.  But  nature,  which  has  so 
mntifally  supplied  this  Territory  with  the  ores  of  all  the  metals,  has 
■o  here  furnished  the  means  of  introduciag  a  rational  process  for  the 
ixaction  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  ores  under  discussion.  I 
fer  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  sulphureted-copper  ores  iu 
iTtoQS  i>arts  of  the  Territory.    Some  of  these  deposits  are  located  close 

a  natural  line  of  railroad,  i. «.,  near  the  low  Deer  Lodge  Pass  in  Butce 
strict.  It  is  probable  that  eiren  the  main  line  of  the  Territory,  the 
orth  Pacific  Railroad,  will  run  through  this  pass  and  down  the  valley 
'  the  Deer  Lodge. 

These  copper-veins  carry  ores  very  free  from  gangue,  principally  yel- 
vr  solphurets  and  peacock-ore,  both  mixed  with  iron  pyrites.  Near  the 
tiface,  however,  these  minerals  are  oxidized  and  converted  into  car- 
mates,  oxides,  and  silicates.  We  have  here,  tlien,  the  true  basis  for  the 
Iraction  of  silver  from  the  quartzose  ores  of  the  Territory  by  smelting. 

is  tme  the  extraction  by  means  of  lead  is  a  much  less  complicated 
looessy  but  the  use  of  copper  sulphurets  will  prove  far  more  reliable, 
Msanse  the  adequate  supply  of  the  latter  is  assured.  It  has  these 
irther  advantages,  even  at  the  present  time,  that  copper  has  a  com- 
lercial  value  in  the  Territory,  while  lead  has  none,  and  that  in  the  case 
r^Dopper-smelting  no  buying  of  iron-ores  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
axing  the  quartz  of  the  silver-ores,  while  the  use  of  the  Montana  lead- 
res  involves  a  heavy  outlay  in  this  direction.  The  reply  might  be 
ode  here,  that  the  argentiferous  galena-ores  could  be  dressed  up  to  a 
Igh  percentage  of  lead  before  smelting,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  a 
reat  portion  of  the  fluxes  which  are  now  required.  But,  unfortunately, 
his  cannot  be  done  with  economy,  as  the  friable  character  of  the  silver- 
res  associated  with  the  galena  makes  dressing  unprofitable;  The  ore, 
fter  dressing,  would  probably  be  poorer  iu  silver  than  before,  much  of 
ke  soft  fioating  fahl-ores,  sulphides,  and  antimonious  ores  having  gone 
rith  the  tailings. 

Thus,  as  the  case  stands,  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  the  Montana 
ics  by  smelting,  will,  in  time,  be  the  only  rational  one,  except  in  dis- 
llets,  if  such  should  ever  be  found,  which  would  by  themselves  be  able 
i^ftirnish  true  silver-ores  enough  to  supply  amalgamatiug-works  con- 
(jMudly.  But  in  the  smelting- works  copper,  not  lead,  must  be  looked 
h^  to  play  the  rSle  of  the  necessary  medium. 

On  the  hill-side  above  the  lead  mines  at  Argenta  there  are  a  few  pla- 
lir  mines.  One  of  the  gulches  is  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  employed 
i  the  summer  four  men.  The  yield  of  this  claim  was  at  that  time  re- 
(trted  at  $40  per  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  work  could  be  continued 
htil  late  in  the  year,  as  the  ditch  delivered  an  abundance  of  water. 
[Us  ditch  belongs  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  takes  its  supply  from  Kattle- 
iiake  Greek,  about  four  miles  above  the  town  of  Argenta. 
^The  districts  which  principally  furnish  ores  for  the  Argenta  smelting- 
Nfffcs,  outside  of  the  Argenta  district,  are  the  Blue  Wing,  (already  de- 
kribed,)  Moose  Creek,  and  Vipond  districts.  Both  the  latter  are  as  yet 
lUe  develoi>ed,  but  contain  rich  ore. 

Vtpofid  district^  especially,  promises  to  furnish  a  great  deal  of  rich  sil- 
Itr^re  iu  the  future.  It  is  situated  iu  the  Big  Hole  country,  an  exceed- 
Ifly  rugged  part  of  Beaver  Head  County,  about  forty-eight  miles  from 
jgenta.  The  ore  must  be  packed  eight  miles,  to  the  Big  Hole  Eiver, 
here  it  is  transferred  to  wagons  and  hauled  to  Argenta. 
It  was  mentioned  iu  lust  year's  report  that  a  large  area  in  this  district 
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is  literally  covered  with  float  quartz.  Daring  the  year  active  prospect- 
ing for  the  ledges  has  been  going  on,  and  a  good  many  have  been  located 
and  partially  opened. 

For  the  following  detailed  description  of  Yipond  district,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  P.  Ejiabe,  mining  engineer,  of  Bed  Mountain  City.  This 
district  lies  abont  flfty-flve  miles  northeast  of  Banuack  City,  and  ift 
bounded  east  by  the  Big  Hole  Biver,  noith  by  Wisdom  Biver,  and  soa& 
by  Cnfion  Greek.  From  each  of  these  streams  it  rises  suddenly  to  per- 
haps 1,000  feet,  forming  then  a  plateau  which  is  intersected  towsurd  the 
streams  by  deep  cailons,  while  in  the  west  it  is  limited  by  high  mount- 
ains. A  large  area  of  this  plain  is  covered  thickly  with  glacial  detritDS^ 
while  the  banks  of  Caiion  Creek  arc  lined  with  gigantic  moraines  of  an 
ancient  glacier.  This  renders  prospecting  extremely  difficult  in  many 
places. 

The  formation  of  the  country  is  dolomitic  limestone ;  the  mineral  d^ 
posits  are  invariably  silver-bearing. 

The  first  mine  was  located  by  the  Yipond  Brothers  in  the  fall  of  1867^ 
but  not  until  the  summer  of  1871  did  thislocality  become  the  field  of  vigor- 
ous prospecting.  Consequently  developments  are  yet  very  limitd, 
though  prospects  are  very  good. 

In  enumerating  the  different  mines,  commencing  from  the  west,  thfr 
the  following  are  to  be  mentioned : 

The  Miwanotack  appears  to  be  a  net-work,  or  a  system  of  lodes  or 
pockets.  In  four  shafts  ore  was  found  from  1  to  4  feet  wide,  an  assay 
of  which  yielded  as  high  as  $410  per  ton,  average  about  $200  in  silver,* 
besides  about  40  ]>er  cent,  of  lead.  Sixty-five  tons  of  ore  were  treatied 
at  the  Bohm  smelting-works  in  Argenta. 

The  Forest,  apparently  a  pocket,  4  feet  wide.    The  ore  resemUeS' 
prreatly  that  of  the  Miwanotack,  both  in  value  and  general  character. 
The  minerals  observed  in  this  claim  are  quartz,  carbonate  of  lead,  galena, 
blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copix»r,  silver-copper  glance,  horn-silver,  - 
native  silver,  and  a  greenish-yellow  substance,  consisting  of  an  oxidized  ■ 
mass  of  lead,  copi>er,  and  arsenic,  and  rich  in   silver.    Thirty  tons  of  ' 
ore  hauled  to  the  Bohm  smelting-works. 

The  Gray  Jockey,  a  deposit  about  lli  feet  wide,  and  supposed  with  ■ 
some  reason  to  be  a  true  fissure-lode,  is  explored  by  a  shaft  :iO  feet  deep* 
Its  dip  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so;  the  strike  is  northeast  and  sontb- 
west.  Mineralogically  the  ore  resembles  that  of  the  two  former  mines; 
it  is,  however,  not  so  rich  in  lead  and  silver.  A  selected  sample  assayed 
$173  per  ton. 

The  Onyx,  running  northeast  and  southwest,  is  15  feet  wide,  and  shows- 
large  cropi)ings  of  quartz.    It  is  developed  to  a  depth  of  only  6  feei 
and  shows  white  quartz,  galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  compounds 
copper,  arsenic,  and  lead.    A  selected  sample  assayed  $162  per  ton. 

These  four  mines  are  located  within  only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  ftoa 
each  other. 

The  Juno  is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  in  a  westerly  direction.    Iti*-; 
developed  by  a  shaft  3G  feet  deep.    The  deposit,  4  feet  wide  neartlij 
surface,  terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  in  a  mass  of  decom 
limestone.    A  sample  of  the  ore,  which  resembles  also  that  of -the  fctfp' 
going  mines,  assayed  8143  per  ton. 

The  Mammoth,  running  northeast  and  southwest^  is  located  ouem 
northwest  from  the  Juno.    It  is  developed  by  a  shaft  25  feet  deep,©*; 
posing  a  botly  of  ore  of  4  feet  at  the  surface,  and  but  5  inches  iu  t'  ' 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 
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A  oonsiderable  qnantity  of  ore  is  contracted  for  to  be  treated  at  the 
Bo&m  smelting-works  in  Argenta. 

About  three  miles  northeast  of  the  Miwanotack  is  sitnated  what  is 
known  as  the  Qnartz  Mountain.  It  is  a  ridge  running  southeast 
and  nortliwest,  about  two  miles  long  and  one-h^f  mite  across,  sloping 
gently  toward  the  southeast.  From  the  middle  to  its  southwestern 
baae  its  summit  is  crowned  by  large  outcroppings  of  a  number  of 
snver-beuing  deposits;  hence  the  name  of  the  locality.  The  for- 
mation is  also  limestone,  its  strata  dipping  3(P  toward  the  south. 
They  are  intersected  by  all  the  deposits  mentioneil  in  the  following. 
Ae  general  character  of  the  deposits  of  this  ]>ortion  of  the  district 
varies  materially  from  that  of  the  foregoing  mines.  They  are  vor- 
tical or  nearly  so,  and  not  only,  as  stated  already,  intersect  the 
strata,  but  appear  also  to  have  caused  the  latter  to  be  dislocated.  The 
walls  are  not  always  well  detlne<l,  but  a  seam,  the  sides  of  which  are 
striated  planes,  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  de[K)sit,  and  the  richest 
ore  is  always  found  in  close  proximity  to  it.  Tliese  facts  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  dex>o$its  of  Qnartz  Mountain  are  true  tissure-lodes. 
The  gangue  of  the  deposits  in  question  consists  of  quartz  and  heavy  spar, 
which  latter  mineral  is  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  mines  mentioned  here- 
tofore. The  next  five  mines  to  be  cited  are  parallel  to  each  other,  run- 
ning northeast  and  southwest,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yanls  apart 
from  each  other. 

The  Bismarck,  the  first  northwest,  is  located  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  about  500  feet  above  its  base.  A  shaft  14  feet  deep  dis- 
closed a  body  of  ore,  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  wide,  an  average  sample  of 
which  assayed  8422  per  ton,  and  a  selected  sample  as  high  as  $1,160. 
The  following  minerals  were  observed :  native  silver,  silver  glance,  sil- 
ver-copper glance,  horn-silver,  and  ruby-silver  ore.  By  amalgamation 
letort  was  obtained  of  .902  fine. 

The  North  Star,  a  few  feet  below,  is  explored  by  a  shaft  5  feet  deep. 
It  is  about  3  feet  wide.    A  sample  of  ore  assayed  8107  per  ton. 

The  Humboldt  is  near  by.  It  is  developed  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  and 
shows  a  body  of  ore  5  feet  wide,  a  sample  of  which  assayed  8102  per 
ton.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  the  predominating  minend  besides  quartz ; 
hat  all  the  minerals  found  in  the  Bismarck  occur  here  also. 

The  Aurora,  a  deposit  about  3  feet  wide,  is  explored  by  a  shaft  15  feet 
deep.  It  shows  all  the  minerals  observed  in  the  Bismarck,  also  some 
carbonate  of  lead.    A  selected  sample  assayed  81.411. 

The  Lone  Star,  or  Pettingill,  the  ownership  of  which  is  in  dispute,  is 
cropping  out  10  feet  high,  and  is  8  feet  wide.  The  ore  resembles  that 
of  the  Humboldt,  and  assays  as  high  as  8200  per  ton. 

On  the  south  eastern  end  of  th.e  ridge  three  more  notable  deposits  are 
located.  These  appear  to  run  east  and  west,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
They  stand  perpendicular. 

The  Argyle   is   10   feet  wide,  scpjirated  from    the   northern    wall 

\xS  a  clay  casing.    The  ore  occurs  in  irregular  bunches  in  the  gangue, 

j  vhich  is  composed  of  quartz  and  heavy  spar.    Among  others,  especially 

plena,  carbonate  of  lead,  silver-copper  glance,  and  native  silver  are 

met  with.    It  is  developed  by  a  shaft  20  feet  deep,  and  eight  tons  of 

^first-class  and  twelve  tons  of  second-class  ore  were  obtained  from  this 

.  opening.    A  selected  sample  assayed  8050  iH*r  ton. 

j^  The  Banner  and  the  Handy  Andy  are  recent  locations  near  the  Ar- 

fiyle,  which  have  as  yet  not  been  subjected  to  any  investigation  ^  thoy 

wok,  however,  promising, 
i     The  fadlities  for  erecting  reduction-works  are  ample  in  this  district* 
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With  very  little  cost  a  good  road  can  be  bailt  to  the  Deer  Lodge  road, 
a  distance  of  only  twelve  miles.  Timber  of  the  best  qoality  aboands, 
and  the  streams  referred  to  already,  and  several  springs,  may  be  made 
available  for  water-power. 

In  Deer  Lodge  County  the  placer  mines  have  famished  by  far  the  bulk 
of  the  gold-product  of  the  year.    In  the  richest  and  most  important 
gulches  water  has  held  out  longer  than  usual,  and  fair  amounts  of  gold 
have  been  taken  out    Among  these  German  Gulch  and  Yamhill  are  es- 
])eeially  noteworthy.    On  some  of  the  head  gulches  of  Moose  Gred£(ten 
or  twelve  miles  south  of  Silver  Bow,)  several  companies  have  been 
sluicing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.    They  are  reported  to 
have  made  an  average  of  $10  per  day  to  the  head.    The  extensive  pla- 
•cers  of  Silver  Bow  have,  on  the  contrary,  not  done  as  well  as  uwial 
during  the  season ;  in  fact,  only  four  or  live  claims  of  the  hundreds  in  this 
locality  were  reported  to  me  as  haviugpaid  wages.    The  whole  product 
up  to  August  was  given  as  only  about  $50,000,  a  sum  ridiculously  small 
for  80  large  a  field.    The  same  ill  success  has  attended  operations  at 
Butte  and  Eocker,  about  two  miles  above  Silver  Bow.    These  three  dis- 
tricts suffer  in  common  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  and  insuffi- 
cient height  of  the  ditches  heretofore  constructed.  There  are  herethoa- 
saiids  of  acres  of  gravel-ground,  which  cannot  be  worked  at  all  for  that 
reason  at  present.    To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  Messrs.  Humphrey 
&  Brother  have  undertaken theconstructionofatunnelthroughthe  nuun 
range  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water 
for  these  rich  placers.    It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  in  Montana,  and  one  that  will  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
Deer  Lodge  County. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte  City,  which  were  mentioned 
in  a  previous  report,  have  so  far  not  been  worked.  There  is  very  Utfle 
^old  and  silver  in  tbe  ores,  and  to  use  them  for  the  extraction  of  the 
silver  from  the  quartzose-silver  ores  of  neighboring  districts  has  as  yet 
not  been  thought  of  in  Montana. 

There  are  many  Chinese  in  the  three  foregoing  camps,  and  every  year 
numbers  of  new  comers  are  added. 

German  Gulch  has  had  a  prosperous  season.  In  July  nine  com- 
panies of  white  men  were  here  engaged  in  mining,  most  of  whom  had 
been  using  the  abundance  of  water  to  the  greatest  advantage  by 
washing  off  the  heavy  top  earth.  Some  of  them  had  commenced 
washing  up,  and  some  large  clean-ups  had  been  made.  Ghinamea 
liave  purchased  mining  ground  in  German  Gulch  during  the  last  year  to  the 
amount  of  $61,000,  and  yet  there  is  no  i)erceptible  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  white  men.  Two  new  claims  were  opened  above  Dr.  Beale^0 
ground,  which,  up  to  the  present  season,  Wcis  the  uppermost  claiia 
worked. 

Nine  miles  westward,  over  the  range  by  way  of  a  rugged  trail» 
French  Gulch  is  reached.  This  is  a  tributary  of  the  Big  Hole.  About 
seventy-five  whites  and  some  twenty-five  Chinamen  have  been  engaged 
mining  here,  within  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  The  principal  companies 
are  Birmingham  &  Co.,  of  French,  Wier  &  Co.,  and  Lynch,  Garrett  & 
(yo.,  of  Fenian  Gulch,  Brunell  &  Co.,  of  the  swamp  claim  at  the  head  d 
First  Chance,  and  Allen  &  Co.,  of  the  French  Gulch  Bar.  Some  of  the 
companies  mentioned  have  a  large  extent  of  rich  ground.  Several  other 
parties  of  French  and  Spanish  miners  have  been  working,  with  fair 
compensation  for  their  labor.  But,  on  the  whole,  French  Gulch  htf 
hardly  done  as  well  this  year  as  previously.  Leaving  French  in  the 
^iireetioa  of  Deer  Lodge,  the  gulch  and  bar  mines  of  GoUleu,  3IciMinnj 
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McOvaitli  &  Co.,  tbirt«eu  miles  distant,  and  a  little  below  Brandy's  old 
mill,  are  met  with.  These  parties  own  the  water  they  use,  and  have  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  good  ground :  they  were  running  a  hydraulic,  and 
had  cleared  off  over  four  acres  of  b^-rock  at  the  time  above  mentioned. 
They  were  still  running  eight-hour  shilts,  and  intended  not  to  make 
any  general  clean-up  until  near  the  1st  of  August.  These  mines  paid  an 
average  of  $9  per  day  to  the  hand  last  season,  and  as  they  are  being 
worked  to  much  greater  advantage  this  year^  they  will,  without  doubt, 
pay  proportionately  better  wages. 

Fitidrickson  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  flat,  commanding  splendid 
views  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  and  the  south  side  of  Powell's  Peak. 
GkxKl  paying  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  Antelope,  Spring,  Praine,  and 
Dr^  Gulches,  and  some  sixty  men  are  employed  in  them  all.  A  deep 
gravel-channel,  containing  some  gold,  runs  through  the  bar  on  which 
the  town  stands,  and  parties  were  engaged  in  the  early  summer  with 
hydraulics  in  opening  it  up,  with  the  most  favorable  indications  of  good 
pay.  Should  this  bar  prove  to  be  good,  the  reputation  of  the  Kace- 
Track  Diggings  will  be  established.  Prospecting  was  going  on  at 
several  other  points  in  this  vicinity.  The  receipts  of  the  Miners'  Ditch 
Company  for  water  were  at  that  time  over  $100  a  day. 

At  Highland,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county,  the  Only 

Chance  Oompany  has  been  running  three  arrastras.    The  mine  produces 

a  large  quantityof  first-class  ore,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gold-pro- 

duetirom  this  mine  during  the  present  season  is  much  greater  than  that  of 

former  seasons.    The  Kevins  Company  has  been  running  two  arrastras. 

Their  ore  is  paying  well,  and  the  lode  shows  a  fine  body  of  quartz.  Trainor, 

Conovan  &  Co.  are  reported  to  have  struck  a  very  rich  deposit  at  the 

head  of  their  flume  in  Highland  Gulch,  which  was  said  to  yield  from  50 

I    to  75  cents  to  the  pan.    Charles  Wunderlich,  who  leased  the  Lang- 

\    worthy  Flume  Company's  ground,  was  doing  remarkably  welL    Five 

■■    companies  were  working  in  Basin  Gulch. 

Henderson  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Flint  Creek,  I  am  informed,  has  yielded 
I  fiurly  during  the  season,  as  have  also  the  placers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blackfoot.  Georgetown,  on  a  small  branch  of  Flint  Creek,  on  the  foot 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  the  Cable 
ndne  is  located,  has  been  little  worked  during  this  year.  At  the  time  of 
tty  visit  to  this  locality  only  two  parties,  of  two  or  three  men  each, 
were  at  work  sluicing.    The  town  is  deserted  and  dilapidated. 

Pioneer  Gulch,  situated  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Deer  Lodge  City, 
ta  an  affluent  of  Gold  Creek.  The  diggings  are  bar  diggings.  Three 
white  companies  were  working  five  hydraulics  here  in  August,  and  four 
companies  were  sluicing  in  French  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Pioneer.  Three 
BH)re  hydraulics  were  at  work  on  Wilson  Bar,  two  miles  below  the  town 
of  Pioneer.  Several  companies  had  already,  at  that  time,  been  obliged 
to  stop  work  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  gold  from  French 
Gnleh  is  the  best  in  this  vicinity.    It  brings  $19  to  the  ounce,  while  the 

ed  from  the  other  localities  is  rated  at  $18  to  $18.75.  So  far  no  gold- 
ring  quartz- veins  have  been  found  at  the  head  of  Pioneer  or  the  other 
folches  emptying  into  it.  The  bed-rock  underlying  most,  if  not  all,  the 
daims  is  a  calcareous  shale. 

^Hie  camp  was  discovered  in  1861,  but  was  for  several  years  abandoned 

Qntil  the  Pioneer  Company  commenced  working  by  hydraulic  in  1867. 

^Ibere  are  a  great  many  very  expensive  ditches  in  this  vicinity  and 

%b(mt  Tamhill.    About  eighty  white  miners  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 

lAinese  have  been  working  in  Pioneer  the  last  season.    Yamhill  and 

lake's  Peak  are  about  four  miles  nearer  to  Deer  Ixklge  City  than  the 
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camp  just  mentioned.    The  second  of  these  is  the  oldest  camp,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  nearly  worked  out.    It  is  situated  in  the  ravine  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  new  camp  of  Yamhill  is  located.    Ko 
white  miners  work  now  in  Pike's  Peak,  but  about  Mty  Chinese  are  at 
work  there,  using  second  water,  for  which  they  pay  10  cents  per  inch. 
The  Chinese  wages  in  this  place  are  about  $50  per  month.    They  are 
exclusively  employed  by  their  own  countrymen.    At  Yamhill  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  white  men  were  employed  at  Pilgrim  Bar  and 
Gold  Hill,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  twenty-five  more  men  were 
employed  on  Dry  Gulch.    Wages  of  white  miners  are  here  $5  i)er  day 
without  board.    The  auriferous  deposit  on  this  hill  lies  in  the  deep  bed 
of  an  ancient  river,  the  channel  running  north  and  south,  and  crossing 
the  present  ridge  at  a  very  sharp  angle,  so  that  it  finally  meets  the  val- 
ley in  which  the  old  Pike's  Peak  chiims  are  located.    Its  existence  was 
first  discovered  in  this  place  last  year  while  the  bars  of  the  small  creek 
were  being  washed.    Near  the  valley  this  channel  is  about  1,200  feet 
wide,  and  here  ai*e  the  best  claims-— Smith,  Boyd  &  Co.'s,  Bell's,  and 
Hagan  &  Co.'s.    Kext  to  them  are  Chinese.    The  size  of  a  claim  is  200 
by  600  feet,  but  one  company  may  own  several  claims.    The  depth  of 
the  gravel  in  the  claims  near  the  valley  is  about  25  feet  to  the  bedrock. 
Higher  up  the  channel  is  narrower,  from  500  to  GOO  feet  wide,  and  the 
gravel  is  in  some  places  70  feet  deep.    The  bed-rock  is  indurated  clay. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  noticeable  about  the  gravel,  that  wherever 
it  is  composed  of-  quartzite  and  quartzite  slate  it  pays  well,  but  when 
it  is  largely  composed  of  granitic  rocks  there  is  little  or  no  gold  found 
in  it.    About  twelve  men  are  employed  in  every  claim,  (night  and  day 
shifts,)  and  a  week's  clean-up  produces  usually  from  $1,000  to.$l,GO(K 
In  one  of  the  upper  claims  three  men  had  been  killed  by  the  caving  of 
the  high  bank  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  visit.    The  Bock  Creek 
ditch,  carrying  2,500  inches  of  water,  furnislies  most  of  these  claims, 
and  all  the  upper  ones  are  supplied  by  it.    The  charge  for  water  is  25 
cents  per  inch  per  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  certainly  a  high  charge. 
Still,  all  the  claims  pay  exceedingly  well.    Exact  statistics  promised  me 
by  Mr.  D.  L.  Irvine,  the  secretary  of  the  Ditch  Company,  have  not  yet 
arrived,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  camp  has  produced  more  gold  tlii^ 
year  than  any  other  placer  field  of  the  same  area  in  Montana.    There 
are  few  quartz  mines  worked  at  the  present  time  in  this  county ;  the 
Atlantic  Cable  mine,  at  Cable  City,  and  the  Philippsburgh  mines  being 
the  only  ones  on  which  work  has  been  done  to  any  extent  during  1871. 

Cable  City  is  situated  forty-five  miles  southwest  from  Deer  Lodge 
City,  in  the  Cable  ran  ge,  a  spur  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  town  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cable  lode,  which 
raised  sufficient  excitement  at  the  time  to  cause  the  whole  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  divide  between  Ilot  Springs  and  Flint  Creek  to 
be  prospected  for  other  gold- veins.  Many  were  indeed  found,  as  the 
great  number  of  costeaniug  pits,  especially  on  the  western  slope,  attest. 
But  the  ore  cannot  have  iS^en  sufficiently  rich,  for  none  of  these  vein* 
have  been  worked  beyond  an  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  mine  is  located  almost  on  top  of  the  divide  before 
mentioned,  and  on  the  Uot  Spring  Creek  slope.  The  vein  lies  in  a  zone 
or  dike  of  crystalline  limestone,  which  is  incased  by  granite.  This 
dike  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  northwest  at  the  surface* 
The  ore-vein  has  so  far  been  rather  irregular  in  dip,  strike,  and  width, 
but  it  has  always  been  found  very  large,  too  large,  in  fact,  for  con veuient 
timbering,  wherever  it  has  been  worked.  The  ore  is  a  soft,  highly  iron- 
staiued  and  porous  quartz,  which  frequently  contains  the  decomposed 
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res  of  copper.    At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  no  work  going  on  at 
he  mine,  beyond  pumping,  the  mine  having  been  flooded  a  short  time 
efore  by  a  ditch  which  runs  across  a  portion  of  the  ontcrop.    A  large 
mount  of  gold  has  been  taken  from  this  mine,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie 
nnexed  statements  by  Mr.  Cameron,  bat  the  owners  have  derived  no 
enefit  therefrom,  and  furthermore  the  mine,  with  all  its  shafts  and  gal- 
sries,  is  in  a  worse  condition  now  for  profitable  working,  than  it  would 
le  if  it  had  never  been  touched.    In  f^t  there  can  probably  not  many 
dines  be  found,  even  in  this  country,  which  will  surpass  this  one  in 
»adly-planned,  irregular,  expensive,  and  dangerous  workings.  It  is  very 
lifficolt  now  to  secure  the  upper  portion  of  the  vein  (part  of  the  large, 
M  ore-chambers  having  caved  in  completely)  so  as  to  render  the  lower 
workings  x>6rfectly  safe  and  secure  against  too  great  an  influx  of  water. 
But  the  very  large  cost  of  hoisting  the  ore  might  easily  be  remedied  by 
the  sinking  of  a  new  working-shaft,  or  by  the  completion  of  the  tunnel 
at  right  angles  to  the  lode,  now  in  progress  of  excavation.    The  ore 
aeems  to  have  been  encountered  in  several  very  large  bodies,  which  have 
been  taken  out  entire.    In  some  portions  of  these  were  found  a  great 
many  limestone  bowlders,  similar  to  those  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  Dakota  lode  near  Bannack.    Mr.  Aiken,  the  superintendent  and 
one  of  the  owners,  has  furnished  the  following  data :  There  are  four 
ahafts  sunk  upon  and  near  the  vein,  only  two  of  which  struck  it.    One 
of  the  latter  is  148  feet  deep,  and  had  ore  in  all  the  way  except  a  few 
feet  near  the  top.    At  the  depth  spoken  of  the  vein  suddenly  contracted, 
fhe  smaJl  seam  remaining  dipping  to  the  northwest.    This  was  not  fol- 
low^ farther.    At  a  depth  of  82  feet  in  this  shaft  there  was  a  level  run 
towards  the  northeast  for  300  feet.    There  was  an  ore-body  mined  out 
here  80  feet  deep  and  from  45  to  55  feet  wide.    Below  the  depth  of  85 
feet  the  vein  was  full  of  loose  bowlders,  lying  in  the  soft  ore.    When  the 
depth  of  148  feet  was  reached  in  this  sliaft,  the  wide  and  high  ore-cham- 
ber in  the  level  above,  which  had  been  poorly  timbered,  caved  in  for  a 
leogth  of  250  feet.    This  happened  during  the  time  that  Kowlan  and 
Pbusted  worked  the  vein.    After  this  the  mine  remained  idle  for  some 
liiie.    The  present  working-shaft,  like  one  or  two  others,  was  originally 
ttikas  a  prospecting-shafL    It  is  located  in  the  granite,  below  the  lime- 
rtone,  and  was  first  sunk  to  a  depth  of  90  feet.    From  here  Mr.  Aiken 
tove  a  tnnnd  in  the  limestone  along  the  granite  wall  450  feet  long 
toward  the  ore  left  in  the  300-foot  level  mentioned  above.    He  found 
here  a  body  of  ore  11  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  on  which  he  stoped 
downward  away  from  the  shaft  and  found  water.  He  timbered  the  open- 
iag  made,  and  followed  the  vein  a  short  distance  northward,  where 
we  increasing  number  of  loose  bowlders  in  the  ore  stopped  his  progress. 
Aere  was  no  other  course  left  now,  but  to  sink  the  shaft  lower  in  order 
to  drain  the  stopes.    Pumping  and  hoisting  machinery  was  then  put  up, 
the  shaft  was  sunk  20  feet  deeper,  and  this  drained  the  stopes  for  a  dis- 
taaee  of  nearly  500  feet  through  the  loose  vein-matter  without  any  other 
oommunication  being  established.    Laterthe  shaft  was  sunk  still  40  feet 
deeper,  and  a  drift  was  run  in  northwest  for  about  20  feet,  which  carried 
it  to  loose  material  and  drained  all  the  ground  above  this  level  effectually. 
An  incline  was  then  sunk  from  the  upper  level,  near  its  northeast  end,  to  a 
depth  of  60  feet.    This  encountered  an  ore-body  30  feet  deep,  from  55  to 
Mfeet  wide,  and  extending  about  150  feet  farther  north  than  the  old 
itopes,  wMch  was  rapidly  removed.  This  ore-body  pitched  to  the  south- 
euL    In  the  lowest  part  of  the  incline  the  water  was  very  troublesome^ 
Xhe  main  shaft  was  then  sunk  about  60  feet  deeper  in  granite,  and 
from  here  a  drift  was  driven  toward  the  incline.    This  struck  V\mfiy- 
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stone  in  20  feet,  and  not  until  it  struck  a  seam  at  a  distance  of  95  feet 
from  tbe  shaft  did  it  drain  the  incline,  which  was  subsequently  sunk 
somewhat  deeper,  the  ore-body  retaining  its  width.  It  was  stopped 
on  account  of  many  loose  boulders,  which  were  found  in  the  bottom.  The 
maiu  shaft  is  at  present  240  feet  deep,  and  from  it  across-cut  was  being 
run  in  the  summer,  which  was  then  in  125  feet,  and  it  was  expected  that 
in  25  feet  more  the  vein  would  be  reached.  This  drift  will  have  45  to  55 
feet  of  stoping-ground  above  it  in  the  greater  part  of  the  mine.  The 
ore  near  the  suiface  from  this  mine  was  so  decomposed  and  rich  that 
Messrs.  Aiken,  Stowe  &  Pierson,  the  original  owners,  could  before 
they  had  a  mill,  wash  out  $50,000  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  creek  below. 
The  following  statements  in  regard  to  this  district,  and  especially  tbe 
Gable  mine,  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cameron  at  the  end  of  the  year: 


Return  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Moose  Creek  mining  dis- 
trict, Deer  Lodge  County^  Montana  Territory,  for  tlie  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871.  Reported  by  D.  Cameron,  book-keeper  for  8.  Cameron  & 
Co. 

Mill,  Hanauer ;  owner,  A.  Hanauer ;  location.  Cable  City ;  mine,  At- 
lantic Cable ;  gold  lode ;  number  of  tons  of  ore,  1,646 ;  average  yield, 
$22.38 ;  total  product,  $36,839.45 ;  time  of  running,  66  days ;  average 
number  of  st^unps  running,  20;  whole  number  of  stamps  in  mill,  20; 
I)ower,  steam,  40  horse-power. 

Remarks. — The  Atlantic  Cable  mine  was  discovered  in  1867  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Aiken,  and  soon  afterward  passed  into  the  control  of  W.  Nowlan, 
esq.  This  gentleman,  being  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  in  Helena, 
probably  did  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  timbering  and  working  of  the 
mine  which  it  required  and  deserved,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it 
was  worked  very  expensively  and  timbered  badly,  which  finally  resulted 
in  its  corai)letely  caving  in,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  closed  up  for 
a  period  of  ten  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  was  re-opened 
by  S.  Cameron  &  Co.,  who  are  now  working  it.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  many  drawbacks  to  a  successful  working  of  the  mine,  in  the 
way  of  extremely  bad  management  and  prolonged  and  complicated 
litigation,  this  mine  has  produced,  since  its  discovery,  about  $400,000. 

The  company  commenced  running  a  tunnel  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  have  run  it  600  feet.  This  tunnel  when  com- 
pleted will  be  about  1,000  feet,  and  will  tap  the  mine  at  a  depth  of  300 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  Miners'  and  Mechanics'  Tunnel  Company 
commenced  running  a  tunnel,  in  order  to  tap  this  same  lode,  three  years 
ago.  This  tunnel  is  now  in  a  distance  of  1,000  feet,  and  when  completed 
will  be  about  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  will  tap  the  mine  at  a  depth  of 
375  feet  from  the  surface. 

List  of  live  mining  claims  in  Moose  Creek  mining  district,  Deer  Lodge 
County,  Montana  Territory,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1872.  Reported 
by  D.  Cameron,  book-keeper  for  S.  Cameron  &  Co. 

Name,  Atlantic  Cable  mine ;  owner,  S.  Cameron  &  Co. ;  character, 
lode;  course,  northeast  and  southwest  in  depth;  dip,  southeast;  di- 
mensions of  claim,  2,200  feet,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  240  feet  dee[),  is 
sunk  in  the  center  of  the  claim ;  country-rock,  granite ;  vein-matter, 
crystallized  limestone,  feldspar,  and  iron-ore,  which  contains  occasionally 
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mps  of  iron  and  copper  sulpharets ;  ore,  decomposed  quartz  anil  free 
>ld ;  value  per  ton,  $22.38,  average  value  during  the  year. 
Bemarks. — The  quartz  from  this  mine  is  conveyed  up  an  incline  of 
•  feet  by  means  of  a  windlass,  thence  througli  a  tunnel,  500  feet,  to  the 
aft,  up  which  it  is  hoisted  by  means  of  steam  hoisting-works;  engine, 
I  horse-power.  The  mine  is*  drained  by  a  double-acting  force-pump, 
dich  is,  however,  of  too  small  a  size  for  an  emergency'.  In  consc- 
ience of  mine  being  flooded  last  8i>ring,  from  a  water-ditch,  it  was 
and  necessary  te  stop  operations  about  three  and  a  half  months,  and 
farther  delay  of  several  months  was  occasioned  in  consequence  of  the 
jcessity  of  running  a  new  tunnel,  95  feet  lower  down,  which  will 
reatly  reduce  the  mining  cost  of  ore. 

The  average,  $22.38,  as  given  above,  although  correct  for  the  time 
pecified,  is  not  a  correct  average  value  of  the  ore  taken  from  the  mine, 
inethoasand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  of  ore,  taken  from  said 
Qme  in  November  and  December  of  1870,  yielded  an  average  value  of 
i2d.41  per  ton,  which  is  not  more  than  a  fair  average  value  of  the  ore 
)roduced  by  the  mine,  so  far. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  mining  and  reducing  ores  in  Moose  CreeJc  district^  Deer 
Lodge  County^  Montana  Territory,  Reported  by  D.  Cameron^  book-keeper 
for  S.  Cameron  &  Co.j  January  1, 1872. 

Population  of  district,  150  x>ersons ;  wages  of  first-class  miners,  in 
SQmmer,  $4.50;  in  winter,  $4  per  day  without  board  ;  wages  of  second- 
class  miners,  in  summer,  $4 ;  in  winter,  $3.85  x>er  day,  without  board ; 
wages  of  surface  laborers,  mechanics,  same  afi  flrst-cla«s  miners; 
laborers,  same  as  second-class  miners ;  cost  of  lumber,  $50  per  1,000 
feet;  cost  of  mining-timber,  $250  per  1,000  feet,  running  measure ;  cost 
of  common  i)owder,  $7.50  per  keg,  delivered ;  cost  of  giant  powder, 
IL40  i)er  pound,  delivered ;  cost  of  quicksilver,  $1.25  per  pound,  de- 
livered 5  cost  of  freight  from  Deer  Lodge,  ftx)m  IJ  cents  to  2 J  cents  per 
pound ;  cost  of  fuel,  wood  delivered  at  mill,  $3.25  per  cord ;  cost  of 
10-stomp  mill,  California  pattern,  including  freight,  erection,  &c.,  about 
110,000;  cost  of  20-stamp  mill,  freight,  erection,  &c.,  about  $20,000; 
minimam  mining  cost  per  ton  of  ore,  $4,  exclusive  of  hauling,  which  costs 
90  cents  per  ton ;  mine  from  which  this  is  reported,  Atlantic  Cable  mine ; 
duuracter  of  rock  at  that  mine,  decomposed  free-gold  quartz,  with  small 
qoantity  of  copper  and  ir^)n  pyrites ;  depth  of  mine,  240  feet ;  maximum 
inimng  cost,  per  ton,  $7;  minimum  reduction  cost,  $4;  name  of  mill, 
Banauer;  number  of  stamps,  twenty;  character  of  process  employed, 
copperplates;  maximum  milling  cost,  $5 ;  average  mining  cost  per  ton, 
15.50;  average  milling  cost  per  ton,  $4.50;  average  yield  of  ore  for  the 
Tear,  $22.38  per  ton. 

Behabks. — ^Average  width  of  the  vein,  from  surface  to  present  depth, 
is  60  feet,  although  the  granite  walls  which  incase  the  vein-matter  are 
about  200  feet  apart,  but  on  the  southwest  side  there  is  a  deposit  of 
crystallized  limestone  of  140  feet  in  width. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  is  diagonally  cut  by  the  Cable  vein,  and 
for  more  than  one  thousand  yards  below,  it  is  probably  the  richest  pla- 
cer ground  in  this  part  of  Montana.  In  view  of  the  softness  of  that 
Tdn,  and  the  thick  layer  of  detritus  which  covers  the  whole  slope,  it  is 
astonishing  that  nobody  should  have  before  thought  of  embarking  in 
Qie  enterprise  of  washing  down  the  gravel.  It  was  only  during  thelast 
Kason  that  Mr.  Conrad  Kohrs,  a  shrewd  business  man  from  DeerLodge^ 
(ecored  the  right  to  the  whole  ground,  and  brought  vfatet  t^Vfeitwsi^ 
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•distanceby  a  dilch  which  cost  him  $10,000.  This  was  not  finished,  ui 
late  intlie  summer,  and  was  especially  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  lay 
a  considerable  distance  of  flume  where  the  ditch  crossed  the  Gable  l 
twice  on  the  same  hill.  The  hydraulics  could  therefore  be  run  only  ei 
weeks  before  the  first  snow-falls,  about  October  1,  efiectually  closed 
work  for  the  season.  At  the  same  time  the  ditch  gave  way  in  Rev( 
places,  but  this  has  since  been  repaired,  and  no  further  trouble  in  ' 
direction  is  anticipated.  During  the  eight  weeks  of  actual  worli 
twenty-two  thousand  cubic  yards  of  ground  were  washed,  which  yiel 
$18,000,  or  81  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  free  gold.  Besides  this  c 
70  tons  of  float  quartz  from  the  Gable  lode,  in  much  of  which 
gold  is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  picked  up  at  the  tail-r 
The  ground  so  far  has  been  15  feet  deep  to  granite  bed-rock.  Late 
the  season  Mr.  Kohrs  has  sold  one-haJif  interest  in  the  water-righl 
$27,000. 

From  the  few  placer  camps  lying  still  further  north  in  this  conn 
have  not  received  satisfactory  information  up  to  the  time  of  this  writ 
In  the  fall,  while  I  was  in  the  Territory,  the  water-supply  was  repo: 
short,  and  the  yield  up  to  that  time  not  as  good  as  the  year  before, 
same  was  reported  to  me  from  the  placer  mines  on  Gedar  Greek,  in! 
soula  Gounty,  which  before  that  time  had  eT\joyed  a  short-lived  pro6 
ity.  The  gold  was  said  to  occur  very  i)ockety,  and  a  great  many  mil 
had  left  the  diggings. 

In  the  Flint  Creek  silver  district^  which  at  one  time  created  so  n 
excitement,  work  has  been  just  snfi^ciently  prosecuted  to  keep  aliv< 
interest  in  those  mines.  Mr.  Gole  Saunders,  who  is  largely  interei 
•here,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  statement  in  regar 
this  district. 

Flint  Creek  district, — Situated  twenty-five  miles  above  the  mout 
Flint  Greek  is  what  is  known  as  Flint  Creek  mining  district.  Itia 
of  the  most  promising  silver-quartz  camps  in  Montana.  It  was  dis 
ered  and  brought  to  notice  in  the  spring  of  1866  by  a  party  of  prosp 
ors  under  the  leadership  of  Gbarles  W.  Frost,  and  the  district  organi 
although  a  prospector  named  Horton  had  previously  visited  the  pi 

The  original  locations  that  gave  life  to  tbe  place,  and  caused  a  st 
pede  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  were  the  Gomanche,  Poor  Man's  i 
Gomanche  Extension,  Gliff,  Speckled  Trout,  Kitty  Clyde,  and  H 
Rich  silver-ore  being  exhibited  in  Helena  and  other  points  in  the  T< 
tory,  attracted  the  attention  of  practical  raeif  from  Washoe  and  a 
silver-mining  places  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  specimens  of  ore  ex 
ited  by  Frost  being  so  extremely  rich,  caused  the  wildest  exciten 
and  a  general  rush  to  the  new  "Silverado.''  The  Saint  Louis  and  3 
tana  Mining  Company  erected  a  10-stamp  mill  in  1867,  supplied  ^ 
Wheeler  pans  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  complete  Washoe  mill, 
rich  croppings  of  the  Hope  and  Comanche  were  run  through, 
yielded  from  $40  to  $100  per  ton.  From  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
owners  of  the  mill  to  acquire  the  most  valuable  mines  of  the  camp,  a 
tern  of  "  freeze-out"  was  commenced  that  speedily  blasted  the  nan: 
the  richest  quartz  camp  in  Montana,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
tune-hunters  who  had  fiockenl  there.  The  mill  having  been  closed  d 
was  taken  as  the  best  evidence  of  its  "  failure,"  and  Philipsburg  bee 
deserted  except  by  the  original  discoverers,  who  had  remained  fin 
their  '<  first  love,"  believing  that  time  and  railroads  would  cause  a  re 
nition  of  the  value  of  their  mines,  and  that  capital  would  be  offeree 
the  manipulation  of  the  same. 

For  the  past  three  years  developments  have  been  pushed  steadil 
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he  limited  force  of  men  who  remained.  The  Eastern  Comanche,  Poor 
ilan's  Joy,  Speckled  Tront,  and  Franklin  have  been  more  or  less  devel- 
oped, showing  bodies  of  rich  ore  varying  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to 
.0  feet. 

The  Eastern  Comanche  has  been  stripped  on  the  surface  a  distance 
»f  1,200  feet,  showing  a  continuous  body  of  ore.  Three  shafts  have  been 
unk  in  it,  the  deepest  being  75  feet.  A  tunnel  is  now  being  pnshed  on 
he  Discovery  with  gratifying  results,  showing  a  body  about  8  feet 
hick  that  is  believed  will  mill  $50  per  ton. 

The  Cordova  also  shows  good  indications  of  a  strong  vein. 

The  Poor  Man's  Joy  has  been  opened  on  the  surface  for  several  hun- 
Ired  feet,  and  ore  of  extreme  richness  was  shipped  to  Newark,  New 
Tersey,  and  to  Berlin,  Prussia.  The  owners  have  never  reported  the 
field  of  the  ore  shipped,  (20  tons,)  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at 
least  $500  per  ton.  The  same  ore  yielded  $100  per  ton  in  the  Saint 
Louis  Mill  without  selection,  (49  tons.)  Antimony  and  lead  prevailed 
In  this  mine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  mill  process  failed  to 
lave  30  per  cent  of  the  assay,  and  further  working  was  suspended. 

The  Speckled  Trout  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  on  the  Discovery 
of  85  feet  in  depth.  At  50  feet  a  level  was  run  east  GO  feet,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  another  level  was  run  east  70  feet.  The  ore-seam 
averages  in  width  from  2  feet  to  10  feet,  and  the  latest  workings  in  the 
mine  show  a  heavy  body  of  rich  ore  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any 
eoimtry.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena  for  shipment  during  the 
past  summer.  It  was  sent  to  Beno,  San  Francisco,  and  Swansea, 
kesults,  as  far  as  heard  from,  leave  handsome  dividends  above  the  cost] 
of  shipping,  though  five  hundred  miles  of  land  transportation  in  wagons 
from  Philipsburg  to  the  railroad  is  a  heavy  tax  on  shipments  of  ore. 
Two  kinds  of  ore  are  found  here,  one  being  similar  to  the  Comstock 
ore,  containing  sulphurets  and  chlorides  of  silver,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
i^lead  with  quartz  and  spar  as  gangue.  These  ores  have  been  worked 
practically  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  fine  assay,  but  owing  to  the  diflficulty 
of  having  ores  worked  in  the  Saint  Louis  Mill,  except  at  ruinous  prices 
for  crushing,  but  small  quantities  have  been  treated.  The  second  class 
<^ore  spoken  of  is  what  is  known  as  ^^base,"  containing  galena,  manga- 
neae,  arsenic,  antimony,  with  small  quantities  of  copper  and  sulphurets 
of  silver,  being  similar  to  many  of  the  ores  of  the  Keese  Biver  country 
in  Nevada.  An  attempt  to  work  them  over  in  blast-furnaces  was  made 
last  year  by  Mr.  Cole  Saunders,  who,  in  conjunction  with  other  parties, 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  Cole  Saunders  Silver-Concentrating 
C(Nnpany.  They  erected  two  furnaces,  the  blast  being  furnished  by  a 
Btordevant  fan.  A  Dodge  crusher  to  crush  the  ores,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
other  appliances  necessary  to  make  a  complete  smeltiug-works  were 
procured.  It  was  found  after  starting  that  the  fiuxes  of  iron  and  galena, 
fiiat  had  been  calculated  on,  could  not  be  had  in  quantities  to  keep  the 
works  running ;  and  after  a  number  of  inefi'ectual  attempts  to  run  the 
hmaces  the  process  was  pronounced  a  failure,  and  smelting  as  a 
'^business"  was  abandoned.  Not  in  the  least  discouraged,  this  company 
leased  their  mines  and  works  to  the  Imperial  Silver  Mining  Company, 
C(donel  J.  J.  Lyon,  superintendent,  and  the  furnaces  have  been  removed 
in  the  last  four  months,  and  a  5-stamp  mill  for  dry  crashing  has  been 
Elected.  This  mill  is  now  complete,  and  has  been  running  for  the  last 
nonth  (December,  1871)  with  gratifying  success,  or,  to  express  myself 
more  correctly,  at  least  it  api)ears  a  success,  as  bullion  is  being  produced, 
and  the  works  are  steadily  running.    The  ore  is  crushed  dr^  axv^xo^sX^^ 
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in  reverberatory  furnaces  and  cbloridized,  about  10  per  cent,  of  sat-^ 
being  used  in  tbe  operation.  It  is  tben  amalgamated  in  Freiberg  barrel^>^ 
There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  true  way  to  work  the  ores  of  this  campp. 
The  expense  is  great,  but  the  success  is  certain.    Salt  can  be  delivered 
here  in  the  summer  months  for  6  cents  a  pound ;  wood  $4  a  cord ;  labor 
$3.50  and  $4  per  day,  currency. 

It  is  believed  the  following  figures  cover  the  expense  of  running  a  5- 
stamp  mill  and  working  the  ores  as  above  stated :  I 

2    engineers,  $3.50  and  $4  per  day $7  50 

2  feeders,  $3. 50  per  day 7  00 

3  roasters,  $4  per  day 12  00 

1    extra  man 3  50 

1^  cords  wood  for  engine,  $4 1 6  00 

li  cords  wood  for  farnace,  $4 6  00 

10  per  cent,  alt  on  3  tons,  being  600  pounds  per  day,  at  6  cents 36  00 

Lignts  and  oils 1  00 

Loss  2  pounds  quicksilver  to  ton,  or  on  3  tons,  6  pounds,  at  $1 6  00 

Dailyexpenso 85  00 

The  works  having  a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  day,  this  shows  an  average 
cost  of  reduction  of  $28.33  per  ton.  A  lOstamp  mill  would  reduce  t£e 
expense  per  ton  at  least  one-third. 

The  above  figures  show  about  the  cost  of  running  in  the  Impeiia], 
Mill  as  now  constructed,  but  by  adding  any  of  the  improved  roastiDg- 
furnaces,  now  in  use  in  Fevada,  the  expense  could  be  very  materially 
decreased.  The  Speckled  Trout  ore  is  being  worked,  at  present,  bot  as 
the  returns  are  not  made  public  they  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Bumor 
places  their  yield  at  $100  to  $150  per  ton. 

The  "  leaching  process,''  as  explained  in  Kiistel,  will  have  a  practi- 
cal trial  here  this  winter,  as  Colonel  Lyon  at  present  is  preparing  vats,  &c, 
necessary  to  make  the  experiment.  JS^umerous  tests  in  a  small  way  have 
proved  successful,  and  it  is  believed  the  same  results  will  be  met  with 
on  a  larger  scale. 

James  A.  Brown,  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  h.as  a  number  of  men  at  work 
this  winter  prospecting  ledges  in  the  camp  with  a  view  of  leasing  tbe 
Saint  Louis  Mill  or  of  erecting  a  new  one  in  the  spring.  As  far  as  de- 
veloped the  ledges  show  well,  and  several  thousand  tons  of  rich  ore  are 
already  on  the  dumps  and  in  the  levels  ready  for  hoisting. 

Another  season,  it  is  confidently  expected  to  show  a  flourishing  camp 
with  weekly  shipments  of  silver  buUfon  that  will  rival  the  successfol 
districts  of  jS^evada  and  Colorado. 

EASTERN  MONTANA. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  mining  districts  around  Vir- 
ginia  City,  in  the  Jeflferson  Valley,  near  Ilelena,  and  between  Helea^ 
and  Bozeman. 

With  regard  to  the  valley  of  the  Upi)cr  Madison  or  Fire  Hole  EiveT^ 
and  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  it  i^ 
sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  they  do  not  promise  anything  ti)  tl»^ 
miner  except  sulphur,  fire-clays,  and  natural  cements.  An  account  cfi- 
this  region,  prepared  after  personal  examination,  is  omitted  from  tbi^ 
report  on  account  of  the  more  detailed  description  about  to  be  published! 
by  the  Government  in  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  Stated 
Geologist,  acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  j 

I  can  say  little  about  the  placer  mines.  They  continued  to  be  active//  J 
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throQgh  the  season,  and  their  prodact  was  not  less  than  in 
years;  but  there  is  little  to  note,  beyond  changes  of  ownership, 
Aon  to  what  has  been  fully  set  forth  concerning  the  different 
in  my  former  reports. 

Creeh — ^As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
productive  gulch  diggings,  the  quartz-mining  industry  around 
I  City  has  been  developed  slowly  and  with  many  failures.  Sev- 
ses  may  bo  adduced  for  this  almost  universal  phenomenon.  Al- 
lining  attracts  a  population  usually  without  capital  and  not 
f  experienced  in  the  very  different  requirements  and  risks  of 
niuiug.  Not  realizing  the  complex  nature  and  amount  of  the 
s  attending  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  ores,  the  gulch 
s  ai)t  to  be  over-sanguine  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  veins, 
underrate  the  difficulty  of  working  them  to  permanent  profit. 
?r,  in  isolated  districts  like  those  of  Montana,  there  is  frequently 
sing  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  way  of 
ning  the  best  machinery  and  processes;  and  the  miner  frequently 
lis  time  and  money  in  experiments  which  have  long  ago  been 
1  unnecessary.  Again,  the  cost  of  freight  operates  strongly  to 
ge  the  adoption  of  all  sorts  of  patent  machines,  on  account  of 
eapness  and  portability.  Another  serious  trouble  is  the  high 
wages,  coupled  with  the  irregular  supply  of  labor.  Miners  are 
ined  to  work  steadily  at  any  one  place.  They  take  employment 
le  gulches  are  dry,  or  when  bad  luck  has  left  them  without  the 
o  go  ^^  prospecting."  As  soon  as  the  favorable  season  or  the 
lation  of  a  little  money  permits  them  to  try  their  luck  again, 
3  off  for  new  fields.  It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  under  such 
tances  a  regular  industry  like  deep  mining.  Finally,  there  has 
.  Montana,  at  least  the  usual  proi>ortion  of  wild  investment  by 
capitalists,  reckless  mismanagement  by  incompetent  or  dishon- 
Qts,  and  plundering  by  everybody  of  the  non-resident  owners, 
m  to  be  considered  '^  fair  game"  in  many  mining  districts ;  and 
Id  be  added  that  the  locators  of  veins  here,  as  everywhere  in 
st,  attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  undeveloped  property — an 
[lich  the  folly  of  capitalists  ha«  done  much  to  encourage, 
of  the  mountain  districts  around  Virginia  City  will  doubtless 
in  time  the  seats  of  productive  industry.  A  few  good  mines 
en  already  developed,  though  sadly  expensive  failures,  from  one 
!  of  the  causes  just  enumerated,  have  been  too  frequent, 
cock  in  Alder  Gulch  is  mainly  feldspathic  gneiss,  in  which  horn- 
mica,  graphite,  and  garnets  occur.  Lava  (of  which  there  are 
rerflows  in  the  neighborhood)  crosses  in  several  places.  At  the 
ad  of  the  gulch,  the  gold  in  the  gravel  is  traced  up  to  the  edge 
apparently  overlying  limestone  of  Bald  Mountain,  and  it  has 
serted  that  the  auriferous  channel  actually  runs  under  the  lime- 
but  this  is,  €1  priorL  unlikely,  and  not  supported  by  proof.  The 
le  abounds  in  fossils,  (Devonian  t)  and  is  indubitably  older  than 
ncies  which  carved  the  present  water-channels,  and  filled  them 
avel  and  boulders.  GHiere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  source 
^old  in  Alder  Gulch  was  the  auriferous  veins  in  the  gneiss  and 
f  the  mountains.  That  the  gulch  has  proved  enormously  rich, 
le  veins  are  but  moderately  so,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
al  law  of  the  concentration  of  gold  in  alluvial  deposits.  The 
f  the  gulch,  its  tortuous  windings,  its  intersection  of  the  rocks 
»as  angles,  and  the  great  denudation  of  the  surface,  have  co-op- 
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erated  to  concentrate  in  a  comparatiTely  small  space  a  large  amoaat  ^i 
tbe  precions  metal. 

Swrnmit  diatriot,  abont  eight  miles  np  Alder  Creek  fh>m  Virginia  Ci^, 
contains  several  mines  and  mills.  The  Ore  Cache  is  the  leading  mine,  i 
It  is  sitaated  on  Grant  Hill,  near  the  head  of  Alder.  Tbe  rein  nuB 
into  the  hill,  north  10^  east  by  compass,  dipping  G5°  to  70°  vest.  IX  ' 
is  variable  in  width,  ranging  from  a  mere  seam  np  to  1  feet  as  mazimnm. 
The  quartz  is  blnish  and  whitish  gra;, 
associated  with  some  feldspar  and  gar- 
nets, and  carrying  free  gold  and  some 
iron  pyrites.  It  yields  by  mill  proceK 
$16  to  $60  per  ton.  The  mine  has  been 
irregularly  opened,  and  worked  rather 
for  immediate  results  than  permanent 
convenience  and  productiveness — apol- 

4  icy  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  refc»in. 
I  The  principal  useful  workings  at  the 
J      time  of  my  visit  in  July  were  two  drift- 

5  tunnels  from  the  face  of  the  bill.  The 
To  upper  tunnel  is  600  feet  long  and  abont 
I  100  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  Tbe 
n       first  380  feet  are  on  the  vein,  and  the 

I  J  AvMlable  ore  above  the  tunnel  has  beei 

I I  worked  out  for  this  distance.  The  vein 
I  J  is  lost  in  the  last  120  feet,  and  it  is  not 
f  ^  worth  while  to  bunt  for  it  here,  as  tbe 
a  g  lower  tunnel  will  follow  it  with  gieater 
^9  certainty,  and  open  Up  twice  the  amouit 

of  ground  per  running  foot.  The  eitrac- 
tion  of  ore  was  carried  on  in  Jaly 
through  the  upper  tunnel,  by  means  of 
winzes  and  stopes  below  the  leveL  One 
winze,  120  feet  from  the  tunnel-mootb, 
was  over  80  feet  deep ;  another,  3iU 
feet  from  the  tunuel-mouth,  was 30  fcet 
deep.  The  vein  between  them  is  some- 
what pinched  (at  P.)  A  few  hondnd 
tons  of  ore,  standing  in  the  stopes  con- 
nected with  these  winzes,  constitnted 
at  that  time  the  available  reserves; 
but  the  comi>letion  of  the  lower  tunnel 
was  expected  to  open  at  once  a  con- 
siderable amouBt  of  ground.  This  tun- 
nel, begiiiuing  100  feet  further  soaA 
than  the  upper  one,  was  iu  320  feet,  hav- 
ing already  passed  under  the  first  wince 
and  stopes.  A  connection  was  soon  to  bo  made,  and  the  ore  extraction 
carried  on,  without  hoisting,  through  the  lower  tunnel.  TheoreffU 
transported  by  wagons,  over  a  binding  grfedp,  two  miles,  to  the  mill  in 
the  valley  1,000  feet  below ;  but  it  was  intended  to  build  an  incline 
irom  tlje  tunnel-mouth  down  the  face  of  tbe  hill,  directly  into  a  side 
gnlcb,  and  deliver  the  ore  »t  the  bottom,  only  a  Bbort  distance,  by  a  good 
road,  from  the  mill.  The  daily  product  was  then  three  wagon-loads,  or 
between  6  and  9  tons. 

The  ore  is  worked  in  the  Excelsior  Mill  of  Mr.  John  IIow,  who  is  also 
apriiicjpalownerofthe  mine.  The  mill  has  fifteen  stamps  of  GOO  pounds 
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I,  drop  8  to  12  inches,  rate  about  60  per  minate.  The  average  ca- 
ty  is  15  tons  daily,  or  about  1.1  ton  per  horse-power  developed.  The 
ITS  are  cast  on  the  stems,  a  bad  arrangement,  as  it  prevents  any 
nation  of  the  drop,  which  consequently  remainsunalterable,  except  as 
irregularly  changed  by  the  wear  of  shoes  and  dies.  Amalgamation 
irried  on  in  the  battery  and  npon  copper-plated  aprons.  Blankets 
used,  and  the  blanket-washings  are  treated  in  two  arrastras.  The 
ugs  are  collected  in  a  reservoir,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
L  them  in  a  Wheeler  pan.    The  experiment  was  unsuccessful,  prob- 

because  the  settler  used  was  much  too  small.  Ten  stamps  of  the 
were  running  on  Oro  Cache  ore,  and  the  rest  on  second-class  rock 
I  the  Kearsarge. 

I;her  veins  in  Summit  district  are  the  Kearsarge,  (ore  at  present  low 
e,)  Keystone,  (not  then  vigorously  worked,  but  highly  spoken  of,) 
on,  Polar  Star,  &c.  The  Excelsior  Mill  was  the  only  one  running ; 
Hawkeye,  (Postlethwait's,)  with  fifteen  stamps,  and  the  Lucas, 
xpensive  20-8tamp  mill,  were  idle.  Southmaid's  Mill,  an  alligator- 
her  of  some  kind,  ran  a  short  time  and  broke  the  machinery, 'which 
aever  been  repaired. 

couple  of  miles  below  Summit,  in  Alder  Gulch,  is  a  curious  water- 
sr  derrick  which  deserves  mention.    The  power  is  transmitted  more 

40  feet  by  means  of  a  rope  from  a  small  overshot  wheel  to  the 
)y8  of  the  crane,  which  serves  to  lift  the  heavy  boulders  out  of  the 
b,  and  thus  afford  access  to  the  gravel  and  bedrock. 
1  the  opposite  side  of  Grant  Hill  from  the  Oro  Cache  is  Spring 
kj  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  New  York  and  Montana  (Col- 
McClure's)  Company.  It  is  believed  that  the  Oro  Cache  vein  ex- 
s  through  the  hill  to  this  gulch.  The  company  referred  to  spent  a 
t  deal  of  money,  and  is  said  to  have  extracted  $60,000  from  Oro 
le  ore.  But  it  failed  disastrously,  and  the  property  has  been  sold 
ir  execution.  It  consists  of  a  village  of  deserted  houses,  and  a  mill, 
lining  two  Chilian  grinders  and  (originally)  sixteen  heavy  iron  cyl- 
*8  for  amalgamation.  A  portion  of  the  cylinders  were  afterwa^ 
ved  to  the  Connor  Mill  in  Brown's  Gulch. 

'.  Christinot  has  opened  in  Spring  Gulch  a  vein  4  to  6  feet  wide, 
llel  with  the  Oro  Cache.    The  quartz  was  expected  to  yield  at  least 
>er  ton,  and  to  be  worked  in  the  mill  above  mentioned. 
1  the  veins  oi)ened  in  Summit  and  Spring  Gulch  districts  appear  to 

the  same  strike  as  the  countr^'-rock  (gneiss) — say,  north  10°  or  20^ 

own?8  Oulch,  entering  the  main  valley  several  miles  below  Virginia 
from  the  south,  presents  veins  of  a  different  direction,  (north  67° 
o  west;)  the  course  of  the  country-rock  I  did  not  determine.  The 
important  of  these  veins  carry  silver,  with  some  gold.  The  Pacific 
:e  (strike  north  57^  west,  dip  70^  north)  has  a  maximum  width  of 
et,  pinching  in  places  to  3  feet  and  less.  It  carries  fine  antimonial 
}ulpharet  ores  of  silver,  with  specimens  containing  native  silver,  in 
and  leaf  form.  There  is  apparently  no  galena.  The  claim  of  Mr. 
son  and  his  associates,  1,100  feet  oh  the  ledge,  is  opened  with  two 
rtannels,  one  70  feet  below  the  other,  and  a  shaft  on  the  ledge  con- 
ng  with  the  latter.  A  good  deal  of  ground  (considering  the  great 
b  of  the  vein)  is  available  for  stoping.  The  total  product  up  to  my 
in  July  had  been  about  250  tons.  The  owners  being  without  cap- 
were  working  in  a  small  way,  treating  the  ore  without  selection,  in 
all  x)an,  by  raw  amalgamation.  The  pan  waS'Set  in  the  gulch  and 
by  water-power,  being  charged  in  the  morning,  and  Mt  t/^  \\»^1 
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until  the  men  returned  from  work.  It  worked  about  2  tons  per  week, 
extracting  $60  per  ton.  As  this  method  of  treatment  does  not 
reach  anything  but  the  native  silver  and  free  gold,  (there  being  probably 
no  decomi>osition  of  the  sulphurets  or  antimoniarets,)  of  course  a  large 
l)art  of  the  value  of  the  ore  is  thus  wasted.  An  aiTastra,  formerly  used, 
extracted  $70  per  ton.  Some  G  tons  of  selected  ore,  to  be  shipped  in 
sacks,  via  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  was  estimated  to  contain  300 
ounces  of  auriferous  silver,  worth  $2  to  S3  per  ounce.  The  owners  pre- 
ferred this  course  to  that  of  sending  the  ore  to  Argenta,  where  there 
are  smelting- works,  because  at  the  latter  place  the  prices  paid  for  ore 
are  not  so  favorable  to  the  miner.  The  freight  account  would  stand 
about  as  follows :  To  Corinne,  by  empty  returning  freight* teams,  $20  to 
830  per  ton  5  from  Corinne  to  San  Francisco,  via  Central  Pacific  Hailroad, 
$15  to  $17  per  ton  in  car-loads  of  10  tons.  Freight  from  Brown's  Gulcli 
or  Virginia  City  to  Argenta,  at  least  $20  per  ton,  by  special,  teams. 

This  statement  aHords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  and 
commercial  effects  of  a  railroad.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  400  miles  dis- 
tant, controls  and  cheapens  the  southward  freights,  because  it  is  the 
route  by  which  supplies  enter  the  Territory.  When  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific shall  have  entered  ]Montana,  all  the  freight  and  supply  trains  will 
move  from  the  line  of  that  road  into  the  various  mountain  districts,  and, 
returning  "  empty,"  will  afford  cheap  transportation  for  ores  to  centers 
of  reduction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  such  ores  as  those  of  the  Pacific 
mine,  just  described,  necessarily  require  smelting.  On  the  contrary) 
their  freedom  from  galena  indicates  their  suita.bility  for  amalgamation; 
but  they  must  certainly  be  first  subjected  to  chloridizing  roasting.  This 
may  be  done  in  reverberatories,  in  the  Bruckner  cylinder,  or  in  the  Stete- 
*  feldt  furnace.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  lack  of  intercommunication 
on  such  matters  among  our  mining  districts,  that  while  ores  of  exactly 
this  nature  have  been  successfully  reduced  for  years  in  Eastern  Nevada, 
they  should  have  been  considered  hopelessly  ix^frj^ctory  here.  One  at- 
tempt was  made  to  roast  them  with  salt,  in  connection  with  a  small  mill, 
(How's,)  the  mine-owners  offering  half  the  gross  proceeds  as  the  price 
of  reduction.  The  mill  contained  five  stamps,  two  Wheeler  &  Bandall 
pans,  (one  of  which  has  since  been  removed  to  the  Excelsior  Mill  at 
Summit,)  one  settler,  and,  in  a  shed  outside,  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
This  is  small  and  badly  constnicted.  The  chimney  is  not  bigger  than  a 
stove-pipe.  An  insi)ection  of  a  heap  of  "  roasted  ^.  ore  in  the  yard  showed 
that  tlie  work  was  ignorantly  performed,  and  suiliciently  explains  the 
failure  in  w  hich  this  experiment  resulted. 

The  Black  Ledge,  near  the  head  of  this  gulch,  is  said  to  be  wider  than 
the  Pacific,  but  not  so  rich.  I  did  not  enter  it,  there  being  no  one  abont 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  huge,  misshapen  shaft,  intricately  but  inse- 
curely timbered,  and  a  tunnel  from  the  shaft -monlh  into  the  hill,  are  the 
visible  workings.  The  quartz  on  the  dump  resembled  gold  rather  than 
silver  ore,  and  seemed  of  low  grade. 

Hot  Spring  district. — This  district,  once  a  scene  of  much  active  and 
speculative  mining,  has  passed  through  a  period  of  re-action,  and  is  now 
reviving  again.  Th(^  most  noted  mine  now  in  operation  is  the  Bed  Blnfii 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lown.  It  is  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale, 
of  Professor  Ilayden's  party,  who  visited  it  in  July,  1871:  Dip,  north; 
strike,  east  .and  west;  width,  2  to  7  feet;  country-rock,  hanging- wallj 
"  gray  gmnite ;''  foot- wall,  gneiss;  two  shafts,  lUO  feet  apart,  respect- 
ively 105  and  110  feet  deep,  connected  by  a  drift,  extending  45  feet  be- 
yond the  second  shaft,  getting  below  water-level.    The  ore  is  princi- 
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ed  jasper,  with  the  particles  of  metallic  gold  disseminated  through 
plainly  visible.  Below  this  jaspery  ore,  from  which  the  lode  re- 
its  name,  occur  galena  and  pyrites.  Dr.  Peale  obtained  also  spe- 
of  blue  chalcedony  and  semi-opal.  Approaching  the  hanging- 
e  ore  assumes  a  porphyritic  hahitusy  with  large  masses  of  bright 
per.  Tbe  ore  had  averaged,  for  six  months  preceding  July,  $60 
I.  Eight  men  were  employed  in  the  mine,  at  83  per  day. 
Rod  dwtrict  is  situated  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the 
on  Valley.  At  Iron-Rod  Station,  on  the  stage-road,  there  was  a 
i  arrastra  mill  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It 
•merly  been  running  at  Granite  Gulch, 
y  is  the  Stevens  &  Trivett  12-stamp 
nill,  which  I  found  idle,  on  account, 
said,  of  litigation  affecting  the  title 
Iron-Eod  mine  also. 
Iron-Rod  vein  runs  north  67^  east 
b5(P  southeast,  following  apparently 
dosing  granite  or  gneiss.  At  the 
►f  150  feet  the  dip  grows  steeper.  The 
tries  in  width  from  a  mere  seam  to  4 
[t  has  been  worked  more  or  lessibr  a 
e  horizontally  of  1,100  feet.  The 
n  shows  the  principal  works.  The 
!j  shaft  is  an  incline  of  360  feet;  g^ 
p  shaft,  700  feet  further  northeast,  is  **  g 
t  deep ;  and  300  feet  further  north-  |  g 
drift  begins,  running  southwest  into  |  a 
260  feet.  This  was  run  in  connection  l"^ 
lawsuit,  to  establish  the  continuity  1 1 
ein,  which  splits  on  the  surface  north-  S  ^ 
>m  the  second  shaft  mentioned,  but  %% 
58  at  slight  depth.  Northeast  of  the  |  ^ 
laft,  and  between  the  depths  of  100  ^^  £ 
0  feet,  (at  PP^)  the  vein  is  pinched —  t»  ^ 

: I 

las  not  been  explored.  The  ore  con- 
monite,  galena,  and  some  pyrites — a 
decomposed  and  indurated  quartzose 
ore.  It  yields  in  the  mill  from  $25  to 
jr  ton,  in  gold  .650  fine. 
Clipper,  owned  by  Porter,  Mant  & 
r,  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north- 
'  the  Iron-Rod,  with  a  similar  course 
).  The  ore  carries  much  free  gold, 
)  .675  fine,)  yielding  in  mill  as  high  as  $75  (average  $45)  per  ton, 
tngue  of  quartz  and  associated  limonite,  galena,  &c.  The  country- 
white  quartzite  and  gneiss. 

iiagram  shows  the  workings,  with  the  exception  of  the  stopes, 
[  could  not  inspect,  as  no  one  was  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  my 
Ore  was  pbtaiued,  it  was  said,  from  the  bottom  level  of  the  main 
The  tunnel  in  the  northeast  exposes  a  vein  having  simUar  course 
aracter  as  that  in  the  shafts.  As  shown  in  the  workings  the 
r  crevice  is  4  to  6  feet  wide,  and  the  pay-streak  varies  between  3 
and  3  feet, 
aien's  Falls,  supposed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Clipper,  to  tbftk 


r  long  a  distance  horizontally  is  not 
as  the  ground  between  the  main 
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northeast  beyond  a  small  galcb,  has  a  shaft  48  feet  deep,  and  a  level 
from  the  galch  west  of  the  shaft,  125  feet  long.  Good  ore,  yielding  as 
high  as  $100  per  ton,  has  been  found  in  x)ocket8. 


Profile  of  the  openings  In  the  Clipper  Mine,  Iron  Rod  lUstrict,  3Ioniimn. 
£xtnK  ofttoficsaotlLaoim.  6««]t»  2S0iL  lo  thiiaok. 

The  Pinchbeck,  north^/est  of  the  Clipper  and  parallel  with  it>  has  a 
shaft  85  feet  deep,  and  a  level  of  perhaps  125  feet,  miming  northeast 
from  the  shaft.  The  ore  is  good,  but  the  vein  is  narrow,  ranging  fron 
3  inches  to  1  foot,  (in  pockets.)  Operations  are  said  to  have  about  paid 
expenses. 

Northeast  of  the  Pinchbeck  are  several  mines,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently abandoned,  such  as  the  Queen  of  the  West,  (shaft  10  feet  only,) 
the  Flint-lock,  (low  grade ;  810  per  ton ;  vein  4  feet,)  and  the  Tolin,  or 
Saulsby  silver  mine.  The  latter  has  been  worked  with  more  energy  thaa 
wisdom  or  success.  Two  shafts,  100  and  125  feet  deeprespectivdy,  and 
a  level  between  them,  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  about  ^  tons 
of  ore,  of  which  3  tons  have  been  hauled  away,  and  the  rest  remains  at 
the  abandoned  mine.    The  dumps  give  no  evidence  of  value  in  the  ore. 

The  Nugget  lode,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Clipper,  strikes 
north  730  east  and  dips  65^  northwest.  The  vein  is  opened  by  two  levels, 
the  upper  one  about  50  feet  under  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  125  &6t 
long,  and  the  other  300  feet  long,  130  feet  below  the  summit.  By  rea- 
son of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  lower  level  is  not  far  beyond  the  upper 
at  its  remote  end,  though  so  much  longer.  A  shaft  50  feet  deep,  b^in- 
ning  on  the  hill-side  below  the  mouth  of  the  upper  level,  connects  wiA 
the  lower.  The  vein  varies  in  width  from  a  seam  to  4  or  5  feet ;  in  the 
upper  levels  from  2  to  4  feet ;  general  average  in  the  reserves  about  2| 
feet.  The  ground  opened  and  not  yet  stoped  contains  about  450  tons; 
the  ore  is  ferruginous  quartz,  carrying  free  gold  .760  fine,  and  eaaUy 
worked  in  mill,  with  a  reported  average  yield  of  $30  per  ton. 

The  Morning  Star  and  the  Bedford  are  two  promising  lodes,  carrying 
ferruginous  quartz  with  free  gold.  A  small  lot  of  the  ore  was  under  treat- 
ment at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  a  new  6-stamp  mill  of  Tripp  &  Aindee, 
erected  in  the  open  air  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  on  the  river-bank, 
between  Iron-Eod  and  Silver  Star,  about  two  miles  from  the  latter  plaoa 
This  mill  was  built  at  Saint  Louis,  and  is  run  by  water-power.  Hia 
stamps  wefgh  550  pounds,  and  drop  8  inches  24  to  48  times  per  minute, 
according  to  the  supply  of  water.  Capacity  4  tons  daily  j  efficiency 
probably  about  1.25  tons  daily  per  horse-power  developed.  The  ajnal- 
gamation  was  performed  chiefly  in  the  battery,  where  a  large  surface  of 
copper-plate  was  exposed ;  the  tailings  were  run  directly  into  the  Jef- 
ferson Kiver.  The  worst  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  mill  is  tbe 
fact  that  the  tappets  are  driven  tight  on  tapering  stamp-stems,  so 
that  their  position  cannot  be  changed,  either*  to  alter  the  drop  or  to 
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a  the  average  drop  when  the  wear  of  gboea  and  dies  woald  io- 
t  too  much.  The  mill  vas  expected  to  take  Kagget  ore  on  n 
contract,  at  $6  per  ton  for  working. 

Star  diitrict. — The  Morning  Star  and  Bedford  lodes  above 
to  are  properly  situated  in  Silver  Star  district,  which  borders 
i-liod  district^on  the  north.  The  monntain  range  continues  north- 
ong  the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson  Valley,  and  several  other 
I  between  Silver  Star  and  Helena  have 
>re  or  less  developed.  It  seems  to  be 
ing  characteristic  that  the  higher  parts 
Us  contain  gold-bearing  veins,  in  gran- 
Iss,  &c.,  while  below,  along  the  foot  of 
.,  limestone  crops  out,  with  silver-bear- 
)sits.    The  extent  of  the  argentiferous 

of  our  Western  States  and  Territories 
itone  has  been  already  demonstrated 
ry  great.  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
■.  Utah,  and  to  White  Fine  and  Eureka 
da,  to  show  that  the  productiveness  of 
posits  has  been  unsurpassed,  except 
[jotnstock ■  lode,  in  our  history;  and  I 
inced  that  similar  developments  will 

I  in  the  limestones  of  Montana.  Hith-  q 
wever,  these  silver  mines,  partioolarly  s  I 
hey  carried  galena,  have  been  but  lit-  rg* 
ted.  Possibly  the  town  of  Silver  Star  §  p 
iBme  from  one  of  these  discoveries.  At  ^  | 
it  derives  ita  support  and  its  fame  from  cp 
Qine,  the  celebrated  Green  Campbell.  «■  g 
nine  is  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  W  g 
The  vein  courses  north  85°  east  and  a 
Boath.     The  country-rock  is  gneiss,      S 

g  in  places  to  an  indurated  slate,  or      S 
d  trap,"  as  the  miners  call  it.     A  bed      | 
tone  is  seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below     > 
aSoD,  which  must  underlie,  not  very      k 
the  gneiss;  but  the  vein  seems  no-      g 
>  touch  the  limestoue,  and  is  probably      S 
lain  conformable  to  the  dip  and  comae      ^ 
louutry.     The  ore  and  the  walls  are 
.ecom posed   and   highly   ferruginous, 
t  ore  is  stained  with  copper.     Much 
mber  is  required  in  the  mine ;  but  the 

of  extraction  is  in  alt  other  respects 
ly  light,  as  no  part  of  the  workings 

penetrated  below  the  zone  of  decom- 
.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  in  the  whole  mine  is  10  feet, 
he  paystreak  (which  meanders  cnrionsly  from  side  to  side  in 
'ice,  aJid  is  only  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  general  reddish  and 
h  mass  of  crumbling  material,  by  an  initiated  and  practiced 
at  8  £eet.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  in  mill  has  ueeu  (17 
'  tbe  best  ore  has  yielited  (30  per  ton. 

II  be  seen  by  the  diagram,  the  mine  is  open  to  the  depth  of  120 
ere  it  is  drained  and  ventilated  by  a  long  tunnel,  which  serves 
transportation.    This  tnnnel  is  only  shown  in  the  sketeb  where 

the  vein.  Coming  from  tbe  southeast,  it  intersects  the  vein 
y  at  X.    Between  this  point  and  the  mouthof  theluuiv^V^^ 
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distance  of  some  800  feet ;  and  ontside  the  tniinel-inontb  there  is  a  tres- 
tle-work for  300  feet  further,  carryiog  the  track  to  the  damps.     This 
arrangement  secures  cheapness  of  extraction  down  to  the  tunnel-level 
But  it  is  now  necessary  to  extend  the  workings  below  this  level,  and  it 
is  unfortunate,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  so  long  an  adit  was  constmcted 
so  near  the  surface.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this 
soft  material  the  cost  of  drifting  is  not  nearly  what  it  would  be  in  solid 
rock ;  and  possibly  the  tunnel  has  paid  for  itself  already.     The  availa- 
ble reserves  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  in  the  block  E,  where  the 
crevice  was  8  feet  and  the  pay-streak  5  to  7  feet  wide — ^rather  less  than 
the  average.    At  A  and  B,  the  pay-streak  had  been  16  feet  I    And  gen- 
erally in  the  direction  of  the  line  YZ  the  vein  had  been  so  good,  both  in 
dimensions  and  in  yield,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  line  is  the  axis 
of  a  body  or  chimney  of  rich  ore,  on  each  side  of  which  the  vein,  as  at 
P  and  P,  contracts  and  is  impoverished.     It  is,  therefore,  intended  to 
sink  an  incline  on  the  vein  from  a  point  in  the  tunnel-level,  75  feet 
west  of  the  main  shaft  C,  and  to  rise  vertically  from  the  same  point  to 
the  surface.     Through  this  incline  the  deeper  levels  will  be  operated, 
the  tunnel  being  still  used  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  new  vertical 
shaft  will  serve  as  an  upcast  and  man-way,  acid  in  the  transmission  of 
power,  if  for  no  other  purposes.    Its  cost  will  be  small. 

The  ore  is  hauled  by  teams  down  a  well-graded  road,  constmcted 
by  the  company,  two  and  one-half  miles  to  Silver  Star,  where  it  i« 
treated  in  the  Green  Campbell  steam'  stamp-mill.  This  mill  has  ten 
stamps  of  650  pounds,  dropping  7^  to  8^  inches,  65  to  75  times 
per  minute.  Capacity,  17  to  20  tons  daily,  the  latter  of  very  soft 
material.  Efficiency,  according  to  the  average  lift  and  speed,  1.84  tend 
(for  soft  material,  2.17  tons)  daily  per  horse-power  developed.  This  is 
high  efiiciency,  (1.50  tons  being  very  good;)  but  in  fact  all  the  rock  here, 
treated  is  more  or  less  decomposed.  The  mill  is,  indeed,  however,  an 
excellently  constructed  one,  a«  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (July  30,  1871)  it  had  run  steadiiy  for  thirteen  months  almost 
without  repairs.  Besides  the  stamping-machinery  there  are  four  Horn's 
pans,  not  now  in  use.  Amalgamation  is  effected  by  means  of  plates  and 
loose  mercury  in  the  batterj^,  and  copper-plated  aprons  in  front,  with 
one  plated  sluice-box  for  the  escaping  pulp,  and  one  or  two  settlers^ 
Most  of  the  gold  is  caught  in  battery  and  on  the  aprons.  The  average 
yield,  as  already  stated,  has  been  $17  i)er  ton.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Johns, 
the  superintendent  of  the  company,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  prudence  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted. 

In  Little  Prickly  Pear  a  few  companies  have  been  at  work  during  tbe 
year.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  below  what  was  once  the  town  on 
the  bars  in  Trinity  Gulch.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miners 
have  worked  on  Silver  Creek  and  bars.  The  bar  above  Silver  City  has 
especially  paid  well,  and  there  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  no  falling  cS 
in  yield.    There  is  plenty  of  ground  yet  for  years  to  come. 

The  Big  Prickly  Pear  mines  are  now  worked  and  ownetl  entirely  by 
Chinamen,  and  Montana  City  contains  but  half  a  dozen  whites.  The 
main  creek  was  expected  to  be  prospected  with  a  drain,  below  town,  in  the 
fall,  and,  as  Chinamen  are  making  good  pay  in  the  creek  two  miles 
above,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  also  prove  good  below, 
and  that  Montana  City  would  again  be  populated  by  a  considerable 
number  of  whites.  A  Mr.  Hall  has  several  bars  of  tin,  weighing  a 
couple  of  pounds  each,  reduced  by  himself  from  ore  picked  from  ikb 
gravel  at  the  adjacent  bar.    This  ore  is  very  pure,  and  similar  to  the 
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t-tin  found  in  Dnrango,  Mexico.  Some  prospecting  has  been  done 
the  ledge  that  this  ore  is  evidently  derived  from,  but  so  far  witiiout 
less. 

be  Jefferson  Silver  mines  have  been  worked  to  a  very  small  extent 
ng  the  year,  although  they  carry  ores  of  fair  value.  The  principal 
calty  heretofore  has  been  to  reduce  the  ores  successfully  on  the 
.  Smelting  has  been  tried  because  the  ores  contain  much  galena, 
they  are^  at  the  same  time,  too  quartzose  to  work  well  without 
3  quantities  of  fluxes,  and  the  local  small  furnaces  had  no  success. 
30  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  since  the  Helena  smelting- works 
>  been  in  the  course  of  construction,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given 
Iver  mining  in  this  region,  and  another  year  will  probably  witness 
I  results.  The  Helena  works,  which  receive  their  ores  from  dif- 
it  parts  of  the  Territory,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  smelting  the 
»rson  ores,  as  they  can  mix  the  ores  suited  to  make  a  proper  charge. 
nionville. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Kicker  for  valuable  notes  on 
ng  operations  in  this  district,  bringing  fhe  history  down  to  a  much 
•  date  than  that  of  my  visit  in  July.  The  principal  mines  at  Union- 
are  located  upon  the  Whitlatch  Union  lode,  a  description  of  which, 
I  a  diagram  of  the  underground  workings  in  1869,  will  be  found  on 
»s  287-'89  of  my  report  of  1870.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
e  mines  were  worked  more  or  less  during  1871,  and  with  satisfactory 
Its,  one  noteworthy  feature  being  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
le  of  the  quartz  in  depth.  I  will  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  general 
•acteristics  of  the  lode,  as  given  in  a  former  report.  It  strikes  about 
h  S59  east,  crossing  at  right  angles  Oro  Fino  and  Grizzly  Gulches, 
two  forks  of  Last  Chance,  (the  gulch  upon  which  Helena  is  built.) 
countiy-rock  near  the  surface  is  coarse  granite,  passing  at  a  depth 
between  100  and  200  feet  into  fine-grained  syenite.  The  vein  is  ir- 
ilar  and  much  disturbed  just  under  the  alluvium,  but  soon  assumes 
p  of  350  to  40O  north  into  the  hill,  w'hich  it  retains  to  a  depth  of  250 
.  Below  this  level  it  runs  over  100  feet  horizontally,  and  in  some 
es  even  rises  at  an  angle  of  5^  to  20^.  It  varies  in  width  from  1 
)feet,  (averaging  perhaps  C  feet,)  carrying  in  the  upper  levels  chiefly 
:e  quartz  with  an  occasional  greenish  tint,  and  a  very  small  per- 
age  of  iron  sulphurets  5  in  the  lower  levels  a  more  bluish  tjuartz 

1  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  sulphurets.  Kuns  upon  select 
bave  yielded  as  high  as  i^Go  to  880  gold  per  ton ;  but  the  general 
•age  has  been  from  $15  to  $25.    It  is  the  uniform  distribution  of 

throughout  the  vein,  the  consequent  steady  value  of  the  quartz, 
acted,  and  the  small  amount  of  dead  work  required,  that  have  placed 
rein  at  the  head  of  the  profitably  productive  quartz  mines  in  the 
itory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  valuable  a  piece  of  mining-ground 
dded  into  so  many  claims.    A  consolidation  of  proprietary  interests 

ago  would  have  done  away  with  many  items  of  expense  and  secured 
continuous  working  of  all  the  claims,  many  of  which  have  been 
.»d,  by  trouble  from  water,  lack  of  capital  for  necessary  maohiner}% 
3ad  work,  &c.,  to  lie  idle  for  considerable  periods. 
le  Hendrie  mine,  comprising  the  Discovery  claim  Ko.  1,  and  half  of 

2  east,  was  worked  with  fair  success  during  the  first  part  of  1871. 
Disc!Overy  incline  was  extended  about  80  feet,  and  now  reaches 
ly  500  feet  in  depth.  Steam  hoisting-works  were  erected,  and  up- 
Isof  2,000  tons  of  ore  were  extracted  and  reduced,  yielding  from  817 
t2  per  ton.  In  the  lowest  level  on  the  Discovery  claim  the  ledge  is 
i  0  feet  wide,  carrying  white  quartz,  with  occasional  greenish  tint, 
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and  goUl,  free  from  base  metals,  or  nearly  so.  Work  was  susi>en(led  in 
May,  probably  on  account  of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  the  means  of 
removing  which  are  inadequate.  There  is  now  about  75  feet  of  water  in 
the  incline. 

The  IXL  mine  (called  the  Ricker  in,former  reports)  commenced  in 
January  with  the  workof  opening  ground,  and  preparing  to  put  on  a  large 
I'orco  of  men  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The  incline  was  sunk  over  100  leefc 
during  the  year,  and  is  now  more  than  500  feet  deep.  From  the  400  foot 
level  it  maintains  a  pitch  of  about  45°  to  the  bottom.  At  30  feet  from 
the  bottom  a  level  was  run  125  feet  west,  and  the  vein  was  stoi>ed  up- 
wards to  the  400-foot  level.  About  40  feet  is  the  i)resent  height  of  the 
stope.  The  breast  exposes  a  body  of  very  valuable  ore— the  richest  on 
the  hill.  The  vein  varies  in  this  mine  from  4  to  6  feet  iu  width,  the 
walls  being  of  fine-grained  syenite,  very  hard  and  flinty.  The  ore  re- 
tains all  the  characteristics  of  the  Union  lode,  white  quartz,  with  occa- 
sional green  stains,  and  the  gold  free  and  coarse.  The  wat^r  is  hoisted 
from  the  mine  by  steam-power,  with  a  sheet- iron  tank  or  car,  containing 
about  125  gallons.  The  amount  of  water  hoisted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
about  800  gallons,  which  keeps  the  lowest  level  dry.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  production  was  about  400  tons  of  ore  per  month  j  the  amoimt 
extracted  during  1871  is  reported  as  upwards  of  4,000  tons,  which  has 
yielded,  according  to  Mr.  Ricker,  *^full  one-third  more  per  ton  than  any 
l)reviou8  run  made  from  this  mine."  I  infer  that  it  yielded  $25  to  $3tti 
A  level  has  been  run  30  fe<?t  east  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  which 
exposes  a  large  seam,  3  to  5  feet  wide,  of  similar  character  to  the  ore 
in  the  western  stope.  The  mine  is  comparatively  well  off  as  regai-ds  re- 
serves ;  none  of  the  Whitlatch  Union  mines  can  be  said  to  be  models  io 
this  respect,  one  reason  being  that,  on  account  of  the  shortness  (hori- 
zontally) of  their  claims,  each  added  section  oi)ened  in  depth  repi^seuts  - 
less  ground  made  accessible  than  it  ought  to.  In  other  words,  there  are 
more  inclines  on  the  vein  than  mining  requires,  either  for  exploring, 
ventilating,  x)umping,  or  hoisting.  This  is  a  result  of  the  divided  owner- 
ship. 

The  National  IMiniug  and  Exploring  Company  owns  claim  No.  2  west, 
amounting,  by  the  last  settlement  of  boundaries,  to  233  feet  on  the  vein. 
The  incline,  located  about  20  feet  from  the  western  line  of  the  claim,  is 
down  550  feet.  Tbree  levels  have  been  run  east,  each  from  125  to  150 
feet  long,  and  mill-rock  of  good  quality  has  been  extracted  from  the 
stopes,  probably  rangiiig  between  820  and  825  per  ton.  The  company's 
mill  reduced  in  1871  ux)ward  of  4,000  tons.  There  is  a  good  vein,  3  to 9 
feet  wide,  exposed  in  the  lowest  level,  (about  500  feet  down.)  No  work 
was  done  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  except  running  the  pninp 
which  drains  the  next  claim  west,  and  partially  the  IXL  mine  on  th 
east.  This  is  an  8-inch  i)lunger  to  400  feet,  and  a  lift  from  the  bottoffl 
of  the  incline  to  that  point.  It  is  run  ten  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  Urt 
mine  has  good  steam  hoisting- works.  The  peculiar  variations  of  the  vein 
iu  dip  are  shown  in  this  and  the  Columbia  tuine,  adjoining.  For  the  first 
250  feet  it  dips  about  30^  north,  and  then  changes  to  18°  north.  The 
dip  in  the  Columbia  is  given  below. 

The  National  Company's  Mill  has  20  stamps'  weight,  estimated,  19 
pounds 5  drop,  estimated,  10  inches;  rate,  70  per  minute;  CiipacitJ, 
about  17  tons  per  twenty -four  hours;  efficiency,  0.6  tons  daily ,  per  horse- 
power developed  by  the  stamps. 

The  Columbia  Company  owns  the  next  claim,  No.  3  west.  The  incliw 
is  down  G30  feet,  though  the  vertical  depth  is  notsogj-eat  as  that  of  th 
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itional  incline,  because  the  dip  of  the  ledge  is  remarkatly  diflPerent. 
)r  300  feet  from  the  surface  it  is  about  32^  north ;  then,  for  150  feet, 
pitches  only  5^  or  6^,  and  finally  assumes  a  dip  of  29^,  which  is  main- 
ned  to  the  bottom.  These  curious  variations  in  dip,  accompanied 
th  some  curving  of  the  strike  of  the  ledge,  led  to  embarrassment  in 
!;ermining  the  boundaries  of  the  claims  underground,  since  the  usual 
thod  of  surveying  at  right  angles  across  the  local  strike  at  the  sur- 
e  boundary,  and  continuing  the  line  down  the  local  dip  at  that  point, 
•e  operated  so  as  to  cut  out  one  claim  in  depth  altogether.  The 
tter  was  settled  by  compromise,  as,  under  the  present  confused  and 
omplete  mining  laws,  it  must  be  settled,  if  at  all. 
^e  Columbia  mine  has  been  in  constant  operation  during  the  year, 
1  over  7,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  and  reduced  at  the  com- 
ly's  mill.  In  the  lower  levels  the  vein  sometimes  attains  a  width  of 
or  12  feet,  and  the  ore  is  very  rich  for  this  locality,  yielding  from  $27 
if32  per  ton.  The  steam  hoisting- works  are  handsome  and  substan- 
L ;  in  fact,  the  machinery  of  the  mine  and  mill  of  this  company  is  con- 
ered  the  best  in  Montana. 

Che  Columbia  Mill  contains  thirty  stamps  in  6  batteries/;  weight,  690 
mds  J  drop,  7  to  8  inches ;  rate,  78  per  minute ;  capacity,  37.5  tons 
:  twenty-four  hours ;  efficiency,  1.24  tons  per  horse-power  developed 
the  stamps.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  battery  and  upon  outside 
ttes-  Twenty  of  the  stamps  are  provided  with  Hungerford  coucen- 
tors,  one  to  each  battery ;  and  there  are  two  large  Wheeler  pans  for 
phurets.  The  tailings  are  exposed  in  the  yard  for  one  winter,  and 
3n  charged  again  into  the  batteries  with  the  ore.  It  is  found  that  a 
isiderable  amount  of  tailings  can  be  run  through  in  this  way  without 
ecting  the  capacity  of  the  mill  for  fresh  ore,  which  seems  to  indicate 
ample  discharge.  The  screens  are  Eussia  slit,  (not  punched  with 
md  holes.) 

Che  Owyhee  claim,  on  the  Parkinson  lode,  a  western  continuation  of 
5  Union  fissure,  is  now  owned  by  the  National  Company  above  men- 
nckl.  It  comprises  360  feet  in  length,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich. 
I  incline  commenced  in  the  early  autumn  was  180  feet  deep  in  Decem- 
r,  and  was  expected  to  strike  the  vein  and  pay-ore  at  250  feet,  when 
p^as  intended  to  erect  steam  hoisting-machinery  and  a  40-stamp  mill, 
tih  all  the  modem  improvements.  Substantial  buildings  are  already 
the  mine. 

rhe  Parkinson  claim,  adjoining  this  on  the  west,  and  owned  by  Messrs. 
hitlatch,  McClure  &  Argyle,  has  been  but  little  worked  during  the 
IT,  probably  on  account  of  a  prospective  sale,  for  which  Mr.  Whit- 
eh  has  been  negotiating  in  England,  it  is  said,  with  John  Taylor  & 
oa.  One  run  of  ore,  made  in  the  fall,  yielded  825  per  ton.  The  mine 
regarded  as  a  very  good  one,  and  I  presume  active  operations  were 
mmed  in  January. 

rhe  Park  lode  is  about  half  a  mile  further  west,  and  is  either  the  same 
a  parallel  fissure.  South  and  east  of  the  Park  lode  is  the  Evelyn, 
neii  by  Messrs.  Cartright  &  Harvey.  This  mine  was  discovered  more 
in  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  considerably  worked  in  a  somewhat  irreg- 
j  way.  The  vein  varies  in  width  from  1^  to  6  feet,  strikes  appar- 
:ly  northwesterly,  and  dips  35^  northeast.  Upwards  of  5,000  tons  of 
I  have  been  extracted  and  worked  in  the  Diamond  City  Mill  (ten 
mps)  in  Grizzly  Gulch,  yielding  from  $15  to  $22  per  ton.  As  no  blast- 
:  is  required,  the  cost  of  extraction  has  so  far  been  very  low.  It  is  re- 
•ted  as  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  ton. 
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Collecting  the  foregoing  statements  as  to  the  Unionville  district,  wc 
may  estimate  its  production  during  1871  as  follows : 

Mine.  Tona.       Estimated  yield. 

Hendrie 2,000  ^,000 

IXL 4,000  100,000 

National 4,000  eO,000 

Colnmbia : 7,0J)0  200,000 

Kvelyn 5,000  80,000 

Owyhee,  Parkinson,  and  other  veins 600  20,OOU 

Total  product 22,800  520.000 

Last  Chance  Gulch. — The  workings  in  this  gulch,  half  a  mile  below 
Helena,  on  the  so-called  ancient  or  red-gravel  channel,  were  mentioned 
at  length  in  my  report  of  1870,  (p.  283.)  To  that  account  I  will  add  but 
a  few  remarks,  based  on  later  personal  observation.  This  red  gravel, 
which  is  found  underlying  the  cement  or  false  bed-rock  of  the  gulch,  is 
supposed  to  be  an  older  gulch,  running  east  and  west,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles  across  Last  Chance.  It  is  35  to  45  feet  in  thickness,  and 
extends  800  feet  along  Last  Chance  Gulch.  The  theory  that  it  is  a  pot- 
hole or  basin  in  the  bottom  of  that  gulch^filled  with  auriferous  material 
while  the  stream  flowed  over  it,  is  disproved,  first,  by  the  color  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  red  granite,  with  large  boulders,  while  that  of  the 
overlying  ch;aunel  is  gray  limestone ;  secondly,  by  the  abuRdance  of 
water,  invariably  struck  by  sinking  the  red  gravel,  which  indicates  that 
it  is,  itself,  a  water-course ;  thirdly,  by  the  tracing  of  the  red  gravel  by 
shafts  west  of  the  present  gulch.  The  long  drain-tunnel,  intended  to 
strike  the  extension  of  this  deposit,  is  proceeding  slowly,  for  lack  of 
capital.  The  most  westerly  shaft  which  has  struck  the  red  gravel,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  that  of  Colonel  Keeler,  two  miles  from  the  gulch.  Mchd- 
while  the  800  feet  width  of  the  claims  in  Last  Chance  (which,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  located,  as  upon  that  gulch,  without  reference  to 
any  theory  of  a  cross-channel)  has  been  rapidly  exploited.  The  present 
owners  of  the  upper  claim  (200  feet)  are  Taylor,  liumsey  &  Co.;  of  the 
tseeond,  Mr.  Williams;  while  the  two  lower  claims  were  purchased  last 
ijiummer  by  a  Chinese  Company-,  whose  rights,  it  appears  to  me,  under 
present  territorial  laws,  must  be  held  by  precarious  tenure.  The  legis- 
lature of  Montana  is  reported  to  have  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  aliens 
from  acquiring  or  maintaining  any  titles.  Whether  this  sort  of  law  is 
constitutional  or  not,  it  is  certainly  destructive  .of  the  interests  of  the 
community,  as  may  be  shown  in  numerous  instances  where  the  Chinese 
have  purchased,  for  cash,  claims  which  white  men  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  work,  and  have  proceeded  to  make  them  productive,  at  a  smaller 
l>rofit  to  themselves  than  to  the  Territory.  Besides  being  bad  policy, 
this  course  toward  the  Chinese  is  rank  dishonesty.  The  men  who  ai'C 
glad  enough  to  sell  their  old  and  worn-out  diggings  to  these  patient  and 
frugal  strangers  join  in  the  cry  that  the  Chinese  will  overrun  the  land, 
and  i)ropose  to  eject  them  from  the  property  they  have  paid  for.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  harm  to  society  in  that  kind  of  usurpation  of 
soil  which  consists  in  buying  it  «and  paying  for  it;  and,  at  all  events, 
those  who,  by  virtue  of  laws  of  their  own  manufacture,  excluding  for- 
eigners from  rights  of  original  location,  get  the  land  in  the  beginning 
for  nothing,  and  then,  after  having  skimmed  it  of  its  richest  treasure,  sell 
it  at  their  own  price,  and  pocket  the  money  of  the  purchaser,  are  no 
better  than  highway  robbers,  if  they  conspire  thereafter  against  the 
title  they  have  transferred. 

I  must  candidly  say,  however,  that  while  the  legislation  of  Montana 
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Is  ontrageons,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  silly  and  wicked  talk  of  the 
same  tone  among  certain  classes  of  the  population,  I  have  heard  of  only 
two  or  three  cases  of  actually  perpetrated  injustice.  Practically  the 
Chinese  have  not  been  persecuted  with  violence,  nor  directly  robbed,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances.  But  there  is  certaiuly  danger,  under  the  recent 
law  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  will  suffer  serious  wrongs.  It  is  indeed 
%  ludicrous  illustration  of  human  stupidity — a  Territory  full  of  whites, 
5very  man  of  whom  owns  mining  ground  which  he  is  anxious  to  sell,  de- 
liberately destroying  their  own  market  by  excluding  all  the  purchasers 
3f  second-class  ground.  In  every  enlightened  community  the  producer 
takes  pains  to  find  consumers  for  his  refuse  and  otherwise  worthless 
[natevial  5  in  Montana  three  thousand  men,  whose  ambition  is  to  save 
money  and  buy  cas^off  claims — the  refuse  of  wasteful  white  mining — 
ire  considered  as  interlopers,  and  kicked  out  of  doors.  One  thought  is 
calculated,  however,  to  provoke  anger  rather  than  laughter,  namely, 
that  the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  authors  of  this  folly  themselves 
liave  no  rights  to  the  mines  except  such  as  the  United  States  has  gen- 
?rously  granted  them,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  to  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  proper  development  of  its  resources.  They  are  wasting 
the  bounty  of  the  people,  and  attempting  to  exclude  from  its  benefits 
bhose  who  would  economically  utilize  what  they  squander. 

To  return  to  the  claims  in  Last  Chance  Gulch.  The  red  gravel  in 
Thompson's  claim  has  panned,  from  the  best  layer  or  streak,  as  high  as 
50  cents  to  $1  per  pan.  In  the  Williams  claim  20  cents  is  high.  A  great 
deal  of  stuff  in  both  claims  has  much  less  value,  as  the  material  is  spot- 
ted and  streaked  with  strata  of  varying  value.  Biit  the  work  would 
doubtless  continue  to  be  profitable  for  a  long  time'had  not  the  cost  of 
dead  work  been  progressively  and  enormously  increased  by  the  system 
of  extraction  adopted.  Of  course  there  would  in  any  event  be  much 
expense  involved  in  stripping  the  bed  and  pumping  out  the  water.  But 
all  this  has  been,  I  think,  more  than  doubled  by  the  lack  of  forethought 
in  the  disposition  of  tailings  and  boulders,  which  have  been  heaped 
mountain-high  on  the  toi>  of  ground  which  was  afterward  to  be  worked. 
Hence  the  removal  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  waste  material  has  be- 
come ne<;essary,  sometimes  twice  over;  and  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  ground  (as,  for  instance,  the  east  side  of  the  Williams  claim) 
which  might  be  profitably  worked  but  for  the  vast  heaps  jailed  upon  it, 
and  which  will  perhaps  never  be  attacked,  in  consequence  of  these  ac- 
cumulated artificial  hinderances,  causing  extra  trouble  and  cost  beyond 
the  expected  gain.  A  description  of  the  method  of  extraction  here  pur- 
sued is  given  in  my  report  of  1870.  A  wooden  tower  is  erected  in  the 
gulch  or  on  the  bank,  and  the  gravel  is  hoisted  by  steam  upon  inclined 
planes  to  the  top  of  it,  then  dumped  into  the  sluice-boxes  and  washed 
over  the  riffles.  The  inclined  planes  radiate  to  different  parts  of  the 
claim,  and  canbeeasily  moved,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  working,  with- 
out disturbance  to  the  hoisting-machinery  in  the  tower.  The  dump  of 
boulders,  strippings,  (overly ing  cement,  sand,  &c.,)  and  tailings  (gravel 
from  the  sluices)  accumulates  around  the  tower,  causing  the  permanent, 
evil  already  alluded  to. 

For  an  enumeration  and  description  of  other  gulches  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  County  I  refer  to  my  former  reports,  the  statements  of  which  I 
<lo  not  wish  to  i-epeat,  while"  at  the  same  time  I  have  not  heard  of  new 
or  remarkable  developments  in  the  county  during  the  year  past. 

Cedar  Plains  or  Radersburgh  district — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  promising  gold-quartz  mining  districts  in  Montana.  The  imi)or- 
^ncc  of  its  placer  mines  (gulch  and  hill  diggings)  has  never  b^^iVLN^t^ 
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fjreat,  thougb  a  limited  number  of  men  still  find  profitable  occupation 
in  that  business  witbin  tbe  distiict.  Kadersburgli  is  situated  fitty-iive 
niil(Ns  from  Helena,  on  tbo  road  to  Bozeman.  Tbe  mines  are  in  the  hills 
west  of  the  town,  in  what  used  to  be  called  Cedar  Plains  district.  The 
principal  discoveries  were  made  as  long  ago  as  18CG,  and  the  veins  have 
been  developed  mostly  without  capital — a  circumstance  which  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  owners.  It  would 
scarcely  have  been  practicable,  but  for  the  decomposed  nature  of  the 
vein-material  above  the  drainage  line,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it 
can  be  amalgamated  in  mill. 

The  successful  operations  of  quartz  mining  have  doubled  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  within  the  year.  The  inhabitants  now  number  six 
hundred,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  reside  at  Keatingville, 
a  camp  near  the  mines,  which  dates  its  existence  from  the  spring  of 
1871. 


■^JU.iQoyr. 


£ioflle  of  the  Keating  Mine,  Hadersburg,  Moataaa. 

Scal«.250ittoUMinotu 


Tlie  Keating  lode  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  The  above  dia^m 
sufficiently  shows  the  workings.  The  course  is  north  10^  west,  except 
for  125  feet,  beginning  75  feet  north  of  the  whim-shaft,  during  which  it 
courses  north  GO^  west ;  but  at  200  feet  from  the  shaft  resumes  its  usual 
strike.  The  dip  varies  from  05^  west  to  vertical.  The  average  width 
of  the  vein  where  it  is  worked  is  20  inches.  At  C  a  branch  of  ore 
shoots  off  to  the  southeast  and  east,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
left-hand  lode  mentioned  below.  At  G  G  the  vein  is  good,  at  P  P  it 
is  pinched.  The  yield  of  the  ore  is  reported  at  820  per  ton.  This  lode 
was  discovered,  in  18CG,  b^^  John  Keating  and  David  Blacker,  its  pres- 
ent owners,  and  worked  with  arrastras  till  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the 
Postlewait  Mill  was  purchased,  and  has  been  running  with  fitteen 
stamps  almost  constantly  since  June  of  that  year.  The  stamps  weigh 
about  G80  pounds,  and  drop  8  inches  CO  times  per  minute.  Capacity 
20  tons  per  dayj  efficiencj^  ^^^^^^^         tons  dally  per  horse-power 

developed.  This  high  efficiency  is  due  to  the  softness  of  the  quartz. 
The  mill  has  a  low  battery,  with  amalgamated  plates  inside  and  out, 
and  one  arrastra  for  the  tailings  from  the  settler.  It  is  run  by  steam, 
and  was  built  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  yield  of  the  ore  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  $20  per  ton,  and  the  production  of  the  mill  at  $10,000  i)cr 
month.  The  country-rock  of  this  mine  is  an  altered  magnesian-argilla- 
ceousrock;  the  vein  itself  is  decomposed,  quartzose-ferruginous  luat- 
tor,  running  into  sulphurets  in  depth. 

JSTear  the  Keating  lode,  but  coursing  north  80^  west,  and  dipping  05^ 
south,  is  the  Left-hand,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  spur  of  the  Keat- 
ing, but  now  held  as  a  separate  crossing  vein.  Its  coui*se  cuts  the  Keat- 
ing near  the  point  C  in  the  diagram.  This  vein  had  been  opened,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  August,  by  two  shafts,  respectively  30  and  35  feot 
deepj  and  a  level  125  leet  long  between  them.    Its  average  width  was 
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20  incbes,  widening  in  places  to  3  feet.  Tbe  ore  was  decomposed  and 
partially  indorated  iron-oxide.  The  last  ran  of  the  rock  had  yielded 
WO  i)er  ton. 

By  information  dated  in  December,  I  learn  that  the  lode  is  worked  to 
the  depth  of  50  feet,  and  that  the  main  shaft  is  down  130  feet,  showing 
a2foot  vein  of  rich  ore.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  mine  to  that  date 
18  given  at  GOO  tons,  and  the  average  yield  at  a  little  over  835  per  ton, 
OT  822,000  in  all.  The  main  shaft  will  be  sunk  to  100  feet,  and  levels 
nm  at  that  depth  for  regular  extraction.  The  work  done  hitherto, 
though  temi>onirily  prolitable,  has  been  scarcely  miner-like.  Two 
shafts  within  a  hundred  feet,  two  levels  in  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  the 
whole  vein  •*  gouged  out,''  leaving  ati  empty  crevice,  is  the  api>earance 
of  tbe  mine  in  its  first  stage.  The  great  promise  of  this  property  will 
certainly  justify  moit?  systematic  work.  Indeed,  oi)erations  would 
probably  have  been  more  regular  from  the  beginning,  but  for  the  liti- 
gation which  rendered  it  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop  the 
independent  character  of  the  vein  as  soon  as  jwssible,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  it  as  iK)ssible,  while  its  title 
remained  in  doubt. 

The  average  yield  for  the  first  25  feet  in  depth  is  said  to  have  been 
821  from  one  shaft  and  $35  from  the  other.  It  has  been  worked  in  the 
Sample  Mill,  a  steam  custom-mill  with  twelve  stamps,  500  i>ounds.  drop- 
ping 8  to  12  inches,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  when  very  soft  rock 
Was  being  worked,  only  34  times  per  minute.  On  hard  quartz  it  is  said 
to  run  at  00  drops.  This  very  soft  material  was  from  the  Allen  mine, 
(see  below,)  and  the  capacity  at  the  rate  given  was  10  to  12  tons  daily, 
or  an  eflQciency  of  2  tons  i)er  horse-iK)wer  daily.  The  Left-hand  lode  is 
^id  to  keep  one  arrastra  also  running.  Messrs.  Clancy  and  Davis,  the 
owners  of  this  mine,  have  three  other  partially  developed  lodes,  the 
General  Washburn,  Don  Juan,  and  Morning  Star,  of  which  the  first 
promises  to  be  very  rich,  according  to  the  indications  of  CO  tons  of  ore 
extracted  from  a  70-foot  shaft,  which  yielded  $16  to  $22  j^er  ton. 

The  Don  Juan  is  said  to  have  a  2  foot  crevice  of  dark  ores  yield- 
ing $20  to  $36  per  toni  The  J^Ioruing  Star  has  been  oi^ened  to  the 
depth  of  40  feet,  shows  an.  18-inch  crevice,  and  prospects  well.  Other 
lodes  worthy  of  mention  arc  the  Pennsylvania,  discovered  September, 
1871,  2-foot  crevice,  dark  ore,  $15  to  $20  i>er  ton;  the  Northeast, 
discovered  January,  1871,  crevice  2J  feet,  ore  yellow,  much  free  gold, 
$30  per  ton;  the  Rica,  (Ferguson.  Gonu  and  Smith,)  one  foot,  decom- 
posed yellow  ore,  prospecting  well,  traceable  for  2,000  feet ;  and  the 
Hidden  Treasure,  (A.  Campbell,)  2.foot  crevice,  dark  yellow  ore,  free 
gold,  $20  per  ton. 

Messrs.  Keating  and  Blacker,  the  owners  of  the  Keating  lode,  pos- 
sess also  the  Ohio  and  Leviathan.  These  are  situated  near  the  Keating 
Mill,  about  half  a  mile  up  the  gulch,  above  a  little  settlement  called 
Keatiugville,  two  or  three  miles  from  Radersburgh.  The  Ohio  courses 
north  38^^  west,  and  dips  77°  southwest.  The  average  width  is  4  feet, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  5  feet,  (but  here  it  has  passed  into  sulphui*ets, 
which  are  not  at  present  worked.)  The  ore  is  decomposed  and  feiTu- 
ginous  in  the  upper  levels,  and  carriescalc-spar  in  finecrystals — a  circum- 
stance which  I  did  not  notice  elsewhere.  The  walls  are  white  decom- 
posed argillaceous  rock  above,  and  probably  greenstone  below.  The 
vein  crops  out  boldly  in  a  bluff  by  the  sicfe  of  the  road  opposite  the  mill. 
It  has  been  opened  with  a  drift  from  the  road,  50  feet  northwest,  and 
beyond  this  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  shaft  35  feet  deep,  showing  a  hand- 
some 8-foot  lode.    2^0  stoping  has  been  done  at  this  x>oiut.    On  the 
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soatheast  side  of  tlie  road  a  shaft  is  down  180  feet,  ( Aagast,  1871,)  and 
a  drift  has  been  run  150  feet  southeast  and  40  feet  northwest,  at  the 
depth  of  75  feet,  from  which  the  vein  has  been  stoped  out  to  the  sur- 
face. The  bottom  of  the  whim-shaft  is  in  sulphurets.  So  is  the  bottom 
of  a  shaft  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  tunnel-drift  tirst  alluded  to.  Tliis  latter 
shaft  is  G5  feet  deep,  but  its  mouth  lies  30  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
whim-shaft.  The  Ohio  ore  has  averaged,  according  to  Mr.  Keating, 
$25  per  ton.  There  seems  to  be  still  a  good  deal  of  the  decomposed 
ore  accessible ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  this  mine,  and  all  others  in  the 
Eadersburgh  district,  will  have  to  face  the  sulphurets  in  depth.  At 
present,  these  are  universally  avoided.  There  are  no  facilities  for 
working  them,  and  I  could  not  even  learn  that  they  had  ever  been 
assayed  or  tested  in  any  way  for  gold. 

The  Leopard  lode  has  a  1-foot  crevice  of  dark-brown  ore,  shown  in  a 
20-foot  shaft.  It  prospects  well.  The  Twilight  is  2  feet  wide,  yielding 
a  light  yellow  ore.  It  has  been  developed  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  was 
very  rich  near  the  surface,  but  is  not  now  worked. 

The  Iron-Olad  lode,  giving  its  name  to  a  small  settlement  of  a  dozen 
houses,  is  situated  in  the  foot-hills,  about  two  miles  west  of  Itaders- 
burgh. 


NaT0. 
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ProfQfl  of  Workings  on  tho  Ironpla'l  Veln.HadersbTirg,  M^ontana. 

Soae,  100  Xt.  to  thaincb. 

The  course  is  south  10^  east,  and  the  ilip,  taken  at  the  month  of  the 
whiin-shat't,  about  70^  west;  below,  (h^  north.  The  average  width  is  3i 
feet.  The  country-rock  is  niagnesiau,  (taloose  slate?)  and  the  vein  fol- 
lows apparently  its  dip  and  course.  The  ore  is  bluish-gray  quartz,  con- 
taining disseminated  sulphurets;  in  the  ni)per  levels,  ferruginous  de- 
comi)osed  quartz.  The  sulphuret  zone  in  this  vein  begins  about  40  feet 
from,  the  bottom  of  the  present  workings.  Very  little  of  the  gold  in  the 
sulphurets  is  saved  in  the  mill ;  but  the  tailings  have  been  saved  I'cff 
future  treatment.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  G-stamp  water-power  mill 
at  Hot  Spring  was  at  work  on  the  2s'ave  ore,  and  tho  Sample  Mill  has 
treated  some  of  Hallbeck's  ore.  The  larger  part  of  the  quartz  extracted 
remains  for  the  i)resent  on  the  dumps.  The  owners  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  new  mill  in  the  spring.  The  vein  lias  been  superficisJIy 
traced  for  3,000  feet.  The  discovery  was  made  in  1866  by  John  Si)ear8, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  lode  is  held  by  other  parties,  of  which  the 


fihalts  shown  there  is  a  horse-whim.     Water  is  raised  in  barrels, 
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amonntiDg,  in  Angast,  on  Wave's  claim,  to  20  barrels,  at  33  gallons,  or 
660  gallons  daily^    The  yield  of  the  quartz  is  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 

The  depth  of  workings  on  the  Iron-Olad,  according  to  my  latest  ad- 
Tices,  (December,)  was:  130  feet  in  Nave's  claim.  Ko.  1  south ;  180  feet, 
in  Hallbeck's  Discovery  cfaim ;  188  feet  in  Allen's  claim.  No.  1  north 
now  owned  by  Terrill  and  Merritt ;  and  in  the  Allen  shaft  itself,  204 
ftet 

The  Mammoth,  owned  by  Cleaveland  and  Naves,  has  a  4-foot  crev- 
iee  of  dark-brown  ore,  yielding  $14.80  per  ton.  Depth  of  working,  30 
feet.  The  Eobert  E.  Lee  has  a  shaft  60  feet  deep;  is  from  four  inches 
to  one  foot  wide,  and  yields  light-yellowish,  soft  ore,  milling  $40  to  $90 
pwton. 

The  Vanderbilt,  owned  by  Kerwin  and  Baier,  is  developed  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet,  showing  a  12  to  14-inch  crevice,  with  brown  quartz, 
earrying  some  visible  free  gold.    Thirty -frve  tons  milled  $15  per  ton. 


1T.3803BL 


TigDIq  oX  the  Allen  3£ine,  Hadersbaig,  Mbnionai 
fteiOt,  lOOit  to  Om  imik. 

The  Allen  lode,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Iron-Olad,  was  discovered 
by  IVIr.  J.  F.  Allen,  who  owns  800  feet  of  it.  The  diagram  shows  his 
Workings  up  to  August  5,  1871.  All  these  were  accomplished  in 
two  months,  the  vein  being  remarkably  soft,  and  the  walls,  especially 
the  hanging-wall,  good.  There  are  thin  clay  partings  and  no  slides 
i*f  rock.  Only  two  blasts  had  been  found  necessary  in  the  drifts.  The 
Course  of  the  vein  is  north  28^  east,  and  the  dip  70^  northwest  for  the 
first  30  feet,  and  65°  below.  The  width  is,  at  northeast  end  of  lower 
drift,  4  feet  8  inches;  between  air-shaft  (A)  and  whim-shaft  (W)  above 
lower  drift,  3  feet ;  at  bottom  of  whim-shaft,  3  feet ;  average  width,  3 
feet.  The  whim-shaft  is  270  feet  northeast  of  the  Discovery.  The  vein 
(Carries  sulphurets,  no  doubt,  in  depth,  but  they  are  not  yet^  reached, 
^nd  the  ore  resembles  that  of  the  Iron-Clad  above  the  sulphnret  zone. 
iThe  amount  of  quartz  extracted  up  to  August  was  300  or  400  tons.  The 
last  run  of  80  tons  in  the  Sample  Mill  yielded  $13.55  per  ton.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  softness  of  the  material  caused  a  loss  of  gold.  This  mine 
«paB  in  October  under  negotiation  for  sale  to  a  New  York  company  at 
(27,500,  cash,  for  800  feet.  The  owner  proposed  erecting  a  mill  imme- 
diately, whether  the  sale  should  be  effected  or  not.  The  width  of  the 
ledge,  and  the  cheapness  and  ease  of  extracting  the  rock,  render  it  a 
Very  promising  mine. 

The  Congress  lode  (A.  Campbell  &  Co.)  has  a  2-foot  crevice  of  dark- 
bMwn  ore,  assaying  $57  in  silver  and  $45  in  gold,  per  t6n.  Depth  of 
Workings,  33  feet.  The  John  Spear  lode,  developed  to  the  depth  of  20 
feet,  shows  a  3-foot  crevice,  carrying  much  galena,  and  assaying  $90  in 
silver  and  $11  in  gold,  per  ton.  The  Live  Yankee,  Moore  Cauipbell, 
axid  a  number  of  other  promising  outcrops,  have  been  but  slightly  pros- 
pected. 
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South  of  Cedar  Plains  district,  bigrh  up  in  the  mountain-range  sepa 
rating;:  Crow  Creek  from  North  Boulder,  larp:e  quantities  ot'ffalena  "floa< 
rock"  have  been  found,  and  it  is  expected  that  rich  silver-be^rinfj  lode 
will  be  discovered  in  that  neighborhood  during  this  year.  Indeed,  soi» 
lodes  of  galena  have  already  been  found  which  assay  $00  silver  pe 
ton. 

The  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  ores  have  increased  with  a  rapiditi 
almost  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  progress  of  extraction  in  this  district 
The  following  mills  were  in  operation  in  December  : 

Keating  and  Blacker's,  fifteen  stamps,  steam,  cost  $20,000;  Davii 
Mill,  twelve  stamps,  steam,  cost  $I2,0()0;  Allen's  Mill,  six  stamps 
steiim;  How  &  Wood's  arrastra,  with  two  stamps;  and  Nave  Brothen 
Mill,  five  stamps  and  arrastra,  water-power.  The  combined  capacity  o 
this  machinery  is  sufficient  to  crush  50  tons  of  quartz  every  twenty 
four  hours.  The  product  for  the  year  1871  was  about  $200*000,  onie 
half  of  which  wiis  from  ores  of  the  Ohio  and  Keating  lodes,  crushed  ii 
the  Keating  and  Blacker  Mill. 

The  placer  miners  of  this  district  have  yielded  well  during  th 
past  year,  and  some  new  and  very  remunerative  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Thompson  discoverecl  a  lower  channel  on  Keating  Gulci 
which  yielded  $5,000  in  one  week,  with  only  five  workmen  employed, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted.  The  same  channel  was  filler- 
ward  struck  at  a  depth  of  CO  feet,  about  1,000  feet  below  Thompsou'a 
claim;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  extend  along  Keating 
Gulch  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  in  which  event  this  district  wifi 
receive  a  new  impulse  to  its  prosperity.  In  Mountain  Gulch  a  deep 
channel  was  recently  discovered  on  Mr.  Harvey's  claim,  which  proved 
to  be  very  rich,  and  from  which  145  ounces  of  gold  were  taken  diiriDg 
the  few  days  which  it  was  worked  before  cold  weather  i)ut  a  stop  to 
mining  operations.  This  discovery  will  probably  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  extensive  gold  deposit  underlying  the  false  bed-rock 
upon  which  the  gulch  has  been  hitherto  worked.  The  yield  of  the 
I>lacer  mines  during  the  past  season  has  been  not  less  than  $50,000. 

The  ditches,  three  in  number,  which  provide  the  water  lor  the  work- 
ing of  these  placer  mines,  are  owned  by  Mr.  Quinn.  Their  combined 
length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  cost  of  their  construction  was 
about  $30,000.  Water  will  be  supplied  in  future  at  such  rates  as  will 
justify  the  working  of  very  extensive  deposits  which  have  heretofore 
lain  idle. 

We  ha^^ve  already  seen  that  the  yield  of  this  district,  wliicli  is  only 
about  three  miles  square,  was,  during  the  year  1871,  $250,000.  Tbe  iu- 
dicJitions  are  that  these  figures  will  be  increased  to  $500,000  during  tbe 
current  year. 

Indian  Creek  dUirict — About  eight  miles  north  of  Cedar  Plains  dis- 
trict, find  situated  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Crow  Creek  Mountains, 
is  Indian  Creek  mining  district,  supporting  the  towns  of  Saint  Louii 
and  Springville,  located  respectively  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  mines. 

The  placer  mines  of  this  section  were  discovered  in  1860,  since  whieli 
time  they  have  been  worked  to  only  a  moderate  extent  on  a(?count  o( 
scarcity  of  water.  Indian  Creek  is  worked  for  a  distance  of  about  fool 
miles,  gives  employment,  while  water  lasts,  to  .about  one  hundred  nieiu 
and  pays  about  §7  per  day  to  the  hand.  The  aggregate  length  ol 
water-ditches  is  fifteen  miles.  The  yield  of  gold  for  the  year  1S71  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  Some  rich  bars  in  this  district  bavO  paid 
from  $20  to  $50  per  day  to  the  hand. 
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Among  the  quartz  mines  are  the  following: 

The  Diamond  Ledge  is  13  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  is  sunk  upon  to 
the  depth  of  95  feet.    It  yields  a  decomposed  reddish  quartz,  40  tons  of 
which,  worked  in  an  arrastra,  paid  $10.25  per  ton.    It  has  the  appearance 
cf  being  a  "  chimney  j"  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Reece,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.    Blacksmith  Ledge,  2  to  4  feet  wide,  reddish  quartz, 
in  a  line  with  the  Diamond  Ledge,  and  perhaps  a  continuation  of  the 
latter;   has   a  shaft   75   feet  deep,  and    is   aetively  worked   by  its 
owners,  Messrs.  Foster,  Ross  &  (Jo.    Jaw-Bone  Ledge,  4  to  5  feet  wide; 
.  well-defined  crevice,  producing  hard,  brown  quartz,  of  a  very  regular 
r  diaracter,  showing  some  fine  free  gold.    Fifty  tons  in  an  arrastra  yielded 
I  $15  to  $33  per  ton.    Combined  length  of  shafts  and  levels,  250  feet.    Has 
I  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  60  feet.    Its  owners,  Messrs.  Kerwin,  Paschley 
\  &  Baier,  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  small  mill  at  an  early  day.    A 
i&amber  of  other  ledges  in  this  district  prospect  well,  but  are  unde- 
[veloped.    Both  this  district  and  that  of  Cedar  Plains  are  very  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  main  stage-road  between  Helena  and  Boze- 
JBan,  and  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural 
leetions  of  Montana.    Their  supplies  of  merchandise  can  be  obtained 
Icom  Helena  in  from  one  to  two  days,  while  the  products  of  the  farm 
Ate  abondant  in  the  immcdi^W  neighborhood. 

[. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UTAH. 

During  the  past  year  the  miniug  resources  of  this  Territory  have  b 
rapidly  brought  before  the  publio,  and  the  influx  of  prospectors,  mio 
and  speculators  has  been  very  great.  Capital,  too,  has,  in  m 
instances,  found  its  way  into  mining  and  smelting  works;  but, -on 
whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  few  mining  regions  have  in  so  she 
time  acquired  an  importance  like  that  of  Utah  with  the  aid  of  so  li 
capital. 

There  is  perhaps  not  so  much  excitement  in  Utah  as  there  has  h 
in  many  new  mining  districts  on  far  less  foundation ;  the  cause  be 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  persons  without  capital  to  engagi 
large  and  profitable  enterprises.  But  the  owners  of  claims  hold  tl 
at  enormous  figures,  a  sure  indication  that  the  thing  is  overdone,  wl 
ever  may  be  the  actual  basis. 

Many  new  districts  have  been  organized  and  prospected  within 
past  year,  and  some  of  them  are  regularly  shipping  ore.  A  few  mil 
and  among  these  especially  the  celebrated  "Emma,"  have,  thus  ; 
furnished  the  principal  basis  of  actual  business,  as  well  as  the  stiinu 
for  sanguine  operations.  The  advantages  of  this  Territory  as  a  inin 
field,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  true,  are  inviting. 

First  among  the  advantages  of  the  situation  must  be  reckoned 
presence  of  a  large  agricultural  population  in  the  Territory.  Utah ' 
not  have  to  import  food  to  supply  its  mining  jDopulation  ;  and  this 
cures  reasonable  prices  of  supplies  and  abundance  of  labor.  The  sto: 
told  about  the  cheapness  of  mining  labor  in  Utah  are,  however,  es 
gerated.  The  Mormons  take  from  one  another  very  low  wa.c:es.  ' 
standard  is  annually  fixed,  I  am  informed,  by  the  church  authcriti 
and  I  believe  it  was  this  year  $1.50  per  day.  But  they  take  all  they 
•get  from  Gentile  employers,  and,  moreover,  few  of  them  will  work 
miners  ;  so  the  wages  of  this  class  of  labor  are  82.50  to  83.50  per  c 
even  in  the  districts  nearest  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  prices  paid 
hauling  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  reasonable,  considering  the 
tances.    Most  of  the  teamsters  are  Mormons. 

Another  advantage  is  the  facility  of  railway  transportation  for 
and  base  bullion  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  East  and  West.  In  thisresi 
it  is  true  the  miners  and  smelters  are  dependent  upon  the  railway  c 
panics.  During  the  summer  all  shipments  of  ore  were  paralyzed  b 
new  and  enhanced  schedule  of  freights.  Only  the  Emma  Compii 
which  had  a  contract  with  the  railway,  at  low  rates,  (running  till  S 
tember,  I  believe,)  was  able  to  go  on.  The  rates  were  subsequent!) 
duced,  though  not  to  the  former  point.  They  were  then  $18  per  tot 
ore  and  $20  for  bullion,  from  Salt  Lake  to  Omaha.  But  aside  from  tl 
fluctuations,  it  is  evident  that  without  the  railroads  the  mines  of  C 
would  not  have  been  successfully  developed.  Even  for  those  ores  wl 
are  smelted  in  the  Territory  most  of  the  charcoal  is  brought  by  rail  f 
Truckee,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  (though  a  considerable  amount  isbui 
in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  in  piiion  districts  further  south.) 
Truckee  charcoal  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  25  cents  per  bus 
the  Utah  charcoal  costs  22  to  30  cents,  but  is  frequently  inferior  in  r 
ity^  while  the  supply  is  precarious.    This  price  is  far  higher  thii 
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K)uld  be ;  bnt  the  fact  is  that  the  charcoalrburners  here  will  abaudon 
16  business  unless  they  can  make  as  much  money  as  others. 
Again,  the  character  of  the  ores  in  the  Utah  districts  is  such  that  they 
in  be  either  shipped  at  once  to  foreign  reduction- works,  or  smelted  into 
rgentiferous  lead  on  the  spot,  and  shipped  in  that  form,  or,  finally,  both 
^Qced  and  separated  in  the  Territory.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the  west- 
ra  range  furnish  millingores,  which  are  treated  by  the  Washoe  system. 
3ie  majority,  however,  contain  galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  with  gangue 
f  ferruginous  dolomite  or  quartz  and  admixtures  of  antimony  and 
iBenic. 

If  we  inquire,  however,  how  these  favorable  conditions  are  utilized, 
Mfind  much  to  criticise  and  lament.  The  metallurgical  industry  here 
k  conducted  in  a  sadly  careless  and  ignorant  manner.  There  are  now 
lithe  Territory  some  nineteen  or  twenty  furnaces,  mostly  small  shaft- 
'^  naces.  The  aggregate  production  in  July  was,  however,  only  about 
tons  of  base  bullion  daily — a  proof  that  the  furnaces  are  run  very 
larly,  as  an  inspection  of  the  works  also  suflBciently  shows.  Igno- 
of  tbe  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  the  ores  is  one  reason.  The 
aces  are  run  so  badly  that  salamanders  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
&ct,  I  do  not  believe  the  average  campaign  exceeds  a  week. 

Ihe  Messrs.  Eobbins,  aided  by  their  skillful  metallurgist,  Mr.  Etiger, 
Itoje  erected  excellent  works  for  the  treatment  of  galena-ores,  compris- 
Ip  a  large  reverberatory  roasting-fumace,  with  a  smelting-hearth  un- 
ptneath.  These  works  are  not  yet  fairly  in  operation ;  and  there  ap- 
tars  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  reguiar  supply  of  the  kind  of 
te  for  which  they  are  calculated,  not  so  much  because  there  is  a  lack 
^galena  among  the  ores  produced,  as  because  the  miners  do  not  like  to 
W  them  out,  and  prefer  to  mix  all  their  ores  together,  and  ship  them 
f  that  condition.  The  Eobbins  works  are,  moreover,  interesting,  as  the 
fly  ones,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  employing  the  coal  of  the  Green  Eiver 
dd  as  fuel.  Experience  thus  far  has  shown  that  the  coal  is  not  of  uni- 
ita  quality,  even  when  coming,  nominally  at  least,  from  the  same  mine. 
le  best  of  it  will  probably  be  a  moderately  good  fuel  for  the  reverbera- 
fy  processes.  The  shaft-furnaces  employ  charcoal. 
5Bie  loss  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  shaft-furnaces  is  very  great.  It  may 
Hiost  be  said  that  the  bullion  produced  is  not  richer  in  silver  than  the 
e.  I  feel  sure  that  in  many  cases,  moreover,  half  the  lead  is  lost  in 
O  siag,  or  up  the  chimney.  The  astounding  ignorance  of  the  smelters 
fiy  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  I  personally  noticed.  At 
ie  of  the  principal  works  I  saw  heaps  of  hematite-iron  ore  and  of  lime- 
aoe,  which  1^  found  were  brought  there  (the  hematite  at  a  cost  of  $17 
IT  ton)  to  mix  with  the  silver-ores  and  make  a  "  slag."  As  the  ores  on 
e  floor  contained  plenty  of  iron,  and  more  than  plenty  of  lime,  it 
Ely  easily  be  understood  that  what  this  addition  really  made  was  not 
mg  bnt  a  salamander. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  most  evident  losses,  the  smelting- works  in  gen- 
al  are  reported  as  paying  high  prices  for  ore — ^prices,  in  many  cases, 
llich  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  profit,  (jven  under  good  manage- 
fgot  The  only  explanation  I  can" offer  is,  either  that  the  proprietors  of 
Ib  furnaces  are  losing  money  without  knowing  it  (a  thing  which  may 
Bfly  occur  to  persons  inexperienced  in  the  smelting  business)  or  they 
B  running  the  furnaces  at  a  loss,  with  the  intention  of  selling  mines 
r  the  strength  of  alleged  favorable  results.  I  fear  that  in  many  in - 
t&ces  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation.  Certain  it  is,  if  anything  in 
tellurgy  or  mathematics  is  certain,  that  the  smelting  works  now  in 
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operation  cannot  be  legitimately  making  money,  oi)erated  as  tbey 
and  paying  what  tbey  do  for  ores. 

One  great  obstacle  is  too  often  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  free  developmei 
tbe  best  mines  in  tbe  Territory.  Tbe  bligliting  cnrse  of  litigation  i 
upon  almost  every  good  mine  in  tbe  older  districts.  Tbe  mining  ] 
are  vague  and  bad,  and  tbe  Territory  is  Infested  witb  nuscrnpii 
jumpers  and  black-mailers.  Tbere  were,  in  tbe  summer,  at  least  t 
parties  figliting  over  tbe  Emma  mine ;  and  tbe  Emma  was  by  nom< 
a  solitary  instance.  Lawsuits  were  springing  up  all  over  tbe  Territo 
a  new  crop  of  miscbief  from  tbe  indolence  and  neglect  of  tbe  Fed 
Government  witb  regard  to  tbe  mining  law.  For  my  part  I  am  i 
and  more  tborougbly  convinced tbat  tbe  men  to  wbom  tbe  United  St 
is  virtually  giving  away  its  mineral  lands  are  not  tbe  proper  i>ersoT 
regulate  tbe  tenure  of  their  titles.  One  would  scarcely  say  to  his 
friend,  *'  Here,  take  my  property  on  your  own  terms !''  and  tbe  pc 
less  speculators  in  mining  claims  can  least  of  all  be  trusted  to  mak« 
laws  defining  their  own  rights.  In  ray  opinion  the  United  States 
which  declares  all  citizens  entitled  to  mine  upon  the  public  don 
gives  them  no  right  to  any  dog-in-the-manger  titles.  The  object  ol 
law  is  to  develop  the  mines,  not  to  help  a  few  individuals  lock  then 
and  demand  high  prices  for  them.  A  discoverer  has  tbe  right  to  occ 
and  improve ;  this  is  properly  bis  only  right ;  it  is  all  be  can  seU ; 
until  the  mine  is  purchased  of  the  United  States  nobody  can  have 
rights  in  the  premises  which  abandonment  or  neglect  to  improve  i 
not  defeat.  In  Utah  tbere  were  many  mines  discovered  some  years 
and  abandoned.  Now  a  second  crop  of  discoverers  has  come,  and 
old  ones  have  returned  in  swarms  to  claim  their  "  rights.'' 

The  product  of  1871  in  gold  and  silver  may  be  estimated  as  follow 

Express  shipments  of  gold $221, 

Express  shipments  of  silver ' 130, 

Ore  shipped  by  railroad,  10,806  tons,  at  $150 1,  (»20, 

Base  bullion  by  railroad,  2,378  tons,  at  8175 31G, 

Allowance  for  undervaluation  by  express 11, 

2, 300, 
To  which  may  be  added  for  the  value  of  the  lead  contained 
in  ore  and  bullion 500, 


Giving  a  total  of 2,  SOO 


Tbe  shipments  of  ore  and  bullion  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  tbe  diflfe 
months  were  as  follows : 

Ore,  tons.    Bullion 

1871— January  to  May  30 3,084 

June 842 

July 2,81Q 

August ^. 1,12:^ 

September .1 554 

October 220 

November *. 824 

December 440 

Total 10,806 


Mr.  E.  P.  Vining,  general  freight-agent  of  the  Union  Paeific  Railr 
informs  me  that  8,880  tons  of  ore  and  2,185  tons  of  bullion  weresbij 
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rtah  eastward  over  that  road  during  the  year.  Thi3  would  leave 
[)Xnentsover  the  Central  Pacilic  Eailroad  westward  920  tons  of  ore 
3  tons  of  bullion. 

material  for  the  following  pages  has  been  furnished  by  notes  from 
sor  Blake,  Mr.  Fabian,  Captain  Stover,  O.  Hahn,  ]Mr.  Heffernau, 
7  those  made  by  my  deputy,  Mr.  Eilers,  and  myself  during  our 
to  the  different  districts  in  the  Territory. 

mining  districts  of  Utah  which  have  attracted  most  attention 
:  the  year  are  in  the  region  east  and  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
ire  laid  out  in  the  two  principal  ranges  of  the  Wasatch  Mount- 
iud  thus  lie  in  two  longitudinal  belts,  one  on  the  east  of  the 
of  the  Jordan,  the  other  on  the  west.  Commencing  near  Corinne, 
northern  and  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  the  districts  succeed  from 
to  south  in  nearly  the  following  order : 
le  County. — ^Dry  Lake,  Logan,  Millville,  Mineral  Point. 
Ulder  County. — Willow  Creek. 

gan  County. — Weber,  traversed  by  the  Weber  Eiver  and  by  the 
Pacific  Eailroad. 

18  County. — Farmington,  Centreville. 

Lake  County. — Hot  Spring,  New  El  Dorado,  Big  Cottonwood, 
Cottonwood,  American  Fork,  Snake  Creek,  Uintah,  Silver  Fork. 
k  County. — East  Tintic,  Mount  Nebo  or  Timmins,  Spanish  Fork. 
Ue  County. — Tooele,  Stockton,  Ophir,  Lower  district,  Camp  Floyd, 
la,  West  Tintic.  In  the  same,  or  Oquirrh,  range,  but  on  the 
D  slope,  are  the  West  Mountains,  or  Bingham  district,  facing  the 
>ttonwood^  and  the  Little  Cottonwood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Lake  Side  district  is  directly  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
in  the  lake  is  known  as  Church  Island  district 
geological  structure  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  is  intricate  and 
sting.  The  principal  range  east  of  Salt  Lake  has  a  broad  expo- 
f  gray  granite  rising  into  peaks  generally  whitened  by  snow.  This 
s  flanked  on  the  east  by  an  immense  thickness  of  quartzite  and 
one  strata,  the  last  mentioned  generally  holding  the  lead  and  sil- 
aring  veins.  In  these  rocks  Professor  Blake  obtained  numerous 
,  principally  encrinites  and  one  species  of  Archimedes.  He  refers 
rmation  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Devonian  period.  In  the 
portion  of  the  principal  caHons  or  valleys,  cutting  the  range 
ersely,  there  are  distinct  and  well-marked  traces  of  former  gla- 
At  the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  Canon  the  granite  is  worn  by 
I  action  into  smoothly  rounded  summits — roches  moutonn^es — and 
ray  down  the  valley  the  ancient  terminus  of  the  glacier  is  marked 
moraine  stretching  across  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  except 
it  is  cut  through  by  the  existing  stream. 

the  higher  portions  of  the  Wasatch,  especially  east  of  Salt  Lake 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Cottonwood  and  the  Little  Cottonwood, 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir,  pine,  and 

The  quaking  ash  grows  in  great  luxuriance  sdong  the  streams 
down. 

ing  the  winter  snow  falls  in  great  quantity,  and  accumulates  to  a 
of  from  6  to  20  feet  or  more  in  some  places,  and  where  it  is  shel- 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  it  remains  through  the  snmmer  or 
September  and  October.  The  melting  of  this  vast  accumulation 
)W  gives  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  and  forms  rapidly-flow- 
reams,  valuable  not  only  for  saw-mills  ^nd  smelting- works  but  of 
eater  importance  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley  lands,  ^oth  of 
>ttouwood  Creeks  are  thus  utilized,  and  are  two  of  the  most  impor* 
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tant  sources  t)f  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley  near  Salt  I 
City. 

The  unrestrained  use  of  the  timber  by  the  miners  and  the  j^Iorir 
is  working  its  speedy  destruction.  It  is  not  only  cut  freely  for  the  ni 
but  for  making  coal,  and  immense  quantities  are  annually  consumer 
forest-lires,  the  result  of  carelessness  or  neglect^  or  of  willful  detei 
nation  to  destroy.  It  is  abundant  now,  but  in  a  few  years  will  be  \ 
scarce  and  valuable.  The  Mormons  have  for  many  years  obtained  t 
supply  from  the  Big  Cottonwood,  and  it  is  said  that  the  tirst  disi 
eries  there  of  mineral  deposits  were  made  by  the  lumbermen. 

The  discovery  of  metalliferous  deposits  in  this  region,  inaugural 
the  series  of  discoveries  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  several  distr 
named,  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  year  1863.  The  first  silver-1 
veins  were  found  in  the  Oquirrh  range,  in  Bingham  Caiion,  and  in 
mountains  bordering  Itush  Valley.  In  October,  1862,  the  United  SU 
volunteers  from  California,  under  the  command  of  General  Connor,  arri 
in  Utah  and  established  the  post  known  as  Camp  Douglas.  Many 
perienced  California  miners  were  in  this  command,  and  naturally  enoi 
took  every  favorable  opportunity  for  prospecting  the  bills  and  vail 
of  that  vicinity.  In  the  fall  of  1863  Lieutenant  Weitz  and  a  small  pa 
discovered  the  outcroppings  of  a  lode  in  Bingham  Caiion,  and  fromt 
time  prospecting  was  energetically  prosecuted.  In  1864,  when  Comps 
L  was  stationed  at  the  Government  reserve  in  Budh  Valley,  many  lo 
of  argentiferous  galena  were  found.  In  the  same  year  many  looati 
were  made  by  parties  of  persons  emigrating  from  the  Western  State 
California,  and  about  this  time  the  town  of  Stockton  was  laid  out  ' 
land  was  ''  taken  up  "  for  the  purpose  by  General  P.  E.  Connor,  J 
Kogers,  Joseph  Clark,  and  J.  J.  Johnson.  The  first  mining  district^ 
organized  in  December,  1863,  and  was  named  "  West  Momitain  Aliu 
District."  It  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Oquirrh  range  of  nionutf 
lying  west  of  Jordan  Valley.  At  a  meeting  of  the  miners,  held  J 
11,  1864,  this  large  district  was  subdivided,  the  eastern  slope  of 
mountains  retaining  the  name  of ''  West  Mountain  Mining  District,"  i 
the  western  slope  was  called  the  "  Bush  Valley  Mining  District.'' 

Ensh  Valley  district — In  the  years  1865  and  1866,  when  the  tro 
were  mustered  out  of  service,  a  great  many  men  turned  their  atteni 
to  the  recently-located  veins,  and  Stockton  soon  grew  to  be  a  miu 
town  of  considerable  importance.  Aboutfiftynew  buildings  wereerec 
and  the  trade  in  supplies  for  the  miners  was  very  brisk,  though  the  coj 
every  article  was  enormous.  Transportation  of  supplies  irom  the  I 
souri  Biver  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  that  time  cost  25  cents  per  pound.  1 
heavy  expense  upon  all  tools,  together  with  the  great  difference  bet\^ 
gold  and  currency,  and  the  large  profit  asked  on  goods  by  the  trad 
made  mining  a  very  costly  occupation  in  those  days.  A  shovel,  for 
ample,  cost  $5;  steel,  $1.40  per  pound;  powder,  81.50;  sugar,  81.25 
pound;  cofl'ee,  $1.50;  tea,  $4.50;  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

In  the  year  1864  the  West  Jordan  Mining  Company  was  incorpon 
under  the  laws  of  California,  and  work  was  commenced  on  a  lod< 
that  name  in  Bingham  Caiion.  A  tunnel  was  run  into  the  hill  abou 
feet.  The  work  was  continued  until  the  gieat  expense,  amountini 
$60  per  running  foot  of  tunnel,  caused  it  to  be  suspended. 

The  first  furnace  for  smelting  the  ores  was  built  by  General  Coi 
and  others,  associated  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Pioneer  Company. 
Stockton,  in  the  year  1864.  .About  the  same  time  a  company,  called 
Hush  Valley  Smelting  Company,  was  formed  jat  Camj)  Douglas; 
stockholders  were  the  twenty  ofii«^.ers  then  stationed  there.    Other 
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es  were  bnilt  soon  after  by  Gisneral  Connor  in  the  reverberatory  form, 
^y  were  made  of  adobes  and  sandstone,  and  lasted  long  enongh  to 
ve  that  the  ore  could  be  successfally  smelted,  but  also  that  the  ma- 
als  used  in  construction  were  not  suitable,  for  the  furnaces  soon 
ned  out  and  were  left  to  ruin.  There  were  three  of  these  furnaces 
arge  size,  and  one  of  them  had  a  flue  150  feet  long.  The  ruins  of  these 
L  of  other  funiaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  deserted,  upon  the  hill-sides 
r  Stockton. 

•mailer  blast  or  draughtfurnaces  were  built  by  each  of  the  foUowing- 
led  parties,  Finnffrty,  James,  Gibson,  Nichols,  Brain,  Warren,  and 
rids,  and  all  smelted  more  or  less  of  the  ores.  The  first  cui)ola-ftir- 
e  was  built  by  Mosheimer,  Johnson  &  Co.,  but  for  want  of  sufficient 
it  did  not  work  very  successfully.  One  cupelling-fumace  was  built 
Btover  &  Weberling. 

ti  1865  the  Knickerbocker  and  Argenta  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
ly  was  organized  in  New  York,  and  disbursed  $100,000  in  the  pur- 
se of  claims,  machinery,  and  material  for  furnaces,  buildings,  &c. 
)  superintendents  were  Captain  C.  B.  Dahlgren,  Colonel  J.  G.  Cooper, 
[  J.  M.  Forbes.  This  company  suspended  operations  in  1866,  and 
ir  property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  by  the  order  of  the  county  court,  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  concern.  This  large  expenditure  of^money, 
hont  any  satisfactory  result  or  profit,  was  inevitable  considering  the 
b  of  all  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  smelting-operations.  To  mine 
1  smelt  argentiferous  lead  ores  at  a  profit  was  simply  impossible  under 
96  conditions,  and  it  did  not  become  possible  to  conduct  this  busi- 
3  profitably  until,by  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  supplies 
!  transportation  were  cheapened.  Since  the  completion  of  the  road 
96  old,  abandoned,  or  neglected  claims  and  furnaces  are  invested  with 
r  interest  and  value.  • 

he  discovery  and  location  of  the  principal  lodes  of  this  district  were 
le  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  and  1866.  There  were  upward  of 
hundred  locations  recorded.  Not  more  than  forty  of  the^e  were  in 
it  is  now  called  the  Ophir  or  East  Canon  district.  The  first  dis- 
Bry  in  that  district  was  in  1864,  and  was  called  the  "  Subjugation.'^ 
3  was  soon  followed  by  the  location  of  the  "  Wild  Delirium,'^  Saint 
lis,  Mountain  Gem,  (with  extensions,)  Pollock'  IXL,  Metropolitan,  and 
Brs.  At  Stockton,  the  earliest  discoveries  were  named  the  Eureka, 
ndary,  Potomac,  Great  Basin,  Great  Central,  Silver  King,  Last 
mce.  New  York,  Silver  Queen,  Lady  Douglas,  Mineral  Hill. 
o  discoveries  of  any  importance  have  been  made  in  this  district 
th  of  Dry  Canon  since  the  year  1866,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
itions  made  at  Soldier  Caiion  recently. 

he  Hush  Valley  district  was  divided,  in  July,  1870,  into  three  dis- 
ts,  the  north  end  being  named  the  Tooele,  and  the  part  taken  from 
south  end  of  the  original,  the  Ophir  district  The  central  portion 
ined  the  name  of  Bush  Valley  district,  and  is  about  seven  miles 
ire.  The  town  of  Stockton  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  slope  of 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  facing  Rush  Valley  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  From  well-known  and  understood 
368  this  district  has  not  attracted  as  much  attention  as  others  during 
general  enthusiasm  and  excitement  attending  the  discovery  and 
ling  of  mines  in  other  districts,  although  it  is  believed  that  many  of 
lodes  are  equal  in  value  to  some  of  the  best  in  the  Territory.  In- 
d  of  increasing  in  population,  the  town  of  Stockton  is  retrograding; 
e  are  not  as  many  buildings  and  residents  in  it  now  a«  it  had  three 
"8  ago. 

H.  Ex.  211 20 
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For  most  of  the  foregoing  details  regarding  the  early  history  of 
district,  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  David  B.  Stover,  who  has  been  fam 
with  the  progress  of  mining  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Utah  since 
first  discovery  in  1863.  The  following  are  special  details  of  seven 
the  principal  claims. 

Great  Central,  first  northern  extension,  1,000  feet;  located  in  Ang 
1864;  vein  3  feet  wide;  assays  $100  per  ton  in  silver,  and  45  per  c 
lead. .  The  development  in  April,  1871,  consisted  of  an  open  cut  30 
long,  with  a  pit  10  feet  deep  at  each  end.  Ten  tons  of  ore  had  I 
shipped.    Owners,  Connor,  Stover,  Butler,  and  Koan. 

Bolivia,  1,000  feet;  located  in  1865;  ore  an  argentiferous  gal< 
assaying  $40  to  the  ton,  and  giving  an  average  of  35  per  cent,  of  1« 
Seventy-five  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped,  and  there  was  about 
same  quantity  on  the  dumps.  The  development  consists  of  a  shaft 
feet  in  depth ;  vein  represented  as  3  feet  wide.  Owned  by  Com 
Stover,  Brown  &  Co.    Wood  and  water  plenty. 

Eureka:  Located  in  1864,  and  work  commenced  in  the  same  ye 
vein  4  feet  to  6  feet  wide;  average  assay  value  in  silver  $75 ;  lead 
per  cent.  Opened  by  a  tunnel  140  feet  long  run  in  to  cut  the  vein,  i 
by  an  excavation  on  the  surface  equal  to  100  cubic  yards.  The  tui 
had  not  reached  the  vein  in  July,  1871.  Only  about  20  tons  of  ore 
been  taken  out  up  to  that  time.    Owners,  Connor,  Stover,  Church  & 

Hard  Times :  The  claim  was  located  in  1864,  and  is  1,200  feel 
length ;  vein  18  inches  wide,  in  limestone ;  ore  is  a  hard,  green-stai 
carbonate.  Assays  average  $100  to  the  ton,  but  they  have  reached 
high  as  $550.  Native  silver  in  small  scales  has  been  found  in  this  1( 
Opened  by  two  shafts,  each  about  12  feet  deep.  Several  tons  of 
were  taken  out.    Owners,  Connor,  Stover,  Benson  &  Co. 

Lady  Douglas,  1,700  feet;  located  irf  1865;  vein,  2  feet  wide;  < 
galena  and  carbonate  of  lead ;  assay  value  about  $50  to  the  toi 
silver  and  40  per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  a  cut  of  20  feet  in  len| 
and  by  sevenU  pits,  each  a  few  feet  deep ;  also  by  another  cut  25 : 
in  length.  This  vein  is  said  to  have  been  traced  for  1,000  feet ;  aboi 
tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out.  Owned  by  Butler,  Kean,  Stover,  \ 
others. 

Exchange :  Location  800  feet  in  length  ;  vein  said  to  be  6  feet  ^ 
and  the  ore  to  assay  $30  per  ton  in  silver,  and  48  per  cent,  of  le 
opened  by  a  pit  8  feet  deep ;  work  commenced  in  March,  1871 ;  owi 
by  Butler,  Eice,  Chase,  and  Kean. 

Elizabeth:  1,200  feet  located ;  vein  18  inches  wide;  average  assaj 
silver,  $50  per  ton ;  lead,  40  per  cent.;  opened  by  a  shaft  12  feet  dc 
and  by  an  open  cut  25  feet  long;  work  commenced  in  1866;  twe 
tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  by  the  owners,  Messrs.  Carle,  Sto 
&Co. 

Quandary:  Length  of  claim,  1,200  feet;  vein,  3  feet  wide;  aven 
assay,  $45  in  silver,  and  50  per  cent,  of  lead ;  shaft  110  feet  deep ;  w< 
commenced  in  1864;  resumed  in  1871,  and  10  tons  of  ore  taken  o 
owners,  Chase  &  Co.  . 

Pendleton :  Length  of  location,  1,200  feet ;  vein,  2  feet  wide ;  aven 
assay,  $55  in  silver  per  ton,  and  40  per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  a  si 
about  60  feet  deep ;  w^ork  commenced  in  1864 ;  about  10  tons  of 
have  been  taken  out ;  owned  by  Stover  and  Butler. 

Last  Chance:  Length  of  location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  about  2  feet  wl 
averages  in  silver  $100  per  ton,  but  samples  have  assayed  as  higl 
$1,400;  average  yield  of  lead,  40  per  cent.;  opened  by  a  shaft  35  i 
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nd  by  several  cuts  on  the  surface  across  the  vein ;  quantity  of 
>ut  5  tons ;  owned  by  Nevitt,  Stover,  Connor  &  Co. 
Valley :  Location,  1,200  feet  long ;  vein,  2  feet  wide ;  ore,  an 
ferous  galena,  assaying  $40  in  silver,  and  30  jyer  cent,  of  lead; 
feet  deep  5  work  commenced  in  1864;  owned  by  Connor,  Chase, 
bson. 

rKing^ — ^first  extension  west:  Location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  4  feet 
iverage  assay,  830  per  ton  in  silver,  and  55  per  cent,  of  lead ; 
:ft  is  1G5  feet,  and  one  40  feet  deep ;  work  was  commenced  in 
This  was  owned  by  the  Argenta  Silver  Mining  Company.  Sixty 
ore  have  been  taken  out.  It  is  now  owned  by  Dilidine,  Stover, 
nson. 

nac:  Location  of  1,200  feet  made  in  1864;  vein,  3  feet  wide; 
K)  feet  deep ;  25  tons  taken  out ;  assay  value  is  about  $55,  silver, 
per  cent,  of  lead ;  owners,  Bayliss,  Kerr,  Benson,  and  Stover, 
titution:  Location,  1,000  feet;  made  in  1864;  vein,  1  foot  wide; 
lys  $50  per  ton  in  silver,  and  60  per  cent,  of  lead ;  shaft  15  feet 
ind  10  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out ;  owners,  Church,  Stover, 
lers. 

;ant  Hill :  Location,  1,100  feet ;  vein,  2  feet  wide ;  average  assay 
r  $35  per  ton,  and  55  per  cent,  of  lead ;  worked  by  an  open  cut 
long  and  a  shaft  12  feet  deep,  in  1865 ;  twenty  tons  of  ore  were 
ut.  Relocated  under  the  name  of  "Grand  Cross''  in  1870.  It  is 
ened  by  a  tunnel  130  feet  long  and  a  shaft  30  feet  deep.    More 

0  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  since  1865.  Some  of  this  ore 
ipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  some  has  been  worked  at  Simon's 
e.    Owners,  Payne,  Paxton,  and  others. 

r  King :  Location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  5  feet  wide ;  ore,  argentiferous 
and  carbonate  of  lead ;  average  assay  value  $40  i)er  ton  in  silver, 
per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  two  shafts,  one  200  feet  deep,  and 
er  50  feet.  There  are  also  a  tunnel  150  feet  long  connecting  with 
he  shafts,  and  drifts  equal  to  100  feet  more  in  length.  Work 
Qmenced  in  1865 ;  300  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  most  of 
was  sent  to  San  Francisco.  A  part  was  worked  at  Simon's 
5.    Owners,  Gail,  Connor,  and  others. 

nee:  Location,  800  feet;  vein,  4  feet  wide:  assays  $40  i>er  ton, 
per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  a  tunnel  65  feet  long;  work  com- 

in  December,  1870 ;  only  about  2  tons  have  been  taken  out; 
t>y  Butler,  Rice  &  Co. 

Adams:  Location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  2  feet  wide;  assays  $40  in 
md  35  i)er  cent,  of  leadj  opened  by  a  shaft  10  feet  deep,  and  by 

the  surface;  worked  m  1865  and  reworked  in  i870;  only  2 
ore  taken  out ;  owned  by  Butler,  Kean  &  Co. 
Tork  Lode :  Location,  1^000  feet ;  vein,  18  inches  wide ;  the  ore 

1  carbonate  of  lead,  some  of  which  has  assayed  as  high  as  $3,000 ; 
*age  is  about  $125  in  silver,  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  lead ;  shaft, 
ieep ;  owners,  Nichols,  Stover  &  Co. 

Patrick :  Location,  1,400  feet ;  vein,  3  feet  wide ;  ore  assays 
ilver,  and  60  per  cent,  of  lead ;  shaft  90  feet  deep ;  work  com- 
in  1871,  soon  after  the  discovery ;  probably  100  tons  had  been 
at  in  July,  1871.    The  ore  is  smelted  at  Simon's  Furnace. 

Tender :  Location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  3  feet  wide ;  average  assay 
ilver,  and  60  per  cent,  of  lead ;  100  tons  taken  out ;  work  com- 
in  1871 ;  owned  by  True,  Tieman  &  Co. 
im :  Location,  3,000  feet;  vein,  3  feet  wide ;  average  assay  $60 
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in  silver,  and  40  per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  cut  and  shaft,  the  latter 
60  fe^t  deep ;  owners,  Delamater,  Wells  &  Co. 

Tucson:  Location,  1,000  feet;  vein,  3  feet  wide:  ore  assays $40 in 
silver,  and  55  per  cent,  of  lead ;  opened  by  a  shaft  100  feet  deep  j  owned 
by  George  Berry  &  Co.  ' 

Ophir  or  East  Canon  di^rwt — This  district  was  formerly,  as  men- 
tioned above,  a  part  of  the  Eush  Valley  or  Stockton  mining  district. 
Horn-silver  and  other  rich  silver-ores  were  found  August,  1870.  The 
Silveropolis  mines  have  since  yielded  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  of  base 
bullion.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  claims  in  April,  1871,  were  the 
Tampico,  Mountain  Lion,  Mountain  Tiger,  Petaluma,  Zella,  Silver  Chiei^ 
Defiance,  Virginia,  Monarch,  Blue  Wing,  Silveropolis.  It  is  now  prob- 
ably the  most  productive  district  of  the  Oquirrh  range.  Mining  is  pros- 
ecuted with  energy  and  success,  and  mills  and  smelting- works  are  in 
full  operation.  Up  to  April,  1871,  overlive  hundred  locations  had  been 
recorded.  One  furnace  was  in  operation,  and  two  more  were  erecting. 
Ophir  City,  the  center,  was  a  thriving  town  of  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  it  is  increasing  in  importance  daily.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  caiion  leading  from  the  center  of  the  range  to  the  open  plain 
or  valley  south  of  Eush  Lake,  and  is  accessible  by  carriage-road  fiom 
Salt  Lake  City  in  one  day.  Stages  run  daily,  passing  around  the  south 
end  of  Salt  Lake  through  Eush  Valley  and  the  town  of  Stockton. 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  mines ;  the  one  north  of  the  town 
affording  an  abundance  of  galena  and  pyritous  ores  of  low  grade,  while 
the  other,  upon  Lion  Hill,  south  of  the  town,  yields  a  richer  class  ofore, 
the  decomposed  portions  of  which  can  be  successfully  treated  by  the 
ordinary  mill  processes. 

This  Lion  Hill,  or  rather  mountain,  (for  it  rises  abruptly  some  2,000 
feet  above  the  town,)  is  noted  lor  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  silver- 
ore  it  haa  already  yielded,  aud  for  the  numbe:^  of  silver-producing  claims 
located  upon  it.  It  is  formed  of  a  gi^eat  mass  of  limestone  strata,  which 
here  rise  in  one  grand  anticlinjil  curve.  The  edges  of  these  strata  show 
in  an  almost  vertical  wall  along  the  valley  which  cuts  directly  throQgh 
them  transverse  to  the  axis.  The  silver  deposits  crop  out  between  the 
upper  layers  of  rock,  which  there  pitch  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of 
about  20^.  The  outcrops  are  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  descent, 
facing  the  west,  and  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  caiion  below  the 
town.  The  new  mill  erected  there  by  the  Walker  Brothers,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  directly  in  sight  below,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Bat 
as  the  descent  is  too  abrupt  for  a  roadway  the  ores  are  not  sent  directly 
down,  but  are  carted  in  the  other  direction  along  the  ridge,  descending 
gradually  by  the  bed  of  the  ravine  to  Ophir  City,  and  thence  a  mUo  fur 
ther  down  the  valley  to  the  mill. 

The  ores  of  Lion  Hill  are  chiefly  the  soft,  oehery,  aud  earthy-looking 
mixtures  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  argentiferous  galena  and 
other  argentiferous  minerals  containing  antimony  and  arsenic.  An  ex- 
amination made  by  Mr.  Blake  of  a  portion  of  ore  taken  from  the  Rock 
well  claim  showed  that  the  silver  existed  in  it  in  the  form  of  chloride, 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  and  cleanly  worked  in  a  mill  without  prelinii- 
.nary  roasting.  But  there  are  also  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lead 
and  nodules  of  antimonial  galena,  which  require  roasting  or  smeltiugin 
order  to  liberate  the  silver  contaiiied  in  them. 

Most  of  the  ore  in  these  claims  is  soft  enough  to  be  taken  out  withont 
the  useof  powder, the  pick  andshovel  sufficingto  detach  it.  It  is  wheeled 
out  through  tunnels  to  the  •  surface,  and  is  there  packed  in  canvas 
sacks  for  shipping  or  for  sending  down  to  the  furnaces  or  mills.    The 
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}  lie  at  sucb  an  angle  upon  the  hill  that  they  are  readily  and  cheaply 
ed  by  taonels,  and  do  not  require  expensive  shafts  and  machinery 
oistiug  or  pumping.  There  is  as  yet  no  water  of  consequence  in 
of  the  excavations.  Apparently  it  freely  finds  its  way  downward 
agh  the  ^crevices  in  the  limestone,  so  that  no  difficulty  from  that 
eeneed  iJe  expected  in  depth. 

is  proposed  to  run  a  tunnel  directly  through  the  mountain  at  a 
h  of  about  2,000  feet  below  the  principal  claims.  The  survey  of 
aren's  East  Oailon  tunnel  shows  that  the  height  of  some  of  the  prin- 
I  points  and  claims  above  tide  is  as  follows : 

Feet. 

3r  Chief  mine 8, 500 

ntain  Tigei;  and  Zella  ^ 8, 650 

mit  of  Lion  Mountain 9, 100 

arch  and  Virginia 8, 775 

Q-SU ver  Hill 9, 225 

ejo  and  Occidental  mines 8, 850 

ntain  Lion  mine 8, 620 

Iver  City,  or  the  valley  just  below  it,  is  found  to  be  nearly  6,675  feet 
re  the  sea. 

fobably  the  largest  amount  of  ore  has  been  shippedfrom  the  Mountain 
I  claim.  The  Occidental,  Tiger,  Eockwell,  Zella,  and  Silver  Chief 
ill  prominent  claims,  and  have  yielded  notable  quantities  of  good 

The  last  mentioned  claim  is  reported  to  have  had,  on  the  ist  of 
ast  last,  from  250  to  300  tons  of  excellent  **  chloride  ore''  upon  the 
p,  and  to  be  opened  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  long,  with  a  drift  40  feet 
to  the  northward,  showing  a  fine  body  of  ore  extending  north  and  • 
h. 

ountain  TigeVj  Rockwell^  and  Zella. — These  three  contiguous  claims, 
•  having  been  successfully  worked  separately,  have  recently  been 
olidated,  and  are  being  systematically  developed  by  tunnels  and 
ts,  under  the  sup^inteudence  of  Mr.  Mark  Daly.  Some  details  re- 
ling  the  production  and  value  of  the  ores  of  these  claims  will  serve 
Lve  a  general  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ores  from  other  claims  in  the 
ediate  vicinity. 

le  greater  i)ortion  of  the  work  has  been  done  upon  the  Mountain 
ir  claim.  It  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  and  open  cut  150  feet  in  length, 
wing  the  ore  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  ending  in  an  inclined 
t  reaching  under  the  outcroppings  of  the  Eockwell  claim,  to  con- 
there  with  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
ne,  in  August  last,  a  small  oven-like  cavern  was  opened  into, 
the  floor  was  found  covered  with  a  yellowish,  earthy  deposit,  which, 
igh  not  very  promising  in  its  api>earance,  contained  at  the  rate  of 
'  $2,000  per  ton  in  silver.  It  appeared' to  be  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
IT  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

pon  the  Zella  claim  the  ore  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
has  been  excavated  for  about  75  feet  in  length  and  to  a  depth  of  15  . 
0  feet,  for  most  of  this  depth  under  the  overhanging  wall  of  Hme- 
e.    The  thickness  varied  from  2  to  5  feet,  and  the  ore  was  very  rich. 
li  this  claim  and  the  Mountain  Tiger  have  yielded  large  quantities  of 

Some  of  it  has  been  worked  in  the  Pioneer  Mill  of  Messrs.  Walker 
rothers,  and  some  has  been  shipped.  The  value  of  tbe  orcQ  on  the 
ip-piles  in  August  last  was  estimated  at  $135,000  by  the  superin- 
lent,  and  the  total  of  ore  out  audiu  sight  in  the  three  claims  at  over 
),000.    On  the  30th  of  August  last  the  shaft  in  the  Petaluma  work- 
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ings  (a  portion  of  the  Mouutain  Tiger  claim)  was  30  feet  deep,  and  showed 
ore  all  the  way. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  these  ores,  as  raised,  there  is  abundant  and 
satisfactory  information.  Large  sales  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  the  value  being  ascertained  by  average  samx)ling  and  careful  assays. 
Most  of  the  lots  of  ore  offered  for  sale  were  purchased*  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Meader,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  at  from  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  valua 
The  value  of  several  lots  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

ReUirm  of  sampling  and  annay  of  mine  lots  of  ore  from  the  Mountain  Tiger 

claim. 


Quantity  in 
X)ounds. 


4,989 

84,44:J 

2^,671 

4,  r)87 

4, 135 

7,000 

8,546 

27, 322 

10, 825 


Moist  u  10. 


3. 50 
17. 00 
6. 50 
4. 50 
9.75 
8. 50 
9.03 
9.00 
5.00 


Lend 
por  cent. 


0.00 

is.oo 

3. 00 
9. 50 
5.  02 
5.00 
10. 20 
7.00 


Ounces  of  silver, 
per  ton. 


IGT).  21 

97.  (W 

64. 15 

5:J.  94 

104. 97 

189. 54 

93. 31 

164. 75 

104.96 


Value  of  silTer 
per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 


§214  «r 

176  2S 

82  94 

69  74 

135  ?i 

245  05 

120  64 

213  00 

135  72 

Returns  of  sampling  and  assay  value  of  eleven  lots  from  the  Zella  claims 


Weight  in  poundtii. 


3,567 
7,872 

16, 995 
6, 016 

10, 859 
5, 432 
2,  :585 
2,  .520 

13, 753 
7,112 
3, 810 


Moisture. 

Lead 

Ounces  of  silver 

percent. 

per  ton. 

7.00 

2. 5 

198. 28 

10.00 

9.  0 

1-^.  01 

12.50 

11.0 

m.  29 

10.  50 

9.0 

209. 95 

9. 05 

19. 0  • 

199. 45 

18.00 

14.0 

166.21 

7.00 

7.0 

330. 96 

4. 50 

Trace. 

67. 06 

18.  00 

5.  0 

105.85 

18.  00 

3.0 

99.14 

14.  50 

().  0 

116.64 

Valu 

6  of  Bilrer 

per 

ton  of  2,000 

pounds. 

$1256  36 

156  45 

211  12 

271  44 

257  »'. 

214  eo 

427  89 

86  71 

136  85 

128  13 

11)0  80 

An  average  sample  of  the  ore  standing  in  the  Tiger  claim  in  August, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of,  silver  185  ounces,  value  $:i;>9,  per  ton  of  2,000 
]>ounds.  An  average  sample  of  the  Zella  claim  i^reviously  taken  gave 
$138.80  as  the  value  in  silver, 

Silveropolis,  Tampico,  Occidental,  and  other  claims. — About  a  mil^- 
beyond  the  Mountain  Ti^cr  claim,  on  Lion  Hill,  in  the  direction  of  Gamp 
Floyd,  there  is  a  grouj)  of  claims  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ri(ih  chloride-of-silver  ore  has  been  taken.  At  the  Tampico  a  great  open 
cut  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  exi)0ses  the  ends  of  curved  strata  of  lim^ 
stone  for  U50  or  300  feet.  The  limestime  is  hard  and  flinty,  and  iri'egi*' 
larly  seamed  with  masses  of  dark-colored  calc-spar,  some  quartz  ao^ 
heavy  spar.  Good  ore  is  found  in  the  midst  of  these  seams,  but  not  i^ 
any  clearly  defined  or  regular  vein. 

At  the  Silveropolis  claim  horn-silver  was  found  interstratified  witJ^ 
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^UnestoDe  or  filliug  a  seam  parallel  with  the  strata.     Aft^r  a  tew  hun- 
dred tons  of  good  miliiDg  ore  had  been  taken  out  of  an  open  cat  the 
8eam  "  pinched"  and  work  was  discontinued  at  that  place.  But  tunnels 
to  cut  the  stratum  in  depth  have  been  commenced.     The  prospect  for 
striking  a  prolongation  of  the  deposit  is  very  fair.    The  strata  at  this 
place  trend  southwest  and  dip  at  about  45^^  to  the  southeast.     Nearly 
$50,000  worth  of  silver  ore  was  taken  from  the  cut,  and  much  of  the 
rock  yielded  from  $400  to  $000  per  ton.     The  ore  was  very  free  from 
base  metals,  but  some  nodules  of  galena  were  found  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  cut.     The  limestone  upon  which  the  chloride  of  silver  rested  is 
much  veined  with  white  calc-spar,  and  the  same  mineral  was  found  with 
the  ore. 

Some  of  the  ore  from  this  locality,  worked  at  the  Pioneer  Mill,  gave 
bullion  .996  fin^ ;  it  evidently  was  chiefly  chloride  uncontaminated  by 
other  metallic  compounds  and  reducible  by  the  mill  process.  Ore  from 
the  Tampico  also  gave  very  fine  bullion.  One  lot  of  24  sacks  of  ore 
from  the  Tampico  assayed  $1,110.88  per  ton,  and  another  of  22  sacks 
$934.63  per  ton.  The  average  of  the  pile  as  selected  was  over  $800. 
Six  sacks  shipped  abroad  assayed  at  the  rate  of  $4,104.72  per  ton.^ 

The    Pioneer   Quartz-Mill,  East  Canon,  or  Walker's  Mill,  already 

referred  to  as  situated  one  mile  below  Silver  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

cauon,  is  one  of  the  best  for  its  size  upon  the  Pacific  coast.     It  was 

made  by  a  branch  of  the  establishment  of  W.  J.  Booth  &  Co.,  of  San 

Francisco,  and  has  all  the  latest  improvements  and  modifications  on  the 

old-fashioned  mills  of  two  or  three  years  ago.     There  are  one  Blake's 

rock-breaker,  three  5-stamp  batteries,  six  grinding  and  amalgamating 

pans  of  one  ton  capacity  each,  three  7-loot  settlers  and  two  large  retorts 

for  the  bullion,  set  in  brick-work.    The  engine  is  a  fine  piece  of  work-. 

manship,  nominally  70  to  80  horse-power,  with  cylinder  16  inches  in 

diameter  and  30  inches  stroke.     The  boilers  are  48  inches  in  diameter 

and  16  feet  long,  with  40  tubes  in  each.  The  engine-building- is  40  by  30 

feet,  and  the  main  building  40  by  60  feet.   The  ore-dump  platform  above 

the  rock-breaker  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons.    The  large  Fairbanks 

Scales  will  take  a  load  of  20  tons. 

The  batteries  are  arranged  for  dry  crushing.  The  discharge  is  from 
both  sides,  and  the  powdered  ore  is  received  in  two  tram- wagons  stand- 
ing under  each  side  of  the  mortar.  The  stamps  are  run  as  fast  as  from  80 
to  90  lifts  per  minute  with  double  cams ;  the  drop  is  8  to  10  inches.  The 
fifteen  stamps  crush  about  twenty-five  tons  a  day.  The  ore  is  delivered 
at  the  mill  by  ox-teams  at  $4  per  ton  from  the  mines.  Wood  for  fuel  is 
delivered  at  $4  per  cord. 

This  mill  was  started  in  August  last,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Lathrop  Dunn,  and  worked' several  small  lots  of  ore  from  difierent 
claims.  The  silver  bars  first  turned  out  were  remarkable  for  their  purity 
and  fineness,  ranging  from  .091  to  .906  fine.  The  first  four  bars  weighed 
and  assayed  as  below : 

OnnccA.     Fineness.       Value. 

Bilveropolis  claim 709.75  .991  8986  28 

Silveropolia  claim 850.00  .99t>  1,094  63 

raiupico  claim 1,0-24.75  .991  1,313  00 

Occidental  claim 770.00  .993  968  60 

• 

There  were  also  a  few  arrastras  at  work  in  the  caiion.  One  owned  by 
J.  D,  Ijomax  is  run  by  a  water-wheel  18  feet  in  diameter.  He  uses  also 
a  Wheeler  pan  for  amalgamation.  The  works  of  the  Ophir  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  are  owned  by  Colonel  Weightman  &  Co.  There  is  one 
raruace  in  operation,  and  a  new  one  is  being  built.     The  former  is  14 
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feet  from  the  top  to  feed-hole ;  30  inches  iu  diameter  at  top,  40  in  the 
middle,  and  30  at  the  bottom.  They  have  a  16  horse-power  engine  and 
a  No.  7  Sturtevant  blower.  About  two  tons  of  bullion  are  made  a  day. 
There  are  three  tuyeres  to  this  furnace.  The  fire-bricks  are  made  8 
inches  thick.    It  takes  twelve  to  go  around  the  furnace. 

In  Ophir  district  are  also  Fawcett's  "patent"  furnaces.    These  are 
draught-furnaces,  in  which  the  draught  is  produced  by  eonductiog 
steam  into  the  stack  above  the  charge,  which  drawff  air  in  rapidly  below 
through  a  large  number  of  openings  or  tuyeres.    The  idea  is  old,  and 
has  long  been  given  up  as  impractical  in  older  mining  countries.    The 
steam  is  furnished  by  a  40  horsepower  boiler  for  two  large  iron  stacks 
lined  with  fire-brick.    The  furnace  burned  out  a  very  short  time  after 
it  had  been  started  without  producing  any  bullion.    Subsequent  trials 
resulted  no  better.    Schofield,  Abbey,  Drake  &  Oo.'s  furnace,  in  the 
same  district,  has  two  stone  stacks,  boshes  lined  with  quartzite,  of  the 
same  capacity  and  construction  as  that  of  Jennings,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.    There  is  a  20  horse-power  engine, 
a  Gates  crusher,  and  a  No.  7  Sturtevant  fan.    Some  bullion  has  been 
made  here,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  works  were  idle. 

In  the  fall  the  Brevoort  Mining  Company  built  a  steam  stamp-mill 
at  the  lower  end  of  East  Caiioii.  This  is  the  patent  of  J.  W.  Forbes, 
of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  cost  8-,500  in  the  East.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  automatic  steam-battery,"  and  the  mortar  is  oval  in  shape,  discharging 
from  a  No.  40  screen,  on  all  sides.  There  are  two  stamps,  the  stems  <rf 
which  are  CJ  feet  high,  and  03  pounds  of  steam  are  required  to  rnn 
them.  They  use  two  engines,  one  of  1(>  and  one  of  30  horse-power.  This 
mill  is  run  on  the  same  principle  as  Wilson's  stamp-mill,  so  well  known 
on  this  coast,  the  sta;mp-8tems  acting  as  pistons  to  two  vertical  cylinders, 
so  that  the  force  of  the  steam  is  thrown  directly  on  the  stamp.  This 
company  also  have  five  improved  Yarney  pans,  and  one  Farnham  & 
Warren  patent  pulp-grinder,  with  a  capacity,  it  is  said,  of  1  ton  an 
hour.  The  grinder  is  30  inches  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  grinding: 
the  pulp  three  times  over,  and  tlien  discharging  it  into  the  amalga- 
mating-paus. 

According  to  an  estimate  furnished  me  by  Mr.  James  Heiferuan,  of 
Corinne,  smelting  in  this  district  cannot  be  profitably  conducted  iHiiler 
the  present  circumstances,  and  especially  with  the  present  high  prices 
of  ore.  It  is  based  on  ore  from  the  Velocipede  mine,  which  contains 
about  30  per  cent,  of  lead  with  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  of  which 
it  takes  fur  the  present  smelting  operations  5  tons  to  make  1  ton  of 
bullion. 

Cost  : 

5  tons  of  Vt*lociped<i  ore,  at  §30  per  ton ^ino  00 

Cost  of  smelting;,  at  8-^5  per  ton 175  00 

Cost  of  transporting  1  ton  of  bullion  to  Salt  Lake  City 10  UO 

Total  cost  of  1  ton  of  bullion,  not  including  interest,  &c 8335  00 

Proceeds : 

1  ton  of  lead  bullion,  at  I^  cents  per  pound 70  00 

5  tons  of  ori)  yielding  30  ounces,  total  150  ounces,  of  which  80  per  cent. 

is  saved,  1*20  ounces,  at  ^1.15  per  ounce 138  00 

Total  value  of  bullion,  per  tpn 20!<00 

Loss 127  00 

This  seems  high,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  fiir  from  the  actual 
facts. 
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CLAIMS  NORTH  OF  OPHIE  CITY. 

The  olaims  located  upon  the  north  side  of  thecaiionjust  above  Silver 
City,  yield  ores  not  so  well  adapted  for  milling  as  for  smelting.    These 
ores  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  galena  and  iron  pyrites,  both  in  small 
crystals,  and  they  occur  in  beds  from  2  to  6  feet  thick  apparently  inter- 
stratified  with  the  rock,  and  dipping  into  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of 
20  to  30  degrees.     The  rocks  are  thinly  stratified  limestone  with  slaty 
partings,  passing  into  calcareous  shale.    The  upper  portions  of  the  beds 
of  ore,  at  and  for  several  feet  below  the  surface,  are  much  decom- 
posed, giving  an  ochery,  yellow  and  greenish  mass,  easily  mined  and 
smelted.    Among  the  claims  producing  such  ores  are  the  Silver  Shield, 
Velocipede,  Hidden  Treasure,  General  Grant,  Burnett,  Cooley  Sevier, 
California  Antelope,  Wild  Delinum,  &c. 

Bomet :  Claim  1,200  feet ;  one  mile  from  Ophir ;  ore  as  above  de- 
Kribed  5  selected  Samples  assaying  about  48  per  cent,  of  lead  and  $60 
per  ton  in  silver.  The  sulphurets  are  found  in  mass  about  20  feet  below 
the  croppings. 

General  Grant  tunnel :  Located  to  intersect  several  lodes — the  Har- 
riet, Seymour,  General  Grant,  Blue  Monitor,  Lola  Montez,  and  others. 
The  ores  of  these  lodes  are  worth  about  $45  per  ton  in  silver,  and  con- 
tain 20  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  tunnel  was  commenced  July  16,  1870. 
In  April,  1871,  $2,000  worth  of  work  had  been  done  on  it  and  the 
elaims.  Upwards  of  300  tons  of  ore  had  been  taken  out,  one  car-load 
of  wMcb  was  shipped  to  Liverpool. 

Blue  Monitor :  Claim  3,000  feet;  work  was  commenced  in  July,  1870, 
utd  a  large  amount  of  ore  taken  out.  It  assays  about  60  ounces  of  sil- 
ver per  ton  and  15  i>er  cent,  of  lead.  Owned  by  W.  W.  Angel,  William 
IVaas,  L.  W.  Clark,  and  others. 

The  Raymond  Smelting- Works  are  located  at  Ophir  City,  East  Cation, 
fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Operations  commenced  March  1,  1871 ; 
boilding  40  by  80  feet;  steam-power;  one  blast-furnace;  capacity 
lOtcms  of  ore  jier  day ;  on  an  average,  3i  tons  of  the  ore  smelted  pro- 
duced one  ton  of  metal.  Forty  tons  of  base  bullion  were  produced  up 
to  April  30, 1871 ;  value  per  ton,  $257.  Another  blastfurnace  was  then 
meeting.  Charcoal  is  used  as  fuel.  The  average  assayed  value  in  silver 
per  ton  was  131  ounces.  I  am  indebted  for  these  details  to  Mr.  S.  A. 
Baymond,  superintendent  of  the  works. 

Camp  Floyd  district. — This  district  adjoins  Ophir  or  East  Caiion  dis- 
trict on  the  south.  It  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  claims  are  not  yet 
»!ich  developed.  The  outcroppings  of  veins  are  well  defined,  and  are 
Dot  so  high  up  on  the  mountain  as  at  Lion  Hill.  The  winters  are  not  so 
severe,  and  it  is  claimed  that  miners  can  work  in  open  claims  during  the 
Beason.  Among  the  principal  claims  are  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  Silver 
Woud,  (reported  to  have  been  recently  sold  to  an  English  company,) 
Mormon  Chief,  and  the  Grecian  Bend.  There  is  also  a  vein  afibrding 
<^QDabar  of  low  percentage. 

Sparrow-Hawk :  This  claim,  opened  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Masters,  shows  a  considerable  body  of  shaly  quartz,  of  a  dull,  bluish- 
Stay  color,  and  coated  with  films  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  vein  is 
Biarked  by  very  heavy  quartz  croppings.  The  thickness  at  the  open 
^t,  from  which  most  of  the  silver  bearing  ore  has  been  taken,  is  about 
W  feet,  but  it  is  irregular.  A  large  portion  of  these  croppings  is  appar- 
^tly  qoite  free  from  ore  in  paying  quantity.  In  August  last  there  was 
^  large  pile  of  ore  on  the  dump^  estimated  at  100  tons  of  first-class  and 
^  same  quantity  of  second-class  ore. 
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(Trccian  Bond :  This  claim  is  a  short  distance  beyond  the  S[)arrow- 
Jlawk,  and  may  be  a  prolongation  of  the  same  vein.    This,  and  the  3Ior- 
mon  Chief  claim  beyond  it,  are  adjoining  claims,  each  having  2,000  feet 
npon  the  lode.  They  are  characterized  by  an  enormous  outcrop  of  quartz 
stretching  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  a  mile  or  more.    It  rises  from 
20  to  50  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  has  an  irregularly  broken,  precipi- 
tous face.    It  pitches  into  the  hill  at  an  angle  of  about  20^,  and  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  (To])ping  is  10^  south  of  west.    This  outcrop  is  in 
general  quite  hard  and  compa(!t,  and  gives  little  indication  of  being  ore- 
bearing,  though  the  color  is  dark,  and  it  much  resembles  the  quartz  at 
the  Sparrow-llawk  claim,  where  chloride  of  silver  has  been  found.  Vcrr 
little  work  has  been  done  on  either  of  these  claims.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  small  pits  ujion  the  lower  edge  of  the  croi)pings  the  massof 
the  vein  is  untouched,  and  awaits  vigorous  work,  conducted  ui)on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  to  break  into  the  rocky  mass  and  show  whether  it  is  ore-bear- 
ing or  not.    At  one  of  the  excavations  there  are  some  small  streaks  of 
ore,  which,  it  is  said,  assay  well  for  silver.    At  that  place  the  ledge  ap- 
pears to  be  split  up  into  several  layers,  but  all  of  them  are  conformable 
to  the  strata  of  shaly  limestonj?  above  and  below.    The  indications  are 
sulllcient  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  some  money  in  prospecting  the 
ground,  esi>ecially  along  the  contact  of  the  quartz  with  the  wall-rocks. 

West  Mountain  3Iining  district,  Bimjlunn  Canon, — Among  the  numerous 
claims  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned  the  Buel  and  Batemau  mines, 
sold  to  an  English  comi)any  during  the  summer,  the  Vespasian,  workea 
by  Kelsey  &  Sons,  the  Silver  Jane,  Kenosh,  Winnamuck,  Washington, 
Spanish,  and  Equi. 

Kenosh  lode:  Claim,  1,000  feet;  "vein"  said  to  be  34  feet  wide;  ore 
assays  35  ounces  silver  to  the  ton,  and  60  per  cent,  of  lead.  One  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  work  had  been  expended  up  to  April,  1871,  in 
shaft  and  tunnels.  Work  was  commenced  in  July,  1870.  Some  350 
tons  of  ore  had  Ix^eii  taken  out  and  100  tons  sold.  Fifty  tons  of  base 
bullion,  valued  at  $300  i)er  ton,  were  shipped  to  Chicago. 

Winnamuck  mine:  Two  thousand  feet  h)cated;  '"vein"  varies  in 
width  from  a  foot  up  to  KU  feet.  The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  and 
carbonates.  Work  was  commenced  on  this  lode  in  1804,  and  the  vein 
is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  300  f(»et  deep,  and  two  drifts  70  to  80  feet 
long  and  72  feet  apart.  Some  1,200  tons  of  ore  had  been  taken  outnp 
to  April,  1871.  At  i)resent  the  mine  belongs  to  Messrs.  Bristol  &  Dag- 
get,  who  have  worked  it  very  successfully  during  the  year.  As  their 
furnace  (a  large  one  of  the  Piltz  i)attern)  is  located  immediately  below 
the  mine,  so  that  the  ore  can  be  directly  run  down  to  the  charge-floor 
by  means  of  a  cliute,  wliich  commences  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  tun- 
nels, and,  as  a  part  of  tlie  ore  from  this  niinci  ((tarbonate)  contains  inncli  . 
more  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  richer  in  lead  and  silver,  than  is  usual  in  the 
Bingham  mines,  tln»se  gentkMuen  prosecute  their  business  nnder  some- 
what more  favorable  circumstances  than  the  other  mine  and  furnace 
owners.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  asccu'tain,  they  are  the  only 
successful  mine-owners  in  the  district,  a  fact  due  partly  to  the  ahove 
causes  and  i)artly  to  their  supcricu*  intelligence  and  the  good  tact  which 
caused  thi^n  to  employ  an  accom])lished  metallurgist  to  build  tbeir 
furnace  and  to  start  it  running  su<!cessfully.  These  gentlemen  have 
also  worked  tlie  ore  from  the  Si)anisli  mine,  a  great  part  of  which  wa^ 
galena,  and  of  medium  richness  in  silviT,  in  their  furnace. 

The  mines  and  works  most  frecpUMitly  mentioned  during  last  summed 
and  fall  have,  however,  been  those  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Buel  ^ 
Bateman,  and  transferred  in  the  summer  to  the  Utah  Silver  Mining  an^ 
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Smelting  Company,  limited,  an  English  company,  which  is  reported 
to  have  paid  the  high  price  of  $450,000  for  the  property.  The  mines 
are  located  at  the  head  of  Bingham  Canon,  and  the  claims  cover  several 
Mils  completely  by  being  staked  out  on  imaginary  veins  running  in  all 
conceivable  directions.  In  reality,  however,  there  appear  to  be  no 
veins  here,,  but  irregular  pockets  in  quartzite,  which  carry  quartzose 
teid  ores,  very  poor  in  lead  and  silver.  The  claims  located  are  the 
Dartmouth,  Bullion,  Portland,  Sturgess,  Warrior,  Allison,  Chance, 
Onesimus,  and  Belshazar,  each  containing  1,200  feet.  At  the  time  of 
the  writer's  visit  to  the  property,  which  was  shortly  after  the  transfer  to 
English  hands,  the  Portland  was  principally  worked,  as  it  carried  the 
best  ore.  But  this  ore  contained,  I  am  informed,  only  from  $4  to  $30 
in  silver  per  ton.  The  ore-body  opened  in  the  tunnel  was  extremely 
irregular  and  much  mixed  with  gangue.  The  ore  here  consisted  princi- 
pally of  carbonate  and  leadhillite.  As  widely  differing  reports  had  been 
made  by  an  American  and  by  two  English  mining  engineers — the 
American  having  condemned  the  mines  as  not  worth  working,  while 
the  Englishmen  figured  up  large  prospective  profits  for  the  purchasers — 
the  writer  took  some  samples  of  the  ores  then  being  smelted  to  ascertain 
their  real  value.    These  samples  assayed  as  follows : 

Load.  Silver  per  ton. 

1.  Silicious  and  argillaceous  iron-stained 

carbonate  of  lead 4.6  per  cent.      1.21  ounces. 

-.  Ocbreous  carbonate 25.    per  cent.    10.93  ounces. 

1  White  ore,  (mixture  of  carbonate  and 

leadhillite) 57.    per  cent.    12.10  ounces. 

The  last  sample  was  taken  from  a  small  pile  of  picked  ore,  and  came 
from  the  Portland,  where  it  occurred  in  patches. 

The  extraordinarily  unprofitable  smelting  operations  of  this  company, 
^S  well  as  the  successful  ones  of  Bristol  and  Dagget,  are  mentioned  in 
Another  part  of  this  report,  under  *^  Lead-smelting  in  Nevada  and 
titah.'' 

The  English  company  commenced,  immediately  after  their  purchase 
^as  consummated,  to  erect  a  large  furnace  of  the  combined  Piltz-Ras- 
cliette  pattern,  the  capacity  of  which  is  45  tons  a  day.  This  costly  fur- 
lUice,  as  well  as  equally  costly  prospecting  operations,  swallowed  up  the 
Original  working  capital  of  the  company  very  soon,  and  in  December  it 
^as  reported  that  prospects  here  were  very  discouraging.  According 
to  still  later  news,  however,  the  company  had  raised  a  new  working 
Capital,  and  a  new  ore-body  had  been  discovered  in  the  Warrior. 

The  Oro  claim  is  situated  in  Markham's  Fork,  and  is  opened  by  a 
Bbaft  about  70  feet  deep.  The  Washington  is  a  location  about  2,000 
feet  southwest  of  the  Vespasian  claim,  oi)ened  by  a  shaft  about  80  feet 
in  depth  in  September  last.  The  Vespasian  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
^est  of  the  Oro  claim.  Shaft,  in  September,  about  GO  feet  deep,  and 
Sported  as  showing  a  vein  of  ore  about  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Silver  Jane,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Vespasian  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  has  a  shaft  about  70  feet  in  depth. 

There  are  numerous  other  claims  in  this  district,  but  in  all  of  them 
the  ores  are  poor  in  silver  as  well  as  in  lead.  Concentration,  which 
seems  to  me  the  only  rational  method  for  working  these  mines  success- 
fully, has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

Gold-placers, — ^Placer  gold  has  been  found  and  worked  for  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Bingham  Canon  for  the  i)ast  four  or  five  years.  The 
claims  are  numerous,  and  much  work  has  been  done.    Costly  prepara- 
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tious  have  been  made  daring  the  past  summer  to  reach  the  bed  of  the 
old  channel    under  a  considerable  depth  of  earth    and  graveL      At 
Mason  M.  Hill's  claim,  located  in  the  canon,  two  miles  above  its  moath,ex- 
pensive  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pumping  has  been  erected.    In 
October  hwt  the  shaft  was  about  80  feet  deep,  but  the  progress  of  the 
work  was  retarded  by  the  great  influx  of  water,  which  the  Cornish 
pumps,  then  erected  in  the  shaft,  could  not  master.    In  November, 
however,  Mr.  Hill  procured  a  compound  propeller  pump,  Shaw  patent, 
of  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  from  Philadelphia,  and  hy  this 
means  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  continue  sinking  his 
shaft,  and  reach  bed-rock.    Heretofore  the  only  claims  worked  in  the 
canon  had  been  the  bars  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in  several  instances  old 
river-channels  on  top  of  some  of  the  spurs  coming  down  to  the  main 
caiion.   These  have  generally  paid  very  well,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
traordinarily large  strikes  have  been  made.    During  the  last  season  a 
company  of  foreigners,  Itiilians  or  Si)aniards,  were  reported  as  having 
been  especially  successful.    They  had  taken  out  of  their  claim,  which  is 
located  on  the  top  of  a  considerable  hill  close  to  Bingham  City,  over 
$50,000  in  a  very  short  time.    The  total  yield  of  the  Bingham  placers, 
since  they  have  been  worked,  is  given  by  those  best  informecV  as  over 
$500,000,  over  $100,000  of  which  is  last  V<?ar's  product.    The  gravel  in 
Bingham  is  little  washed,  and  consists  mostly  of  angular  fragments  of 
quartzite.    The  supply  of  water  in  the  canon  is  insufficient,  except  in 
the  early  spring,  when  the  melting  snows  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  hydraulics  and  sluices  for  a  few  months. 

Bed-rock  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canon  has  never  been  reached,  and, 
in  view  of  this,  Mr.  Hill's  enterprise  is  of  great  moment  to  the  future  of 
the  placer-mining  interest. 

According  to  information  which  reached  me  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
gold-bearing  quartz-veins  had  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  side  c^iious, 
but  I  am  without  any  particulars. 

Tintic  district. — This  district  is  in  Tooele  County,  about  seventy  miles 
southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Both  East  and  West  Tintic  districts  ai« 
reached  by  Concord  stage-coaches  from  the  city,  and  they  have  the  great 
advantages  of  accessibility,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  very 
mild  winters,  without  snow,  stock  being  kept  unhoused  all  winter.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  Indian  chief  formerly  living  in  tliat 
valley.  West  Tintic  first  attracted  attention  as  a  mineral  region  in  De- 
cember, 1809.  The  first  discoveries  were  made  by  Messrs.  Stephen  B* 
Morne,  Peck,  Hyde,  and  others.  They  found  the  outcrops  of  the  now 
famous  Sunbeam  lode.  This  is  now  one  of  the  principal  veins  in  tbe 
region,  and  it  extends  far  enough  to  permit  a  great  many  locations  along 
its  course,  some  of  which  hfive  been  opeJieil  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Among  other  important  localities  are  Eureka  Hill,  the  Mamiiioth,  aud 
the  Armstrong  copper  claims,  the  Shoebridge,  the  Martha  Washington? 
Black  Dragon,  Gray  Eagle,  Highlander,  Swansea,  Argenta,  Diamond, 
Evening  Star,  North  Star,  and  James  Bird.  There  are  many  more  from 
which  much  is  expected. 

Eureka  Hill :  This  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  best-known  mining 
locality  in  the  district.  It  has  been  successfully  worked  during  the  year, 
and  has  produced  large  quantities  of  rich  smeiting-ore.  The  formation 
is  stratified  limestone,  uplifted  nearly  on  edge.  The  veins  are  upon  a 
projecting  spur,  with  a  rounded,  elongated  surface.  Pits  sunk,  from  2 
to  10  feet  in  depth,  almost  anywhere  upon  this  hill,  reach  argentiferoos 
ore,  much  of  it  highly  charged  with  horn-silver.  Galena,  and  its  deriv- 
atives by  decomposition,  are  abundant,  and  some  of  the  ores  contain 
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iBiderable  quantities  of  copper,  enoagh  to  produce  brilliantly -colored 
xdmens  of  green  and  blue  carbonates.  The  ore-deposits  appear  to 
low  the  vertical  stratification  of  the  limestone,  and  to  occur  in  irreg- 
ff  masses.  They  are  not  in  all  cases  confined  to  one  bed  or  division 
the  rocks,  but  crop  out  in  many  nearly  parallel  irregular  veins,  some- 
169  connected,  without  doubt,  by  cross-courses  or  seams  cutting  across 
)  strata.  The  contiguity  of  the  outcrops,  and  the  possible  intersec- 
n  of  the  veins  below,  have  led  to  much  difficulty  and  litigation  among 
b  numerous  claim-holders.  The  principal  part  of  the  ore  from  this  lo- 
lity  is  carted  to  smelting- works  at  Homansville,  a  few  miles  distant 
ley  are  known  as  the  Utah  Smelting  and  Milling  Company's  works, 
lese  works  commenced  operations  June  17, 1871,  and  at  the  time  of 
d  visit  of  the  writer  had  been  running  sixty  days.  The  company 
ive  two  furnaces,  but  had  been  running  only  one  of  them  at  a  time, 
irtly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  workmen,  most  of  them  being  required 
put  the  mine,  the  Scotia^  in  such  working  order  that  there  should  be 
)  lack  of  ore  for  both  furnaces.  It  was  expected  in  the  month  of  August 
lat  both  furnaces  would  soon  be  in  full  operation. 
In  the  sixty  days  from  starting  there  had  l>een  run  out  2,S40  bars  of 
l?er-lead,  averaging  121  pounds  to  the  bar,  or  in  all  172 1'^^  tons,  with 
1  average  value  of  $210  per  ton.  The  furnace  was  running  upon  a 
ixtare  of  ores  from  Eureka,  the  Scotia,  and  other  places.  A  very  con- 
derable  amount  of  arsenic  and  antimony  was  evidently  present,  for 
le  fumes  of  the  former  pervaded  the  atmosphere  around  the  works. 
'OQore  is  used  to  mix  with  the  charges.  Good  charcoal  is  delivered  at 
le  works  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  The  blast  is  obtained  by  Root's 
over,  worked  by  a  portable  steam-engine,  built  in  Chicago.  The  pro- 
ict  ranges  from  4-1  to  50  bars  a  day. 

Other  smelting-fumaces  have  been  erected  at  Diamond  City,  and  have 
in  upon  ores  from  the  Shower  mines  and  on  other  ores  obtained  by 
ircluise. 

The  Mammoth  copper  claim  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  ore  in  lime- 
one,  cropping  out  ui)on  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  broad 
id  well-wooded  valley  of  Tintic,  and  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Eureka 
ill.  It  iso]>ened  upon  the  surface  by  a  broad  cut,  a  cross-cut,  and  a 
laft  to  a  depth  of  about  170  feet.  This  last  is  irregular  in  its  direc- 
)n  and  dip,  but  follows  the  mass  of  the  ore.  A  cross-cut  at  the  bot- 
m  of  the  shaft,  52  feet  long,  has  not  reached  the  limits  of  the  ore-mass 
either  direction.  This  ore  is,  much  of  it,  very  ferruginous  and  poor  in 
»pper,  but  there  are  masses  and  seams  of  rich,  dark-colored  ore,  mixed 
1th  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  The  undecomposed  ore  oc- 
irs  not  only  in  amorphous  masses,  but  in  bladed  crystals  several  inchea 
lengthy  radiating  through  the  greenish  vein-stone.  This  mineral  con- 
ins  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  is  probably  the  species  enargite.  The 
icondary  ores  resulting  from  its  decomi>08ition  are  very  highly  colored, 
id  give  beautifully- vaiiegated  masses  of  green  and  blue  carbonate,  be- 
des  masses  of  silicate  of  copper.  Over  150  sackfuls  of  black  oxide 
id  green  carbonate  of  copper  were  taken  from  one  of  the  open  cuts 
:  the  surface.  Considerable  quantities  of  ore  from  this  and  adjoining 
aims  have  been  shipped  to  Swansea.  Most  of  it  has  been  sold  to  dealers 
I  ores  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  is  doubtless  a  large  amount  of  ore  remaining  in  these  irregu- 
irly -formed  deposits,  which,  without  forming  a  regular  vein  between 
ell-marked  walls,  appear  to  extend  along  a  certain  belt  or  zone  follow- 
tg  the  stratification  of  the  limestone.    Similar  ore  api>ears  again  in  the 
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adjoining  hill,  at  the  Armstrong  claim,  from  which  large  amoant^  have 
been  shipped. 

The  percentage  of  copper  in  the  ores  from  these  claims  varies  with 
the  care  taken  in  selecting.  From  10  to  50  per  cent,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  range  for  the  ore  in  shipping  quantities.  A  very  consid- 
erable quantity  probably  will  not  run  over  8  per  cent.  The  value  of  sil- 
ver is  reported  to  be  from  $20  to  $100  per  ton.  Some  700  tons  of  ore 
had  been  extracted  and  shipped  up  to  April  1, 1871,  300  tons  of  which 
were  sent  to  purchasers  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  tunnel  is  now  being  run  into  the  hill,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  so 
as  to  intersect  the  Mammoth  claim  in  depth.  This  tunnel  will  be  about 
500  feet  long  and  243  below  the  croppings.  On  the  17th  of  August 
last  this  tunnel  had  been  run  117  feet,  OG  feet  of  which  was  oi>en  cot 
The  ore-mass  trends  about  northwiest  and  northeast,  and  dips  to  the 
north  and  east^  at  about  45o. 

The  Martha  Washington  claim  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Mammotb, 
and  carries  silver  and  lead,  without  much  copper.  It  has  a  distinct  vein- 
structure  trending  northeasterly  and  dipping  westerly  about  70^.  In 
thickness  it  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet.  The  ore  is  quartzose,  rusty,  spongy, 
and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  argentiterous  ana 
antimouial  galena.  It  is  reported  to  assay  from  $40  to  8150  in  silver 
per  ton.  From  40  to  50  tons  were  upon  the  dump  in  August  last.  The 
incline  shaft,  from  40  to  50  feet  in  depth,  was  so  full  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
that  it  could  not  be  entered  with  a  burning  candle. 

The  Nprth  Star  location  is  900  feet  in  length,  and  is  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  Mammoth.  The  vein  is  in  limestone,  with  a  gangueof 
heavy  spar,  and  is  said  to  bo  14  feet  wide,  and  cuts  tne  strata  vertically. 
A  tunnel  is  being  run  in  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  75  feet.  This  ore 
is  reported  to  carry  gold  and  silver,  and  to  assay  from  $20  to  $200  per 
ton.    Owners,  Messrs.  Cougar,  Loomis,  Oakley  and  Carter. 

Black  Dragon :  Location  2,200  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  same  range 
as  the  North  Star.  The  vein  is  reported  to  be  from  4  to  10  feet  wide,  in 
limestone,  carrying  carbonate  of  lead  and  ferruginous  matter,  assaying, 
on  an  average,  about  $50  per  ton.  Owners,  Messrs.  Moore,  Peck,  Mc- 
Curdy  and  Morgan. 

The  Sunbeam  is  aremarkably  well-defined  vertical  vein,  cutting  throogli 
hard,  porphyritic  rocks,  and  having  distinct  and  hard  croppings  for 
about  one  mile  in  length.  These  croppings  are  quartzose,  and  they 
stand  from  2  to  5  feet  above  the  surface.  In  many  places  they  are  much 
divided  up  by  intermediate  masses  of  rock.  It  may  be  called  a  tbin 
vein,  for  the  ore-bearing  portion  rarely  exceeds  6  to  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness, although  in  places  the  croppings  indicate  a  much  greater  breadth. 
The  ore  is  a  decomposed  galena,  giving  oxides  and  carbonatea  of  lead 
rich  in  silver.  The  assays  have  ranged  from  $32  to  $848  for  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  samples.  On  this  claim  there  was  one  shaft  of  130  feet, 
and  another  of  50  feet  in  depth.  It  is  opened  in  many  other  places, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  several  of  the 
claims,  chiefly  from  Cougar's,  the  O.  K.,  and  Moore  and  Peck's. 

The  Shoebridge  claim  is  located  and  opened  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
beyond  the  Sunbeam.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  unchanged  condition  of 
the  ore  at  a  moderate  depth,  the  sulphurets  being  found  there  in  their 
full  brilliancy  without  any  rusty  or  ocherous  ore.  The  vein  is  opened 
by  a  shaft,  from  which  drifts  have  been  run  part  way  down,  and  at  the 
bottom,  IIG  feet  from  the  surface.  The  vein  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  is  vertical.  It  has  a  good  clay  gouge  along  the  walls,  and  is  3  to  i 
feet  thick  in  the  widest  part,  about  half  way  down  the  shaft.    The  ore 
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is  extremely  iDteresting^  inasmach  as  it  coiiBists  of  a  mixture  of  the  rare 
mineral  enargite  with  iron  pyrites.  This  miuenil  is  a  eompoand  of 
Bulphur,  arsenic,  and  copper,  containing  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
and  some  sUver.  It  is  taken  out  in  large,  brittle,  black  masses,  which 
are  easily  broken  up  after  exposure,  and  show  numerous  cavities  lined 
with  small  rhombic  crystals  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Big  Cottonwood  district. — ^The  first  location  made  and  recorded  in  this 
district  was  in  June,  1870.  Nine  locations  were  recorded  in  that  month, 
9  in  July,  18  in  August,  17  in  September,  4  in  October,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  claimed  that  galena-ore  wiis  in  sight.  The  veins  vary  in  thickness 
from  6  inches  to  several  feet,  and  the  ores  assay  from  $25  per  ton  to 
several  hundreds,  according  to  samples.  The  Daveuport,  Theresa, 
Wellington,  Highland  Chief,  Wandering  Boy,  Antelope,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Congress,  Lone  Star  State,  Eock  Island,  Beck'with,  Marfield, 
Hidden  Treasure,  Cooper,  Scott,  liead and  Benson,  and  the  Ophir,  all  had 
ore  in  sight  in  April,  1871.  The  Davenport,  Thercsji,  Wandering  Boy, 
Marfield,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  had  each  yielded  some  ore  for  shipment 
already  in  the  fall  of  1870. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  locations  recorded  in  this  district  up  to 
April,  1871.  Its  southern  boundary  line  joins  upon  the  northern  edge 
of  Little  Cottonwood  district  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  above 
the  Emma  mine,  the  Savage,  Montezuma,  and  the  Flagstaff.  The  claims 
near  this  dividing  line  send  their  ores  down  into  Little  Cottonwood 
Canon. 

The  Davenport  mine  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  district,  and 
has  produced  a  large  amount  of  ore  during  this  summer.  The  claim  is 
nearly  upon  the  dividing  line  of  the  two  districts  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
It  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  following  the  dip  of  the  vein.  The  ore 
is  similar  to  that  from  the  principal  claims  of  Little  Cottonwood,  and  is 
excellent  for  smelting.  It  appears  to  bo  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  argentiferous  antimonial  galena,  for  carborate  of  lead  and  the 
earthy -looking  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony  are  abundant.  The  devel- 
opments made  up  to  the  close  of  the  sesison  were  favorable  to  the  extent 
and  richness  of  the  mine.  Considerable  ore  has  been  sent  down  the  Big 
Cottonwood  Caiion  to  the  Hawkeye  works. 

Gold  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Cotton- 
Wood,  high  up  among  the  granitic  and  gueissic  rocks. 

In  November,  1871,  the  district  contained  over  six  hundred  and 
t\renty-flve  locations. 

Little  Cottonwood  diairict — Leaving  the  great  highway  about  seven 
Uiiles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  road  to  Little  Cottonwood  crosses 
for  five  or  six  miles  the  low  foot-hills  formed  by  the  detritus  washed 
from  tlie  mountains.  These  are  not  genarally  cultivated,  and  present 
to  the  trafveler  little  but  the  dusty  gray  sage-brush,  except  in  the  im- 
Hiediate  vicinity  of  the  streams.  Along  the  base  of  the  steep  mount- 
ain-faces runs  the  bench  or  old  water-line,  indicating  the  former 
Une  of  the  great  fresh- w^ater  basin,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  Salt  Lake.  This  bench  can  be  distinctly  seen,  even  at  a 
great  distance,  and  can  be  followed  for  many  miles  along  the  mount- 
ains. 

The  Wasatch  range  at  this  point  consists  of  upturned  strata  of  sand- 
stone, quartzite,  slate,  limestone  and  granite,  the  latter  apparently  of 
s^meutary  origin,  like  the  rest.  Whoever  undertiikes  to  explain  the 
geology  of  the  Cottonwood  Canons  on  the  theory  that  the  granite  is 
Eruptive,  and  forms  the  central  mass  of  the  upheaval,  will  be  involved  in 
Serious  contradictions,  and  will  be  obliged  to  twist  the  facts  consider- 
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ably  to  fit  them  to  this  notion.  The  general  conrse  of  the  strata  is  nearly 
northwest  and  soatheast,  bearing  rather  towards  east  and  west,  and  thos 
crossing  obliquely  the  geographical  axis  of  the  range,  which  is  nearly 
meridional,  as  well  as  the  coarse  of  the  canons,  which  is,  windings 
apart,  on  the  whole,  east  and  west  Thus  in  riding  through  the  caiions, 
one  may  observe  on  both  sides  the  successive  strata,  the  edge  or  oat- 
crop  of  each  one  on  the  southern  side  being  farther  up  the  ca&oA  (east) 
than  its  continuation  on  the  northern  side.  The  dtp  is  usually  about 
60O  northeast. 

The  scenery  in  the  Cottonwood  Caiions  is  both  grand  and  lovely.  The 
Big  Cottonwood  CaHon  is  wild,  precipitous,  narrow,  and  tortuous.  At 
twenty  different  points,  as  one  rides  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  the 
rock-masses  before  and  behind  seem  to  close  up,  and  leave  neither  inlet 
nor  outlet  for  the  tumbling  waters.  But  the  reckless  river,  gettmg 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing  at  last,  plunger  boldly  toward  the  apparently 
impenetrable  barrier,  and  lo  I  a  narrow  fissure,  unseen  before,  opens 
around  some  jutting  crag,  and  the  flood  surges  through,  to  eater 
another  culde-sac  and  escape  again  by  a  hidden  outlet.  Those  who 
have  admired  the  Devil's  Gate,  in  Weber  Caiion — the  most  romantic 
I>oint  on  the  Union  Pacific  Ilailroad — will  understand,  from  the  hint 
which  that  one  six>t  gives,  what  must  be  the  picturesque  effect  of  this 
caiion,  which  is  crowded  full  of  such  surprises.  Weber  Caiion,  in  fact, 
has  in  a  feeble  degree  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Wa- 
satch scenery ;  but  Big  Cottonwood  excels  it  in  every  particular.  Tbe 
vast  overhanging  peaks  and  cliffs  on  either  side,  rising  3,000  feet  or 
more  above  the  road ;  the  musical  brooks  that  pour  down  their  steep 
gorges,*  now  leaping  in  cascades,  now  burying  themselves,  to  re-appear 
as  cool,  clear  springs;  the  stately  forests  of  pines  and  aspens;  and, 
•  last  touch  of  beauty,  the  stains  and  patches  of  brilliant  color  from  innn- 
morable  wild  flowers  that  cover  acres  and  acres  of  the  mountain  sides 
with  pure  white  and  delicate  blue,  and  bright  yellow,  and  fiery  red  and 
imperial  purple  hues — these  elements  all  combined,  and  viewecl  througb 
the  marvelous  lens  of  the  spotless  upper  air,  present  a  picture  impres- 
sive and  inspiring  beyond  words.  Each  of  our  great  mountain-systems, 
the  Alleghany,  the  liocky  Mountains,  the  Wasatch,  the  ranges  of  the 
great  inland  basin,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Coast  Range,  has  its  pe- 
culiar style;  but  it  seems  to  me,  after  seeing  them  all,  that  the  Wa- 
satch unites  more  completely  than  any  other  (unless  it  be  the  Cascades 
of  Oregon)  the  softness,  beauty,  and  luxuriance  of  the  East,  with  the 
sublimity  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  West.  In  these  respects  the 
caiion  of  the  American  Fork  perhai)s  surpasses  those  of  the  two  Cotton- 
woods  ;  but  as  1  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a  i>ersonal  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  enthusiasm  concerning  its 
scenery. 

When  it  is  added  that  Big  Cottonwood  caiion  is  not  more  than  fonr- 
teen  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  even  this  short  distance  will 
soon  be  traversed  by  rail,  so  that  the  tourist  can  leave  the  cars  almost 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  canon,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  remarkable 
scenery"  is  destined  to  become  well  known  and  loved  by  thousands  of 
travelers.  Inded,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Salt  Lake  City,"  so  interesting 
on  many  accounts,  will  be  a  great  resort  of  pleasui-e  and  beauty  seekers 
henceforward. 

At  the  mouth  of  Little  Cottonwood  Caiion  are  Colonel  Buell's  reduc- 
tion-works, compiising  two  Piltz  furnaces.  The  location  is  magnificent 
aflbrding  a  fine  water-power,  excellent  dumping-grounds,  &c.  The  fur- 
naces wei*e  both  idle  during  my  visit,  one  being  just  ready  to  start 
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and  the  other  being  choked  with  li  huge  salamander.  Half  way  np  the 
cafion  1  passed  the  works  of  Jones  6s  Pardee — ono-shaft  faruace,  half 
strangled  with  a  salamander,  but  smelting  bravely  and  persistently 
on  to  the  last  gasp.  At  the  head  of  the  caaon,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  month,  is  the  town  of  Central  City. 

Little  Cottonwood  district  iucludes  the  valley  of  the  Little  Cotton- 
woody  and  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  on  each  side.    The 
lower  part  of  the  eaiion  is  walled  by  granite  remarkable  for  its  uniform- 
ity in  structure  and  grain,  its  large  masses,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
breaks  into  rectangular  blocks  for  building.    The  stones  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City  are  obtained  here. 
Higher  up  the  canon  the  granite  is  overlaid  by  metamorpliic  sandstones, 
datesi  and  limestone  strata,  extending  to  and  beyond  the  summit.  The 
strata  show  in  the  most  distinct  and  striking  manner,  whole  mountains 
1)6ing  cut  through  so  as  to  give  splendid  natural  sections.    It  is  in  the 
fimestone  rocks,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  that  the  principal  ed- 
posits  of  ore  occur.    The  claims  are  chiefly  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
valley,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  facing  the  south.    The  celebrated 
Emma  claim  is  about  halfway  up,  and  above  it  are  the  Savage,  Monte- 
zuma, and  Flagstaff,  besides  many  others  more  or  less  opened  and  de- 
veloped.   The  first  legitimate  location  in  the  valley,  according  to  Dr.  O. 
H.  Cougar,  was  made  by  Hr.  Silas  Brain,  in  August,  1805.    This  and 
other  locations  were  bought  by  Dr.  Cougar,  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  and  Utah  Prospecting  and  Mining  Company.    One  tiiousand  feet 
(rfeach  of  the  North  Star,  American  Eagle,  and  Morning  Star  claims 
were  sold  by  this  company  to  Mr.  Bruner,  of  Philadelphia.    Attempts 
were  early  made  to  Qonstruct  and  work  furnaces,  and,  after  some  nn- 
mceessful  trials,  Dr  Cougar,  in  September,  1866,  succeeded  in  pro- 
daeing  about  3,000  pounds  of  silver-lead,  worth  about  $300  per  ton,  in 
iQver. 

In  1869  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodman  sunk  a  shaflb  a  short  distance  below  the 
l^orth  Star  claim,  and  followed  indications  of  ore  until  he  suddenly 
(^wned  into  the  immense  deposit  now  known  as  the  Emma  mine.  At 
the  present  time  the  claims,  shafts,  tunnels,  and  open  cuts  upon  the  hill 
soay  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  several  claims  beside  the  Emma  have 
produced  large  amounte  of  argentiferous  ore. 

l%e  Emma  mine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  argentif- 
Qoos  ore  ever  opened.  Without  any  well-marked  outcroppings,  there 
Was  nothing  upon  the  surface  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such  a  mass  of 
ore  except  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  limestone  and  a  few  ferruginous 
streaks  visible  in  the  face  of  a  cut  made  for  starting  the  shaft.  Some  of 
the  earliest  locators  in  the  eaiion  assert,  however,  that  in  the  little  ra- 
^es  below  this  shaft  large  masses  of  galena,  some  weighing  over  100 
pounds^  were  found  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  soil.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deposit,  by  means  of  the  shaft.,  a  tunnel  was  run  in  so  as 
to  intersect  it  in  depth.  This  tunnel  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tioD,  and  is  365  feet  long.  It  intersect^s  the  ore-mass  where  it  was  about 
00  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  measured  horizontally.  From  this  level, 
called  the  first  floor,  ore  has  been  mined  above  and  below  until  an  exca- 
vation or  chamber  has  been  formed,  varying  from  20  to  50  feet  in  width, 
and  from  50  to  70  in  length,  and  77  in  height  above  the  tunnel-level,  and 
50  in  depth  below. 

In  August  last  a  portion  of  the  ore  below  the  tunnel-level  was  still 
standing,  but  the  mine  had  produced  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  ore, 
assaying  from  100  to  216  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and 
from  30  to  66  per  cent,  of  lead,  averaging  about  100  ounces  of  silver^ aud 
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from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  total  value  of  this  ore,  at  the  cash 
price  paid  for  a  large  part  of  it  in  Liverpool,  £36,  or  $175  ia  round  num- 
bers, was  about  $2,000,000. 

This  ore  was  extracted  at  comparatively  little  cost.    Most  of  it  was 
Btoped  from  below  upward,  and  was  delivered  by  chutes  into  the  care 
upon  the  tramway  laid  in  the  tunnel.     In  general  the  ore  was  soft  and 
easily  excavated  by  picks  and  shovels,  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  ferruginous  and  earthy-lookiug  mixtures  of  car- 
bonate and  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron  aud  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
nodules  of  galena.    It  appears  to  have  resulted  fiom  the  decomposition 
of  argentiferous  galena,  and  other  sulphureted  aud  antimonial  miner- 
als, containing  silver.    The  ore  may  be  said  to  be  without  gangne,  aod 
does  not  require  hand-sorting  or  sepiiratiug  by  mechanical  means  from 
worthless  vein-stone.    This  ore  was  shoveled  up  and  put  into  sacks  for 
shipment  without  any  other  delay  or  expense.    The  larger  part  was 
shipped  overland  by  railroad  to  New  York,  aud  thence  by  stei^mer  to 
Liverpool. 

The  walls  of  the  excavation  are  very  iri^gular,  but  consist  of  a  hanl, 
white  dolomitic  limestone.  The  ofe-u)  ass  appears  to  conform  to  the  strati- 
lication,  and  to  have  a  general  northwesterly  direction,  dipping  to  the 
northeast.  The  extent  of  the  ore-mass  in  the  direction  of  its  length  had 
not  been  fully  ascertained  at  some  of  the  levels  when  I  visited  the  mine  io 
July,  though  in  most  of  the  doors  it  had  all  been  taken  out,  aud  the 
form  of  the  excavation  may  be  taken  as  marking,  in  a  general  way,  the 
limits  of  the  main  body.  A  peculiar  brecciated  mass  of  dolomitic  lime- 
stone accompanies  the  ore,  and  may  be  regarded  as  vein-matter,  for 
nodules  of  galena  are  found  isolated  in  its  midst  as  well  as  small  patches 
of  soft  earthy  ore  disconnected  with  the  main  body.  The  limits  of  this 
ore-bearing  breccia  are  not  yet  ascertained,  and  prospecting-drifts  to  the 
northwest  along  its  course  may  reach  other  bodies  of  rich  ore.  Late 
reports  from  the  mine  (in  November)  state  that  such  masses  have  been 
found  at  the  end  of  drifts  run  in  from  the  flourth  floor.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  extraordinarily  rapid  and  cheap  prodae- 
tion  of  the  past  season  should  continue  unchanged  in  the  future.  Such 
masses  of  ore  will  be  found  to  vary  and  to  be  pinched  iu  size,  as  is 
already  evident  in  the  mine.  But  where  such  enormous  deposits  oc«iir 
the  miner  is  justified  iu  following  for  great  distances  in  length  aud  in 
depth  the  merest  thi'eads  or  seams  of  ore,  wliich  may  lead  to  other 
heavy  deposits.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  season  favorable  for  teaming 
and  shipping  the  ore,  the  attention  of  the  company  had  been  chiefly 
directed  at  the  mine  to  the  extraction  and  shipment  of  ore.  There  was 
little  time  to  give  to  prospecting  ahead  for  future  development.  This 
part  of  the  intelligent  miner's  duty  has  been  neglected  until  recently. 

The  main  ore-chamber  is  well  timbered  throughout  with  a  framework 
of  squared  and  mortised  timbers  set  at  regular  intervals  of  4  feet  from 
center  to  center,  in  the  same  manner  as  practiced  at  the  mines  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  Virginia  City.  The  vertical  space  is  divided  into  "  floors" 
or  levels  of  G  feet  8  inches  each.  There  are  eleven  floors  above  the 
tunnel  and  eight  below. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  sale  of  this  mine  in  England  do  not 
require  discug^sion  here.  I  have  elsewhere  declared  my  opinion  that  the 
price  obtained  (£1,000,000)  was  not  justified  by  the  api)eamnce  of  the 
mine  as  I  saw  it;  but  I  must  frankly  confess  that  the  very  important 
discoveries  reported  since  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value.  If  the  danger 
of  litigation  has  been  successfully  aiTcsted,  I  do  not  doubt  the  company 
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will  prodaee  a  great  deal  of  ore  at  a  handflome  profit — ^probably  saf- 
fieient  to  jnstify  their  large  capital. 

The  North  Star  is  a  claim  of  1,200  feet,  a  short  distance  northwest  of 
the  Etoma  or  Woodman  shaft.  It  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  along 
a  seam  of  ore  marked  by  a  strong  ferragmous,  gossan-like  outcrop. 
Very  little  <Nre  has  been  foand  in  depth*  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  locations 
on  the  hiD,  and  some  years  ago  a  furnace  was  erected  near  by  to  smelt 
tli6  ores,  but  it  had  no  success.  The  daim  is  now  worked  under  the 
soperintendence  of  Mr.  Bruner. 

The  Western  Star  claim  is  800  feet  in  length,  and  located  west  of  the 
North  Star.  About  37  tons  of  ore  were  t&eu  from  near  the  surface. 
Tbe  first  lot  of  10  tons  not  being  well  selected,  failed  to  pay  the  expenses 
bf  about  $15  per  ton.  The  second  yielded  a  net  profib  of  about  $33  per 
ton,  and  the  last  about  $44  per  ton.  In  April,  1871,  tbe  owners  had 
about  75  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  assaying  about  $G0  in  silver  and  40 
per  cent,  of  lead.    The  shaft  at  that  time  was  90  feet  in  depth. 

The  Monitor  and  Magnet  claim  is  2,400  feet  long.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  ore  have  been  sent  away  from  this  claim  with  good  results. 
Fmt  a  time  it  supplied  WoohulPs  furnace. 

The  Black  Prince  location  (1,700  feet)  is  about  200  feet  south  of  the 
Monitor  and  Magnet.  In  Api-il  last  there  was  a  pit  15  feet  deep  upon 
diis  claim. 

The  Caledonia,  about  800  feet  west  of  the  Emma  claim,  1,600  feet,  is 
opened  by  an  incline  shaft  and  a  tunnel  driven  in  about  300  feet  and 
erossing  ^two  well-defined  veins''  and  several  small  leaders,  ^'producing 
an  excellent  quality  of  ore." 

The  Cincinnati,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  North  Star,  had,  in  April, 
1871,  a  tunnel  of  200  feet  in  length  driven  to  intersect  the  vein. 

The  South  Star  claim,  500  feet,  had  a  shaft  100  feet  deep,  and  show- 
ing some  good  ore  for  smelting.  This  is  about  2,000  feet  northwest  of 
the  Emma. 

The  Morning  Star  is  about  200  feet  west  of  the  South  Star,  and  has  a 
shaft  175  feet  deep.    Has  produced  some  good  ore  for  shipment. 

The  Flagstaff  is  situated  about  3,000  feet  northwest  of  the  Emma, 
and  has  1,400  feet  in  the  claim.  Up  to  April,  1871,  over  80  tons 
of  ore  had  been  shipped  from  this  mine.  The  highest  yield  per  car- 
toad  of  10  tons  was  $120  for  silver,  per  ton,  and  68  per  cent,  of 
lead.  In  April  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  400  tons  on  the 
damp,  assaying  about  $00  in  silver  and  45  per  cent,  of  lead. 
In  August  the  excavation  had  reached  a  depth  of  about  2G0  feet  on  the 
dip  of  the  vein.  There  were  two  shafts  connected  below  by  drifts  some 
«%ieet  in  length  serving  to  ^<  block  out"  some  of  the  ore-ground  and 
show  its  value.  The  vein  follows  the  stratification  of  the  limestone 
loAs  above  and  below  it  and  i)itches  into  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of 
about  45<=^.  Like  all  the  veins  of  that  vicinity  there  is  no  out-crop 
of  qaartz,  or  any  other  evidence,  along'  the  smface,  of  the  existence 
<xf  a  vein  below.  The  ore  is  soft  and  earthy,  and  poorer  in  silver  at  the 
nirface  than  it  is  in  depth.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  increases 
toward  the  lower  workings,  and  in  general  the  ore  is  richest  on  the  foot- 
mn.  The  vein  varies  in  its  thickness,  but  both  of  the  walls  appear 
well  defined.  The  thickness  of  the  ore  will  probably  average  2^  to  3 
fleet.  In  quality  the  ore  is  excellent.  It  sold  during  the  summer  on  the 
dump  for  $70  to  $85  per  ton.  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  firm  of  Webster  & 
Lewis,  of  New  York,  purchased  41  tons  of  the  rich  lead-bars  run  out 
Ihnn  this  ore,  and  found  it  soft  and  easy  to  work,  containing  only  1  or  2 
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per  cent  of  antimony,  and  from  104  to  110  ounces  of  silver,  and  1^ 
onnees  of  gold  per  ton. 

Messrs.  Lewis,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  Gitjj.  (sampling-mills,) 
sampled  and  assayed  116  sacks  of  this  ore,  weighing  9,277  pounds,  and 
foand  it  to  contain  per  ton  at  the  rate  of  0.70  ounce  of  gold,  equal  in 
Talue  to  $14^46,  and  of  silver  57.57  ounces,  worth  $74.42,  jand  55  per  oent 
of  lead.  Moisture  3  per  cent.  A  parcel  of  10  tons  was  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  ^November,  1870,  to  Oross  &  Co.,  for  James  Lewis  &  Son,  Liver- 
pool, which  assayed,  on  arrival,  73^  ounces  of  silver  per  2,340  pounds, 
equal  to  65^  ounces  per  2,000,  equal,  in  value,  to  $85  per  2,000  pounds, 
and  60i  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Major  Meader  in  Salt  Lake 
upon  four  separate  lots,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  380  toDfi: 
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Savage :  This  claim  comprises  1,400  feet,  and  is  located  high  up  on 
the  hill-side,  about  1,500  feet  above  the  Emma,  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
east  of  the  Flagstaff.  It  is  opened  to  a  depth  of  over  230  feet  by  a 
single  inclined  prospecting-shafb  following  the  vein,  and  without  any 
side  drifts.  The  ore  shows  near  the  entrance  of  the  incline  as  a  rusty, 
gossan-like  mass,  or  vein,  cutting  the  beds  of  limestone  vertically.  A 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  within  the  incline,  the  thickness  of  the  vein 
overhead  is  about  3  feet.  It  pinches  up  at  a  point  lower  down,  and 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  incline  opens  out  again  to  a  vein  from  2  to  3 
feet  wide  of  rich  ore,  yellowish  and  rusty  in  color,  and  in  places  streaked 
with  green  stains  of  copper.  Quartz  vein-stone  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  continuous  reg- 
ular vein  formation. 

The  ore  is  soft  and  earthy,  much  like  tbat  from  the  Emma  and  other 
claims.  It  is  rich  in  silver  and  lead.  The  mineral,  wulfenite,  is  foaod 
disseminated  in  small,  thin  crystals  throughout  the  vein. 

The  Montezuma  is  about  90  feet  west  of  the  dump  of  the  Savage. 
Tbe  vein  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  like  the  Savage,  and  extends  appar- 
ently from  3  to  5  degrees  west  of  north  (magnetic.)  The  croppinga  are 
rusty  and  rather  hard,  but  below  the  ore  is  softer  and  richer  in  silver 
and  lead.  The  country-rock  is  a  hard,  black  limestone.  This  vein,  like 
the  Savage,  is  opened  by  an  incline  to  a  depth  of  240  feet.  This  indine 
follows  the  ore,  and  its  direction  is  about  north  40^  west.  The  vein  may 
be  said  to  average,  where  opened,  2^  feet  in  thickness.  Some  200  tons 
of  ore  had  been  shipped  up  to  July,  and  about  the  same  quantity  re- 
mained upon  the  dump. 

The  ore  from  both  the  Savage  and  the  Montezuma  is  sacked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  incline,  and  then  lowered  down  the  side  of  the  monntaiB 
upon  a  wooden  tramway  1,285  feet  long.  Theioaded  car,  in  descending 
draws  uj)  the  empty  one,  liiden  at  times  with  water  and  supplies  for  the 
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mine.  The  movemeut  is  controlled  at  the  top  by  a  friction-band  uiK)n 
the  shaft  of  the  dram  aroand  which  the  rope  passes.  At  present  all  the 
ore  is  raised  from  the  mines  by  a  hand-windlass  only,  no  hoisting-ma- 
chinery having  been  erected. 

A  line  for  a  tnnnel  has  been  surveyed,  and  86  feet  had  been  excavated 
up  to  Aug;ast  last.  When  completed  it  will  be  from  250  to  300  feet  in 
length,  and  will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  ore  from  both  claims. 

The  Hiawatha  is  about  300  feet  west  of  the  Montezuma ;  claim  3,000 
feet.  Ore  from  this  claim  assays  $100  in  silver  and  40  per  cent,  of  lead. 
The  Bell  is  about  700  feet  west  from  the  Montezuma ;  shaft  about  150 
feet  deep ;  produces  good  ore.  The  Gopher  claim,  1,000  feet,  has  a  shaft 
60  feet  deep.  The  Lilliwah  is  a  claim  located  about  100  feet  southeast 
of  the  Gopher.  The  Revolution  is  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  Monte- 
zuma ;  shaft  150  deep  in  April,  1871.  The  Stoker  is  600  feet  beyond  the 
l^t ;  shafts  in  AprD,  1871,  75  feet  deep. 

From  this  last  claim  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the  Bock  Island  and 
the  Davenport,  just  over  the  divide,  and  inside  of  the  line  of  Big 
Cottonwood  district.  South  of  these  claims  wo  find  the  Lavinia,  the 
Grizzly,  Pocahontas,  Idaho,  Lincoln,  and  Diamond.  Still  lower,  and 
beyond  the  Emma  tunnel,  are  the  Chicago,  a  claim  of  1,G00  feet,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Belief. 

Several  extensive  tunnel  enterprises  are  under  way.  One  of  them,  by 
the  Emma  Hill  Tunnel  Company,  has  been  run  350  feet  into  the  solid 
rock  of  the  mountain.  This  is  located  at  a  point  about  300  feet  west  of 
and  below  the  Emma  shaft.  About  1,000  feet  farther  east  Is  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Cottonwood  tunnel,  and  in  the  other  direction,  and  at 
about  the  same  distance,  the  Utah  tunnel  has  been  started. 

Professor  B.  Silliman,  of  New  Haven,  has  made  some  interesting  in- 
vestigations to  determine  the  composition  of  the  ores  occurring  in  the 
Wasatch  Bange,  and  more  particularly  of  those  in  the  Emma.  With 
bis  permission,  I  insert  here  his  remarks  on  the  subject : 

Tlie  ores  of  the  mines  thas  far  opened  in  tbe  Wasatch  Mountains  are  largely  com- 
INMed  of  species  resnlting  from  tbe  oxidation  of  snlpbides,  especially  galenite  and  au- 
timoDiAl  ftAena,  with  some  salts  of  Einc  and  copper/  all  containing  silver,  and  rarely  a 
little  goUL  Iron  and  manganese  ocbers  occur  in  considerable  qocuntity  in  some  of  tbem ; 
bot  toe  process  of  iixidatlon  bas  prevailed  very  extensively,  so  tbat  tbe  ocbraceous 
clukTBOter  of  tbe  ores  is  tbe  striking  feature  of  most  of  the  mines- in  this  range. 

Tbe  great  chamber  of  tbe  Emma  mine,  which  is  an  ovoidal  cavity  measuring,  so  far 
>i  explored,  about  110  feet  vertical  by"  about  80  by  110  feet"^  transverse,  was  found  to 
befiltod  almost  exclnsively  with  epigene  species,  the  product  of  oxidation  of  sulphides, 
■ad  ci^[»able  of  removal  without  the  aid  ot  gunpowder  for  the  most  part.  The  study 
oC  thia  mass  reveals  tbe  interesting  fact  that  it  is  very  largely  composed  of  metallic 
oxides,  with  but  comparatively  smaU  proportions  of  carbonates  and  sulphates.  For- 
tunately I  am  able  to  present  an  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  83  tons  (=:  183,060 
pooads)  of  flrst-clasa  ore  from  tbe  Emma  mine,  made  by  James  P.  Merry,  of  Bwau^a, 
Apnl,  ll?7i,  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Silica 40.90 

Lead 34.14 

Balnbur 2.37 

Aotimooy -' 2.87 

Cmer 0.83 

Ziae 2.92 

Manganeno 0.15 

Son! 3.54 

saver 0.48 

Alamioa  .•••.••.••.....•....... 4.... 0. 35 

HagDcaia 0.25 

*  The  horizontal  section  of  this  chamber  is  greatly  overrated  by  Professor  Silliman. 
The  size  given  heretofore  is  the  correct  one,  and  actually  mea^red. — R,  W.  R. 
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Lime 0l72 

Carbouio  acid LSO 


^  90.42 

Oxygen  and  TPater  by  diflference v 9.M 

100.03 


The  quaDtity  of  silver  obtained  from  this  lot  of  ore  if  as  156  troy  ounces  to  the  groft» 
ton  of  tf»240  pounds. 

This  analysis  sheds  important  lisht  on  the  chemical  history  of  this  remarkable  ne- 
tallio  deposit,  and  will  aid  ns  in  the  stndy  of  the  paragenesis  of  the  derived  specitt. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  all  the  heavy  metals  have  existed  originaUy  as  sulphides,  and 
we^  may,  therefore,  state  the  analysis  thus,  allowing  8.92  sulphur  to  convert  the 
heavy  metals  to  this  state : 

Silica 40.IW 

Metallic  sulphides 58»60 

Al,  .35;  Mg,  .25;  Ca,  .72;  Siuj;  iin,  .20 '. 1.53 

95.02 
Wat«r,  carbonic  acid,  andlosd 4.95 

This  calculation  assumes  that  the  sulphides  arei  as  follows,  viz : 

Galenito 38.09 

Stibnito 1 3.30 

Bomite 1.03 

Sphalerite,  (blende) 3.02 

Pyrite hi.4i 

Argentite 0.54 

52.60 

This  statement  excludes  the  presence  of  any  other  gangue  than  silica,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  ores  exist  in  limestone,  the  almost  total  ab^nce  of  lime  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  average  mass  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  amount  of  silica  fooxMl  is  no- 
ticeable, since  quartz  is  not  seen  as  such  in  this  great  ore-chamber,  nor.  so  far  asleonld 
find,  in  other  parts  of  the  mine.  The  silica  can  have  existed  in  chemical  oombination 
only  in  the  most  inconsiderable  quantity,  since  the  bases  with  which  it  oonld  have 
combined  are  present  to  the  extent  of  less  than  1^  per  cent. ;  nor  do  we  find  in  tbe 
mine  any  noticeable  quantity  of  kaolin  or  lithomarge,  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  silicates,  nor  are  there  any  feldspathic  minerals.  It  is  most  probable  Uiat  the 
silica  existed  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  diffnsed  in  the  snlphiaes,  as  I  have  seen 
it  in  some  of  the  unchanged  silver-ores  of  Lion  Hill,  in  the  Oquirrh  Range. 

The  absence  of  chlorine  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  analysis  oorreqpotidB  well  with 
absence  of  the  species  oerargyrite  and  pyrom4irph%Uy  of  which  no  trace  c<mld  be  femid  by 
the  most  careful  search  among  the  contents  of  the  mine.  The  miners  speak  of  the 
'*  chlorides,''  and  the  unscientific  observers  have  repeated  the  statement  thai  fDvsr- 
chloride  is  found  in  the  Emma  mine,  but  the  ores  indicated  to  me  as  sndi  aire  ^iefly 
antimonic  ochers.* 

The  general  (perhaps  total)  absence  of  the  phosphates  of  lead  in  the  Waaatdi  tod 
Oquirrh  Mountains,  so  far  as  explored,  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  mincoalogy  of 
these  ranges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  chlorine  in  the  mines  of  the  two  Cot- 
tonwoods  and  the  American  Fork  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  constant  oeemence 
of  cerargyrite  (horn-silver)  in  the  Oquirrh  and  also  in  the  southern  eztensiMi  of  the 
Wasatoh.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  this  species  in  the  distriete  of  the 
Wasateh  just  named,  and  the  occurrence  of  pyromorphite  is  extremely  doabtloL 

Molybdio  octd,  however,  existe  pretty  uniformly  disseminated  in  the  mines  of  the 
Wasateh  in  the  form  of  wulfeniie.  Although  it  occurs  in  minute  quantity,  it  is  rarely 
absent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mineralogical  characteristic  of  the  disMeAsof  the 
two  Cottonwoods  and  of  the  American  Fork.  For  this  reason  a  few  partieulara  will 
be  in  place  here. 

Wulfenito  is  found  associated  with  calamine,  (smithsonite,)  cerusite,  malachite,  sz- 

*  There  exists  generally  among  the  mining  population  of  the  central  Territories  of 
the  United  States  a  distinction  between  hom-mver  and  chloride  ofmlver — an  error  aris- 
ing, as  I  am  persuaded,  from  supposing  the  ochraceons  ores  to  1>e  chlorides  not  so  pe^ 
fectly  developed  as  to  be  sectilo. 
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tjr  alone  n  little  carities  m  the  odirftceoon  or».  In  tbe  Emma 
avioeeuMoallj  §onaii  lined  witk  boCiyaidal,  apple  p^wacala- 
mtA,  often  broWnkk  and  •onwtimM  colorim.  bot  invanablr  aHio> 
vii&  wMrnStfc  The  calamine  iodoaea  and  coTen  the  cnrstala^  moLlfenite, 
whidi  fom  a  lining  of  eonsidcfmble  thicknen.  Tbe  wntfenite  t»  in  thin  tabnlar  ciy»- 
tala  of  a  tcHov  oolor,  wf  milling  the  Caiinthian  rarietr  of  this  upeciea*  The  erystalA 
an  Tcrr  bciOiant  and  perfect,  but  qaito  minnte.  raivly  two  or  thre«  millimeteni  in 
width,  and  not  over  one  millimeter  in  thickneaft,  often  leea.  Tber  ai«  qnite  abundant 
in  thi«  amociation,  no  i»ece  of  the  calamine  which  I  have  aeen  l^ing  without  then. 
Thej  wgtimea,  bnt  nrelf ,  penetrate  throngh  the  globnle*  of  the  calamine  no  a*  to 
show  thrmaelTea  on  the  npper  anriace  of  that  speciea.  Bnt  the  calamine  has  obvi«>osly 
ftinicid  hotrynidal  mamas  around  the  wnllenite,  a  ctystal  of  this  species  being  often 
seen  foming  the  nndena  of  the  calamine  gobnlos. 

Thcae  £acu  are  of  interest  in  the  pangenesis  of  these  epigene  species.  The  order  of 
production  has  obTioosly  been,  fim,  the  cemsite  resting  on  ochrsceoos  in>n,  manga- 
nese, and  other  metallic  oxides;  nest,  the  wnlfenite  crrslals  weie  deposited  npi>n  auil 
among  the  crrstaU  of  cemsite.  and  lastly  came  the  calamine,  crystalline  at  Ar»t,  and, 
as  it  aecnmniated,  beooming  libroos  and  amorphous,  completely  inclosing  and  capping 
abe  other  species. 

Wnlfenite  occurs  also  in  this  mine,  as  likewise  in  the  Flagstaff,  the  Savage,  and 
Sobeit  Emmet,  without  the  calamine,  but  never,  as  far  a;<i  observe^l,  withont  ct*ru»ite 
and  other  carbonates.  In  the  Savage,  mssses  of  cemsiu^,  with  varions  oxiden,  an^ 
interpenetrated  by  the  tabular  crystals  of  wnlfenite. 

Although  wnlfenite  forms  a  very  minute  factor  of  the  entire  oitvmavss  in  these  miut>«. 
by  the  law  of  mineral  association  it  maybe  considered  as  the  cbaraet eristic  speeieei 
of  the  ores  of  these  districts,  occurring  in  the  magnesian  limestom*s.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed  or  have  observed,  wnlfenite  has  not  been  hitherto  found  in  anv  of  the  other 
mining  districts  of  Uteh;  but  by  the  same  law  it  may  be  ivasonabty  looked  for  when- 
ever deposits  of  epigene  minerals  are  explored  in  the  same  geological  and  mineralogi- 
cal  relations  in  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains. 

The  oxidizing  and  desulphnriziog  agency  which  has  acted  upon  the  great  ore-mass 
of  the  Emma  mine,  whatever  it  was,  has  performed  its  work  with  remarkable  thorough- 
neaa.  A  careful  study  of  its  action  discloses  some  other  £scts  of  interest  in  the 
pangenesis  of  species.  From  the  appearance  of  numerous  large  blocks  of  ore,  forming 
solid  boulders  in  the  general  mass,  a  concentric  arrangement  is  easily  recognized.  On 
Imaking  these  masses  across,  the  fresh  fractures  discwse  a  dark  center  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  decomposed  sulphides,  eomposed  chiefly  of  cemsite  blackened  by 
aigentite  and  metallic  silver  in  a  pulverulent  form.  This  dark  center,  chiefly  of  cem- 
site, is  often  pseudomorph  of  ^leuite  in  its  fracture.  Next  is  usually  a  sone  of  yel- 
lowish and  orange-yellow  antimonial  ocher,  cervantite,  often  quite  pulverulent,  at 
times  only  staining  the  cemsite ;  then  follows  a  ikarrow  sone  of  green  and  blue  cop- 
pcr^ealta,  malachite,  asurite,  cupreous  anglesite,  with,  rarely,  wvTfenite ;  then  follows 
eamaita,  sometimes  stained  with  antimony  ocher,  and  not  unizequontly  a880ciate4  with 
Wnlfenite;  outside  all  are  the  iron  and  manganese  oohers.  Tnis  concentric  arrango- 
meni  I  have  observed  in  a  great  number  of  cases ;  and  the  above  order  of  speoUvi, 
while  not  invariable,  is  believed  to  reflect  aoountely  the  genenl  amngement.  Woll- 
qytalllied  species,  as  mineralo^pkud  specimens,  ara  rare  in  this  great  mass;  bnt  the 
fidlowing  may  be  recognized  as  its  chief  components: 

6alnrit^8Dnalerite,pyrite,  Jamesonite  (f),  argentite^tephanite,  bonlangerite  (f),aNf»- 
wmmiat  $MemU§,  earvanMe,  mimetite  (f ).  limonite,  wad,  Kaoun,  lithomarge,  ofmslfe,  angle- 
site,  linarite.  waf/eni/e,  azuriUj  wuLUchiUfndiktomUe*  Those  most  abundant  or  best  orys- 
fllifftd  are  m  italics.  This  bat  can  no  donbt  be  extended  as  opportanity  ooours  for 
the  more  careful  study  of  the  ores,  the  great  mass  of  which,  amounting  to  many  thou« 
sand  toni^  have  gone  into  commerce  without  passing  under  any  miueralogioal  eye. 

American  JTorft.— This  district  ac^oins  Little  Cottonwood  on  the 
aoatbeast.  Among  the  principal  claims  are  the  Miller,  Pittsbargh, 
Wyomiiigt  Kentudc,  Alpine,  Silver  Glance,  Waterloo,  Emeline,  Con- 
qoeror,  Champion,  Chelsea,  Castor,  Terrible,  Mary  Bllen,  Live  Yan- 
kee and  Silver  Tie. 

The  Silver  Glance  is  opened  by  two  cuts,  each  abont  25  feet  long, 
a  tonnel  120  &et  long,  and  an  incline  shaft  117  feet  long,  with  a  drill 
from  it  35  feet  long.    There  is  a  large  pile  of  ore  on  the  dump. 

The  Miller  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  ore,  on  which  much  work  has 
been  done.  It  is  opened  by  two  tunnels  and  an  incline,  the  largest 
tonnel  being  60  feet  in  length,  following  a  solid  body  of  ore  all  the  way 
fiom  the  surfiaee  to  the  heading,  wliere  it  showed  a  vein  10  feet  in  thick- 
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Dess  ia  Jiuie.  At  that  time  a  portion  of  the  mine  had  caved  iii^  owin^ 
to  defective  timbering,  but  even  when  seeing  it  under  this  disadvantage 
the  boily  of  oi-e  exposed  to  view  appeared  very  large.  Two  miners, 
with  pick  and  shovel,  could  easily  keep  two  wheelbarrows  busy  run- 
niug  out  ore  to  the  dump,  where  five  men  were  employed  sacking 
it  up,  after  which  it  was  slid  down  a  ravine  to  the  guleh  below.  From 
twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  day  was  the  usual  quantity  taken  oat  when 
worked  in  this  way.  Wheu  we  consider  that  tbis  ore  will  ran  from  890 
to  $180  per  ton,  and  that  the  quantity  which  can  be  taken  out  when  the 
mine  is  properly  opened  for  working  will  be  only  limited  by  the  meau» 
of  transportation  and  reduction,  we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  tme 
value  of  this  mineral  deposit.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  thickly 
covered  with  a  be^vy  growth  of  pine,  sufficient  to  furnish  fuel  in  abun- 
dance for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Wyoming  lode  is  situated  about  400  feet  above  the  Miller,  on 
the  very  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same 
vein.  In  June  a  short  drift  had  been  run  in  on  the  vein  from  the  east 
face  of  the  hill,  at  the  end  of  which  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  disclosing  a  vein  of  ore  8  feet  in  width.  It  shows  nearly  the 
same  character  as  the  Miller,  being  carbonate  mixed  with  galena,  tis- 
saying  at  the  rate  of  $122  per  ton. 

The  Kentuck  lode  is  nearly  a  mile  further  north  on  the  same  monnt- 
ain.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  ore-vein  being  about  4  feet  wide  in  the  bottom.  The  mineral  is 
coarse  galena  and  honey-combed  quartz. 

The  Alpine  mine,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Miller,  has  de- 
veloi)ed  a  large  body  of  ore,  thought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Miller. 
The  company  had  about  100  tons  on  the  dump  in  August.  The  Alpine 
has  been  pierced  and  laid  open  by  a  tunnel  run  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain  something  over  100  feet,  which  is  well  timbered,  and  the  mine 
is  in  good  condition  to  deliver  much  ore. 

The  Pittsburgh  mine  showed,  in  November,  in  an  incline  43  feet  deep 
and  a  cut  of  12  feet,  a  large  body  of  solid  lead-ore,  which  was  re- 
ported to  assay  800  per  ton  in  silver,  and  GO  per  cent,  of  lead.  Tbe 
quantity  in  sight  was  estimated  at  5,000  tons,  which,  it  was  expected, 
could  be  brought  to  the  surface,  as  soon  as  the  new  tunnel  shoald  be 
completed,  at  the  small  cost  of  $1  per  ton. 

The  Champion  is  oiwned  by  a  shaft  00  feet  deep,  and  by  two  tunnels 
each  100  feet  deep.    Galena-ores. 

The  Mary  Ellen  claim  shows  a  mixture  of^ galena,  iron  pyrites,  and 
copper  pyrites,  and  is  said  to  contain  gold. 

The  Sultana  smelting- works,  consisting  of  three  furnaces,  were  boflt 
to  work  the  ores  of  the  Miller  mine.  They  are  at  the  junction  of  Mil- 
ler and  the  main  canon.  Other  works  are  to  be  erected  at  the  month 
of  the  canon,  and  retining- works  at  lichi.  The  foundation  for  a  quartz- 
mill  has  been  laid. 

The  district  has  two  recording  offices,  and  over  500  claims  had  been     . 
recorded  up  to  November,  1871.  ! 

Lucien  district, — This  district  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-flfe    | 
miles  west  of  Ogden,  nearly  on  the  line  between  Utah  and  Nevada,  and    j 
six  miles  south  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.    It  was  reported,  in     ■ 
October  last,  that  Messrs.  Buel  and  Bateman  had  purchased  the  Zeeoma 
claim  in  this  district,  a  claim  which  carries  galena,  said  to  assay  65 
ounces  silver  per  ton,  and  a  high  percentage  of  lead,  and  that  they 
would  speedily  erect  a  furnace  tor  smelting  the  galena-ores  which  it 
yields.    About  100  tons  of  galena  are  rei)orted  to  have  been  previonslv     - 
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We^t.  There  are  also  several  oopper-claims  in  this  district, 
;h  a  few  tons  hare  been  shipped  to  San  Francisoa 
eorge  district — Up  to  April,  1871^  no  claims  had  been  opened 
ed  in  this  district,  though  many  locations  had  been  made. 
\trictj  Beaver  County. — ^Up  to  April,  1871,  the  total  amount  of 
3d  from  this  district  would  not  exceed  ICK)  tons,  and  this  from 
)cations.  One  lot  worked  at  Ely  &  Bayinondls  Mill  yielded 
ton  in  silver.  This  was  from  the  Taylor  mine.  One  shipment 
ancisco  netted  $250  i)er  ton,  and  one  lot  sampled  in  Salt  Lake 
ed  $288  per  ton. 

m  distriet — A  new  district,  southwest  of  Camp  Floyd,  was 
in  September  last.    The  qoartz-croppings  are  reported  to 
ilena  and  some  gold. 

r  Park^  a  district  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
ipal  mine  here  is  the  PiUon,  in  which  a  large  body  of  galena 
mate  has  been  struck.  Assays  are  reported  to  yield  from  ^> 
ices  of  silver  per  ton.  The  owners,  Lowe  &  Co.,  are  reported 
ontracted  to  deliver  20  tons  a  day  to  the  new  smelting-works 
ted  at  Ogden. 

rnaccH  and  mills  in  Utah  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer y  1871. 


raaecs^o;  mills 2 

furnaces 2 

rnaces 2 

od,  furnaces 3 


Salt  Lake,  furnaces 4 

Bipigbam,  furnaces 2 

American  Fork,  furnaces  ^ 2 

Corinne;  furnaces 1 


3  following  estimate  of  working  expenses  of  a  15-stamp  mill^ 
ckner  roasting-cylinders,  in  Utah,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L. 
I,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Briickner: 

r  l^>-stamp  mill  in  Utahj  employing  tico  Briickner'CyUnderfurnaceBj  13  feet  by  CJ, 
(mi  ckar,)    Capacity  of  20  to  30  tons, 

m 

[All  these  figures  are  high.] 

inls,at  $5,  ($4) $20  90 

cords,  at  $5,(84) 20  00 

ers,  at  85  and  $4 $9  00 

re 8  00 

aight  shift) 5  00 

^amator 5  00 

iimatore,  at  $4 8  00 

-8,  at  $5 10  00 

bout8,at$3  50 7  00 

;  8melter,$5 11  00 

mpermtendeiit,t20 24  00 

87  OO 

jent.  on  20  tons,  at  i  cent 16  00 

15  00 

^ksilver,  50  pounds 40  00 

&o 3  00 

id  chemicals,  (assays^ 5  00 

ear,  20  per  cent.,  and  interest  10  per  cent.,  ((30,000) 30  OO 

ises 4  00 


n  20  tons,  at  tl2  per  ton 240  Oi 

n  the  fall  an  effort  was  made  to  create  an  excitement  on 
f  alleged  discoveries  of  vast  deposits  of  tin  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Ogden,  and  many  poor  miners  were  actaally  allured  into  spending  con- 
siderable time  and  money  in  that  district.  Bat  the  ^^  tin  mines''  were 
specKiily  disposed  of  by  scientific  men  as  a  gigantic  fhtnd  on  the  public, 
and  in  time,  I  believe,  to  prevent  serious  losses  by  inexperienced  men. 
The  following  letter  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Oenth,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  editor  of 
the  United  States  Bailroad  and  Mining  Journal,  shows  the  nature  of 
the  ^^tin  mines"  and  ^^ores:" 

Deah  Sir  :  In  the  Philadelpbia  Ledger  of  the  25th  ult^  and  several  other  newsaapera, 
appeared  the  followinff  from  Salt  Lake  City,  under  date  of  October  23 :  '*  The  tin 
mines  of  Ogden  are  e^oying  increased  attention.  The  governor  and  a  lanra  party 
went  to-day  to  visit  them.  An  experienced  miner  and  expert  from  Comwall*  Engiaod, 
reports  them  wondMrfult  and  that  vast  qnantities  of  ore  in  sight  at  the  Star  of  the 
West,  the  pioneer  discovery,  will  average  20  per  cent,  of  fine  tin.  He  says  these  di»* 
coveries  are  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  tin  trade  of  the  world.  New  di»- 
coveriea  are  being  made  daily,  and  another  claim  has  been  bonded  for  9200,000." 

These  are  certainly  wonderful  discoveries,  and,  Judging  from  the  character  of  the 
''ore,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exists  in  vast  qaantitiee.    It  was  my  good  ftr- 
tune,  already  over  one  month  ago,  to  receive  some  of  that  which  had  beisn  sent  to 
Wasnington.    About  fourteen  days  ago  I  received  a  second  lot  for  examination,  and 
was  also  favored  with  a  visit  of  one  of  the  owners,  who  brought  laiger  lumps,  and 
showed  some  bars  of  tin  which  had  been  melted  firom  the  ore,  and  a£o  some  copper 
which  had  been  tinned  with  the  product  of  such  smeltins  operations.    My  speeinsiis 
are  undouhtedljf  autheiUio,    They  consist  of  a  rock,  oomposM  or  white  feldspar,  (probaU/ 
jilbite,)  hornblende,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  quartz.    The  albite  and  hornblende  an 
present  in  variable  Quantities,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  predominatiof. 
Ocular  inspection  did  not  show  a  trace  of  Un;  concentration  of  the  heavier  portioiH^ 
by  grinding  the  rock  and  washing  off  the  lighter,  and  the  chemical  examination  of  tbe 
heaviest,  did  also  show  dot  a  trace  of  Un,    A  very  careful  analysis  and  a  crucible  aany 
showed  likewise  total  absence  of  tin.    The  specimens  which  I  received  are,  thereive^ 
no  Hn-ore  at  all,  but  syenite— a  ffranite  in  which  mica  is  replaced  bv  hombleiidAi  ii 
undoubtedly  strong  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  East  to  dispose  of  these  **vahuibk  Mi- 
nUneSf*'  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  this  plain  statement  of  my  experioMDti,  sad 
hope  that  all  the  newspapers  which  have  helped  to  circulate  the  report  about  ibm 
§reat  tin  ditcoveriei  will  now  correct  their  error. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  A.  OENTH. 


»    .1 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ABIZOlTA. 

te  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  this  Territory  during  the  year,  on 
of  Indian  depredations,  material  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
y  and  partial  development  of  new  mining  districts,  while  in  the 
itricts  quartz  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  mines  as 
rked  last  year. 

rincipal  new  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Bradshaw,  the  Hual- 
^ramento,  and  in  three  new  districts  which  were  organized  in  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Pinal  Mountains.  The  latter  have  been  named 
)ted,  Pioneer,  and  Nevada  districts.  There  were  also  valuable 
ies  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prescott,  these  new  silver 
ging  located  only  four  to  five  miles  southeast  of  the  town,  in  the 
ine  timber  of  the  Sierra  Prieta. 

3hn  Wasson,  the  surveyor-general  of  Arizona  Territorjr,  has 
nmished  me  with  a  summary  of  mining  operations  in  the  Terri- 
ing  1871,  which  follows  in  full : 

United  States  Survsyor-Gemsral's  Office, 

TitcMMiy  AtigotM  Tarritwrjf,  JSovember  28, 1871. 

accordance  witU  a  request  made  by  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  of  date  October  S3^  and 
3ceived  November  14, 1  at  once  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  diilbrent  par- 
gbont  the  Territory,  whereby  1  hoped  to  get  more  exaet  information  re^^tfd- 
ogress  of  mining  during  the  present  year  than  in  any  other  manner,  but  as 
k  few  responses  have  reached  me,  and  but  one  of  them  of  mach  value, 
lexed  statement,  marked  A,  is  furnished  me  by  O.  H.  Case,  deputy  surveyor 
I  hknds  in  Yavapai  County,  and  is  as  nearly  correct  as  probably  any  one  could 
•ared  on  short  notice. 

3qnence  of  a  scarcity  of  water,  niiuing  operations  in  that  county  during  the 
iar  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  developmenta  of  old  and  the  dis- 
new  mines,  and  in  these  respects  hopeful  progress  has  been  made.  In  many 
ceived  from  well-informed  men,  resident  in  Yavapai  County,  all  speak  more 
ugly  regarding  the  future  of  mining  in  that  region  than  was  common  one 
The  unusuiu  drought  of  the  past  two  years  has  rendered  placer  mining 
impossible;  yet  much  of  the  country  in  the  yioinity  of  Prescott  is  known  to 
lacer-gold  in  fine  paying  quantities,  which  can  easily  be  made  available  with 
)f  water  for  washing. 

covery  of  very  rich  mines  in  Bradshaw  mining  district  last  January,  diverted 
ion  of  many  miners  from  moderately-paying  mines.  While  numerous  dia- 
r  locations  have  been  made  in  that  locality,  the  Tiger  lode  is  the  chief  one. 
down  on  it  100  feet,  and  the  drifts  and  cross-cuts  run  show  the  width  of  the 
)  31  feet.  The  development  is  goma  forward,  and  San  Francisco  operators 
ling  their  money  on  it.  Early  in  tnis  year  a  renewal  of  prospecting  was 
lualpai  or  Sacramento  district,  which  lies  in  Mojave  Connty,  and  near  the 
River.  The  greatest  activity  and  interest  prevail  there  at  this  time.  Over 
red  miners  have  recently  gone  there,  and  more  are  going  and  taking  means 
ience  with  them.  All  doubts  of  the  richness  of  these  mines  and  tho  abun- 
iro  are  removed.  Deputy  mineral-surveyor,  O.  H.  Case,  writes  me,  under  date 
h  instant,  that  the  owners  of  the  Clinton,  Niles,  and  Jones  lodes  had  three 
Iver-ore  recently  worked  in  San  Francisco,  which  yielded  $8,400 ;  also  that 
Zo,  had  worked  at  the  same  place  four  tons  of  Keystone  ore,  which  had  g^iveu 
110,720.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  yield  in  gold.  fVom  various  letters  written 
f  experience^  and  who  are  expending  their  own  time  and  means  in  those 
.m  led  to  beheve  that  the  recent  discoveries  in  Hualpai  district  are  of  vast 
1  will,  as  one  writer  says,  make  that  section  one  of  the  best  for  mining  on  tho 
ast. 

nonth  of  July  a  party  of  nearly  three  hundred  men  was  formed  for  exploring 
Mountains,  which,  I  believe,  wholly  lie  in  the  new  connty  of  Maricopa.  This 
s  commanded  by  Qovernor  Safforid,  and  guided  by  a  man  named  Miner. 
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Owing  to  the  letter's  miarepresentations  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conntry,  the  time 
and  supplies  of  the  company  were  exhausted  in  a  froitlesa  search  for  pretended  dis- 
coveries made  in  1862 ;  but  the  ramhlings  of  the  expedition  nndonbtedly  led  to  the 
late  discovery  of  qnartz-vcius  of  much  promise  in  the  Pinal  Moantains.  Three  dis- 
tricts  were  formed  early  in  this  month,  viz,  Hoisted,  Pioneer,  and  Nevada.  The  Sil- 
ver Queen  lode,  in  the  Pioneer  district,  is  reported  best,  aofuas  developed.  Twentr* 
four  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore  are  now  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco  for  accurate  teet 
Assays  running  from  hundreds  into  thousands  per  ton  are  reported.  Mnch  interest  is 
manifested  by  men  of  all  occupations,  and*ncarly  all  are  trymg  to  get  some  interest  at 
the  expense  of  previons  earnings.  The  ledges  are  bnt  a  few  miles  maa  the  Gila  River, 
and  wood  and  water  are  reported  quite  convenient  and  abundant. 

Other  discoveries  which  promise  well  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory,* but  mostly  where  it  is  unsafe  for  small  parties  to  go,  or  stay  when  there.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  within  my  knowledge,  and  oitisens  of  Toiion  are  interested. 
Several  locations,  a  few  miles  southward,  the  owners  have  endeavored  to  prepare  for 
patent,  but  the  Apache  Indians  have  frequently  stolen  or  destroyed  their  to^  and  im* 
provements;  and  laborers  cannot  be  induced  to  carry  on  work  at  any  price.  With  few 
exceptions,  locators  are  intensely  anxious  to  positively  seooro  their  mines,  because  of 
the  prospect  of  early  railway  communication.  But  danger  prevails  eveiywnere  except 
near  the  Lower  Gila  and  Colorado  Bivers.  Every  act  of  locators  exhibits  honest  Isith 
in  the  creat  value  of  the  quart^veins  of  Arizona. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Wickcnburgh  for  statistics  of  the  Valtoxe 
mine,  the  laigest  producing  one  in  the  Territory,  but  no  reply  is  yet  received.  lo  s 
fi'iendly  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  of  dateNovembor  14,  hesays  it  *'itill 
holds  its  own,  and  the  prospect  of  finding  water  in  the  mine  for  millin||p  purposei  ii 
very  flattering.  I  am  sinkmg  a  shaft  inside  the  mine,  and  am  down  with  it  310  ftet 
from  the  surface.  I  struck  water  at  29^  feet,  and  it  has  steadily  iooreased  as  the  shift 
deepens.  I  think  75  feet  more  sinking  will  find  iif  ater  enough  for  a  20-stamp  mill '  ' 
I  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  good  milling  ore  in  sight." 

Should  water  for  milling  purposes  be  found  in  the  Vulture,  I  think  Mr.  Eilers  will 
assure  you  that  it  will  then  i>e  one  of  the  most  valuable  mining  properties  in  Ameriea 
As  it  is,  water  for  the  men,  mining,  cooking,  &c.,  has  to  be  hauled  fifteen  miles,  ssd 
the  ore  a  like  distance  for  reduction. 

Extensive  work  has  been  reported  at  various  times  as  going  on  in  Castle  Dome  dii- 
triot,  situated  about  sixty  miles  above  Arizona  City,  and  near  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Colorado.  Many  shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  to  San  Fraocisoo  for  sale  ssd 
reduction,  and  I  am  informed  that  satisfactory  returns  have  generally  been  second. 
A  patent  bos  recently  been  applied  for  of  the  Flora  Temple  lode,  in  that  locality,  snd 
much  interest  ia  manifest cfl  in  securing  title  to  mining  property  there. 

A  large  vein  of  coal,  and  of  valuable  quality,  has  been  discovered  near  Camp  Apacbe, 
in  Yavapai  County.  The  coal  has  been  used  by  smiths  with  entire  satisfaction.  An- 
other vein  of  great  size,  and  rei>ortcd  gootl  quality,  was  located  some  weeks  ago  tboot 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  east  aud  north  of  Tucson,  in  Pima  County. 

Generally  speaking,  nearly  every  prospecting  expedition  which  makes  a  determined 
effort  finds  new  mines  of  the  precious  metals  or  other  minerals,  which  have  every  indi* 
cation  of  permanency  aud  value. 

Now,  they  cannot  be  occupietl  aud  developed,  except  where  many  are  found  netf 
each  other.    It  is  certain  death  for  half  a  dozen  ur  a  dozen  men  to  attempt  to  carrroi 
work  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  military  camps  or  large  settlements. 
Verv  i*esi>cctl'nllv,  vour  olMHlieiit  Sfrvant, 

JOHN  WASSON, 
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The  Tiger  lode  and  the  new  developmeots  in  the  Haalpai  district  have 
formed  the  prominent  features  of  the  onining  news  from  AruBona  during 
the  year.    Of  the  former,  the  most  extravagant  descriptions  have 
reached  me.    The  vein  was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  bat 
the  value  of  the  ore  was  first  ascertained  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1871.    Sevenil  assays,  which  ran  very  high,  created  an  immense  excite- 
ment.   A  town  was  laid  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  filled 
rapidly  with  people,  and  actual  prospecting  of  the  ledge  was  energetically 
prosecuted.    The  vein  is  reported  to  have  been  traced  for  over  six  miles, 
and  for  a  large  part  of  this  distance  claims  have  been  staked  out,  most 
of  which  have,  by  this  time,  been  more  or  less  tested,  by  shafts  and 
drifts.    The  shaft  of  the  Discovery  Company  (Moreland  &  Co.)  is  the 
deepest,  and  they  have  taken  out  the  most  ore,  some  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  and  yielded  nearly  $750  i)er  ton.    The  assays  of 
samples  from  this  vein,  which  have  been  published,  run  all  high,  and 
many  of  them  exceed  $2,000  per  ton,  while  I  have  seen  none  which 
gave  a  yield  below  $58.    The  following  are  a  few,  all  of  them  having 
been  made  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada:  $1,008.75;  $730.50;  $22.50;  $122; 
$1,742.63;  $1,953.40;  $2,547.90;   $58.13;   mixture  of  ores,  $l,3iae9. 
Also,  $1,804.69;  $1,586.31;  $972.22;   $1,305.40;   $2,990.69;    $8,028.47. 
It  is  reported  that  San  Francisco  capital  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Discovery  Company,  and  that  thus  it  has  been  enabled  to  continue  in  it» 
course  of  sinking  and  drifting,  (one  drift  is  said  to  be  in  over  80  feeton 
the  vein,)  while  nearly  all  of  Uie  other  claims  on  the  lode  have  been 
lying  comparatively  idle. 

The  silver  veins  discovered  near  Prescott,  during  the  fall,  are  re- 
ported as  narrow,  but  exceedingly  rich.  In  regard  to  yield  per  ton,iti8 
asserted  that  the  Bismarck,  Cornucopia,  and  Homestake  ores  fully  eqnal 
those  from  the  Tiger.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  erection  of  reduction- 
works  to  treat  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines. 

The  Del  Pasco,  which  was  mentioned  favorably  in  last  year's  report, 
lias  been  further  sunk  upon  during  the  year,  and  the  5-stamp  mill. 
erected  near  by,  has  been  at  work  a  small  part  of  the  time.  In  the  fall, 
the  sui)ply  of  water,  which  is  at  no  time  very  abundant,  became  so 
hcanty  that  for  two  months  the  mill  could  only  run  three  and  fourhonrs  I- 
per  day.  In  an  aggregate  run  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours 
during  that  time,  42  tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  which  yielded  $2,500,  or 
an  average  of  $59.52  per  ton,  considerably  less  than  the  ore  worked 
before  that  time  used  to  contain.  In  Xoveniber  the  mill  had  to  be  sbnt 
down,  as  the  water  gave  out  completely.  ^  Meanwhile  some  water  had 
been  struck  in  the  mine,  and,  in  sinking  deeper,  this  increased  so 
much,  that  about  the  end  of  Deceml>er  a  sul!icieut  supply  wasrei)orted 
to  run  the  mill  fourteen  hours  per  day. 

In  regard  to  the  Big  Bug  Mill  and  mines,  I  have  not  received  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  requested  of  the  superintendent.  But  it  appear* 
from  other  information  that  the  company  has  not  worked  regalaijy 
during  the  year. 

In  the  famous  Vulture,  at  Wickenburgh,  an  imi)ortant  change  has  taten 
place.  This  is  the  striking  of  water  at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet.  The 
sinking  goes  on  energetically,  with  a  hope  of  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  at  least  obviate  the  necessity  of  hauling  the  water 
for'  blasting  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  animals,  a  di^ 
tance  of  fourteen  miles  from  the  Hassyampa  River.  Even  this  woiild 
be  a  great  saving,  and  it  is  not  imx)ossible  that,  in  the  course  of  sinking, 
enough  water  should  be  found  for  crushing  purposes.  The  work  at  the 
wine  and  mill  has  been  constantly  going  on  during  the  year,  with  the 
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ucception  only  of  the  few  days  needed  for  repairs  at  the  mill.  The  ore 
n  the  lower  level  is  reported  much  richer  than  nsnal,  and  many  tons  of 
t  have  been  worked.  From  information  received,  I  oonclndo  that  the 
^eld  of  this  mine  in  gold  dnring  the  year  has  been  somewhat  larger 
lum  last  vear,  bat  official  information,  for  which  I  have  implied,  has  not 
ret  come  to  hand. 

There  are  still  various  schemes  spoken  of  for  the  pnrpose  of  effecting  a 
"ednction  in  the  cost  of  handling  and  crashing  the  ore.  The  plan  of 
»ondncting  water  from  the  Hassyampa  River  to  the  mine  appears  to 
lave  been  dropped,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
imes  in  regard  to  cheap  transportation,  a  narrow-gange  railroad  from 
he  mines  to  a  point  on  the  Gila  Kiver,  and  a  transfer  of  the  mill  from 
Vickenbargh,  to  thatpoint  is  now  spoken  of.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
(istance  from  the  mines  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Oila,  nor  with  the 
tecmliarities  of  the  route,  but  judging  of  what  can  be  seen  of  the  coun- 
ly  to  the  west  from  the  road  between  Wickeuburgh  and  Pheuix,  I  should 
hink  the  undertaking  to  be  not  only  feasible,  but  even  easy  of  accom- 
^ILAmeutv  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  road 
an  be  laid  over  an  almost  level  mesa  for  nearly  the  entire  distance,  and 
here  will  certainly  be  no  mountains  to  cross. 

An  important  discovery  has  been  announced  as  having  taken  place 
n  the  "Weaver  district.  This  is  the  Sexton  lode,  a  vein  which  is  con- 
idered  almost  as  valuable  as  the  Vulture.  No  thorough  test  of  the 
rein  has,  however,  as  yet  been  made,  and  the  value  of  the  ledge  is  so  far 
»nly  deduced  from  its  size  on  the  surface,  and  a  test  made  of  several 
ons  at  the  Valture  Mill. 

The  placer-mining  interest  in  Central  Arizona  has,  according  to  all  ac- 
ieonts,  suffered  severely  from  the  protracted  drought,  and  no  more  gold 
las  been  extracted  in  this  manner  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
vhich  was  also  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  water. 

Hualpai  or  Sacramento  district^  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  wa» 
ivorably  spoken  of  in  last  year's  report  as  a  district  in  which  mines 
Blight  be  profitably  worked  at  the  present  time,  ha^  greatly  gained  in 
importance  by  new  discoveries  and  the  developments  made  during  the 
year.  While  in  the  fall  of  1870  there  were  not  a  dozen  white  men  in 
the  district,,  there  are  now  nearly  five  hundred  men  reported  to  be  at 
work  there.  A  great  many  new  dLscoverics  have,  of  course,  been  made, 
Qie  Cerbat  Bange  having  been  prospected  north  and  south  of  the  veins 
vhich  are  mentioned  in  last  year's  report.  Most  of  the  later  dis- 
coveries carry  argentiferous-lead  ores,  like  those  described  in  my  last 
report ;  but  there  have  also  been  located  several  veins  which  carry 
amalgamating-silver  ores,  and  at  least  one  lode,  the  Yanderbilt,  which 
carries  a  heavy  percentage  of  gold.  The  work  done  during  the  year  has 
principally  been  prospecting,  and  on  n^any  claims  shafts  of  from  15  to 
60  feet  have  been  sunk,  and  selected  lots  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  for  experiment.  Several  of  these  shipments  have  given 
very  flattering  returns. 

Mineral  Park  and  Parkerville  are  two  new  settlements  in  the  district, 
iQ  which  a  large  number  of  veins  have  been  discovered.  In  fact,  the 
vhole  Cerbat  Range  seems  to  be  filled  with  veins  from  its  southern  to  its 
lorthem  extremity.  A  mill  is  reported  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
Br.  W.  J.  Fee.  an  intelligeut  gentleman,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
listrict  after  tne  abandonment  of  the  old  Sacramento  district  in  186G, 
s  about  erecting  a  smelting-fumace.  From  personal  reports  of  my 
eputy,  Mr.  Eilers,  concerDing  the  ores  of  the  Cerbat  Bange,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  to  me  that  the  smelting  process  is  the  one  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  another  year  will  witness  important  results 
of  mining  in  this  district. 

Concerning  the  productioa  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Hualpai  mining 
district,  Mojave  County,  Arizona,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1871,  C.  A.  Luke  reports  as  follows :  There  is  one  steam  S-stamp  miU 
in  the  district,  located  at  Silver  Park,  and  owned  by  Meacham  and 
Hardy.  This  mill  is  not  fuUy  completed,  but  will  be  soon.  The  ores 
are  at  present  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  yield  from  $200  to  $800 
per  ton.  Over  100  tons  have  been  shipped.  One  shipment  of  20  tons 
yielded  $800  per  ton. 


Kchibit  of  producing  mine9  in  Ckistle  Dome  mining  dittricty  Yunui  County,  ^ruofto,  on'ike 

l8t  day  of  January,  1872.    Reported  hy  Oeorge  Tyng, 
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Barney  &  Tyng 

do 

do 


O 


••3 

>  t 


pi: -3 
c  es  a 

< 


$70  00 
60  00 
77  00 
77  00 
60  00 


FfodoetionM 
year  todiof 

JulyJ.wn. 


350  toDi 
400toai 

600  toni 

30  toa& 


Many  other  claims  not  worked.  Deepest  shaft  in  the  district  is  on  the 
Castle  Dome  mine — 160  feet — showing  much  ore.  ^Mexican  laborers. 
Hoisting  all  done  by  hand-windlass.  Whims,  &c.,  to  be  erected  frorft 
proceeds  of  ore  now  en  route  to  San  Francisco  and  Truckee.  Freights 
from  Colorado  River  near  mines  to  San  Francisco,  $12.50,  coin,  per  ton- 
Ore  assays  (in  bulk)  50  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  lead,  7  ounces  to  1813 
ounces  silver  per  ton.  Galena-ores  average  00  per  cent,  lead,  35  ounces 
silver,  and  sell  for  $60  coin,  about. 

The  Castle  Dome  district  has  been  organized  since  1863 ;  worked  only 
by  prospectors  without  capital  until  October,  1870.  Not  $300  investca 
January  1,  1872,  in  buildings  oi^other  permanent  improvements.  Par- 
ties now  working  are  cautious,  and  work  no  lodes  that  do  not  pay  their 
way  from  the  top  down. 

In  the  Castle  Dome  district  and  about  Gila  City  mining  has  been 
(•arried  on  most  of  the  time  during  the  year.  From  the  former  locality 
the  lead-ores  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  latter  the  capacity 
of  the  stamp-mill  for  working  the  gold-ores  is  reported  to  have  been 
increased.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  stamp-mill  is  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Booger,  near  La  Paz,  to  work  the  ores  from  the  Constantia,  a  vein 
which  is  described  in  my  last  report. 

On  the  whole,  the  immedij\te  i^rospeets  for  mining  in  Arizona  are 
more  lavorable  at  the  close  of  1871  than  the  year  before. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

'     HEW  KEXICO. 

My  limited  means  have  not  enabled  me  to  visit  this  Territory  daring 
the  yeaPy  or  even  to  keep  a  paid  agent  there.  For  the  information 
t  have  received  from  that  quarter  I  am  principally  indebted  to  per- 
sons residing  there,  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  mining  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  communicating  infor- 
mation gratuitously.  Among  these,  thanks  are  principally  due  to  Mr. 
EL  B.  Willison,  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory,  Dr.  Hilgert,  Messrs. 
ti.  Bloomfield,  Eugene  Goulding,  and  A.  H.  Morehead. 

In  the  Moreno  mi)ies  the  placers  have  been  worked  with  moderate 
success  during  most  of  the  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment. The  Aztec  mine  has  also  been  worked,  and  produced  biQlion. 
The  Montezuma  has  only  been  prospected,  and  the  miU  has  remained 
idle: 

Eiidbit  of  producing  mines  Hn  Moreno  mining  dietrietf  Colfax  County ^  New  Mexico,  on 

January  1, 1872.    Bqm'ted  by  M.  JBloomfield, 


Kmme. 


Willow  Creek 

Moicno  Creek 

QnueOalch 

Humbug  Qalch 

Last  Chance 

KewOrieaniFlAt... 

Sundry  other  elaims. 
AttecMine 


^WHow  Creek 

**IB0  Creek 

®»w»e  Gulch 

Bvatbof  Onleh 

I^rtChaace 

SfeirOrleani  Flat.. 

Audij  other  elalma. 
istecMine 


Jhmta 


Owner. 


Six  compaoleg . . . 
Three  companies 
Seven  oompanief 
Five  companies.. 
One  company.... 
One  company . . . . 


Sundry  persons  

Aztec  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Maxwell  Land-grant 
and  Uailway  Com- 
pany. 

Graham,  Dimick  Ss. 
Co. 


Six  companies .. . 
Three  companies 
Seren  companies 
Hye  companies.. 
One  company  . . . 
One  company . . . 


Character. 


Placer 

...do.. 

...do.- 

...do  .. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


...do.. 
Lode.. 


•do  ••• 


..do 


CooTse. 


Gravel 
....do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
....do  . 


....do 

N.W.andB^R. 


....do  . 


......•• 


.do 


Dip. 


Dimensions 
of  claim. 


2  miles  by 
SOU  feet. 

i  mile  by 
300  feet 

3  miles  by 
300  f pet. 

1^  miles  by 
300  feet. 

2.  COO  feet  by 
300  feet. 

1,500  feet  by 
300  feet 


3,000  feet.. 
3,0)0  feet.. 


3.000  feet. 


Coantry*roek. 


Eiver  diggings. 


Slate. 
Granite. 


.do 


Yein'matter. 


Sundry  persons 

Aztec  Mining  Com* 

pony. 
MaxwuU  Land-grant 

and  Railway  Com* 

pany. 
Graham,  Dimick   &, 

Co. 


Quartz 
....do  . 


..do 


'* 


Ore. 


Avetairr 
value. 


Unknown 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


.do 
.do 


.do  .... 
.do  .... 


Mills. 


15  stamps.. 
30stampf.. 

35  stamps.. 


Product  for  tba 

J  ear  ending 
an.  1, 1873. 


|iO,000 

40^000 

80.000 

86,000 

10,000 

5,009 

10.000 
Unknown. 

ISW  Ike  whoU 
year. 

UnkBown. 


fUCMARKS. — Aztec  mine  idle  since  October,  on  account  of  water  in  mine.    Montezuma  Mill  idle ;  but  twen^ 

H.  Ex.  211 ^22 
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five  or  thirty  mfnen  at  work  the  whole  year  dereloping  a  lead  of  30  inchet  of  quartz,  which  win  probably 
pay  fh>m  $15  to  |20  per  ton.    Chenter  Mill  rau  several  weekn  in  May  and  Jane,  bat  failed  to  pay  expcni'ed. 

A  company  bad  l>een  formed  in  January,  187^  to  work  the  Moreno  Greek  by  machinexy,  and  iti«  thoa$ht 
that  they  will  Hucceed  beyond  donbt.  There  arc  some  Are  or  six  miles  of  good  mining  ground,  which  have  toen 
•secured  by  this  company,  and  which  they  will  divide  to  run  about  three  d^mn  to  the  mile.  The  plan  i^  to 
employ  steam-shovels  to  dig  and  hoist  the  dirt ;  the  dirt  to.be  washed  on  the  surface,  or  rather  in  sluice!*,  liorae 
8  or  lU  feet  abovo  the  Hurlace  of  the  ground.  This  does  away  with  tha  inconvenience  occasioned  by  tb« 
slight  grade  of  this  creek,  which  fs  only  about  one  in  one  hundred.  The  ground  has  heretofore  been  worked 
entirely  by  hand  and  wheelbarrows,  u  process  which  is  expenrive  and  slow. 

This  crtek  averagf^s  about  50  tents  or  15  grains  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard.  The  company  calculate  th*-; 
can  work  the  ground  for  25  cents  the  cubic  yard,  and  work  4(<0  yards  per  day.  Tbeir  enterprise  seems 
entirely  practicable,  and  may  be  the  means  of  Increasing  the  production  of  gold  by  $300,000  per  year.  Tbs 
general  prospects  of  the  district  are  good,  owing  to  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter. 

From  Silver  City  I  am  informed  that  the  district  still  saffers  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  capital  invested  in  tlie  mines.  Still  it  is  reported  that 
about  $90,000  worth  of  silrer  slabs  have  been  shipped  from  there  since 
the  mines  were  discovered.    Most  of  this  was  smelted  out  by  Mexicans 
in  their  primitive  way.    No  mills  or  smelting- works  are  as  yet  erected. 
In  July  it  was  reported  that  about  sixty  miners  were  at  work  here 
taking  out  ore  from  the  various  silver-lodes.     The  Sophia  lode,  owned 
by  the  Spring  Hill  Mining  Company,  had  a  shaft  25  feet  deep,  and 
showing  a  splendid  vein  of  rich  ore.  The  vein  is  from  4A  to  5  feet  wide; 
The  Reiuhart  lode,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Kronig  and  others,  was  8 
feet  wide  at  a  depth  of  16  feet,  and  very  rich  ore.    The  Colfax  lode 
showed  3  feet  of  good  ore  at  10  feet  in  depth.    The  Great  Eastern  lode, 
owned  by  the  Eureka  Mining  Company,  showed  a  splendid  vein  of  rich 
ore  4  feet  wide.  The  Abbey  lode,  and  a  great  many  othei*s,  showed  also 
good  ore. 

There  has  been  a  great  drawback  on  these  mines  by  reason  of  the 
miners  being  compelled  to  lie  idle  on  account  of  not  even  having  proper 
tools  to  work  with.  As  a  general  thing  they  came  to  the  district  with- 
out means.  In  January,  1872,  there  were  over  three  hundred  lodes 
located,  some  of  which  have  shafts  on  them  of  the  depth  of  GO  feet 

It  is  asserted  that  none  of  the  lodes,  by  practical  tests,  jiroduce  less 
tlian  $50  to  the  ton.  The  area  covered  by  these  silver-lodes  is  about 
thirty  miles  square,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  mines  will,  at  somo 
day,  whenever  capital  comes  to  the  country,  prove  far  richer  than  is 
now  supj)osed. 

From  Pinos  Altos  1  have  no  reliable  data  as  yet,  beyond  a  general 
estimate  of  the  product,  which  has  been  small. 

There  has  been  some  activity  again  in  the  Organ  Mountains  during 
the  year,  but  lack  of  capital  is  here  also  in  the  way  of  a  si>eedy  develop- 
ment of  the  mines. 


Exhibit  of  producing  mines  in  Organ  mining  districtj  Dona  Ana  County,  Xeic  Mexico,  on 

'  January  1,  lc(7*2.    Reported  by  A.  IT.  Morehead. 


Name. 

Owner. 

Character. 

Course. 

Dip. 

Dimensions 
of  claim. 

Countiyrock. 

Aztec...... ...... 

J.      Preudenthal.     H. 
Le^inxky,  A.  11.  More- 
head.  F.  Blake,  el  al. 

H.    I^'sinsky,    W.    F. 
Shodd,  et  al. 

J.  Fnudenthal,  G.  B. 
Blaktv  et  al. 

N.  V.  Bennett,  Shcdd, 
etnl. 

W.  II.  Graham,  James 
Foley,  et  al. 

M.     Lt'KlnRky,   Joseph 
LcHin^ky,  et  oL 

Lode . . . 

...do  .... 
.. .do  .... 

. . . do  •  • • . 

N.E.andS.W. 

....do  

...do  

E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 

3,000 

3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Granite  ca:iing- 

Stephenson 

Cnebas  ....... 

....do 

Bennett .. 

• • • .do  ......... 

....do  

£1  Quibtido 

Rosalia.       .... 

...do  .... 
.. .do  .... 

do 

do 

do 

....do 
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ExkUnt  of  producing  mines  in  Organ  mining  district,  ^*o.— <^ontinae<l. 


KaxDe. 


ctae. 


epbenton 


soAett 


Qoibcdo 


Owner. 


J.  FKodenthal,  H. 
LeMiniiky.  A.  U.  More- 
head,  F.  Blake,  et  al. 

H.  LeHiDRky,  W.  F. 
Shedd,  et  oL 

J.  Frendenlbal,  O.  E. 
Blake,  et  at 

K.  V.  Bennett,  Shedd, 
etal. 

W.  H.  Qraham,  James 
Foley  et  aL 

M.  Letflnsky,  Joieph 
Lesinsky,  et  al. 


Vein-matter. 


Lead,  anti* 
mony. 

Quartz,  lead 


Lead. 


Lead,&e 


Iron,  anti- 
mony. 


Ore. 


Silver,  small 
per  cent, 
of  ^Id. 

SUver.... 


Lead., 
surer. 
Lead.. 

SUver. 


Average 
value. 


$325 


340 


$18,  sUver 
and  lead. 


Mills. 


Furnace. 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Product  for  tho 
year  ending 
Jan.  1, 187e. 

$4,U00 

6,000 
Not  worked. 
Kew  ditMsoveiy. 

Do. 

Do. 


RBMarks. — The  Stephenson  Is  the  oldest  mine,  having  been  dlitcovered  about  thirty  yeant  ngo,  and  worked 
weaasftilly  for  about  twenty  years.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  166L  labor  was  suMpended, 
Id  staice  that  time  but  little  has  been  done.  Work  will  begin  again  tihortly,  and  every  indication  shows  tiiat 
will  prove  remunerative  to  the  owners.  There  hav(«  a  great  many  new  dfaieoverios  been  made  within  the 
IK  ttx  months,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  names  of  thi  mines,  ^c.  The  locations,  however,  are  in  the 
•rgan  district  The  bullion  produced  has  been  extracted  by  the  crude  Meideaa  method.  There  are  no  regu> 
IT  uneltlng-works  or  miUs. 


i 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

COLOBADO. 

Want' of  funds  has  compelled  me  to  investigate  the  progress  ti 
the  mining  industry  of  this  Territory  has  undoubtedly  made  dt 
1871,  with  less  detailed  care  than  was  my  intention.  Although 
principal  mining  districts  of  Colorado  are  not  incladed  iu  the. 
allotted  to  me  by  congressional  resolution,  I  have  so  far  managed  € 
year  to  record  the  developments  made ;  and  the  processes  used  fo: 
extraction  ef  the  precious  metals  have  received  their  due  shai 
attention.  This  last  year  my  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to  < 
fields  which  had  not  before  been  personally  visited  by  me,  and  in  i 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  fo: 
work,  in  that  direction,  only  enough  has  remained  in  my  hands  to  fm 
in  this  report  a  general  outline  of  what  has  been  accomplished  di 
the  year  iu  Colorado. 

As  in  former  years,  Messrs.  Jacob  P.  L.  Schirmer,  assayer  ol 
United  States  branch-mint  at  Denver,  and  J.  H.  Jones,  agent  of  T\ 
Fargo  &  Co.,  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  pro 
of  Colorado  for  1871.  Their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mi 
industry  of  the  Territory,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  shipments  n 
entitle  this  estimate  to  the  highest  confidence,  and  I  accept  it,  there 
as  my  own : 

Gold  and  silver  product  of  Colorado  Territory  during  1871. 

Shipped  by  express $2, 820 

In  private  hands,  (estimated) 140 

Shipment  in  matte 923 

Shipment  of  ore 50C 

From  southern  mines ISC 

From  northern  mines 5C 

Used  by  manufocturers IOC 

Total 4 ,  6(k 


The  most  accurate  estimate  which  I  could  obtain  of  the  prodc 
the  previous  year  gave  the  yield  of  the  whole  Territory  for  that  ye 
$3,675,000.  There  is  therefore  an  increase  of  very  nearly  a  milli 
dollars. 

This  increase  has  been  apparent  on  every  side  during  the  last 
throughout  the  Territory  in  more  extended  mining,  milling,  and  s 
ing  operations;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  industry  is  now  looked  up< 
legitimate  business  more  than  ever  before.  The  time  of  wild  an 
travagant  speculation,  with  undeveloped  properties  and  "  proces 
has  passed  away  in  Colorado,  and  if  all  the  signs  do  not  deceive  m 
era  of  steadily  progressive  industry  has  at  last  fairly  been  inaugur 

In  Gilpin  County  many  of  the  older  claims,  which  had  been  id 
several  years,  have  been  taken  up  again.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  1; 
number  of  these  have  been  leased  by  miners,  who  in  almost  evei 
^stance  have  made  good  wages,  and  in  some  cases  small  fortunes. 
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have  generally  done  vastly  better  than  the  companies  who  preceded 
them,  working  the  same  veins. 

On  the  Kansas  lode,  for  instance,  in  ibTevada  district,  there  were,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  nine  claims  worked,  the  majority  of  which 
turned  out  exceedingly  well,  so  that  the  lode  produced  at  that  time  much 
more  gold  than  ever  before.  Wheeler  &  Sullivan,  who  work  the  "  First 
National "  claim  on  this  lode,  were  furnishing  40  stamps  of  the  New  York 
Mill  with  ore.  Eichards  &  Co.  were  deepening  their  shaft  on  the  Ophir 
Company's  claim,  and  were  in  good  ore  all  the  way.  The  Garrison  claim 
was  worked  by  Wolcott  &  Co.,  who  were  both  drifting  and  stoping,  and 
took  out  good  pay  ore.  Ira  Easterbrooks,  who  took  the  lease  of  the 
Mead  claim  off  the  hands  of  William  Lyon  &  Co.,  was  drifting  and 
stoping  in  his  mine,  which  presented^!  better  appearance  than  ever  before. 
D.  L.  Southworth  was  sinking  on  Waterman's  claim,  the  next  one  east. 
Mr.  Root  \yas  obtaining  rich  ore  from  his  claim  on  the  Kansas,  near 
Boston  Mill.  On  the  second  claim  east  of  Eoot's,  Andrews  &  Sullivan 
were  raising  large  quantities  of  Hue-looking  ore,  which  was  being  crushed 
%t  Lake's  Mill,  on  North  Clear  Creek. 

The  English  Kansas  Gold  Mining  Company  were  doing  well  on  their 
daims  purchased  some  months  ago  of  J.  F.  Hardesty. 

Another  claim,  l)etween  Root's  and  that  of  Andrews  &  Co.,  was  being 
worked  in  a  small  way,  and  the  ore  hoisted  by  a  windlass. 

The  second-class  ores  from  this  vein  assayed,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
about  1 J  ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  and  the  yield  in  the  mills  was  given  to 
me  as  4|  to  5  ounces  per  cord.  First-class  ores  brought,  at  Hill's  works, 
about  8100  i>er  ton.^ 

The  Kent  County  lode,  about  400  feet  above  the  foregoing,  was  also 
very  actively  worked  during  last  year.  Mr.  Eilers  visited,  in  the  fall, 
the  uEtna  Company's  ground,  1,000  feet  in  length,  which  was  leased  by 
Messrs.  Nichols,  Roe,  Fisher,  and  Mitchel.  These  men  started  to  work 
the  mine  with  almost  nothing,  but  were  doing  exceedingly  well  at  the 
time  of  this  visit.  The  mine  was  320  feet  deep,  and  the  force  employed 
in  three  levels  and  on  the  surface  was  twenty-seven  men.  The  princi- 
pal stoping  was  done  between  the  lirst  and  second  levels,  100  and  160 
feet  from  the  surface,  both  east  and  west  from  the  hoisting-shaft.  Here 
a  great  mass  of  very  rich  ore  had  been  found  sticking  to  the  hanging- 
."wall,  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  old  stopes  on  account  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  slate  which  separated  it  liora  the  ore  on  the  foot-wall.  About 
30  tons  of  ore  were  hoisted  per  day,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
Urst  class,  bringing  at  the  smelting- works  from  $95  to  $126  per  ton. 
^  second-class  ore  averaged  about  7  ounces  per  cord.  This  claim  is 
very  well  opened.  The  levels  are  all  connected  by  winzes,  and  sinking 
fcr  reserves  was  steadily  kept  up.  In  the  rich  ground  spoken  of,  the 
Vela  was  over  5  feet  wide,  containing  the  usual  mixture  of  iron  and  cop- 
per pyrites,  blende,  and  quartz. 

This  claim  connects  by  drifts  with  a  neighboring  one  leased  by  the 
firadley  Brothers,  so  that  in  both  of  them  the  ventilation  is  very  good. 
Ibe  latter  claim  is  450  feet  long,  and  is  opened  to  a  depth  of  200  feet, 
bat  at  the  time  of  IVIr.  Eilers's  visit  it  was  idle,  on  account  of  litigation 
with  the  owners  of  the  Ralston  Company  lode,  which  appears  to  be  a 
feeder  to  the  Kansas.  There  were  a  large  number  of  claims  worked  on 
Ibe  lode  which  could  not  be  \isited. 

The  Prize  is  situated  opposite  the  foregoing.  It  strikes  northeast  and 
aoothwest,  and  dips  steeply  to  the  southeast,  like  the  two  last  named. 
It  is  opened  for  a  length  of  900  feet,  in  two  claims  of  respectively  ^MK) 
{UDid  500  feet    The  latter  belongs  to  the  Comwallis  Company.    Neithw 
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of  these  claims  lias  been  opened  long,  but  the  capacity  of  each,  last  fall, 
was  25  tons  per  day.  First-class  ore  contained  $94  in  gold  and  silver, 
about  8  ounces  of  which  was  silver.  Second-class  ore  assayed  6  to  10 
ounces  of  gold  per  cord.  The  Iron  Bam  is  situated  in  the  same  neighbor- 
liood,  and  can  deliver  about  10  tons  per  day.  The  best  ore  assays  from  $50 
to  $80  per  ton.  On  the  California,  situated  on  the  same  hill-side  with 
the  Kent  County,  the  deepest  shaft  was  down  740  feet,  in  the  fall.  An- 
other one  was  360  feet  deep ;  and  there  were  several  others  of  le^s  depth. 
The  vein  is  from  2  to  3  feet  wide,  and  dips  and  strikes  very  nearly  par- 
allel to  tlie  Kent  County  and  Kansas.  First-class  ore  from  it  is  reported 
to  c(fntain  $150  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  For  such  ore  Professor  Hill 
pays  $75;  and  I  am  informed  that  one  claim  on  this  vein  (Harper's)  can 
furnish  12  tons  of  it  per  week.  Stalker's  claim  is  reported  to  furnish 
nearly  as  much.  If  this  is  really  so,  these  claims  contain  exceptionallj 
rich  ore.  (See  my  last  report.)  The  first-class  ore  of  this  vein  con- 
tains about  4  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  second-class  1^  i)er  cent 
For  second-class  ore,  which  is  said  to  assay,  on  an  average,  2  ounces  c^ 
gold  and  10  to  15  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  Professor  Hill  pays  $37  per 
ton. 

Of  lodes  in  other  districts,  the  Illinois  Central,  Burroughs,  Amariean 
Flag,  and  Gunnell,  (the  latter  since  the  middle  of  summer,)  have  been 
actively  worked,  and  produced  much  ore.  The  Gregory,  Parmelee, 
Briggis,  Bates,  Bobtail,  and  Fisk  were  all  idle  in  the  fall  and  full  of 
water.  The  Fisk  and  Bobtail  will  be  the  first  lodes  drained  by  the  Bob- 
tail tunnel,  driven  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  others*  This  tunnel  was  in  300 
feet  in  the  fall,  and  150  feet  further  were  expected  to  bring  it  to  the 
Fisk,  which  it  will  strike  at  a  depth  of  about  450  feet  below  the  oat- 
crop. 

The  principal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Central  City  have  been  described 
very  fully  iu  my  last  report,  and,  as  no  very  imi)ortaut  changes  have 
taken  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  again  over  the  same  ground. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  average  contents  of  ores  in  gold  and 
silver,  from  difl'erent  districts  in  the  vicinitj'  of  Central  City,  have  been 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr,  A.  von  Schulz,  whose  facilities  as  assayer  in 
Central  City  enabled  him  to  take  his  averages  from  a  large  number  of 
samples  assiiyed  within  the  last  year: 

Per  ton,  in  coifl. 

Gregory  district: 

Milling  ore,  average  of  72  samples , $35 

Smelting  ore,  average  of  35  samples 169 

Nevada  district : 

Milling  ore,  average  of  56  samples 35 

Smelting  ore,  average  of  32  samples l^T 

Illinois  Central  district : 

Milling  ore,  average  of  31  samples 33 

Smelting  ore,  average  of  9  samples 126 

Russel  gulch : 

Milling  ore,  average  of  59  samples 37 

Smelting  ore,  average  of  23  samples 112 

Central  City  district : 

Milling  ore,  average  of  22  samples 27 

Smelting  ore,  average  of  8  samples , 87 
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tterpfise  district : 

I  ore,  average  of  25  samples 35 

weka  district : 

5  ore,  average  of  17  samples 41 

ike  district^  (two  miles  southeast  of  Central  City:) 

y  ore,  average  of  12  samples 24 

n  notes  submitted  to  me  by  Colonel  G.  W.  Baker,  of  Central  City, 
xiuce  here  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  relative  values  of 
od  silver  in  Colors^do  pyritous  gold  ores.  According  to  77  assays, 
3y  the  territorial  assayer  at  Central  Cil^  during  the  last  two  years, 
)rtified  by  him,  the  average  contents  of  these  samples,  which  rep- 
a  great  number  of  veins  from  different  districts  in  the  vicinity 
itral  City,  in  gold  and  silver,  are:  gold,  $61.93;  silver,  $37.30. 
^erage  of  silver  is  here,  however,  larger  than  usual  in  the  pyritous 
res  of  Colorado,  because  some  of  the  ores  assayed  are  more  prop- 
Iver  than  gold  ores.  In  the  following  28  of  the  above  assays  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  present  in  the  gold-ores  is  more  ac- 
ly  given: 


Avorage.      Ag^^regate. 

.  §49  (50 $15  08 

.     70  27 13  26 

.     84  72 21  71 

.     90  94 23  92 

.     41  34 19  76 

.     47  53 18  07 

.     29  97 10  14 

.     29  97 9  36 

.     20  07 26  13 

.     50  98 14  56 

.     33  07 11  18 

.     86  81 14  04 

.     37  21 15  93 

.     28  93 7  54 


Average.    Aggregate. 


16 

27  90 

14  64 

17 

74  41 

52  26 

18 

22  73 

15  08 

19 

33  07 

955 

20 

165  36 

37  44 

21 

39  27 

24  31 

22 

80  61 

11  05 

23 

103  35 

38  03 

24 

39  27 

5  72 

25 

59  94 

10  01 

26 

29  97 

6  11 

27 

49  60 

,18  34 

28 

4134 

5  33 

ing  237  assays  of  second  class  and  102  of  first-class  ore  which 
lade  in  the  territorial  assay-office  somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  and 
jing  those  made  from  ores  of  particular  districts,  the  contents  of 
nd  silver  vary  for  the  different  districts  as  follows : 

Milling  oreSf  (second  class,) 


of  assays. 


District. 


Gregory 

Ni'vadu 

Illinoiri  Central 

Russcl 

Ccntnil  City  .. 

Euterpriso 

Eureka 

Lake 


Average  per  ton  of  ore. 

Gold. 

SilTer. 

$24  10 

$1137 

22  51 

12  85 

19  93 

13  18 

do  07 

17  14 

11  30 

10  00 

8  47 

27  06 

29  42 

12  09 

6  31 

18  60 
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Snu 

iUing  oreSf  {first  c^aas,) 

Namber  of  assays. 

District. 

Airm^  per  too  of  on. 

Gold. 

ftlrcL 

34 

Orfiflrorv  ................................................. 

$138  98 
90  30 
50  28 
86  39 
63  61 

$30  J^ 
978 

32 

Nov  uda  .................................................. 

]9 

Rujjsel  ................................................... 

<1  W 

9 

Illinois  Central - - 

40  57 

8 

Central Gitv  ....... 

0  41 

103 

• 

In  the  assays  mado  by  Mr.  A.  von  Schulz  about  the  same  time,  tbe 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  ores  of  the  variooB  dis- 
tricts, and  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  appears  as  tbllows: 

Milling  oreSj  (second  cUus.) 


Number  of  assays. 


.31 
82 

9 
14 
1-2 

3. 

151 


District 


Gregory 

Nevada 

Illinois  Central 

KUHSCl 

Control  City  .. 
Eureka 


Aven^  per  ton  of  ost 


Gold. 


$36  14 
.30  59 
33  33 
16  SO 
S8  09 
96  14 


SilTtf. 


IS  90 
SSII 
S7U 

SBX 
18fl 


Smelting  ore^,  {first  class,) 


Number  of  a8.«<ayB. 

District. 

Average  per  too  of  on. 

Gold. 

surer. 

72 

3->....: 

( \  ri-Rt  »ry 

$156  73 
95  50 

$13  81 
31  tf 

Is  e  vadu , 

104 

Mr.  Burlingame,  the  territorial  assayer,  and  ]\Ir.  A.  von  Schulz  both 
certify  that  the  above  assays  from  tlieir  books  were  made  from  ores 
from  the  following  number  of  different  lodes  in  the  districts  naiiirf: 
From  Gregory  district,  from  4(i  different  lodes ;  from  Nevada  district, 
from  51  ditVereut  lodes;  from  Illinois  Central  district,  from  17  different 
lodes;  Iroiii  llussel  district,  from  CA  different  lodes;  from  Central  City 
district,  from  34  different  lodes;  from  Euteri)rise  district,  from  36  dif- 
ferent lodes ;  from  Eureka  district,  from  14  different  lodes ;  from  Lake 
district,  from  20  different  lodes. 

It  is  seen  that  the  i)roportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ores  varies  con- 
siderably in  tbe  averages  from  the  two  assay-olhces ;  but  they  seem  to 
establish  the  ijict  that  there  is  really  viore  silver  in  the  Colorado  gold- 
ores  than  was  assumed  in  Mr.  Reichenecker's  article  in  my  last  report. 
Taking  the  average  of  428  assays  made  in  the  territorial  assay-ofiiceand 
in  that  of  JMr.  A.  von  Schulz,  at  Central  City,  we  find  the  proi>ortion  of 
gold  to  silver  in  Colorado  gold-ores:  gold,  $22.50;  silver,  $17.51  per 
ton  of  ore. 

Accepting  the  last  statement,  which  is  taken  from  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  assays,  as  the  one  which  probably  comes  nearest  to  an  average, 
there  would  be  to  $100  gold  in  the  ore  $77.02  silver.    The  gold  bulUon 
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df  Colorado  contains,  however^  according  to  Colonel  Baker,  only  $20 
silver  to  every  $100  in  gold. 

The  great  loss  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  in  tbe  Colorado  sf  nmp-mill 
process  I  have  discussed  in  my  last  report.  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
actual  saving  is  only  abont  40  i>er  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore. 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  silver,  considered  lor  itself, 
18  much  greater,  as,  of  $77.62  silver,  only  $20  are  actually  saved ;  tbe 
loss  is,  therefore,  $57.62  in  silver  to  every  $100  in  gold  saved,  or  74.2 
per  cent,  of  the  original  contents  of  silver  in  the  ore. 

Tbe  above  assays,  being  of  small  samples  only,  may  not  represent  the 
trae  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  figures  obtained  from  them 
muBt  evidently  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth.    In  this  case  it  is  evi- 
dent that  concentration  and  smelting  of  the  ores  would  be  far  preferable 
to  the  present  mode  of  working  these  ores,  even  if  we  accept,  in  this 
case,  the  maximum  loss  of  brittle  silver-ores  in  concentration,  t.  e.,  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.  In  this  connection  a  process  of  beneiiciating  ores  contain- 
iog  both  gold  and  silver,  and  little  galena,  by  means  of  smelting,  as 
practiced  in  South  Austria,  is  worthy  of  the  higest  consideration,  and  I 
draw  attention  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  most  directly  interested. 
Though  practiced  under  conditions  somewhat  dissimilar  from  those  in 
Colorado,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  fulfill,  in  that  country,  the  re- 
qniremeuts  of  the  times.    The  process  was  witnessed  and  described  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Church,  E.  M.,  who  kindly  permits  the  use  of  his  article! 
It  will  be  found  in  full  in  a  sulisequent  chapter  of  this  report. 

Professor  HilPs  smelting-works  at  Black  Hawk  litive  been  enlarged 
during  the  summer  by  one  smelting-furnace,  a  reverberatory  of  the  same 
Intern  as  the  two  older  ones.  Tbis,  in  it^lf,  is  proof  that  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Central  City  furnish  much  more  ore  than  before,  for  it  is 
^11  known  that  the  manager  of  these  works  is  very  cautious,  and  not 
Apt  to  invest  additional  capital  unless  he  is  certain  of  a  steady  supply 
of  ore.  Nevertheless,  the  old  and,  I  am  sure,  unreasonable  dissatisfac- 
tion among  miners,  who  have  for  years  joined  in  the  crv  for  more  bene- 
flciating- works  and  higher  prices  for  the  ore,  has  not  been  allayed,  so 
that  Pi-ofessor  Hill  has  been  finally  obliged  to  defend  publicly  his  policy 
ftud  his  works.  I  reprint  his  letter  here,  because  it  contains  many 
Valuable  statements  ^  it  was  addressed  to  the  Central  City  Kegister : 

Articles  freqaeutly  appear  in  the  papers  of  Central  City,  similar  to  yours  of  a  few 
days  ago,  under  the  bea(l  of  '^  California  mining.''  Such  articles,  so  far  as  they  exert  any 
bfiaence,  are  calculated  to  convey  false  impressions.  Besides,  there  are  persons  who, 
Btther  from  ignorance  or  designedly,  are  constantly  making  false  statements  about  the 
BQmparatiYe  cost  of  treating  ore  in  this  and  in  other  places. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that,  in  California,  stamp-mill  rock,  worth  $8  per 
Utty  aod  Bulphnrets,  worth  $15  per  ton,  can  be  treated  with  profit.  How  are  they 
krevted  f  The  stamj>-mills  in  tbis  county  treat  ores  for  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  If  it  is 
plaioMd  that  the  mills  here  do  not  save  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  gold  as  they  save 
Ui  California,  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  saving  gold,  when  it  is  in  combination  with 
Umost  every  base  metal  and  snlphnret  that  is  known,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
liftvifig  gold  when  it  exists  free  in  a  quartz  matrix.  The  writer  also  says  that  in  this 
iVMiotj  gold  and  silver  ores  worth  from  $()0  to  ^5  per  ton,  and  rich  in  copper,  are  not 
Available  at  the  present  time,  and  thinks  it  is  a  shame  that  such  ores  cannot  be  worked 
lere  with  profit. 

Ores  containing  gold"  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $60  per  ton,  in  currency,  and  aUowing 
at  tbe  writer  says  they  are  rich  in  copper)  that  they  contain  8  per  cent,  of  copper, 
1^  worth  here  $^  per  ton,  without  any  cost  beyond  tbat  of  delivery  at  the  smeltinc- 
B-QrkA.  If  ores  worth  $8  to  $15  per  ton  in  California  cam  be  mined  and  reduced  with 
TbAty  and  if  in  Colorado  ores  worth  $36  i>er  ton,  over  and  above  all  costs  of  reduction, 
uuiot  be  treat^  with  profit,  it  would  seem  that  the  great  difference  between  Cali> 
nrola  and  Colorado  was  m  the  expense  of  mining  and  not  in  the  expense  of  reduction. 
It  TTould  be  instructive  for  those  who  complain  of  low  prices  of  ore  in  Colorado  to 
[quite  what  prices  are  paid  in  other  places. 
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The  four  principal  smcltiDg-works  for  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  in  the 
Unitcul  States,  uud  outride  uf  Colorado,  are  at  San  Francisco,  Reno,  Omaha,  sod 
Newark. 

At  San  Franrisco  they  charge  from  $50  t-o  $100  (gold)  per  ton  for  smelting  gold  and 
silver  OTV6.  I  have  not  any  printed  scale  of  prices  paid  by  this  establishment,  but  de- 
rivo  these  figures  from  the  company's  statement  of  returns  made  to  persons  who  have 
sold  them  ore. 

At  Reno,  according  to  their  published  scale  of  prices,  they  charge,  for  ores  assaying 
$1^,  ^(5  per  t(m ;  for  ores  assaying  $100,  $oO  per  ton ;  for  ores  assaying  $"200,  $70  per  ton; 
for  ores  jtssaying  $500,  $105. 

At  Ouiulia  they  have  treated  but  little  ore,  but  they  have  recently  made  offers  to 
miners  iu  this  coiiuty  to  treat  their  ores  for  $100  per  ton,  and  guarautited  100  per  cenL 
of  the  gold  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  silver. 

At  Newark  they  charge  $50  iht  ton  for  the  lowest  grades  of  ore,  when  they  work  for 


highest  bidder.  One  of  these  lots  assayed  $13S  in  currency ;  price  paid.  $IK'5 ;  chara;e  for 
treatment,  $43  per  ton.  The  other  lot  assayed  8170,  currency ;  price  ])aid,  $12:2.9£cnr 
reucy ;  charge  for  treatment,  $47  per  ton.  These  prices  weii)  paid  for  the  gold  and 
silviir  alone.  The  co]>per,  (>^  p(*r  cent,  in  the  former  c:ise,  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  latter, 
was  paid  for  at  the  rf«{ular  market  rate,  which,  of  course,  gives  on  the  copper  a  fair 
pi-ofit  to  the  smelter.  1  liave  the  statement  of  the  purchasei-s  of  these  ores,  that  they 
are  the  most  complex  of  any  ever  ofiered  at  their  works,  and  this  will  in  part  account 
for  the  charges  for  treatment,  which,  for  Swans<.'a,  are  very  high.  In  Swansea,  coil 
suitable  for  smelting  (tost.s  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  X)er  ton,  labor  about  75  cents  per  daj, 
and  the  best  fire-bricks,  $12  per  thousand. 

The  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company  are  treating  ores,  of  which  the  assay 
value  of  the  gold  and  nilver,  estimated  in  cnri-ency,  is  $50,  $100,  and  $150,  at  a  cost  !•  ' 
the  miner  of  $35,  $40,  and  $15,  i'esi>ective]y ;  that  is,  for  ores  whicli  contain  $50  pec 
ton,  cnrrency  value,  all  over  $'i5  is  paid  to  the  seller,  and  for  ores  containing  $100  pec 
ton.  also  allover  $40  is  paid  to  the  seller,  and  so  on.  For  intermediate  grades  a  pro  rah 
charge  is  made. 

This  company  also  pays  for  the  copper  $1.50  for  each  per  cent,  on  the  dry  Cornish 
assay,  which  is  the  aHsay  on  which  all  copper-ores  are  sold. 

No  one  who  is  acqnaint^Ml  with  the  facts  will  deny  that  the  ores  of  Colorado  are  thB 
most  complex  which  are  worked  on  this  continent,  eouraiuing,  as  they  do,  mixed  with 
the  sulj)lnirets  of  copper  and  iron,  large  (piautitics  of  tho  snlphurets  of  antimuiiv,    ;. 
ar.seni<'.,  zinc,  and  load,  and  a  retVactory  gangiie.    Neither  can  any  ono  deny  that  the   ! 
actual  costs  of  all  the  principal  eleineuts  employed  in  sniclt ing,' viz,  fuel,  labor,  fiifr 
bricks,  and  iron,  are  ni(n*e  than  donl»l<i  here  what  they  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,    I 
and  much  higher  than  they  are  in  California.  ' 

It  nnist  he  remembered  that  the  charge  of  $35  to  $15  per  ton  not  only  covers  all  the    ' 
fii-Ht  cost  of  smelting,  including  calcining,  crushing,  and  bringing  the  on^s  to  a  liquid    ; 
state,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  lluxes,  and  often  a  second  calcination  and  melting  M    : 
bring  tin?  nnitte  to  a  workable  condition,  Vmt  als«)  all  the  coats  of  separating  and  refin- 
ing the  metals,  and  all  h>S8es  which  must  inevitably  occur  when  so  many  diiferent  pro- 
cesses are  employifid. 

The  statement  that  ores  which  contain  S8  to  §15  i»er  ton  can  be  treated  in  California  | 
with  profit  may  be  true.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  greater  xmrt  of  Colorado  ore i>  \ 
treatetl  at  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  But  the  statement,  that  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  ■ 
States  where  ores  are  smelted  at  so  low  a  cost  to  the  miner  as  in  Colorado,  is  not  tnw.    !^ 

The  above  statemc^nts  ahout  the  charge  for  smelting  in  other  phices  have  been  derived  i 
either  from  the  company's  printed  scale  of  prices,  or  from  their  own  reports  of  pricei  > 
paid  to  the  sellers  of  the  ore.  If  any  one  donbts  their  accuracy,  I  will  make  thi8*prop-  \ 
osition,  viz,  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States  wher«i  ores  similar  to  the  ores  in  i 
this  county  are  smelted,  or  treated  on  a  large  scale  in  any  other  way,  so  as  to  realize  96    ' 

{)er  cent,  of  their  cont(*nts  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  at  a  lower  charge  than  is  made  J 
)y  this  company,  I  will  at  once  reduce  our  charges  to  the  same  t<^rms.  If  any  one  ■. 
thinks  that  low-grade  ores  can  be  smelted  in  Colorado  for  less  than  $35  ]H5r  ton,  and  '. 
tlu'ir  fnll  value  n^alized,  wh(»re  i)iue  wood  costs  $5  to  >?(>  ])er  cort\,  common  lals)r  $3  per  r' 
day,  and  skilled  lalxu-  $5  to  $C  per  day,  and  fire-bricks  $K50  per  thousand,  he  basenlj  : 
to  try  it.     lie  can  soon  be  convinced  by  an  exiK*riment. 

It  is  often  n'preseuted  that  the  capacity  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  smelting-workl   ^ 

is  limited,  and  that  th«*y  are  now  overstocked  with  ore.  In  answer  to  this,  I  willatf  ! 
that  this  company  provided  a  large  surplus  capital,  which  could  be  emidoyed,  if  ueetki  : 
and  it  was  supposed  when  the  company  was  organized  that  before  tnis  time  it  wonM  \ 
employ  twelve  furnaces.  It  is  now  working  three  smelt ing-fu maces.  All  that  is  ifr 
quired  to  double  or  treble  the  present  capacity  of  the  works  is  a  i>roduction  of  oroli 
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jnfitffr  it.    When  any  one  failn  to  find  a  ronrkot  horp  for  his  on»,  at  the  tomm  ahovo 
iitate<l}  it  will  be  time  to  represent  that  wo  are  ovin-8toi'kiMl  and  have  eeasetl  to  buy. 

The  pmelting-workR  of  Mr.  West,  at  Blaek  Hawk,  have,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  idle  durinpf  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  am  iu>t  infornied 
whether  tbe  reason  for  this  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  faihirt*  of  tbt»  pnn'ess 
(sbaft-furnace)  or  in  a  combination  of  commemal  conditions,  wiiicli  are 
very  apt  to  aiiect  new  works  whei-e.oUl  ones  are  aheady  sniressl'nlly 
eshiblished. 

Gulch  mining  on  Clear  Creek  has  beon  followed  by  a  few  mon  din-ing 
the  year  with  good  results.  S.  S.  Chambers  <5s:  Co.'s  riaim,  abont  l'(M> 
yards  from  the  junction  of  North  with  South  Clear  Cixvk,  is  reported 
to  have  yielded  over  $5  ])er  day  i>er  hand. 

The  ownei"S  of  this  claim  have  been  working  it  for  nearly  tlve  years, 
but  last  year  was  the  first  which  paid  them  something  like  wages;  and 
this  year  their  work  appears  to  have  l)een  quite  ])n>litable. 

Dr.  F.  Page's  claim  is  the  next  one  ai>ove  the  I'oregoing.  It  has  also 
l)een  worked,  and,  according  to  rejiort,  with  satisfact(n\v  results. 

Blake  &  Co.'s  placer  claini  is  about  half  a  mile  above  Pa^'eV.  This 
company  have  nearly  a  cpiarter  of  a  mile  of  tiuming,  and  their  ground 
18  very  rich,  some  of  it  having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  ^:i  per  eiibie. 
yanl. 

Above  this  claim  are  Hamilton's,  J.  W.  Fries's,  IMtnuin  i\:  Wiley's, 
■  Huggel&  Co.'s,  and  Alexander  Cameron's.  The  hitter  has  been  very  exten- 
sively worked,  but  haS'  not  paid  as  well  during  the  last  w»ason  as  in 
former  times.    There  is  much  unoccupied  ground  between  the  claims 
above  mentioned. 

In  Clear  Creek  County  the  principal  featui-es,  in  the  way  of  advance 
in  .the  silver-mining  industry,  are  the  re-oecupation  of  Argentine  dis- 
trict  and  a  considerable  development  of  the  argent iferous-gah»na  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  several  extraordina- 
rily large  and  rich  silver  mines  near  (jeorgetown.  Jiut  the  industry 
has  received  a  serious  loss  by  the  burning,  during  tin;  latter  part  of 
1871,  and  in  the  early  part  of  187:^,  of  the  three  ])rinei]>al  silver-mills  in 
the  county,  viz,  the  Washington  JMill,  at  (reorgetown,  the  Baker  Mill, 
at  Bakerville,  and  Stewart's  reduction -works,  at?  (Jeorgetown.  It  is  re- 
ported that  all  these  works  are  to  be  rebuilt  soon,  but  meanwhile  the 
product  of  the  county  is  lessened  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  tlu'wj 
mills,  and  miners  are  very  much  iiiconveni<*ne(Ml  in  regard  to  a  market 
for  their  ores.  3Ir.  Stewart  ha<l  introduced  into  his  new  mill  the  Airey 
Ibmace,  an  appiiratus  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  now  celebrated 
Sletefeldt  furnace.  There  are  some  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  latter,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  these  features  add  anything  to 
its  nset'alness.    The  two  principal  ones  are: 

1-  The  fixing  to  two  inner  opposite  sides  of  the  furnace  of  a  wricw  of 
iroD  plates,  which  can  l>e  set  at  any  desired  angle,  and  are  intended  to 
retaitl  the  fall  of  the  ore.  It  has  l^'en  shown  by  the  working  of  the 
Steteteldt  faniace  that  this  improveujent  is  uncalh*<i  for  and  undeHira- 
Me — ancalled  lor,  because  the  short  time  of  the  fall  of  the  oresuflicesto 
tbHoridize  it  up  to  0:i  and  even  M  per  c^nt.  of  the  as.suy ;  and  undesira- 
ble, because  these  plates  must  be  very  rafiidly  destrcfyHl  by  the  aeid- 
finnee  developed  in  the  furnace,  and  they  are  therefore  a  s^junre  of  very 

_    expense  for  repairs. 

2.  The  position  of  the  fire-places  and  fiue.  In  the  Airey  furnace  the 
Upper  fire-place  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  stack,  wheuf^e  the  fJaine 
goee  down  in  tbe  furnace,  meeting  the  one  from  tbe  lower  fire-ffJa/re 
aboat  midway,  the  two  draughts  abutting  squarely  against  ^racb  other. 
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It  is  an  old  rnle  in  metallurgy  never  to  let  two  draughts  meet  directly 
froiii  opposite  directions,  because  they  are  weakened,  if  not  altogetbtrr 
destroyed.  This  was  actually  the  case  at  the  Airey  furnace,  when  the 
writer  visited  it  last  summer,  and,  as  there  was  a  poor  draught  in  the 
furnace,  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  for  a  successful  roasting.  This  was, 
1  believe,  afterwards  corrected;  at  least  the  results  of  chlorination  were 
said  to  be  better,  but  the  precise  results  reached  in  the  furuace,  before 
the  conflagration  of  the  mill,  have  not  yet  become  known.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  draught,  this  arrangement  of  tire-places  suffers  from  the 
same  objections  as  attect  the  Whelpley  and  Storer  furnace,  viz,  that  the 
ove  is  exposed  to  the  highest  heat  in  the  commencement  of  the  roastin;:, 
when  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  lowest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion to  the  lowest,  when  the  temperature  should  be  the  highest.  For 
the  roasting  of  the  inevitably  large  amount  of  dust  thei*e  appears  to  be 
no  provision  in  the  Airey  furuace.  It  must,  apparently,  pass  over  and 
over  again  through  the  furnace. 

The  Stewart  reduction- works  treated,  from  July,  1870,  to  July,  1871, 
1,390  tons  of  ore,  of  which  the  assay  value  was  8^01,700,  and  the  yield 
$18(^785.  From  July  1  to  November  1, 1871,  the  quantity  treated*  was 
600  tons,  and  the  yield  858,811. 

The  works  of  Palmer  &  Nichols  treated,  from  March  26  to  July  1, 1871, 
228  tons  of  ore,  assaying  38,403  ounces  of  silver,  and  from  July  1  to 
November  1,  1871,  203 jV  tons,  assaying  36,130  ounces  of  silver,  making 
a  total  of  431^  tons,  with  74,029  ounces.  The  yield  htis  bc^n  abont  ^ 
}>er  cent,  of  the  assay,  and  the  concern  has  shipped,  up  to  November  1, 
884,000,  coin  value.  Adding  80  or  90  tons  treated  previously  to  Mardi 
2(i  by  Huepeden  &  Co.,  (mainly  seex>nd  and  thinl  class  ore  li-om'the  BrowD 
and  Terrible,  and  eatimate<l  at  $77  yield  i>er  ton,)  we  have  over800,<HH) 
as  the  produ(;t  of  these  works  during  ten  months  of  1871.  The  average 
yield  per  ton  of  ores  treated  by  Stewart  has  been,  for  the  year  endiug 
tlnly  1,  1871,  $130;  for  the  four  months  ending  November  1, 1871,8117; 
for  the  whole  sixt(^en  nfOnths,  8120.  Tiie  average  yield  of  ores  treateil 
by  l^almer  &  Nichols  has  been,  for  thiTC  months  ending  July  1, 1871, 
8189 ;  for  the  four  months  ending  November  1, 1871, 8198 ;  for  the  whole 
seven  mouths,  8194.  This  high  yield  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  rich 
surface  ore  has  been  brought  in  from  small  mining  openitions  to  these 
works.  Stewart's  supply  was  mostly  from  the  lower  gi'ades  of  Terrible 
ore,  with  which  he  kv\)t  ten  stamps  (half  his  capacity)  running  for  tbe 
greater  part  of  tiie  time. 

Dibbin-s  reduction- works  in  East  Argentine  district  (one  BriickDer 
cylinder)  are  reported  to  have  shipped  from  81,200  to  81,500  i>er  week 
since  middle  of  July. 

(Ju  the  whole  the  ])rospects  for  the  silver  mines  of  Colorado  are  en- 
couraging. When  we  sum  up  the  yield  of  the  ores  treated  in  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  year  1871  and  the  reported  shipment  of  ores,  it  will  be  seeu 
tliat  the  production  considerably  exceeds  that  of  former  years,  tliougli, 
of  course,  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  sanguine  ones  have  not 
been  realized. 

Passing  by  the  older  mines,  which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
my  former  reports,  I  a<ld  here  a  brief  descri])tion  of  some  mines  near 
Idaho  which  have  come  into  favorable  notice  during  the  year,  and  of  the 
new  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown. 

Mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho. — The  Queen  is  situated  in  the  gneiss, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Idaho,  on  a  hill-side  about  800  feet 
above  the  town.  The  lode  is  worked  by  different  parties,  and  o]>ene4l  by 
six  shafts,  from  00  to  80  feet  deep.    It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide, 
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runs  northeast  and  sonthwest,  and  dips  aboat  33^  northwest  The 
ore  at  the  depth  reached  is  mostly  decomposed,  bnt  there  are  patches 
and  streaks  of  white  iron  pyrites  foand  in  the  vein.  The  decomposed 
ore  is  brown  and  yellow  quartz,  reported  to  assay  111  oances  of  silver 
per  ton,  while  the  pyrites  contain  from  75  to  80  oances  per  ton.  There 
were  twelve  men  (six  drills)  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit, 
bat  owiDg  to  the  narrowness  of  the  crevice  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock 
only  4  to  5  tons  of  ore  conld  be  taken  ont  per  week.  There  were  as  yet 
no  levels  or  stopes.  In  one  of  the  shafts  occurs  a  solid  layer  of  zinc- 
blende,  with  little  galena,  3  inches  thick,  which  was  said  to  assay  $((00 
I)er  ton.  The  claim  is  1,500  feet  long,  and  portions  of  it  have  been  leased 
by  Captain  Hall,  WiUiam  Hill,  and  A.  Morgan,  the  owners,  to  dififerent 
parties.  The  ore  is  shipped  to  Professor  Hill's  smelting-works  at  Black 
Hawk,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  the  freight  being  $5  per  ton. 

The  Franklin,  near  by,  is  a  vein  from  0  inches  to  2  feet  wide,  and 
carries  more  galena  than  the  foregoing.  Tlie  main  shaft  on  it  is  120 
feet  deep.  The  ore  contains  about  $40  to  ()50  per  ton  in  silver.  Much 
money  has  been  uselessly  siient  on  the  mill  belonging  to  this  mine. 
First,  furnaces  were  erected  to  smelt  the  ore,  but  the  blende  interfered, 
though  the  ore  contains  less  of  it  than  usual  in  Clear  Creek  County  ores. 
Next,  the  mill  was  erected  and  reverberatories  were  used  for  chl5)ridiz- 
ing  the  ore.  But  the  enteri)rise  failed  both  financially  and  technically, 
the  latter  principally  because  there  was  no  reliable  supply  of  water  in 
the  gulch  where  the  works  ai'e  located.  Now  it  is  reported  that  the 
company  intend  to  lease  a  mill  on  Clear  Creek,  (Bnford  Mill,)  where  the 
erection  of  an  Airey  furnace  is  said  to  be  coutemphited.  This  mine  is 
better  opened  than  the  rest,  and  has  a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  day. 

The  S^bton  mine  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Colorado 
papers  on  account  of  it^  rich  ores.  Mr.  Filers  visited  two  of  the  claims 
on  this  lode,  No.  7  and  No.  2,  east  of  the  discovery. 

Seaton  No.  7  is  owned  by  Captain  Dean,  and  is  a  100-foot  claim.  The 
depth  of  the  mine  is  120  feet  in  one  and  81  feet  in  another  shaft,  and  the 
width  of  the  6re-seam  is  here  from  6  to  12  inches.  The  ore  assays  from 
$50  to  $400  per  ton.  There  were  only  two  drills  at  work  in  the  fall,  and 
3  tons  a  week  was  the  yield  of  the  mine.  To  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  in 
botii  shafts  the  ore  is  a  brown  decomposed  material,  but  lower  down 
about  12  inches  of  quartz,  carrying  blende  and  galena  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  1,  and  some  fahlore,  are  found.  This  class  of  ore  is  reported  to 
assay  from  100  to  273  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Seaton  No.  2  east  of  the  discovery,  owne<l  by  Lewis  &  Co.,  is  700 
feet  long  on  the  vein.  The  deepest  shaft  is  270  feet  deep.  The  main 
vein  runs  Irom  northeast  to  southwest,  and  dips  l^om  48^  to  50^ 
northwest.  It  is  from  3  to  12  inches  thick.  It  wa«  originally  worked 
for  gold,  and  during  that  time  the  deep  shaft  was  sunk.  This  is  now  full 
of  water  up  to  within  70  feet  from  the  surface.  A  second  vein  has  been 
fbnnd  lately,  which  intersects  the  original  one  at  right  angles  to  its  dip, 
the  pitch  of  the  new  discovery  being  about  30^  to  southeast. 
This  is  from  8  to  18  inches  wide,  and  is  characterized  by  frequent  faults 
in  the  plane  of  the  dip ;  the  coutinuation  of  the  vein  at  each  fault  bein.«r 
found  from  1  to  2  feet  lower  than  the  vein  above.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  claim,  the  plane  of  this  new  vein  crosses  the  plane  of  the 
original  one  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  from  the  surface,  but  toward 
the  northeast  the  line  of  crossing  sinks  steadily,  untfl,  in  the  Dean  shaft, 
the  new  vein  is  found  at  a  deptSi  of  110  feet.  It  is  worked  by  under- 
hand stoping,  and  a  large  chamber  reaching  from  shaft  to  shaft  is  already 
opened.    The  capacity  of  the  mine  is  from  6  to  8  tons  per  week.    The 
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ore  is  a  mixture  of  zinc-blende,  galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  falilore  in  a 
quaitz  gau^ue,  the  blende  predominating.  There  is  mueh  moie 
fahlore  in  this  than  in  any  other  mine  in  the  district,  which  I  have  seeu, 
and  the  average  content^  of  silver  are  very  high. 

The  Santa  Fe  runs  parallel  in  strike  to  the  foregoiitg  vein,  and  lies 
higher  up  on  the  mountain.  Its  dip  is  less  steep.  The  claim,  of  50U 
feet  in  length,  is  owned  by  R.  B.  Griswold.  There  are  five  shafts  on  it, 
which,  commencing  trom  the  northeast  end  of  the  claim,  are  respect- 
ively 78,  35,  25,  40,  and  25  feet  deep,  and  all  of  them  are  located  within 
200  feet  on  the  vein.  Nevertheless  the  grades  of  ore  raised  from  these 
shafts  difter  widely.  In  the  first  shaft  southwest  of  the  discovery,  for 
instance,  the  first  class  ore,  as  selected  for  shipment,  assayed  25  ounces 
of  silver  and  one-half  ounce  of  gold  per  ton,  and  was  rich  in  lead.  In 
the  next  shaft  to  the  southwest  the  ore  contains  more  iron  py Htes;  18 
also  rich  in  lead,  and  contains  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  gold,  and  from  8125 
to  $140  of  gold  and  silver  per  ton.  Oi'e  fi*om  the  following  shaft  on  tlie 
southwest  contains  between  50  and  60  ounces  of  silver  i>er  ton,  iind  2i 
ounces  of  gold.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  communication  iK^tween  the  sbafts 
underground,  and  all  of  them  are  being  sunk  deeper.  About  six  tous 
of  ore  are  taken  out  weekly,  by  six  men. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  mines  in  this  vicinity  which  hold  out 
fair  promises  for  the  future,  but  all  of  them  are,  like  those  desc^ribed, 
not  yet  well  developed,  and  can,  therefore,  furnish  little  ore  at  present 

I  must  mention,  however,  here  a  mine  which,  in  connection  with  tbe 
often-talked-of  smelting- works  in  this  vicinity,  or  a  little  higher  up  on 
Clear  Creek,  is  of  great  importance.  This  is  the  Edgar.  It  is  situated 
north  of  and  opposite  the  old  Whale  mine,  which  has  been  'described  iu 
former  reports,  but  is  now^  idle.  The  Edgar  is  by  many  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  Seaton  lode,  though  with  what  right,  considering 
the  distance  between  the  two  mines,  1  cannot  determine.  Its  strike  is 
]iortheast  and  southwest;  its  dip  northwest.  The  lode  is  from  0  inches 
to  2  feet  tiiick,  and  carries  very  solid  galena  and  fahlore.  There  are  two 
tunnels  driven  on  the  lode  and  connecte<l  by  a  shaft.  The  mine  is  suffi- 
ciently opened  to  be  able  to  furnish  about  3  tons  per  day.  Fjrst-class 
ore  is  reported  to  assay,  on  an  average,  80  ounces  of  silver  and  one-half 
ounce  of  gohl  per  ton,  and  contains  seldom  less  than  45  to  50  per  t-cut. 
of  lead.  Some  of  the  ore  mined  has  assayed  as  high  as  105  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton.  This  ore  contains  very  little  zinc-blende,  which,  in  nearly 
all  the  other  silver  mines,  is  the  predominant  mineral,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  smelting- works  which  are  Siiid 
to  be  on  the  point  of  erection  in  this  region.  Mr.  Eilers  was  informed 
that  one  or  two  other  mines,  lately  opened  in  this  vicinity,  carricMl  ores 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Edgar,  as  far  as  the  contents  of  lead  are 
concerned,  but  he  was  unable  to  visit  them. 

Among  the  new  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  which  have 
turned  out  very  satisfactorily  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  the 
Pelican  is  the  most  important. 

The  Pelican  is  situated  on  Sherman  Mountain,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Cherokee  Gulch,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Georgetown.  The 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  gulch  rises  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  afidtlsa 
tine  opportunity  to  gain  great  depth  from  the  surface  as  the  work  of 
drii'ting  east  and  west  on  the  vein  goes  on.  There  were,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  four  adits  on  the  vein,  aggregating  in  length  420  feet.  The 
depth  obtained  from  the  surface  in  tiie  gulch  was  85  ieet.  The  greatest 
depth  obtained  from  the  surface  in  the  lower  west  adit  was  about  200 
ieet.    This  adit  is  cut  in  the  gulch  by  a  tunnel  about  100  feet  in  length. 
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L  tonnel  100  feet  in  was  being  driven  300  feet  in  length,  to  cut  the  vein 
10  feet  from  the  surface.  When  this  tunnel  shall  have  been  completed 
erfect  drainage  of  the  mine  will  be  secured.  A  winze  was  being  sunk 
n  the  vein  from  the  lower  adit  to  intersect  thei^line  of  the  long  tunnel 
rhere  it  will  cut  the  vein.  By  the  1st  of  June,  1872,  the  mine  is  ex- 
eeted  to  be  in  condition  to  yield  20  tons  of  rich  milling  ore  a  day.  The 
>wery  middle,  and  second  adits  are  connected  by  air-shafts  or  winzes. 
%e  mine  is  well  timbered.  Everything  is  well  arranged  about  the 
line  to  secure  i>^rfect  drainage,  safety  for  the  workmen,  ventilation,  and 
peedy  and  cheap  delivery  of  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and 
iditB.    Very  little  stoping  has,  so  far,  been  done  on  the  mine. 

The  Pelican  is,  compared  with  others  in  Clear  Creek  County,  a  large 
"ein.  The  walls  are  well  defined.  The  breadth  of  the  vein  between  walls 
bverages  about  3^  feet,  from  12  to  20  inches  of  which  contain  nch  ore. 
Dhe  vein-matter  consists  of  argentiferous  galena,  copper-ore,  fahlore, 
dende,  and  sometimes  native  silver.  Some  of  the  assays  made  from  ore 
if  this  vein  are  exceedingly  high,  as  the  following  list  shows: 

Selected  specimens  of  ore — 

HTo.  1 2,823  ounces  silver. 

No.  2 : 1,700  ounces  silver. 

tfo.  3,  fine  gangue 1,782  ounces  silver. 

So.  4,  blende 428  ounces  silver. 

Nia  5|  containing  much  gangue 808  ounces  silver. 

From  the  books  of  the  mine  and  mill  certificates  the  following  infor- 
mation is  derived  : 

From  the  7th  of  February;  1871,  to  November  18, 1871,  a  little  over 
aine  months,  the  Pelican  has  yielded  the  following  amounts  of  ore: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  a  half  tons  of  second  and  third 
:lass  ore,  treated  at  Palmer  &  Nichol's  and  the  Stewart  Silver-Eeductiou 
Company's  Mills,  gave  a  yield  of  32,280  ounces  of  silver.  The  average 
^ield  of  this  lot  of  ore  was  240  ounces  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  There 
irere  at  the  mine  at  the  end  of  the  year  200  tons  of  second  and  third 
dass  ore,  worth,  at  a  low  estimate,  50,000  ounces;  30  tons  of  first-class 
ore  at  the  mine  and  at  Silver  Plume  Mill,  worth  510  ounces  per  ton, 
oqnal  to  15,300  ounces;  27  tons  shipped  to  Swansea,  Wales,  510  ounces 
per  ton,  equal  to  14,770  ounces ;  4  tons  sold  to  Frank  J.  Marshall,  572 
mmces  per  ton,  equal  to  2,288  ounces;  asmalUot,  1  ton,  sent  to  Professor 
Bin  for  treatment,  294  ounces. 

Total  product  in  tons,  386^ ;  total  product  in  ounces  in  silver,  113, 932. 

Total  cost  of  mining  38G|  tons  of  ore,  transportation,  milling,  inci- 
*ntal  expenses,  &c.,  10,000  ounces.  Therefore,  113,932—10,000= 
103,932  ounces.  This  leaves  consequently  a  clear  profit  of  over  $130,000 
in  coin. 

The  amount  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  mine  is  large.  As  yet  only  a  little 
ground  has  been  stoped  out. 

The  mine  can  deliver,  with  sixteen  miners,  four  tons  of  ore  jrer  day, 
and  the  owners  think  they  Ciin  keep  up  this  rate  of  production  through- 
out the  next  year  from  the  present  reserves.  All  the  ore  must  be  packed 
^wn  the  monntain  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton,  and  transportation  to  the 
mills  costs  $3  more* 

The  Fletcher  is  another  new  discovery  of  great  promise.  It  is  situated 
oil  tiiie  Bald  Creek  slope  of  Democrat  Mountain,  and  very  rich  ore,  some 
q^  which  yielded  $799  per  ton,  has  been  found  near  the  surface.  The 
"'      may  be  said  of  the  Elkhorn  and  Maine  lodes.   In  regard  to  the  de- 
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velopments  and  yield  of  the  latter,  I  take  the  following  inform 
from  the  Georgetown  Miner  of  February  8, 1872. 

The  vein,  a  large  one,  with  well-defined  walls,  is  sitaated  on  Bhe 
Mountain,  A  short  distai^pe  above  the  village  of  Silver  Plume.  The  n 
of  the  vein  is  feldspathic  rock  and  quartz.  The  pay  streak  is  arg 
erous  galena,  interspersed  with  gray  copper,  ruby  silver,  and  iroi 
copper  pyrites.  The  country-rock  is  granite.  In  some  iK)rHon8  c 
mine  there  is  a  solid  ore-deposit  of  2  feet  in  breadth.  We  have  freqo 
examined  the  Maine,  and  have  never  seen  a  barren  spot  in  the  mil 

The  yield  of  the  mine  since  its  discovery  in  May,  1871,  about 
months,  has  been  as  follows : 

Ore  treated  at  Stewart*8,  29  tons,  566  pounds,  yielded $13,  3j 

Shipped  to  Hill,  Black  Hawk,  100  tons 19, 3i 

Sold  to  W.  Bemeiit  13  tons 1, 5< 

Out  at  the  mine  80  tons 15, 4) 

Total  yield  of  mine 49, 6; 

Cost  of  work  done  on  mine,  &c 11, 0( 

• 

Net  yield  of  mine : 38,  ft 


The  above  figures  were  obtained  from  W.  T.  Reynolds,  one  o 
owners  of  the  mine,  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  records  € 
mine  shows  that  they  are  substantially  correct. 

All  the  above  calculations  are  coin  valife.  The  average  yield  o 
tons  and  696  pounds,  total  product  of  mine  in  eight  mouths,  is  a 
over  $223  per  ton. 

The  varioustunnelain  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  such  as  the  Bur 
Marshal,  Lebanon,  Eclipse,  have  been  steadily  driven  ahead,  and 
of  them  arc  reported  to  have  struck  good  veins.  There  is,  howev 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  regular  mining  going  on  through  the  tuuu( 
any  of  the  new  lodes  discovered. 

West  Argentine  district, — For  notes  in  regard  to  this  district 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Wolters,  M.  E.,  formerly  of  Bakerville.  The 
discovery  of  silver-bearing  lodes  was  made  in  1864  in  East  Argei 
and  the  ensuing  excitement  drew  of  course  a  large  number  of  prosp< 
tx)  this  and  the  adjoining  district  of  West  Ai  gentiue.  Hundreds  of 
were  thus  discovered  in  1865  j  only  a  few,  however,  were  being  w< 
to  any  extent.  Owing  to  several  circumstances,  the  chances  in  fa 
profitable  mining  were  so  small  that  all  work  was  abandoned  aftc 
fall  of  1866,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  Baker  and  Belmont) 
and  even  these,  though  both  of  them  were  undoubtedly  well-dt 
large  tissure-veins,  were  worked  at  a  loss  to  the  owners,  from  the  f< 
ing  reasons : 

1.  Great  ignorance  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  silver  lodes 
vailed  amongst  the  owners  of  the  lodes,  and  the  waste  of  large  su 
money  in  foolish  experiments  was  the  consequence. 

2.  tlntil  the  fall  of  1867  there  was  no  market  for  silver-ores  *ii 
county,  and  when  one  was  establishcHl  at  that  time,  the  reduction-^ 
of  Garrett,  Martine  &  Co.  charged  the  enormous  amount  of  aboD 
mill-fees  per  ton  of  ore. 

3.  The  location  of  the  lodes  was  very  unfavorable.  Situated  a? 
were  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  market  for  ores,  s\ 
places  where  even  the  construction  of  a  mule-trail  could  not  be  th- 
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of,  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  alone  was  sufficient  to  kill  any 
mining  enterprise. 

Considering  these  circamstances,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  generally 
I«eyailing  opinion  that  the  district  was  inaccessible  during  from  six  to^ 
seven  months  of  the  year  on  account  of  snow,  il  can  certainly  not  be 
surprising  that  the  camp  was  deserted,  and  so  remained  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1870.  At  this  time  one-half  of  the  Stevens  lode  was  purchased  by 
the  Crescent  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment soon  proved  it  to  be  a  paying  vein.  When  this  fact  became 
generally  known,  a  few  prospectors  made  their  appearance  and  dis- 
covered some  very  promising  lodes,  prominent  among  which  were  the 
Dresden,  Bismark,  Muscatine,  Pocahontas,  Mountain  Lion,  Walter  Scott, 
Worcester,  and  Wayne  County.  At  the  same  time  the  Baker  Company 
bad  struck  two  very  large  deposits  of  ore,  and  were  mining  at  a  profit 
for  the  first  time.  Besides4his,  they  had  without  any  trouble  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  communication  with  the  mine  during  the  whole  very 
severe  winter  of  1809-70  with  only  a  single  team,  and  had  thus  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  lodes  were  not  inaccessible  on  account  of 
mow.  Moreover,  they  had  finished  their  large  and  well-plann6d  re- 
daction-works at  Bakerville,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  balf 
miles  from  the  mines,  and  put  them  in  operation  the  3d  of  September, 
1860.  They  at  once  reduced  mill-fees  to  $39  per  ton,  and  thus  off'ered 
all  possible  inducements  to  the  mine-owners  to  go  to  work  and  di'vcloi) 
their  property.         •  . 

All  these  circumstances  combined  led  to  an  increased  activity  in  the 
Bummer  of  1871,  an  activity  hardly  surpassed  by  that  exhibited  in  1865* 
Work  was  resumed  on  the  west  half  of  the  Stevens,  the  Coney,  Demo- 
crat, and  Fortunatus,  all  once  abandoned  as  non-paying,  and  oiow 
leaving  their  owners  a  liberal  margin  for  profit.  Prospectors  flocked  in 
day  hy  day,  anjl  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  one  or  more  rich  dis- 
ooveries.  The  Fourth  of  July,  Fifth  of  July,  Minneapolis,  and  General 
Uoltke  justly  caused  more  or  less  excitement  by  their  rich  deposits  of 
Sihldre,  stephanite,  and  silver-glance. 

Though  most  of  the  lodes  worked  were  only  discovered  this  very  sum- 
mer, or  late  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  though  up  to  this  spring  the  Baker 
Comimny  had  not  received  a  single  ton  of  custom-ore  from  West  Argen- 
tme^  they  had  in  Jul]^  about  40  tons  to  their  15  tons  of  Baker  ore,  with 
%fair  prospect  of  seeing  the  production  doubled  in  August.  At  this 
tfane,  however,  a  great  drawback  was  experienced  by  mining  operations 
In  the  burning  down  of  the  Baker  Mill.  This  caused  an  additional  exr 
penae  of  $8  per  ton  for  transportation  of  the  ore  to  Georgetown,  forced 
the  miners  to  go  to  town  to  attend  to  their  business,  and  stopped  operar 
tiona  on  nearly  all  the  lodes  owned  by  employes  of  the  Baker  Company^ 
liecaase  the  latter  became  unable  for  some  time  to  pay  their  men.  Other 
lodes,  which  had  been  worked  at  a  profit  so  long  as  there  was  a  home 
market  for  their  ore,  were  abandoned,  because  they  could  not  stand  tho 
extra  expense  of  hauling  the  ore  to  Georgetown ;  and  thus  there  were 
IMily  ten  lodes  worked  in  November  against  about  twenty  in  July. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  vigorous  development  is  the  location 
nf  many  of  the  lodes  on  the  excessively  steep  and  rocky  western  slope 
of  McClellan  Mountain,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  38<^.  Nearly  all 
nre  very  difficult  of  access  without  wire  cables  or  tunnels.  The  former 
are  not  erected  in  most  instances,  because  the  lodes  are  owned  by  workr 
bgmen,  who  possess  no  capital  for  the  purpose.  In  regard  to  running 
lonnels,  the  facilities  are  better  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  county, 
Ifl  mentioned  before,  the  mountain  rises  at  an  angle  of  38^,  and  the 
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lodes  cross  the  moantains,  giving  the  much-desired  chauce  o^  mu- 
lling iu  on  the  vein.  Bat,  unfortunately,  the  lodes  as  a  rule  pinch  up 
toward  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  therefore  the  tunnels  would  have 
to  be  run  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  before  they  could  be  expected  to  pay. 
This  expense  the  owners  are  unable  to  undergo  without  the  aid  of  capital; 
hence,  to  make  the  district  an  active  and  profitable  one,  capital  is  indis- 
pensable. 

In  regard  to  quantity  as  well  as  quality  o^  lodes.  West  Argentine  is 
equal  to  aily  other  district  in  the  county ;  and  with  some  money  to  open 
the  mines  properly,  they  certainly  offer  great  facilities  for  cheap  workiog. 
Nearly  all  of  them  may  beopened  by  adits,  which  is  certainly  the  cheapest 
way  if  75  feet  in  depth  are  gained  for  100  feet  of  tunneling;  and  then 
the  fact  that  the  lodes  occur  here  more  or  less  concentrated  in  groaps 
in  a  small  area,  gives  a  chance  to  work  quite  a  number  of  them  by  one 
adit  and  shaft.  This  is  an  item  of  the  highest  importance,  as  no  qqb 
can  deny  that  a  large  percentage  of  failures  in  mining  operations  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  carried  on  upon  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive scale.  Whilst  half  a  dozen  lodes,  each  worked  by  itself,  with 
its  own  adit,  shaft,  hoisting-machinery,  and  superintendent,  are  very  apt 
to  turn  out  compete  failures,  there  may  be  a  certainty  of  success  if  all 
six  are  worked  by  one  party,  with  only  one  shaft,  one  adit,  and  one 
engine. 

In  their  general  character  the  West  Argentine  lodes  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  Keese  River  district,  Nevada.  Tlieyaro4dl  true  fissure  veins 
from  2  to  10  feet  wide,  and  averaging  prooably  from  3  to  3^  feet.  The 
ore-streaks  are  narrow  but  rich,  averaging  probably  from  3  to  4  inches^ 
and  assaying  from  8250  to  $500  per  ton.  J^'requently  pockets  of  fahlore 
are  met  with,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  the  galena-bearing  veins 
often  carry  from  12  to  10  inches  of  solid  and  rich  ore.  There  are  two 
distinct  systems  ot*  lodes,  one  bearing  nearly  nortlieast  and  southwest, 
the  other  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dipping  considerably  to  northwest 
and  west  respectively.  The  gangue  matter  is  quartz,  feldspar,  and  fluor- 
spar; the  country-rock  is  granite.  As  in  the  veins  of  Reese  Kiverdis- 
trict,  the  ore  occurs  as  a  rule  in  pockets,  mostly  united  by  thin  seams 
of  ore,  sometimes  only  by  a  small  selvage,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  develop  the  lodes  to  a  considerable  extent  before  stopingis 
commenced,  in  order  to  have  always  large  reserves  on  hand. 

Though  the  lodes  of  this  district  are  all  worked  at  altitudes  above 
timber-line,  the  tunnels  by  which  they  ought  to  bo  developed  can  nearly 
all  be  stJiTted  either  in  the  timber  or  at  a  level  with  it;  The  timber  itself 
is  splendid  and  abundant.  Quail  Creek  furnishes  sufficient  water-power 
during  six  months  of  the  year;  and  50  feet  head  can  be  obtained  almost 
anywhere  with  a  flume  of  500  leet  in  length.  Nutritious  grass  grows  in 
unlimited  quantity  above  timber-line,  aft'ording  excellent  pasture  for 
stock.  The  Baker  Company's  well-kept  wagon-road  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  hauling  ore  to  Bakerville  to  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  veins  which  either  promise  to  be  valtt- 
able,  or  by  actual  development  have  been  shown  to  be  so : 

1.  The  Baker,  owned  by  the  Baker  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, runs  northeast  and  southwest;  dips  northwest.  '0|)ened  t« 
a  depth  of  320  feet;  worked  by  three  adits,  187, 212,  and  420  feet  loDfe  J 
all  connected  by  a  shaft,  extending  to  a  depth  of  108  feet  below  the  thiS  1 
level.  The  mine  is  in  good  ore  above  the  first  level.  The  ground  between 
the  first  and  second  levels  is  entirely  worked  out,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  levels  nearly  so.  Though  nine-tenths  of  all  the  ore  found  iA 
the  lode  were  on  the  foot- wall,  the  deep  shaft  has  be^n  sunk  on  the  hang* 
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ing-wally  and  no  ore  was  found  beyond  a  depth  of  60  feet.  This  summer 
a  cross-cut  was  started  towards  the  foot-wall,  which,  at  a  distance  of  10 
feet  from  the  hanging-wall,  struck  a  vein  of  solid  ore  2J  inches  in  width, 
and  assaying  $650  per  ton.  Here,  again,  as  in  all  instances  when  true 
fissure-veins  have  be^n  sunk  upon  to  greater  depth,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  ore  continues  downward,  though  of  course  varying  in  richness 
as  well  as  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  pinching  up  entirely  for  some,  dis- 
tance. In  the  stope.  above  the  first  level  there  is  a  vein  of  ore,  varying  from 
2  to  10  inches,  yielding  ore  of  8200,  (mill  assay,)  The  stope  between 
the  second  and  third  carries  from  1  to  6  inchesof  $130  mill  ore.  Be- 
low the  third  level  no  ore  has  been  taken  out,  except  in  sinking  the 
fihaft.  The  driving  of  levels  preparatory  to  taking  out  ore  was  just 
contemplated  when  the  company's  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
accident  stopped  operations  for  a  considerable  period.  Next  year  a  deep 
tannel,  gaining  over  400  feet  depth  below  the  third  level,  is  to  be 
started  to  facilitate  cheap  working. 

2.  The  Stevens.  One-half  owned  by  the  Crescent  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati,  the  other  by  Frank  Dibbin.  Both  pails  are 
TTorked  5  and,  considering  the  amount  of  development,  they  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  ore,  about  one-half  of  which  is  a  very  pure  galena,  con- 
taining froni  55  to  60  i)er  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  100  to  230  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  whilst  the  other  half  is  a  decomposed  ore,  of  ferruginous 
character,  worth  from  100  to  120  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  lode, 
ivhich  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south,  dipping  west,  is  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  location,  but  this  difficulty  was  efficiently  and  also  cheaply 
overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  wire  tramway  between  700  and  80b 
ftet  long,  with  only  tw)  supports  at  the  higher  end,  whilst  the  lower 
800  feet  are  without  any.  The  cable  is  one-half  inch  thick ;  the  buckets, 
made  of  No.  8  sheet-iron,  are  cax^able  of  holding  about  150  pounds  of 
ore  each ;  and  the  two  supports  are  formed  of  4-inch  gas-pipe,  let  into 
the  solid  rock  and  fastened  there  by  pouring  molten  lead  around  it. 
This  very  cheap  and  effective  arrangement,  planned  by  Mr.  Kurtz  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  works  to  perfection,  and  could  be  employed  at 
•ny  place  on  McClellan  Mountain  where  the  construction  of  heavy 
timber  supports  would  cause  too  great  an  expeuvse.  The  Stevens  cable, 
the  first  one  of  this  kind  put  up,  cost  less  than  $2,000,  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent reduced  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
$1,300.  The  lode  is  worked  by  adits  connected  by  a  shaft.  It  will 
Iiereafter  undoubtedly  be  found  advantageous  to  run  a  cross-cut  tunnel  of 
about  600  feet  in  length,  which  will  intersect  both  the  Lindell  and 
Stevens  at  a  depth  of  nearly  450  feet,  and  do  away  with  hoisting  and 
fhe  whole  cable  arrangement.  The  shaft  must,  of  course,  be  sunk  to 
fbat  depth  to  secure  the  proper  ventilation.  The  crevice  is  2 J  feet  wide; 
the  ore- vein  from  a  couple  of  inches  to  over  one  foot.  The  lode  crops  out 
Smt  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

3.  The  Lindell,  owned  by  F.  Watson  &  Co.,  is  a  vein  of  the  same 
character,  running  north  and  south  and  dipping  west.  It  is  3  feet  wide, 
Irith  a  streak  of  galena,  and  crops  out  for  a  considerable  distance.   The 

Silena  is  probably  even  richer  in  lead  than  that  in  the  Stevens,  but  it  is 
ther  poor  in  silver,  though  in  one  place  some  has  been  found  contain- 
fiag  113  ounces  per  ton.  The  lode  runs  parallel  with  the  Stevens  at  a 
tetance  of  about  50  feet :  is  easy  of  access,  but  Is  not  now  worked. 
:''  4.  The  Coney,  owned  by  Smith,  Graves  &  Co.,  runs  northeast  and 
•pothwest,  dipping  northwest.  The  crevice  is  6  feet  wide,  with  a  heavy 
jtreak  of  decomposed  gangue  matter  interspersed  with  sulphurets  and 
Uilore,  yielding  milling  ore  of  60  to  150  ounces  per  ton.    The  lode  is 
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•opened  by  three  shafts,  the  deepest  oue  being  between  50  and  00  fee 
deep.    No  well-defined  and  solid  walls  had  been  fonnd  in  November. 

5.  The  Democrat  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  northwest^  am 
has  been  worked  during  the  fore  part  of  this  summer  under  a  lease,  fai 
nishing  some  very  rich  galena-ore,  but  not  enough  to  yield  a  profit.  Th 
lode  is  in  a  bad  locality,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  without  a  tram 
way  or  deep  tunnel  is  excessive.  , 

6.  The  Fortunatus,  owned  by  an  eastern  company,  has  been  workei 
under  a  lease  by  Wolters  &  Bcchtel.  It  strikes  northeast  and  soatb 
west,  with  steep  dip  northwest.  An  open  cut  has  been  made  22  fee 
deep,  and  a  drift  started  from  the  bottom.  The  ore- vein  averages  aboa 
4  inches  the  whole  distance  down,  assaying  in  different  places  from^  S 
to  240  ounces  per  ton,  and  averaging  100  ounces.  Small  pockets  of  sol 
phuret  of  silver  are  frequently  met  with,  yielding  ore  assaying  at  th 
rate  of  81,400  per  ton.  Though,  so  far,  all  the  work  has  been  done  ii 
frozen  ground,  the  3^  tons  of  ore  taken  out  have  paid  more  than  ex 
penses.    The  crevice  is  3  feet  wide. 

7.  The  Argus  lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  slight^ 
northwest.  There  is  one  shaft,  10  feet  deep,  which  shows  about  2  iuduM 
of  good  ore,  assaying  over  300  ounces  per  ton,  and  a  well-defined  crevia 
3  feet  wide. 

8.  The  Sonora,  owned  by  the  Sonora  Silver  Mining  Company,  strikM 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  northwest ;  worked  by  an  adit  aboal 
200  feet  lon,g  and  a  cross-cut  25  feet  long ;  adit  run  in,  not  on  the  veii^ 
but  on  a  large  white  mass  of  rock  mistaken  for  the  vein.  Thirty  ftel 
northwest  of  the  tunnel  a  vein  of  fine-looking  mineral  crops  out,  aboit 
2  inches  wide,  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid.    Not  now  workei 

9.  The  Richmond.  Course,  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip,  northweab 
crevice,  7  feet  wide;  worked  by  adit,  between  150  feet  and  200  feet 
long,  from  the  base  of  the  mountain;  no  ore  struck  yet;  not  now 
worked. 

10.  The  Tunnel.  Course,  northeast  and  southwest;  dip,  northwest; 
worked  by  shaft  80  feet  deep ;  small  vein  of  ore  on  the  hanging- wall,  1 
inch  thick,  assaying  70  ounces  per  ton ;  crevice,  4  feet  wide. 

11.  The  Proteus.  Course, -northeast  and  southwest;  dip,  northwest; 
worked  by  an  adit  70  feet  long,  started  on  a  good-looking  vein  of  8ulr 
phuret-ore  2  inches  wide,  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  nioath, 
turned  into  a  verj*  pure,  fine  grained  galena,  some  of  which  is  said  to 
have  yielded  over  $1,000  silver  per  ton.  At  this  point  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

All  these  lodes  are  old  discoveries  made  in  1865  and  1866.  There  art 
others,  such  as  the  Savage,  Black  Ilawk,  Jackson,  namx)ton,&c.,ab(Hrt 
which  I  have,  however,  no  information.  » 

Among  new  discoveries  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Dresden,  discovered  in  1870,  owned  by  Isaacs,  Wolters  t 
Bechtel,  one  of  the  most  promising  veins  in  the  district;  course,  north- 
east and  southwest;  dip,  slightly  northwest.  The  vein  crops  out  fori 
distance  of  700  feet,  and  has  been  opened  at  three  diffen^nt  plaoeii 
respectively  250  and  400  feet  apart,  and  showing  in  all  a  well-defined 
crevice  from  3J  to  5  feet  wide,  and  a  vein  of  decomposed  galena  isA 
zinc-blende  from  1  to  8  inches  thick,  averaging  probably  3  inches,  and 
worth  240  ounces  silver  per  ton.  From  the  bottom  of  the  discovery-shaft 
a  drift  has  been  run  for  a  distance  of  12  feet,  showing  at  the  headn 
2-inch  vein  of  pure  sulphurets,  worth  $700  per  ton.  In  running  tbii 
drift,  over  2  tons  of  ore  were  taken  out,  which  netted,  after  deducting 
$96  for  mining,  $60  for  milling,  and  $20  for  hauling  to  Georgetown,  $4) 
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e  expenses.  Four  hundred  feet  below  the  discovery  another  10-foot- 
)  has  been  sunk,  showing  two  veins  of  ore,  one  1  inch,  the 
•  2J  inches  thick,  assaying,  respectively,  136  and  123  ounces  silver 
on.  Sixty  feet  west,  and  parallel  with  the  Dresden,  is — 
The  Bismarck,  owned  by  the  same  parties,  running  northeast  and 
I  west,  and  dipping  slightly  northwest;  opened  by  shaft  11  feet 
,  and  showing  a  crevice  4  feet  wide  and  a  pay-streak  of  4  inches  of 
nposed  argillaceous  material,  impregnated  with  fahlore,  zinc-blende, 
^lena,  worth  78  ounces  per  ton.  About  150  feet  above  the  dis<*.overy- 
thereisa  large  "blow-out,"  40  feet  wide,  showing  five  distinct  crev- 
two  of  which  are  mineral-bearing.  Some  100  feet  below  the  shaft  the 
ein  pinches  up  to  one-half  inch  of  solid  zinc-blende,  assaying  $1,300 
ton.  The  mineral  crops  out  for  bver  400  feet,  and  the  crev- 
i  well  defined  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  it  comes  down  a 
y  perpendicular  cliff  50  feet  high.  The  rocks  project  here  about 
et  on  each  side  of  the  crevice,  forming  the  best  natural  tunnel-site 
e  district.  It  is  contemplated  to  work  both  lodes,  and  several 
•s  close  by,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  run  in  on  the  Bismarck,  and  cross- 
run  both  ways  to  the  other  lodes. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  owned  by  an  English  company,  who  bought, 
10,000,  one  half,  which  they  are  developing  now;  the  other  half  is 
d  by  the  discoverers,  E.  Riley  &  Co.  Crevice  2  feet  wide,  running 
1  and  south,  and  dipping  east.    It  is  opened  in  several  places  by. 

1  shafts,  from  3  to  C  feet  deep,  for  a  distance  of  from  700  to  800 
showing  in  every  one  a  well-defined  crevice,  with  a  streak  of 

tz,  from  1  to  5  inches  wide,  containing  more  or  less  fahlore,  carbonate 
►pper,  and  fluorspar.  At  the  discovery-shaft  a  pocket  of  solid 
1*0,  from  one-half  to  2  inches  thick,  was  found,  assaying  $2,801)  per 
This  lode  was  the  first  rich  discovery  made  this  season,  and  the 
ement  which  the  *'big  strike"  caused  gave  a  great  impetus  to  pros- 
Hg,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  several  other  lodes  of  the  same 
icter,  t.  e.,  carrying  only  silverore  proper,  green  and  blue  carbonate 
pper,  and  fluorspar,  mixed  with  more  or  less  quartz.  Among  these 
veries  the  following  three  take  a  leading  position. 
The  Minneapolis,  discovered  and  owned  by  F.  Smith  &  Co.;  course, 
least  and  southwest;  dip,  northwest;  worked  by  adit  60  feet  long; 
ee,  3  feet  wide ;  mineral  streak,  2  to  5  inches,  consisting  of  fahlore, 
•-glance,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  specks  of  galena.  Value  of  ore 
250  to  1,000  ounces  per  ton. 

The  Fifth  of  July,  owned  by  A.  Welters  and  Charles  Myers ;  course, 
least  and  southwest ;  dip,  about  75°  northwest ;  worked  by  shaft 
Bt  deep ;  crevice,  3J  feet  wide ;  ore-vein,  1  to  4  inches,  containing 
re,  silver-glance,  and  carbonate  of  copper.    Value  of  ore  from  124 

2  ounces  per  ton.  The  ore  taken  out  paid  a  profit  over  all  expenses, 
l^h  worked  in  frozen  ground  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  13,000  feet. 
The  General  Moltke,  discovered  and  owned  by  A.  Welters;  bearing, 
least  and  southwest;  dip,  slightly  northwest;  cropping  out  for  a 
Qce  of  400  feet ;  crevice,  3J  feet  wide,  with  a  streak  of  quartz  from 
10  inches  thick,  carrying  fahlore  and  fluorspar ;  worked  by  shaft 
5t  deep ;  pay-streak  3  inches,  with  several  small  streaks  of  an  inti- 

mixture  of  fahlore  and  fluorspar,  aggregating  about  3  inch  of 
mineral,  worth  030  ounces  per  ton.  One  other  lode  of  this  kind 
'ecently  found  near  the  General  Moltke,  and  still  another  one  in 
icinity  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  1  have  no  data  in  regard  to  them. 
Ehe  Grunow,  owned  by  William  Mendenhall;  course,  north  and 
J  dip,  slightly  west;  crevice,  3  J  feet  wide  f  cropping  out  for  a  co\i\>l^ 
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of  huDdred  feet ;  worked  by  sbaffc  about  20  feet  deep ;  ore- vein  from 
1  to  6  inches,  containing  quartz,  witb  f^alena,  fahlore,  and  carbonate  of 
copper  and  copper  pyrites,  assaying  300  ounces. 

8.  The  Wayne  County,  owuert  by  J.  Mavis,  P.  Petersen,  and  P.  Bean- 
regard;  course,  northeast  and  southwest;  dip,  northwest;  crevice,  4 
feet  wide ;  mineral  streak,  2  to  3  inches  of  very  rich  decomposed  galena, 
with  fahlore ;  worked  by  adit  12  feet  long. 

9.  The  Worcester,  owned  by  the  same  parties;  bearing  and  dip  the 
same  as  the  foregoing;  shaft  sunk  10  feet;  crevice,  2 J  feet  wide;  ore- 
vein,  1 J  to  3J  inches  of  decomposed  galena  and  zinc-blende,  with  fiihlore 
to  a  depth  of  0  feet ;  then  4  inches  quartz,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
galena  and  carbonate  of  copper. 

10.  The  Pocahontas,  owned  by  R.  Wood  &  Co. ;  course,  northeast  and 
southwest;  dip,  northwest;  worked  by  adit  50  feet  long;  crevice,  2J  feet 
wide;  ore,  galena. 

11.  The  Brooklyn,  owned  by  R.  Wood  and  William  Mendenhall; 
worked  by  adit  20  feet  long;  just  coming  into  ore;  crevice,  3  feet  wide; 
ore,  galena. 

12.  The  Muscatine,  owned  by  R.  Wood  &  Co.;  bearing,  northeast  and 
southwest ;  dip,  northwest ;  worked  by  adit  20  feet  long ;  crevice,  3}  feet 
wide ;  ore,  galena. 

13.  TheEssex,  owned  by  Isaacs,  Wolters&Bechtel;  course,  northeait 
and  southwest;  dij),  northwest;  shaft,  10 feet ;  crevice,  3 feet  wide;  ore- 
vein,  1  to  3  inches  of  galena  and  ziDcblende ;  worth  GO  ounces  per  too. 

14.  The  Dickey,  owned  by  Dickey,  Crocker  &  Einread;  shaft,  12 feet 
deep,  showing  2  inches  of  galena  and  zinc-blende ;  milling  240  oonces ' 
per  ton.  * 

15.  The  Growler,  owned  by  the  same  parties ;  ore- vein,  3  to  4  inches; 
shaft,  12  feet  deep.    Both  veins  are  not  worked  on  account  of  location. 

10.  The  Mountain  Lion,  owned  by  J.  Williams  and  A.  Bechtel ;  bearing, 
nearly  north  and  south;  dip,  west;  crevice,  5  feet  wide;  shaft  sunk  10 
feet.  There  are  several  small  i)ay-streaks,  aggregating  about  6  inches, 
worth  100  ounces  per  ton. 

17.  Tlie  Goslar,  owned  by  A.  Wolters  and  A.  Bechtel ;  course,  north- 
east and  southwest;  dip,  northwest;  worked  by  adit  12  feet  long;  ore 
cropping  out  100  feet  above;  no  ore  in  adit;  crevice,  4  feet  wide. 

18.  The  Praga  aud- 
io. The  Slovan,  both  owned  by  J.  Shimmel;  course,  northeast  and 

southwest;  dip,  northwest;  crevice,  2 J  and  3 feet  wide:  both  showing  1 
inch  mineral  on  loot- wall,  containing  fahlore,  galena,  caroonate  of  copper, 
and  zinc-blende,  w  ith  rich  pockets. 

In  November,  work  was  going  on  on  the  following  ten  lodes:  Baker, 
Stevens,  Coney,  Fortunatus,  Fourth  of  July,  Dresden,  Minneapolis, 
Wayne  County,  Poeahontas,  Brooklyn,  all  the  rest  lying  idle  from  one 
or  another  of  the  reasons  already  given.  After  the  Baker  Company^ 
Mill  shall  have  been  rebuilt,  work  will  probably  be  resumed  on  as  many 
more;  but  to  make  the  district  as  ])roductive  as  it  could  be  and  ought 
to  be,  from  $200,000  to  8300,000  ought  to  be  expended  in  proper  devel- 
opment. 

The  bullion  shipment  from  Clear  Creek  County  during  1871  vas, 
according  to  the  Georgetown  Miner,  as  follows: 

By  the  Stewart  Silver-Beducing  Works $239, 528  60 

By  the  Palmer  &  Nichols  Silver  Works 100,  OOJ  tf 

By  the  Brown  Company 25, 845  60 

By  the  International  Comj)any 20, 125  TO 
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;y  the  Baker  Company $4, 509  65 

rold  from  Empire  and  Idaho,  (alluvial  washjugs^ 20, 000  00 


• 


Total  in  bnllion 416,  Oil  34 

Ore  shipment  estimated  at 453, 035  00 


869, 046  34 

The  Stewart  reduction-works  treated  1,801  tons,  which  produced  an 
iverage  of  value  per  ton  of  $135. 

The  Palmer  &  Nichols  works  treated  528  tons,  which  average  $182.66 
^r  ton. 

In  Boulder  County,  the  Grand  Island  district  h^s  attracted  the  most 
ittention.  But  although  nearly  three  years  havenow  passed  since  the  first 
ich  discoveries,  there  is  to  this  date  no  mine  developed  so  as  to  insure 
i  steady  supply  of  ores,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Caribou.  This 
s  the  mine  that  created  so  much  excitement  in  regard  to  the  district, 
md  which  caused  the  discovery  of  a  host  of  others.  Many. of  the  latter, 
t  is  true,  promise,  at  the  slight  depth  to  which  they  have  been  opened, 
JO  become  as  good  mines  as  the  Caribou ;  but  30  or  40  feet  shafts  are 
lot  enough  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  a  mine  or  the  ore  in  it.  The 
leepest  mines,  setting  aside  the  Caribou,  are  the  Idaho  and  Boulder 
[3oQnty,  the  shafts  oa  these  being  respectively  45  and  50  feet  deep.  My 
>pinion  is  that  very  many  of  these  mines  will  turn  out  to  be  very  rich 
md  valuable,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eilers's  visit  they  were  so  little  de- 
ireloi)ed  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  their 
ralne.  There  has  been,  so  far,  very  little  capital  brought  into  Grand 
Lsland  district,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  transporting  ore 
to  Black  Hawk,  the  nearest  market  heretofore,  hjis  prevented  as  exten- 
ttve  developments  as  the  mines  appear  to  justify.  I  am  confident,  how- 
bvcty  that  now,  since  the  splendid  mill  of  Mr.  Breed,  at  Middle  Boulder, 
has  gone  into  operation,  the  district  will  be  rapidly  developed,  whether 
foreign  capital  offers  its  help  or  not. 

The  Caribou  mine  (claim  1,400  feet  on  the  vein)  has  been  described, 
as  it  appeared  last  year,  in  my  previous  report,  to  which  account  I  have 
little  to  add.  When  Mr.  Eilers  saw  the  mine  in  October,  Mr.  Breed, 
the  new  owner,  was  continuing  with  energy  to  sink  the  shaft.  The  main 
shaft  was  205  feet  down,  and  the  one  110  feet  to  the  east  of  it,  115  feet, 
the  two  being  connected  by  drifts.  The  vein  was  throughout  the  shafts, 
(irifts,  and  stopes  from  3  to  5  feet  wide,  though  in  one  place  it  had  bulged 
out  to  a  much  greater  size.  This,  however,  continued  only  for  a  few 
feet  The  vein  does  not  show  well-defined  walls.  A  hanging-w*all 
Especially  can  never  be  recognized,  while  a  foot- wall  shows  itself  in  spots, 
lieing  there  separated  from  the  vein  by  a  very  thin  selvage.  But  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  workings  there' was  nothing  found  to  define  the  vein 
ishi^ly.  The  gangue  is  a  very  hard  and  tough  quartz.  There  is  some- 
times only  one  pay-streak,  from  ^  to  4  or  5  inches  wide,  and  in  these 
cases  this  is  exceedingly  rich.  At  other  times  there  are  a  great  many 
thin  seams  of  high  grade  ore  running  through  the»vein.  But  very  mrely 
is  the  quartz  interspersed  with  silver-bearing  minerals  throughout  its 
width,  or  even  its  greater  part. 

..  There  is,  on  the  whole,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  eye,  much  barren 
fangiie  in  the  vein;  but  the  owners  assert  that  this  "third-chiss  ore" 
bssays  $60  lyev  ton.  The  solid  ore-streaks  contain  sulphuret  of  silver, 
Itephauite,  silver-copper  glance,  sulphuret  of  copper,  a  little  galena,  and 
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zinc-blende.  The  capacity  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Eiler^s  visit 
was  about  30  tons  of  second-class  ore  and  less  than  one  ton  of  first-class 
daily*.  The  $G0  ore  was,  at  that  time,  thrown  aside  ^to  be  worked  in 
Mr.  Breed's  own  mill  in  the  future.  Only  the  ore  between  the  sorface 
and  the  first  level,  50  feet  deep,  was  stoped  out  entirely.  The  second 
level  is  driven  100  feet  from  the  top,  reckoning  from  the  mouth  of  fte 
engine  Hhaft,  and  80  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  east  shaft.  It  connects 
the  two  shafts,  and  is  also  driven  toward  the  west,  where  it  will  eventa- 
ally  connect  with  the  west  shaft,  now  only  60  feet  deep.  West  of  the 
main  shaft  the  ground  between  the  first  and  second  levels  was  stoped 
out  for  a  length  of  35  feet,  and  some  underhand  stoping  below  the  level 
had  also  been  done  here.  East  of  tbe  main  shaft,  between  it  and  the 
east  shaft,  a  winze  Had  been  sunk  from  the  first  to  tlie  second  level, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  was  stoped  out  above  the  second 
level  near  the  east  shaft.  The  third  level  in  the  main  sbaft  was  started 
180  feet  from  the  top,  and  had  been  driven  20  feet  to  the  east  and  15  to 
the  west.  In  the  east  shaft  the  third  level  started  from  the  ehaft  in  its 
bottom,  115  feet  from  the  top,  so  that  it  would  not  connect  with  the 
third  level  of  the  main  shatt.  The  level  had  been  driven  25  feet  to  the 
east  and  30  feet  to  the  west.  In  the  latter  portion  a  chamber  aboat  20 
by  2o  feet  had  been  stoped  out.  There  was  ore  visible  in  every  part  of 
the  vein  exposed,  and  the  reserves  were  quite  large.  The  lirst-class  ore 
yielded  from  $500  to  $700  per  ton ;  the  second-class  from  $150  to  $200. 

Mr.  Breed  \ya8  erecting  at  Middle  Boulder  a  splendid  mill,  with  four 
Briickner  cylinders,  which  has  since  been  finished  and  put  in  operation. 
Much  delay  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  castings  during  the  earlier 
part  of  *its  running,  but  it  is  now-  reported  in  wor^ng  order,  and  sev- 
eral heavy  shipments  of  bullion  have  been  made. 

The  hill  above  and  below  the  Caribou  is  covered  with  a  complete  net- 
work of  veins,  and  a  great  number  of  locatious  have  been  made.  But 
all  these  veins  must,  as  yet,  be  considered  uiKleveloi)ed,  though  small 
lots  of  ore  from  many  of  them  have  been  shipped  to  Black  Hawk,  which 
generally  yielded  well.  Some  of  these  veins,  espiM*ially  the  Perigo, 
appear  more  like  gold  than  silver  veins,  but  most  of  them  carry  rich 
.silver-ores — so  far  all  d(?com posed. 

A  ]Mr.  Kearsing  erected  during  the  fall  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the 
town  of  Caribou,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  smelt  ores  from  the 
district.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  mistakes  should  still  be  made  at  the 
present  time.  The  Grand  Island  district  contains  very  i'ew  smelting- 
ores,  and  none  which  are  free  enough  from  quartzose  ganguo  to  be 
smelted,  without  enormous  loss,  in  roverberatories.  The  latest  informa- 
tion from  that  quarter  is,  that  these  smelting  operations  are  a  failure. 

In  the  Ward  district  mining  is  reported  to  have  been  carried  on  quite 
actively.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  speak,  with  positive  knowledge, 
as  neither  ^Ir.  Eilers  nor  myself  could  visit  the  district.  In  June  the 
Caribou  Post  reported  the  following : 

On  tlu?  Ni-Wot  biU  a,  crowd  of  busy  men,  repairing  old  bnildinj^a  and  proparinj?  fw 
new  ones,  <rive  tbo  appearance  of  reviving  prospj-rity.  Adjoining  the  mill,  huildiu^ 
one  bnndred  and  twenty  feet  bmg  in  aU,  are  pr(»je(:ted  to  aceomnnulate  tbe  cblorinatiou- 
works  of  Mt,  KicbardsoM, 'excavations  for  whicb  are  now  being  made.  He  will  nsf 
four  Uiiiekner  cylinders  at  (irst,  and  add  otbers  as  tbe  business  increast\s.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Tobio  will  run  tbo  stamp-mill  for  Smitb  &  Davidson.  Tbat  wonderful  mine,XO' 
10  west,  on  tbe  Columbian, diseloses  an  8-ft)ot  erevice  in  tbo  west  drifr.  This,  andal- 
foot  crevice  on  tbe  13enton,  are  tbougbt  sulbeient  to  feed  fiirty-five  staTnjvs.  CareoUt 
Long,  and  otbers  are  working  tbo  Nelson ;  Mitcbell,  Williams,  Mooney,  McDonald,  the 
Benton  ;  Crary,  Benson,  and  otbers,  tbo  Columbian.  Tbe  miners  in  Wanl  have  lately 
gone  down  into  tbe  Columbian  sbafls,  in  wbicb  tbe  surface  quartz  has  oneo  bectt 
worked  out,  and  here  tbcy  ran  a  cross-cut  for  x)araUcl  veins.    Some  of  these  side  veins 
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re  found  larger  and  ricber  than  the  one  ori^nally  worked.  In  this  way  thousands  of 
ollars  will  l^  obtained  this  season.  The  width  of  the  Columbian  lode  at  the  snrface 
I  not  yet  determined.  The  gangne  which  fills  the  vast  space  between  the  walls 
ields,  nndcr  stamps,  abont  two  ounces  of  eold  per  cord.  .This  is  easily  mined,  and 
lay  he  obtained  in  such  quantities  that,  if  all  the  stamps  in  Colorado  .wore  put  at 
ork  on  it,  the  supply  would  not  soon  be  exhausted.  The  iron  and  copper  pyrites 
i>ntain  from  three  to  four  odnces  of  gold  per  ton,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of 
iTver  per  ton,  and  this  gold  is  diffused,  with  remarkable  evenness,  through  the  ore  the 
^holelengtbof  the  vein.  None  of  the  rock  which  tills  the  vast  space  between  the 
rails  is  entirely  destituto  of  gold.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  assay  is  saved  by  the 
temp-mills.  The  lode  has  yielded,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a 
lillion  of  dollars,  and,  in  obtaining  this,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  three-quarters 
fa  million  have  been  run  down  the  creek  and  lost  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.    "^ 

GoiJ>  Hill. — H.  Fullen  is  working  a  7-foot  crevice  on  his  White  Rock  lode.  The 
est  of  his  ore — solid  mineral,  iron  and  copx>er  pyrites — runs  14  ounces  per  cord,  and 
;  averages  so  well  that  he  is  making  a  net  profit  of  not  less  than  $100  per  day.  Ho  is 
roposing  to  put  up  auothcr  stamp-mill  witli  steam-power,  so  as  to  run  next  winter. 

Four-Mile. — Six  or  seven  parties  are.now  working  the  bed  of  this  creek  for  gold, 
nd  are  doing  well.  Some  of  the  claims  worked  are  wellup  the  creek.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
tie  miners  thiit  the  coarse  or  shot-gold  obtained  is  washed  down  from  the  head  of  the 
reekj  which  forms  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  bald  mountain  between  this  place  and 
(Tard.  This  place  (the  head  of  the  Four-Mile)  is  as  unknown  and  unappreciated  as 
^rand  Island  was  two  ^ears  ago.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  gold  area  there  as  yet  un- 
iacovered.    Rich  specimens  of  gold-ore  have  been  brought  in  from  that  locality. 

In  July  the  same  paper  brought  additional  correspondence  from  this 
listrict  : 

The  Wakd  Mining  Company. — ^Ames,  Dixwell,  and  associates,  of  Massachusetts— E. 
L  Baxter,  of  Central,  agent — are  opening  the  Volcano,  Belfast,  and  York  lodes,  and 
riU  put  a  whim  on  the  Manhattan.  Their  i^-stamj>er,  now  run  by  Mitchell  &,  Williams, 
I  to  undergo  thorough  repairing  in  view  of  contmuous  work.  This  mill  is  supplied 
rithpercusHion  conceutrating-tablcs,  which,  on  account  of  the  siliceous  character  of 
be  Ward  ores,  work  admirably.  There  is  already  quite  an  accumulation  of  concen- 
rsted  tailings.  This  company  propose  the  erection  of  smelting- works.  They  have 
00  consecutive  feet  on  the  Princeton,  an  easterly  extension  on  the  Columbian  vein, 
Old  the  same  number  of  consecutive  feet  on  the  Manhattan,  besides  as  much  undevel- 
iped  property,  amounting  in  all  to  above  6,000  lineal  feet.  Their  main  shaft  on  the 
Ttnceton  is  250  feet  deex).  Their  mill-building  is  a  costly  and  substantial  structure, 
5  by  50. 

Ni- Wot.— Sara.  Graham  is  driving  forward  the  construction  of  Richardson's  chlori- 
lation-works.  Smith  &  Davidson  are  running  the  50-stamper  to  great  profit.  Their  main 
ih:^  opens  into  tlie  mill,  and  is  now  220  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  the  converging 
nineral-seams  are  nearly  united.  It  is  thought  that  10  feet  more  will  unite  them  in 
»De  solid  crevice.  Wu  are  told  their  purpose  is  to  sink  30  feet  deeper,  and  then  run  a 
evcl  each  way.  The  ore  al)ove  this  level  will  be  broken  down  by  overhand  stopiug, 
irhile  the  main  shaft  is  continued  downward.  The  mine  is  now  in  condition,  the 
mperintendent  reports,  to  supply  Richardson's  works  in  full.  The  mine  will  be  worked 
)y  running  levels,  and  disclosing  the  ore  in  advance  of  present  requirements,  in  order 
b  insnre  a  full  supply  for  larger  operations.  It  has  been  in  an  unsafe  condition,  but 
KDOw  being  timbered  and  made  secure.  The  mill  will  also  be  overhauled  and  put  in 
perfect  ordur.  It  is  r('i)ortcd  that  Davidson  &  Smith  are  negotiating  a  sale  of  a 
^nl  interest  to  Mr.  Gill,  of  Denver.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  stubborn  light  for 
the  title  to  this  property. 

The  Celestial  is  one  of  Deardoff 's  old  discoveries,  newly  opened,  and  now  worked  by 
Benson  &  Long.  The  ore  ])ro8pects  for  $200  i)er  cord,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  it.  The  sitnalion,  ut  the  head  of  Spring  Gulch,  is  most  convenient.  The  quartz 
goes  to  the  James  Creek  Mill,  the  most  northern  stamper  in  Colorado.  Mitchell  & 
Williams,  at  the  depth  of  GO  feet  on  the  Benton,  have  passed  through  the  surface  quartz 
to  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  which  run  well  under  stamps.  , 

1  am  not  informed  whether  the  clilorination-works  above  mentioned 
kave  been  completed  and  are  in  operation. 
In  Sammit  County,  the  placer-mining  season  of  1871  has  not  been  as 

Srosperous  as  heretofore,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  snow  that  fell 
uring  the  winter,  and  also  to  the  scanty  rain  of  the  summer.  The  supply 
of  available  water  has  been  much  less  than  in  average  years,  and,  as  a 
lepessary  consequence,  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  has  been  less 
^fn  usuaL    Still,  the  yield  of  gold  per  hand  per  day  is  reported  as  nearly 
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one  half  ounce,  and  tke  total  shipments  of  gold  from  the  coanty  are 
given  a^  3,700  ounces.  Considerable  new  placer-ground  has  been  dis- 
covered and  developed ;  many  new  ditches  have  been  built,  and  some, 
companies.have  made  very  extensive  preparations  for  next  season.  Al- 
though there  were  not  as  many  companies  at  work  in  French  Gulch  as 
the  year  before,  a  fair  share  of  placer-mining  has  been  done  here.  Ac- 
conling  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Central  City  Register  of  July  5,  the 
following  work  was  going  on  at  that  time: 

George  Day  was  running  two  flAmes,  600  and  500  feet  in  'length,  re- 
spectively. He  was  working  ten  men,  had  considerable  ground  stripped, 
and  was  averaging  about  $10  per  day  to  the  man.  Calvin  Clark  was 
working  fourteen  men,  had  in  about  1,500  feet  of  flume,  had  a  No.  1 
derrick,  and  considerable  ground  sluiced  off  ready  for  shoveling,  and,  as 
heretofore,  was  averaging  about  $10  a  day  to  the  man.  J.  Todd  was 
working  lour  men,  had  in  about  800  feet  of  flume,  and  was  in  good  pay. 
The  Badger  Flume  Company,  owned  by  Eood,  Clark,  Eyser  &  Co, 
William  ilcCartney,  superintendent,  had  in  about  500  feet  of  flume  and 
were  working  three  men.  The  mine  so  far  had  not  paid  expenses,  bnt 
they  expected  to  reach  bed-rock  inside  of  200  feet.  The  Grant  Flame 
Company,  owned  by  Iliff,  Pollock  &  Co.,  had  in  1,700  feet  of  flume,  and 
were  working  eleven  men.  They  were  running  the  flume  and  also 
side  drifts,  all  of  which  prospect  largely.  On  Stilson-s  Patch,  west  side 
of  French,  Mr.  Sissler  was  taking  out  good  pay.  Mower  &  Hays,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  and  shaft,  developed  some  good  ground  in  the  Patch 
last  winter,  having  struck  dirt  which  averages  40  cents  to  the  xkw. 
Pearce  &  Co.  (late  J.  ]\IcFadden)  intended  to  start  up  in  a  few  days, 
J.  Johnson  had  taken  up  some  old  ground  in  the  vicinity.  Jefil  Davis 
and  Lilian  Patches,  on  the  west  side  of  French,  near  the  head,  have 
yielded  iinine:isely,  but  owing  to  several  reasons  they  were  not  worked  this 
season,  except  by  C.  H.  Blair,  who  had  in  about  50  feet  of  Hume,  was 
working  in  two  places,  employed  seven  men,  and  was  obtaining  fair  pay. 
Two  men  were  working  ground  on  shares  which  belongs  to  Calvin  C. 
Clark,  and  were  making  it  pay.  George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  were  employing 
two  men  in  opening  some  new  ground,  which  ])rospected  well,  llippey 
&  Co.  were  taking  out  good  pay  in  Webber  Gulch.  Fred.  Dorl  and  others 
were  booming  in  Gibson,  with  good  results. 

French  Guleh  is  about  five  miles  long,  and,  with  Stilson  Patch,  has 
about  17  miles  of  ditches,  0,700  feet  ot  flume,  ti\;e  hydniulics,  and  in 
July  had  a  population  of  105. 

About  the  same  time,  Gold  liun  was  worked  by  the  following  com- 
panies, who  were  all  averaging  about  $10  per  day  to  the  man:  Solon 
Peabody  was  working  twelve  men ;  Mofl'at  &  Shock  Jsix ;  Blodgett  &  Mayo 
■six;  Cat  el  six;  Walker  six;  and  John  ^Nolan  seven.  Bulfalo  Flats,  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  Gold  Ivun,  were  worked  by  George  ^lumford,  who 
employed  lonrteeu  men,  was  running  four  flumes,  and  taking  out  good 
pay.  Gold  Kun  and  Buflalo  Flats  are  covered  by  two  and  one-half  miles 
of  large  diteh(»s,  and  use  seven  hydraulics.  Delaware  was  being  worked 
by  Stogsdill  &  Twibell,  who  worked  live  men,  and  were  taking  out  their 
usual  good  pay.  Andy  Delaine  was  working  four  men,  and  expected  to 
realize  belter  than  last  year.  Delaware  has  about  six  miles  of  ditches 
and  two  hydraulics.  Galena  was  worked  by  two  companies.  Kilaud, 
Coatney  &  Eoby  were  working  ten  men,  were  running  two  flumes,  and 
expected  soon  to  make  cleanups  similar  to  last  season.  Messrs.  Koby 
&  Co.  were  working  the  upper  portion  of  the  gulch,  eni[>loyed  a  number 
of  men,  and  were  doing  well.  Galena  is  covered  by  a  fuv-mile  ditch  and 
uses  two  hydraulics.     Georgia,  Humbug,  and  American  Gulches  were 
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owDed  by  8ix  companies,  and  considered  the  richest  in  the  county,  as 
they  yielded  from  one  to  two  ounces  a  day  to  the  man,  with  a  few  inches 
g£  water.  Eli  Young  &  Go.  were  ranning  a  bed-rock  flume  in  the  Swan, 
near  the  mouth  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  pay-streak 
in  each. 

.  In  Illinois  Gulch  William  McFadden  was  working  six  men.  He  aver- 
aged $10  per  hand  per  day — more  than  in  previous  seasons.  In  Salt 
Lick  Gulch  the  yield  was  satisfactory.  Toward  the  end  oi  August,  T. 
H.  Fuller  &  Co.  had  finished  their  extensive  preparations  in  Mayo  Gulch 
and  commenced  working  by  the  booming  process,  which  gave  them 
good  results.  They  were,  however,  at  the  same  time  constructing  a 
ditch  from  Indiana  Gulch,  which  they  hoped  would  give  them  sufficient 
water  for  ground-sluicing  during  the  next  season.  At  the  same  time 
Greenleaf  &  Co.  were  mining  extensively  in  Utah  Gulch.  They  were 
building  a  ditch  from  the  Blue  Eiver  to  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  ex- 
pected by  this  means  to  do  the  largest  placer-mining  business  in  the 
county  during  the  next  season.  In  Hoosier  Gulch,  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern end  of  the  county,  Bemrose  &  Co.  have  been  mining  with  good 
results,  their  ground,  an  old  channel,  being  very  rich. 

Many  new  lodes  have  been  discovered  during  the  year  in  the  county, 
especially  in  Ten-Mile  district,  but  the  principal  work  in  lode-mining 
was  done  by  the  old  companies  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  Promi- 
nent among  these  stand  the  Boston  Silver  Mining  Association  and  the 
Baint  Lawrence  Silver  Mining  Company. 

The  Comstock,  the  property  of  the  Boston  Silver  Mining  Association, 
was  reported,  in  August,  in  shape  to  furnish  20  tons  a  day,  and  1,500 
tons  of  ore  were  on  the  dump.  The  company  employed  100  men.  A 
substantial  tramway  was  constructed  from  the  mine  to  the  new  mill, 
which  was  under  construction.  It  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per 
day,  and  will  include  smelting-fumaces  for  the  beneficiation  of  the 
galena-ores,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  to  be  roasted  and 
amalgamated.  There  is  a  100  horse-power  steam-engin^  at  the  works. 
The  mine  was,  at  the  time  mentioned,  260  feet  deep,  and  about  1,200 
feet  of  stoping  ground  were  exposed. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Silver  Mining  Company  has  also  been  energetically 
at  work.  Their  Silver  Wing  mine  is  about  600  feet  above  the  works  on 
Glacier  Mountain.  A  tunnel  was  being  driven,  in  August,  which  was 
expected  to  be  in  200  feet  by  the  1st  of  September,  and  which  will  give 
200  feet  of  stoping  ground.  The  crevice  is  6  feet  wide,  and  the  vein  of 
solid  mineral  about  17  inches  in  width,  which  produces  about  one  ton 
of  ore  to  the  foot  advanced  in  the  tunnel.  The  ore  assays  from  30  to 
180  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  contains  brittle  silver,  zinc-blende,  anti- 
mony, gray  copper,  and  galena.  The  ore  has,  so  far,  increased  in  quan- 
tity as  the  tunnel  progressed. 

About  300  feet  northward  is  the  Fapoleon  lode,  in  which  a  tunnel  is 
also  being  driven,  which  will  be  as  long,  and  open  as  much  stoping 
ground  as  that  in  the  Silver  Wing,  when  the  contract  for  ruimixig  it  is 
eompleted.  The  ore  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Silver  Wing,  but  gives  a 
higher  assay.  A  track  covered  with  sheds  will  connect  the  Napoleon 
with  the  Silver  Wing.  At  the  tunnel  entrance  of  the  latter  commodious 
(ve-houses  are  being  built  for  the  reception  of  the.  ore  from  the  two  lodes, 
Ind  from  here  a  double- traek  tramway  will  be  laid,  on  which  the  ore 
•rill  be  convjeyed  through  the  ore-houses  to  the  rock-breaker.  The  ore 
will  then  pass  from  the  rock-breaker  on  to  the  drying-floor,  which  will  be 
heated  by  the  escape  gases  from  the  furnace.  From  this  it  passes  to 
9ie  stamps,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  two  endless-chain  couveyaucea 
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into  ttie  weigliing-hopper.  After  weighing  it  is  damped  into  the  receiv- 
ing-hopper at  the  base  of  the  fnrnace.  The  ore  is  then  niised  by  au 
elevator  to  the  feeding-hopper  at  the  top  of  the  furua<^^.  After  ^oas^ 
ing  and  ehlorodizing  it  is  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  furnace  and  con- 
veyed to  the  eooling-floor.  After  cooling  it  is  passed  into  the  concen- 
trator, then  into  the  amalgamation-pans,  after  which  the  amalgam  is 
retorted. 

The  main  building  is  30  by  50,  contains  one  of  Howlgjid's  10-stamp 
rotary  batteries,  two  of  Wheeler  &  llandall's  amalgamatiugpaus,  (all 
cast  iron,)  settler,  and  retorts.  The  furnace-building  will  be  35  by  40 
and  50  feet  high,  ore-house  20  by  40,  and  the  blacksmith  and  tool  shops 
will  be  adjacent.  The  works  will  be  oi)erated  by  a  50  horse-power  en- 
gine; their  capacity  will  bo  10  tons  per  day,  and  next  spring  anotber 
battery  of  stamps  and  two  additional  pans  will  be  put  in,  which  irill 
double  the  capacity.  The  Aiix»y  furnace,  conveyances,  &c.,  will  lje  simi- 
lar to  Stewart's  works  at  Georgetown,  and  the  furnace  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  same  men  who  built  that  of  Mr.  Stewart.  By  the  ar- 
rangement above  described  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  labor  will  be 
performed  by  simple  mechanical  agencies  and  machinery. 

The  works  were  expected  to  be  completed  in  September,  but  they 
were  not  ready  to  start  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  other  mines  which  have  become  well  known  during  the  year,  the 
Chautau(|ua,  Ivegister,  Tiger,  Coley  Extension,  and  Walker  should  be 
meutione<l.  They  are,  however,  not  nearly  as  well  developed  as  the 
mines  of  the  two  companies  above  spoken  of. 

The  completion  of  the  reduction- works  in  the  early  future  will  un- 
doubtedly do  nuich  for  the  further  development  of  the  quartjs  interests 
of  the  county,  which  have  so  far  principally  suflered  from  want  of  a 
market  for  the  ores. 

In  Lake  County  the  placer-mining  interest  has  suffered  from  the  same 
caust's  wliiili  alVuctiMl  Suumiit.  In  California  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  the 
Soutli  Arkansas,  the  most  work  has  been  done,  and  a  few  men  were  at 
work  as  late  as\)ctolMT.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  gulch,  it 
is  estiniatc'd  to  havt^  vielded  over  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 
The  yield  this  year  has  not  been  as  large  as  Uvsual. 

On  the  Arkansas,  below  Oranite,  some  placer  mining  was  carried  on 
daring  the  last  months  of  tin*  year,  when  the  low  stage  of  the  water    , 
permitted  the  working  of  dirt  from  the  bed.    l>etween  forty  and  iifty 
men  were  employinl  there,  as  lati^  as  December,  in  "  rocking."    The  yield 
is  repoited  at  $2.50  to  $8  per  hand  per  day. 

Of  veins,  the  Printer  I>oy,  Pilot,  Five-Twenty,  American  Flag,  and 
B(Try  Tunnel  have  been  the  main  objects  of  attention. 

The  Printer  l>ov  was  discovered  in  June,  1808,  bv  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Mullen.  For  a  year  at  least  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
discovcTcrs  and  owners;  but  daring  their  absence  other  parties  jumped 
it  and  took  out  several  thousand  dollars.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
owners,  and  a  suit  of  ejectment  was  commenced.  Litigation  in  this,  as 
in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  brought  the  lode  more  into  notice.  Since 
Messrs.  l*aul.  Smith  &  Co.  (now  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Gohl  and 
Silver  Mining  Company)  proved  the  property  as  theirs,  a  main  shaft  has 
been  sunk  VM)  feet,  and  a  boundary  shaft  78  feet  deep.  I>etwi»i»n  the 
two  shai'ts  a  level  has  bet^n  run  4o0  feet,  over  which  is  a  stope  of  ground 
(>()  feet  in  dejith.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  worked  out  the  pi^esent  : 
snnuner.  One  hnn<lred  and  forty-live  cords  of  ore  from  this  stopey 
tn^ated  at  the  Fiv(i-Twenty  Mill,  gave  an  average  yield  of  18  ouuces  per 
cord.    In  November  the  mill  (one  battery)  was  running  on  wall-ioek 
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tbat  yielded  from  3  to  6  ounces  per  cord.  At  tbe  mine  it  waa  estimated 
that  tbere  were  at  least  250  cords  of  waste  or  wall-rock  in  the  dump  pile. 
Daring  tbe  winter,  Mr.  Cooper  Smith,  the  mining  foreman,  intends  sink- 
ing the  main  shaft  100  feet  deeper,  making  it  240  feet  in  depth,  and  then 
drifting  north  450  feet  to  the  boundary  shaft,  making  a  stope  of  ground 
100  feet  in  depth  and  450  feet  in  length.  Two  whim-bouses  have  been 
built  during  the  past  season.  The  excellence  and  durability  of  the  work 
on  the  surface,  combined  with  the  safety  and  neatness  with  which  tbe 
mine  is  timbered,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mine  is  being  opened, 
are  very  flattering  to  the  skill  of  the  managers.  This  company  intend 
to  pat  up  a  mill  of  their  own  next  year,  which  is  to  be  located  in  Iowa 
Golch,  and  driven  by  water-power. 

Adjoining  this,  on  the  north,  Messrs.  Breece  &  Go.  are  working  their 
mine.  The  main  shaft,  130  feet  in  depth,  carries  a  crevice  of  pay-ore 
6  or  8  inches  in  width.  In  the  drift  running  south,  18  feet  from  the  shaft, 
is  a  crevice  of  pay-ore  from  6  to  10  inches  in  width.  In  the  breast  of  the 
diifb  running  north  there  was,  in  November,  an  inch  of  rich  gold-ore. 
In  this  mine  the  gold  is  found  in  pockets  that  yield  from  5  up  to  1,000 
oances. 

East  of  the  Printer  Boy  Mr.  John  Hoover  discovered  a  lode  the  last 
Bommer,  which  he  christened  the  American  Flag.  The  first  ore  treated 
gave  a  yield  of  8  ounces  per  cord.  In  the  bottom,  58  feet  from  the  sur- 
fiice,  the  crevice  has  split.  On  the  foot- wall  the  pay  is  4  or  5  inches  in 
width)  and  about  the  same  on  the  hanging-wall,  a  horse,  4  feet  in  width, 
being  between  the  pay-streaks. 

The  Five-Twenty,  Printer  Boy,  and  American  Flag,  and  Berry  Tunnel 
lodes  are  in  granite,  as  also  is  the  western  wall  of  the  Pilot.  Overlying 
the  granite,  about  50  feet  from  this  wall,  is  a  stratum  of  limestone.  From 
here  to  the  Mosquito  Eange  this  limestone  overlies  the  whole  country, 
with  here  and  there  ledges  of  schist  and  granite  breaking  through  it. 

Probably  next  to  the  Printer  Boy  in  richness  is  the  Berry  Tunnel  lode, 
owned  by  Captain  S.  D.  Breece.  A  tunnel  100  feet  in  length  has  been 
driven  on  the  vein,  the  breast  of  which  is  40  feet  from  the  surface.  Work 
has  been  suspended  for  several  years,  no  attempt  having  been  made  until 
within  the  past  year  to  introduce  a  process  for  reducing  the  sulphuret- 
eresof  this  locality.    Careful  assays  show  that  this  ore  contains  a  large 

rentage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.    The  tunnel  is  now  badly  caved 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  lode,  to  the  westward,  the  limestone 
Bakes  it  appearance. 

The  Pilot  is  now  opened  by  the  main  shaft  and  three  levels,  50  feet  of 
stoping  ground  being  between  each  two  of  them,  and  between  the  first 
and  the  surface.  About  20  tons  of  rich  gold-ore  have  been  beneficiated, 
and  much  galena  is  out  awaiting  the  erection  of  reduction-works. 

From  Park  County,  I  have  only  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
new  silver  discoveries  on  Mounts  Lincoln  and  Bross.  They  were  first 
discovered  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  the  extraordinary  rich- 
Bess  of  the  ores  soon  raised  a  great  excitement.  Many  prospectors 
hastened  to  the  scene,  and  the  location  of  an  immense  number  of  claims 
was  the  consequence.  The  ore  occurs  in  limestone,  which  here  covers 
the  .whole  country,  evidently  in  deposits,  not  veins.  Xot  many  develop- 
ments have  been  made,  the  time  of  the  miners  having  priucix)ally  been 
:  qient  in  prospecting. 

On  Mount  Bross  the  Moose,  own^d  by  Myers,  Plummer  &  Dudley,  is 

epened  on  the  surface  about  400  feet  in  length,  and  in  depth  about  20 

Jfaet    The  vein  is  about  2  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  averages,  by  assay,  $4G0 

ton.    The  company  were  preparing  to  ship  30  tons  of  ore  to  Swan- 
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sea,  Wales,  in  November;  cost  of  shipment  will  not  exceed  870  per  ton. 
This  company  also  own  the  Dwight,  which  is  developed  similarly  to  the 
above,  and  contains  about  the  same  grade  of  ores.  Ten  tops  ^m  this 
will  be  shipped,  making  40  tons  in  all.  The  Fairview,  owned  by  Myers 
&  Piummer,  has  been  traced  several  hundred  feet.  The  depth  is  10  teet, 
which  shows  two  veins,  one  of  galena  2  feet  wide,  and  the  other  of  honey- 
comb quartz  18  inches  wide.  The  latter  prospects  well  in  gold,  lie 
Tar  Heels,  owned  by  Burroughs  &  Co.,  though  only  sunk  6  feet,  assajs 
$800  per  ton.  The  Park  Pool  Association  owns  numerous  veins  on  both 
mountains,  all  of  which  contain  good  ore.  This  association  was  organ- 
ized by  Judge  Stevens.  Messrs.  Safford,  Sykes  &  Co.  own  four  on 
Mount  Lincoln;  one  of  them,  the  Muskox,  contains  ore  equal  to  any  yet 
found;  two  assays  recently  made  by  Professor  Schirmer  are  reported  as 
yielding  $473.80  and  $1,326.50.  A.  M.  Janes  owns  seven  veins  on  Moimt 
Lincoln,  two  on  Mount  Bross,  and  three  near  the  head  of  Blaekskin 
Gulch,  which  assays  up  to  $700  per  ton. 

The  discovenes  have  been  pre-empted  as  "lodes,"  "ten-acre  lots^^ 
"one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,"  and  "fifteen  hundred  feet  square,''  tbofl 
showing  that  nobody  is  certain  in  which  form  the  mineral  bodies  occor. 
Mr.  Stevens,  I  am  informed,  started  the  "acre"  method,  and  called  it 
"  iilacer-ground." 

The  advantages  of  the  district  are  an  abundance  of  wood,  coal,  water, 
bay,  and  hardy  gi^ains  and  vegetables.  Hay  is  delivered  near  the  mines 
at  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  and  could  bo  contracted  for  $15,  less  thsa 
half  the  Central  price.  The  South  Park  is  an  extensive  and  natural  hay 
country.  Vegetables  are  cheap,  brought  in  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Park.  The  coal  mines  on  George  Licner's  ranch,  ten  mUes  easterly  from 
Fairplay,  are  spoken  of  as  excellent  in  quality  and  especially  valuaUd 
to  coke.  Qiiartzville,  one  mile  southwest  from  Montgomery,  at  the  base 
of  the  ran4;e,  is  to  be  the  supply-point  to  the  mines,  from  which  a  wagon- 
road  will  extend  to  the  workings.  The  place  selected  for  the  reduction- 
works  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Quartz  Gulch  and  the  Platte  River,  where 
another  town  is  probable.  In  November  there  were  not  more  than  6 
inches  of  snow,  while  there  was  a  foot  or  more  at  Montgomery,  and  18 
inches  at  J>reckinridge;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  exceptional.  Usually 
towns  in  that  section,  close  up  under  the  range,  are  accessible  at  aU 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Moose  Company  intend  to  prosecute  their  work  through  the 
winter.  They  have  commenced  to  tunnel  the  mountain  about  800  feet 
below  the  lode,  and  anticipate  no  inconvenience  from  wintry  weather, 
and,  indeed,  the  difliculties  of  mining  in  the  high  altitudes  are  not  .as 
great  as  poimlarly  supposed,  providing  the  mines  are  inclosed.  It  is  a 
common  remark  among  miners  that  they  prefer  the  cooler  and  more 
even  tein])erature  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  sometimes  hot  and 
sometimes  cold  climate  of  the  valleys. 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  rush  to  the  new  mines  early  in  the 
spring,  and  no  doubt  much  litigation  will  result  from  the  mixed  methods 
of  location. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

WTOHIHG. 

• 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  extensive  coal  field  of  Wyoming, 
"Without  giving  any  detailed  description  of  the  mines.  Since  then  the 
bosiness  of  coal-mining  along  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions,  and  the  lately-developed  base-metal*  mines  of 
XJtab  render  tbe  existence  of  mineral  coal  in  that  region  so  important 
for  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  the  ores,  that  I  have  considered  it 
my  duty  to  examine  this  subject  closely.  My  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers, 
who  was  charged  to  make  the  field-examinations,  was  freely  assisted  in 
his  endeavors  by  the  superintendents  of  the  two  principal  coal-mining 
companies,  Mr.  Thomas  Wardell,  of  Bock  Springs,  and  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Beuel,  of  Evanston. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  many  localities,  from  a  point  100  miles  west 
of  Cheyenne,  to  Echo  Caiion  in  Utah.  Three  coal-beds  have  been  princi- 
pally worked,  at  Carbon,  at  llock  Springs,  and  at  Evanston.  The  geo- 
logical horizon  of  these  beds  in  relation  to  each  other  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  but  from  the  general  westerly  dip  of  the  strata, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Carbon  coal  is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  the 
Evanston  bed  the  highest.  A  still  lower  one  has  lately  been  opened, 
immediately  at  the.  western  slope  of  the  Black  Hills.  When  the  local 
distarbances,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  shall  have  been  better 
studied  than  is  at  present  the  case,  this  order  of  superposition  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  different. 

The  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  which  has  the  contract  to 
supply  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  works  mines  at  all  three  of  the 
above-named  points,  and  the  Bocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
which  supplies  the  Central  Pacific  road,  works  the  same  bed  in  three 
different  places  at  Evanston. 

The  Carbon  seam,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  is 
opened  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  railroad-track  by  a  shaft  70  feet 
deep.  Like  all  the  Wyoming  coals,  this  coal  is  a  lignite,  but  very  com- 
pact, and  full  of  resinous  matter,  which* being  finely  distributed  through- 
out the  bed,  is  also  often  found  in  translucent  patches  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  amber.  Before  November  of  last  y^ar  this  coal  was  ex- 
tensively mined,  but  the  unfortunate  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  bed 
at  that  time  has  closed  the  mine.  Spontaneous  combustion  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  stop  it  speedily.  It  was  finally  extinguished,  after  the  pillars  had 
been  burned  out,  by  the  ca%ing  of  the  overlying  strata.  The  coal  is  8  to  10 
feet  thick,  and  the  mine  was  being  re-opened  in  the  summer,  and  has, 
no  doubt,  resumed  active  operations  by  this  time.  The  coal  is  found  to 
be  the  best  for  gas  purposes  west  of  the  jMissouri.  The  following  analy- 
sis of  the  coal  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Wardell:  water,  6.80 j  ash,  8.00; 
volatile,  35.48 ;  fixed  carbon,  49.72. 

Bock  Springs  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Bitter  Creek  desert.  The  cofil 
mines  are  about  a  mile  east  of  the  station,  and  close  to  the  track.  A 
little  village  has  sprung  up  here,  most  of  the  houses  being  owned  by 
the  company,  and  inhabited  by  Jhe  miners.  There  is  no  sweet  water  in 
the  vicinity,  and  for  domestic  purposes  it  is  therefore  brought  by  rail 
firom  Green  Biver,  fourteen  miles  farther  west.     There  is,  however,  a 
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sulphur-spring  about  a  mile  from  the  mines.  The  valley  of  Bitter  Creek, 
a  dry  stream  in  the  summer,  is  here  entirely  underlaid  by  a  seam  of 
coal  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  a  smaller  one  of  about  1  foot  above  it.  To- 
ward  the  east  the  same  seams  appear  in  a  small  hill  of  8  or  10  acres, 
some  150  feet  above  the  valley.  AM  around  this  hill  the  coal  is  exposed 
to  view,  except  in  a  narrow  strip  of  about  200  feet  in  width,  where  the 
bed  connects  with  the  portion  running -under  the  valley.  The  strike  of 
the  rocks  is  here  nearly  north  and  south,  the  dip  5^  to  S^  slightly  south 
of  west.  At  present  coal  is  only  extracted  from  the  hill  by  pillar-work, 
but  an  incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  same  bed,  close  to  and  under  the 
railroad-track,  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  hill.  The  mouth  of  this  in* 
cline  is  intended  to  be  the  point  to  which  the  coal  from  under,  the  val- 
ley, and  that  from  under  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  to  be  brought,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  same  engine. 

The  Rock  Springs  coal  is  very  firm,  and  full  of  resinous  matter.  It 
leaves  very  little  ash,  and  does  not  fall  so  easily  to  pieces,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  as  other  Wyoming  coals.  It  is  a  good  gas-coal,  and  well  fitted 
for  steam  purposes,  and  for  use  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  For  the 
blast-furnace  it  is  not  applicable,  as  it  does  not  coke,  and  splits  up  into 
small  angular  fragments  on  exposure  to  the  heat.  The  daily  supply 
from  the  mines  is  about  fifteen  car-loads, or  150  tons;  but  in  winter diis 
production  is  increased  to  200  tons  a  day.  The  floor  of  this  bed  is  ft 
coarse  white  sandstone,  on  which  lie  8  to  9  feet  of  very  clean  coaL 
Next  comes  a  seam  of  slate,  from  1  to  3  inches  thick,  and  above  this  are 
from  3  to  3^  feet  of  coal,  overlaid  b^'  an  arenaceous  shale.  The  coal  is 
only  removed  up  to  the  band  of  slate,  which,  together  with  the  ooal 
above  it,  furnishes  a  very  good  roof.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  givei: 
water,  7.00 ;  ash,  1.73 ;  volatile,  36.81 ;  fixed  carbon,  54.40. 

At  Evanston  the  coal-bed  now  worked  measures  at  least  22  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  middle  mine  of  the  liocky  Mountain  Coal  Com- 
pany the  thickness  of  the  vein  is  even  20  feet.  The  mines  are  three 
miles  northwest  of  Evanston,  in  Bear  River  Valley.  The  bed  shows,  ia 
the  diilereut  inclines  sunk  upon  it,  a  dip  of  from  20^  to  26^  northeast. 
Commencing  from  below,  the  strata  exposed  in  the  Wyoming  Coal(;om- 
l)any's  mine  show  the  following  order  and  thickness : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Soft  shale ^ 4  0 

Indurated  calcareous  clay 4  6 

Calcareous  and  argillaceous  spherosiderite 0  8 

Indurated  calcareous  clay 4  6 

Coal 0  4 

Argillaceous  limestone 2  0 

Slate,  with  thin  seams  of  coal '  3  0 

Coal,  with  9  inches  slate  in  the  middle  of  the  bed 4.  0 

Shale  and  slate 10  0 

Dark  bituminous  fire-clay 5  0 

Slate,  with  coal-seams  and  impressions  of  leaves 2  0 

Coal 8  0 

Hard  coal 0  3 

Coal 0  4 

Slate 0  3 

Coal 2  0 

Slate 0  5 

Coal A, 2  0 

Slate 0 

Coal 8 
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Feet.  Inohes. 

Blate : 0  4 

Corf 0  10 

Sandstone 1  0 

Shale 4  6 

The  incline  in  this  mine  is  850  feet  long.  Galleries  are  driven  both 
'ways,  at  150  feet  below  the  snrface,  and  again  192  feet  below  this  point. 
The  upper  one  was,  in  the  summer,  driven  in  on  a  level  600  feet  to  the 
northwest,  and  450  feet  to  the  southeast.  From  the  galleries,  oblique 
ascending  gangways  are  driven  on  the  upper  side  every  50  feet,  and  from 
these  the  chambers  start  right  and  left,  the  breasts  being  '20  feet,  and 
the  pillars  18  feet  wide.  Ventilation  is  as  yet  satisfactorily  maintained 
1>y  a  small  furnace  in  the  mine.  The  pump  is  in  the  bottom  5f  the  mine, 
and  the  steam  is  conducted  to  it  from  above. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  Company  has  opened  the  bed  on  the  same  hill 
lyy  three  inclines,  from  the  middle  one  of  which  all  the  coal  was  raised 
in  the  summer,  the  others  being  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  work.  It 
■^ras  expected  that  by  January  1, 1872,  the  machinery  on  all  three  inclines 
^onld  be  in  running  order.  Their  combined  capacity  will  be  1,000  tons 
per  day.  On  the  middle  mine  the  company  have  erected  an  excellent 
60  horse-power  hoisting-engine,  built  by  Booth  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
^th  which  they  hoist  ten  cars  at  a  time.  (The  incline  is  straight  to  a 
depth  of  270  feet,  where  a  fauJt  in  the  vein  was  encountered,  letting 
down  the  coal  abruptly  8  feet.  A  slight  curve  in  the  incline  was  here 
necessary,  from  which  it  is  sunk  again  in  a  straight  line  to  a  total  depth 
ftom  the  surface  of  48G  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  variation 
In  the  size  of  the  working  chambers  and  pillars,  this  mine  is  worked  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company.  The  lower 
aeam,  which  is  alone  taken  out  at  present,  as  in  the  Wyoming  Com- 
]any's  mine,  is  here  0^  feet  thick  instead  of  8  feet,  as  above  given  in 
^ihe  enumeration  of  the  strata.  The  coal  and  slate  above  make  a  firm 
soof,  if  the  chambers  are  not  over  18  feet  wide.  It  is  intended  to  mine 
in  the  future  workings  the  upper  8-foot  bed.  For  this  purpose  one  side- 
C^6ry  has  been  run  obliquely  across  the  coal-bed  on  the  lower  side  of  a 
3Biain  gangway  until  it  struck  the  roof  of  the  upper  seam.  The  sand- 
Mcme  roof  seems  to  be  sufficiently  strong.  This  mine  delivered  150  tons 
Serday. 

The  northern  incline  was  in  120  feet,  and  two  gangways  were  started 
Asm  it  85  feet  from  the  surface.  The  coal-bed  is  here  also  26  feet  thick. 
Machinery  for  this  mine  was  on  the  ground,  and  soon  to  be  erected. 

The  incline  on  the  southern  mine,  nearest  to  that  of  the  Wyoming 
Coal  Company,  was  down  386  feet,  and  two  sets  of  levels  were  dnven  in 
^i|^t  and  left  for  some  distance.  The  mine  was,  however,  not  worked 
^6t,  the  engine  not  being  in  position.  The  work  in  all  these  mines  has 
veen  done  very  neatly  and  accurately.  On  January  1, 1872,  the  depth 
^  the  three  inclines  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company's  property  was 
deported  to  me  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Deuel,  as  follows  ?  No.  1,  386 
*et;  No.  2,  512  feet ;  No.  3,  290  feet 

The  Bocky  Mountain  Company  employs  mostly  Chinese,  a  sufficient 
>nimber  of  English  and  American  miners  being  only  retained  to  train 
Hie  former.  The  Wyoming  Company  employs  English,  Scotch,  and 
JUnerican  miners  at  Evanston,  and  Scandinavians  at  Bock  Springs. 
"Whges  vary  from  $1.50  to  $2.50,  with  board.  The  Evanston  coal  is 
imuj  and  exhibits  almost  no  stratification,  while  cross-seams  are  ex- 
Imnely  numerous,  so  that  undercutting  is  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage, 
tod  the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of  slack  is  the  consequence,  which 

H.  Ex.  211 ^24 
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is  filled  in  on  the  lower  side  of  the  main  gangways  so  as  to  level  t 
13ie  coal,  and  eapecially  the  slates,  contaioutg  .diuqIi  iroa  pyrites, 
the  Iayei-8  of  slack  orten  being  &0111  i  to  £>. feet  thick,  there  is  j 
danger  of  siiontaneoas  combaation  ^  and  the  Wyomiag  Compan, 
tends,  therefore,  to  hoist  in  fatare  the  greater  part  of  the  small  coal 
bam  it  on  the  snrface. 

The  Eranaton  coal  analyzes,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warde 
follows:  water,  8.58;  aah,6.30;  volatile  matter,  35.23;  carbon,  49.9 

The  following  are  tabular  atatements  of  the  coal  mined  and  sbi 
by  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  and  by  the  Kooky  M< 
ain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  since  the  mines  were  atarted : 
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nent  of.  coal  mined  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company j 
Bvanston  mines^  Wyoming  Territory^  in  the  years  1869, 1870,  1871, 
I  thefirnt  quarter  of  1872. 

1869  and  1870. 

Tons. 

cL  from  October  24  to  December  31 ,  1869 2, 473 

i  from  January  1, 1870,  to  December  31, 1870 18, 187 

1871. 

Net  tons. 

My 4, 655 

lary  .    6,871/^ 

h 6,726 

4,212H 

1,210^ 

2,179^ 

3,317j* 

ist 3, 859^ 

mber 5,483 

)er .' 6, 043^1 

mber 4, 49* 

nber 5, 80i 

Total 63,869iJ 


1872. 

Tons. 

1  in  January 8, 481 J^ 

1  in  February 7, 596M 

linMarch 8,856}| 

?  Seminole  mines. — At  various  times  during  the  last  year  accounts 
ed  me  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
aole  Mountains,  situated  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Steele, 
lest  and  most  reliable  account  of  this  discovery  and  a  description 
>  mines  has  l>een  furnished  by  a  letter  of  General  Morrow,  of  Fort 
3,  to  Dr.  Silas  Reed,  the  surveyor-general  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
pears  from  this  letter,  that  as  early  as  1869  silver  mines  were  dis- 
ed  in  the  Seminole  Mountains  by  three  miners,  who  were  all  sub- 
tntly  killed  by  Indians.  They  were  met.  on  their  return  from  their 
very  by  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Young,  with  a  detachment  of.  soldiers, 
^ave  him  some  specimens.  "I^ese  sampled  gave  by  assay  the  extraor- 
ily  high  yield  of  $2,000  in  silver  per  ton.  In  consequence  of  this 
ty  was  organized  last  June  by  General  L.  P.  Bradley  and  Captain 
las  B.  Deweese,  to  explore  the  Seminole  Mouutaips  for  the  silver 
i  from  which  the  samples  had  been  brought  to  the  post.  The  mines 
not  found,  but  gold-bearing  veins  were  discovered  instead.  Gen- 
^orrow  describes  the  Seminole  Mouniains  and  the  gold-veins  as 
rs: 

chain  of  monntains  of  which  the  Seminole  Range  is  a  section  has  its  rise  about 
rty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  neftr  North  Park,  in  Colorado,  and  runs  in  a  north- 
irection  to  Fort  Fetterman,  inhere  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  then  trends 
)  north  of  west  until  it  meets  the  Wind  River  Range  near  South  Pass, 
n  North  Park  to  Fort  Fetterman,  and  thence  to  the  point  where  the  North  Platt« 
br^iks  through,  making  a  grand  oafk^n,  the  range  is  known  as  the  Black  HillSi 


i 
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• 

West  of  the  Platte  Cafion  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Seminole  Range,  which  it  retains 
^QDtll  it  unites  with  the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  a  little  east  of  the  one  hnndred  and 
ei^th  meridian  line. 

The  mines  are  sitnated  in  the  Seminole  Mountains,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the 
Platte. 

Geologically  these  mountains  belong  to  the  igneous  or  metamorphic  period,  as  is 
shown  by  the  character  of  their  mineral-bearing  rock,  as  contrasted  with  the  Buccesuoo 
of  later  strata  reclining  against  their  sides.  The  highest  peak,  Bradley's  Monntain,  is 
9,500  feet  high,  as  determmed  by  an  aneroid  barometer ;  but  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
range  is  thought  to  be  something  less  than  8,000  feet.  The  average  width  of  the  range 
is  about  three  miles. 

he  character  of  the  mountain-rock  indicates  that  it  has  come  up  from  a  great  depth, 
being  highly  metamorphosed ;  but  the  slopes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  precipitous,  luid  there 
is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  which  does  not 
admit  of  roads  being  built  without  much  labor  or  expense. 

The  mines,  as  before  stated,  are  located  eight  miles  west  of  the  Platte,  in  a  group  or 
cluster  of  elevations,  of  which  Bradley's  Mountain  is  the  highest  by  nearly  a  tnonsand 
feet.  The  principal  deposits  thus  far  found  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  single  elevatioo, 
known  in  the  district  as  Gold  Peak.        •♦#«#•♦• 

The  country  has  been  imperfectly  prospected,  and  it  may  be  that  hereafter  the  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver  will  be  found  to  have  a  more  extensive  range  than  at  preseDt 
ascertained.  Many  claims,  perhaps  one  hui^dred,  have  been  located,  but  the  truefissore- 
veins  do  not  exceed  a  dozen  or  fifteen. 

The  Ernest,  the  M'ammoth,  the  Break  of  Day,  the  Jesse  Murdock,  the  Slattery,  the 
Edward  Everett,  and  several  other  mines,  have  well-defined  quartz-veins  thnrafi^ 
which  gold  is  disseminated  in  large  proportions.  On  these  and  some  other  claims  tbe 
work  of  sinking  shafts  and  running  tnnn*)ls  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly.  In  all  of 
the  above-named  locations  free  gold  is  found. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  pei'sons  that  the  various  fissure-veins  in  this  district 
are  **  spurs''  from  the  Ernest  lode.  In  this  view  I  do  not  concur,  for  t\v'o  reasons:  first, 
because  the  strike  of  the  several  veins  of  fissures  does  not  coucur  in  direction ;  secondly, 
becanse  the  vein-matter  of  the  several  veins  is  not  by  any  means  the  same. 

In  some  instances  rich  copper-colored  quartz  largely  predominates;  in  others, tbe 
quartz  is  deeply  discolored  by  protoxide  of  iron.  Again,  in  some  of  the  veins  the  quartz 
ia  almost  a  pure  white,  while  in  others  it  is  greatly  decomposed.  If  anything  mj*y  be 
inferred  from  the  di[)  of  the  several  fissures,  this  may  also  bo  urged  against  the  theory 
of  a  singlo-lisHuro  formation,  for  I  observe^l  that  the  dip  varies  in  the  several  mioes 
from  iilmost  a  vertical  to  a  slope  of  a  few  degrees.  The  dip  is  not  the  same  in  any 
two  veins. 

I  regard  it  as  quite  certain  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  true  fissure-veins  in  tbe 
district  already  developed;  antl  that  others  will  be  found  hereafter  I  have  no  reasoa  to 
doubt. 

I  ought  to  add  here  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ledges  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
axis  of  the  uioiintain.  A  true  fiHSure-vein  hjis  never  been  known  to  give  out,  though 
it  may  ''  pinch  "  or  be  "  fanlte<l  f  and  hence  the  only  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this 
district,  is  as  to  the  cinality  of  the  ores. 

On  this  subject  all  that  can  be  stated  is,  that  numerous  assays  of  the  ores  have  bei?n 
made  in  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lak<\  and  in  every  instance  a  very  large  percentage 
of  gold  is  reported.  In  several  instances  tho  ores  have  gone  as  high  as  8KH)to  the  ton. 
and  in  one  instance  an  assay  made  at  the  oflice  of  D.  Buel  «fc  Co.,  Salt  Lake,  showed 
^•250  to  the  ton,  iis  reported  to  the  writer  by  Colonel  Buel. 

In  many  of  the  claims  the  vein-matter  is  decomposed  quartz,  with  suli)huret8  of  iron 
and  copper. 

The  country-rock  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  veins  is  described 
by  Geneml  3Iorrow  as  micaceous  slate  and  gneiss* 

T/ie  Sweetwater  mines. — These  mines  have  been  worked  during  the 
year  as  well  as  tbe  limited  capital  here  invested  would  permit.  Bnt 
lately  an  Englisb  company  is  reported  to  have  bought  a  twotbirds  inter- 
est in  tbe  Cariso  lode,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  Wild  Irishman.  They  are 
said  to  contemplate  very  extensive  mining  operations;  and  all  the  "other 
mine-owners  look  forward,  of  course,  with  great  interest  to  tbe  develop- 
ments to  be  made. 

Surveyor-General  Reed,  who  visited  the  Sweetwater  gold  mines  in 
August,  1871,  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe  mines  and  the  work 
going  on  at  that  time: 

One  of  the  best  lodes  or  mineral  belts  in  the  South  Pass  district  commeneee  within 
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a  few  hnndredfl  yards  of  Sonth  Pass  City,  and  bears  off  to  the  northeast.    I  will  mention 
Bome  of  the  principal  mines  upon  it. 

The  YoaDgr  America  mine  is  the  first  one  of  note,  only  300  or  400  yards  north  of  the 
village,  and  is  sitaated  west  of  the  Cariso  Gulch,  whicn  was  found  so  rich  in  placer 
sold.  It  is  owned  by  an  Ohio  company,  A.  G.  Sneath,  superintendent.  There  are  two 
Shafts  about  80  feet  deep,  where  the  vein  is  about  2  feet  wide.  The  strike  of  the  vein 
is  north  B6P  east,  the  lode  nerpendicalar.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  worth  $40  to  §45  per 
ton  of  quartz,  which  is  a  wnitish  blue,  and  carries  free  gold.  This  company  had  a  tine 
mill  of  ten  stamps  and  a  20  hor8e-X>ower,  which  I  saw  in  ruins  from  fire,  iu  Hermit  Gulch, 
half  a  mile  distant.  There  is  an  engine,  and  good  building  over  the  shaft,  for  hoisting 
and  pumping. 

The  Cariso  lode  'is  situated  uiK>n  the  hill,  east  of  the  Cariso  Gulch,  about  half  a  ' 
mile  fnan  South  Pass  City  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mine  just  described.  Some 
■oppose  it  to  be  on  the  same  lode  as  the  Young  America,  but  its  strike  is  north'OO^ 
east.  It  was  the  first-discovered  lode  in  the  district,  by  H.  S.  Beedall,  in  18G7.  The 
party  was  soon  attacked  by  Indians,  and  three  killed.  In  the  winter  following  the 
mining  was  resumed,  and  from  the  croppings  of  the  lode,  which  they  crushed  in  a 
band^mortar,  $1,600  in  free  gold  was  obtained,  and  they  washed  out  $7,000  more 
from  the  ddfris  in  the  gulch  below  the  vein.  The  main  shaft  is  about  210  feet 
deep,  and  worked  by  an  engine.  Their  stamp-mill  is  on  Willow  Creek,  and  run  by 
water-power. 

The  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  has  worked  the  mine  with  considerable  skill  and 
industry,  and  has  made  it  pay  its  way,  even  to  the  building  of  a  stamp-mill  and  engine- 
house,  and  placing  an  engme  iu  it.  lie  visited  London  this  summer,  by  the  invitation 
of  some  capitalists,  who  have  purchased.two-thirds  iuterest.I  am  informed,  for  $100,000, 
and  it  will  now  be  worked  with  that  energy  and  skill  which  will  probably  result  in 
greatly  enhancing  the  reputation  of  this  imi)ortant  mining  district. 

The  vein-stone,  which  had  been  thrown  away,  and  which  was  found  to  contain  $70 
per  ton  in  gold,  will  now  be  made  to  impart  its  treasure.  It  holds  about  $15  per  ton 
of  free  gold  in  mechanical  combination,  and  the  remaining  $55  per  ton  is  probably  iu 
the  state  of  sulphuret  or  other  chemical  condition,  and  will  have  to  be  extracted  by 
other  methods. 

The  length  of  the  lode  is  understood  to  bo  3,000  feet,  with  the  discovery  shaft  near 
the  center:  but  some  of  thisdistanpe  is  yet  owned  by  individual  parties,  in  200-feet 
elaims,  and  thus  there  are  other  shafts  than  the  one  the  engine  is  on.  Several  levels 
have  been  run  out  from  the  shaft.  The  dip  of  the  lode  is  75^  southeast.  The  average 
width  of  ore-streak  is  3  feet,  between  well-defined  walls  of  homblendic  gneiss.  The 
yield  of  the  mine  per  month  is  about  $5,000  or  $6,000,  the  capacity  of  the  water  stamp- 
mill  allowing  only  about  this  much.  An  analysis  of  the  blue  sulphuret  of  iron  by  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Son,  London,  gives  3  ounces  and  18  pennyweights  of  fine  gold  to  2,000 
pounds  of  rock. 

The  Wild  Irishman  is  supposed  to  be  on  an  extension  of  the  Cariso  lode,  upon  the 
crest  of  the  same  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  northeast.  The  main  shaft  is  78  feet 
deep.'  The  vein  is  about  the  same  width,  and  the  quartz  yields  nearly  the  same  per 
ton  as  the  Cariso.  It  is  owned  by  the  London  company  before  referred  to,  1,000  feet 
on  lode ;  and  I  am  just  now  informed,  while  writing,  that  this  is  the  company  that  pur- 
chased two-thirds  of  the  Cariso  mine  from  Mr.  Koberts,  and  will  now  work  both  of 
these  lodes  with  all  the  necessary  energy  and  capital. 

Mr.  Rickard,  the  superintendent  and  part  owner  of  both  mines,  I  am  informed,  will 

enlarge  his  operations  upon,  the  most  approved  scale  of  mining,  and  will  doubtless 

erect  a  steam  stamp-mill  in  Hermit  Gulch,  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  ho  is  running 

to  the  WUd  Irishman  shaft,  as  the  watei>mill  of  the  Cariso  will  not  be  able  to  crush 

-  half  the  mineral  rock  of  both  mines.    They  also  own  the  Duncan  lode,  near  by. 

The  Buckeye  Boy  is  300  or  400  yards  east  of  the  Wild  Irishman,  at  a  point  of  hill  on 
Hermit  Gulch.  A  shaft  is  sunk,  and  some  drifting  done,  the  material  from  which  in- 
dicates a  fine  vein  when  fully  prospected,  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  stratum  of  gray  talcose  slate  before  mentioned.  Two  industrious  miners  were  the 
owners,  and  were  at  work  upon  it. 

The  Carrie  Shields  lode,  situated  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Sonth  Pass  City,  on 
the  north  side  of  Willow  Creek,  is  owned  by  W.  C.  Ervin,  of  Sonth  Pass  City,  to  the 
extent  of  1,000  feet  on  the  vein.  The  strike  is  northeast,  shaft  90  feet,  width  of  vein 
S  to  6  feet.    The  ore  yields  from  $15  to  $37  per  ton  by  ordinary  stamp  process. 

I  descended  into  the  shaft  and  found  the  vein  well  defined,  a  good  qualitv  of  quartz, 
and  I  procured  some  of  the  decomposed  selvage  of  the  vein,  which  I  found  quite  rich 
in  gola,  as  shown  by  washing.  I  also  saw  free  gold  in  the  quartz,  and  have  no  doubt 
it  in  a  valuable  mine.  A  short  tunnel  run  in  from  the  gulch  would  intersect  the  vein 
about  300  feet  below  the  surface  at  shaft.  The  owner  is  not  working  the  mine  this 
season,  and  offers  it  to  capitalists  for  $10,000. 

There  are  numerous  other  discoveries  of  gold- veins  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Pass 
City,  with  shafts  ranging  from  20  to  50  feet  deep ;  but  as  no  work  is  being  done  on  them 
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now,  not  mnch  conid  be  learned  of  tbeir  yield  i>or  ton.  These  are  the  Robert  Emmett, 
Ndlic  Morgan,  Golden  Oate,  Garden  City,  General  Grant,  Anstin  City,  &c.  Messrs. 
Thompson  &.  Kirabrough  have  a  prospect  named  the  Tennessee,  which,  Judging  from 
tbc  specimens  shown  mc,  pniiniscs  well. 

The  Mary  Ellen  lode  has  yielded  some  very  rich  ore  in  the  cropplngs,  dip  45°  north. 
The  hanging-wall  consists  of  slates,  the  foot-wall  of  syenite.  Some  of  the  ore  is  n- 
portc<l  to  have  yielded  as  high  as  $104  per  ton,  owing,  no  donbt,  to  its  contact  with 
the  syenite. 

The  Bamabn,  owned  by  Foster  &  Co.,  shows  a  fair  yield  of  ore,  vein  4  to  6  feet  wide. 
It  is  not  worked  this  season. 

Atlantic  City,  fonr  miles  northeast  of  South  Pass  City,  is  situated  on  Rock  Creek, 
in  the  midst  of  valuable  mines,  and,  like  South  Pass  City,  has  not  the  population  tlmk 
its  advantages  and  capacity  warrant.  Tlio  gulch  digf^ngs  in  its  vicinity  yield  laigely 
in  gold,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  interferes  greatly  with  their  proper  success.  In  thi 
bed  of  l^)ck  Creek,  btJow  the  village,  as  high  as  $100  in  gold  per  day,  for  each  good 
band,  has  been  obtained.  Upon  the  north  fork  of  Smith's  Gulch,  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lu<Te,  now  placer  diggiuj^s  were  found  this  season,  which  they  name<l  Promise  Gulch. 
I  tonnd  thirty  or  forty  miners  at  work  in  them,  and  they  averageil  an  ounce  a  day  (§16) 
to  each  nian,\vith  only  the  water  of  a  small  spring,  w-hieh  they  used  over  time  and 
again.  Water  hns  since  been  brought  by  race  several  miles,  and  they  now  predict  that 
they  will  obtain  $75,000  next  season  from  this  gulch. 

Wolf  Tone  hKlo  is  situated  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  the  vein  crossing  under 
Rock  Creek  Branch.  It  was  discovered  by  the  gulch  miners  working  in  this  creek  for 
placer  gold  down  to  the  bed-rock,  and  who  tnere  found  the  vein,  which  is  2  fert 
wide,  the  quartz  yielding  $40  per  ton.  Messrs.  John  Folger,  Hughes,  and  Brennanown 
1,500  feet  on  the  vein,  which  crosses  the  ci'eek,  and  is  expected  to  become  a  valuable 
mine. 

The  Buckeye  State  mine  is  situated  on  the  ridge  northwest  of  the  village,  one-half 
to  thrce-quaiters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  is  owned  by  Dr.  F.  U.  Harrison,  Edward  Lawn, 
John  McCollum,  James  Forrest,  John  McTurk,  and  others,  to  the  extent  of  3.000  feet  on 
the  lode.  It  is  a  good  paying  mine,  and  worked  with  skill  and  economy,  bnt  not  to 
the  extent  it  might  be  with  a  larger  mill  accommodation.  Most  of  the  owuerH  work  in 
it  themselves^  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  were  employed  at  $4  each  per  day  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  it.  The  main  ore  pump-shafl-  is  140  fe<>t  deex>,  and  vertical,  but  cato 
the  lode  at  80  feet  in  depth.  There  are  only  90  feet  of  drifts  on  the  hxle,  50  feet  west 
ami  40  feet  east.  Tlio  width  of  vein  is  2^  to  7  feet,  averaging  about  4  fe<*t :  the  strike 
of  the  lode  north  A(P  eiist,  dip  (10^  northwest.  They  have  an  engine  of  *20  hor8«>-power, 
and  lO-stanip  mill.  The  quartz  yields  $30  per  ton.  The  product,  as  now  worked,  ii 
from  $50,000  to  $(K),000  per  annum. 

The  Soles  and  Perkins  lode,  owned  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Menifee,  Ralston,  Taylor,  an^l 
Logati,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  vrry  good  mine,  but  \vork  is  now  su8pende«l  uutil 
an  engine  and  pump  can  be  procured.  The  shaft  is  95  feet,  on  dip  of  vein  ;  strike  of 
vein,  east ;  vein,  3  to  4  feet  wide.  It  requires  capital  to  iurni^h  engine  for  mine  aud 
stamp-mill. 

The  Oriental  lode  is  on  the  south  side  of  Rock  Creek,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  owned  by  Major  Horace  Holt  and  Messrs.  George  B.  Thompson,  L.  Stwk, 
an(l  Peter  Ilaas  to  the  extent  of  1,0<X)  feet  on  vein.  The  shaft  is  only  (i5  feet  dtvp.  in 
which  I  found  the  quartz,  as  well  as  the  selvage  matter  of  the  vein,  quite  rich  in  fnt 
gol<l.  These  men  work  the  mine  wholly  themselves,  and  they  have  run  in  at  the  Uaae 
of  the  hill  a  tine  adit-level,  400  feet  toward  the  vein,  which  they  will  int«>r!»ect  at  i 
consitlerable  dtipth  below  the  shaft.  This  will  doubtless  make  a  valuable  mine  when 
fully  opened,  and  the  owners  deserve  great  praise  for  the  industry  and  pei-s»iverau« 
they  have  already  shown  in  developing  it.  Eleven  tons  of  their  quartz,  lately  crushed. 
yii'lded  $22  per  ton.  They  found  other  veins  3  to  4  feet  wide  along  their  tunnel,  with 
similar  pyritous-gangue  rock  to  that  found  in  the  Cariso,  which  is  an  excellent  indica- 
tion for  the  increase  of  the  gold  lu'odnct.  They  also  own  a  share  with  Messrs.  JoncA  & 
Walker  in  the  next  1,000  feet  on  the  southwestern  extension. 

The  Carilxio  lode  is  situated  on  Rock  Creek,  above  the  Oriental,  and  is  owned  hy 
Bliss  Si  Co.,  of  California,  to  the  extent  of  1,500  feet  on  the  west  end,  aud  C'ntler  i 
Co.,  1,100  feet  on  east  end.  The  ledge  is  3  feet  wide,  shaft  75  fot»l  deep;  rock  yields 
^15  to  §20  per  ton."  They  have  a  10-stamp  water-mill,  but  are  not  working  this  »(easoD. 
Tin*  dip  ot*  the  vein  is  00^,  and  50  tons  of  the  ore  are  reported  to  have  yiehUtl  J&i*.*^- 

The  Eldorado  mine,  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Barr,  and  now  by  Mr.  Amoritty,  of  Alias- 
tie,  is  reported  to  be  a  valuable  lode;  the  vein  is  only  1  or  2  feet  wide,  but  the  ore  quilf 
rich.    The  shaft  is  120  feet  deep.    This  iiiiin'  is  not  worked  this  season. 

The  Miner's  Delight  lt)de,  (west  rnd,)  the  richest,  iwrhaiw,  of  all  the  lodes  in  thii 
mining  district,  is  situattnl  within  the  Slioslione  n'servatiou,  near  Hamilton  villa^, 
fonr  miles  northeast  of  Atlantic,  in  Spring  Ouleh.  on  the  north  side  of  the  divtdiaj; 
ridge  between  the  Sweetwater  and  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn.  The  west  end,  ^ 
fwt,  is  owned  by  Messi-s.  Lightbum,  Holbrook,'  and  others.    There  is  a  new  GO  horse- 
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igtse  npon  it,  snffideiit  to  pnmp  wad  hoist,  Upd  aoother  of  90  bcHneHMwer  to 
•stamp  mill  which  adjoins  the  eni^e-hoiifle.  lliore  are  three  sbaiU.  The 
tiaft,  with  three  apartments,  is  Tertical,  and  IfiO  feet  deep.    The  next  is  115 

inclines,  with  the  dip  of  the  lode,  alMot  9(P  to  7iP  soathoast.  The  third 
him-shafb)  is  85  feet  deep.  The  strike  of  the  gneissic  strata  is  north  40P  east, 
irifts  have  been  nin  on  the  Tein^  which  averages  3i  feet  wide,  and  carries  ex- 
>re  from  wall  to  wall.  Abont  14  inches  of  it  consist  of  white,  transparent 
if  fine  grain,  (sometimes  of  milky.and  leaden  hne,)  showing  free  gold  most  of 
.  The  remainder  of  the  lode  ooosists  of  a  selvage  of  decomposed  quartz,  next 
sll-rock,  of  dark,  msty  color,  and  very  rich  in  gold.  The  width  of  the  ore- 
i  the  southwest  part  of  the  vein,  vanes  from  6  inches  to  5  feet.  The  ore,  I 
dlds  about  $40  to  the  ton  on  an  aveiBge. 
iner^s  Delight,  (east  end,)  is  owned  by  parties  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  the  extent  of 

I  found  Mr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  the  manager,  putting  the  tfiatU  and  levels 
liuine:  order,  timbering  the  shafts  and  drifts  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
which,  ou  such  a  lode,  is  always  the  best  economy.  The  whim-shaft  is 85  feet 
1  two  levels  (of  30  and  40  feet)  are  ran  each  way  from  the  shaft,  showing  same 
if  ^re  and  width  of  vein  as  the  west  end  lode.  The  walls  of  the  lode  are 
jid  well  defined.  The  lode  bends  north  at  its  eastern  end. 
Etrtley  lode,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Hartley  to  the  extent  of  800  feet,  is  probably 
ime  vein  as  the  Miner's  Delight,  which  it  acUoins  on  the  southwest.  The  shaft 
;t  deep,  the  vein  1^  feet  wide,  and  drifted  upon  100  feet,  and  the  quartz-rock . 
ich.  But  the  mine  is  flooded  with  water  when  the  Miner's  Delight  pump  does 
it  down,  as  bad  been  the  case  the  past  summer,  while  the  new  engine  of  the 
>elight  was  being  set  up. 

»abo<ly  lode  is  southwest  of  the  Hartley,  and  on  the  same  vein ;  and  is  owned 
eim,  Quinn,  Frank,  Young,  Smith,  and  others,  to  the  extent  of  3,000  feet.  One 
shaft  is  120  feet  deep,  the  dip  being  about  45^,  and  the  vein  3  to  4  feet  wide, 
s  not  as  rich  as  the  Hartley,  but  fair;  yields  $15  per  tou. 
mills. — Twelve  stamp-mills  have  been  erected  in  tbis  district,  carrying  about 
Ired  and  sixty  stamps,  which  was  double  the  number  required  for  the  small 
force  and  production  of  the  mines.  One  or  two  valuable  ones  were  burned,  and 
.erected  ou  worthless,  huge  quartz-veins ;  and  one  of  these  is  now  being  taken 
tab  miues. 

nining. — Gold  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  gulch  in  this  district,  and  some 
ved  almost  as  rich  as  the  famous  Dutch  Flat  digging  in  California,  though 
s  extent,  the  ravines  being  narrow.  But  their  large  yield  is  the  best  evidence 
mber  of  rich  lodes  in  this  district. 

ire  six  or  seven  of  these  rich  gulches,  which  are  worked  only  a  small  portion 
car,  for  want  of  sufficient  water,  to  wit,  the  Cariso,  and  Rock  Creek,  above 
w  Atlantic,  and  the  Yankee,  Meadow,  Smith's  Promise,  and  Spring  Gulches, 
ng  Gulch  is  just  below  Miner's  Delight,  and  contains  the  ddhrig  of  that  rich 
bund  thirty  to  forty  men  working  on  it,  with  only  the  water  pumped  from  the 
)e1ight  engine-shaft.  The  largest  nugget  takeu  from  it  weighed  six  ounces, 
ny  of  an  ounce  or  two  in  weight,  and  also  saw  a  lump  of  gold-quartz,  taken 
gravel,  as  large  as  a  water-bucket,  which  looked  as  if  it  contained  a  pound 
gold. 

e  Gulch  was  discovered  this  summer,  and  is  a  branch  of  Smith's.  It  heads  np 
Eiiust  the  southwest  extension  of  the  Miner's  Delight  lode,  on  the  dividing 
t  is  on  the  road  between  Miner's  Delight  and  Atlantic,  and  I  have  already 
ntion  of  it. 

'  of  hulUon  extracted. — I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  correct 
on  this  point.  During  the  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  the  estimate  was  $1.55,000 
The  product  has  probably  l>e<^n  that  much  for  each  of  the  last  two  yoars^ 
ipe  considerably  more,  as  that  is  about  what  is  taken  from  onlv  three  of  the' 
^s.  This  looks  like  a  small  amourtt  for  so  many  lodes  that  yield  so  well;  but 
e  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  very  little  over  a  year  since  Indians  murdered  some 
)t  young  men  and  miners,  within  the  very  center  of  this  eight  miles  of  mince, 
1  several  other  citizens  in  the  valley,  not  far  north  of  the  mines.  Miners 
ork  and  at  the  same  time  watch  and  fight  Indians. 

ftte  of  affairs  has  prevented  immigration  to  those  mines,  and  large  numbers 
1  induced  to  leave  and  go  to  the  Utah  mines  within  the  last  eight^n  months, 
i  prospector  can  pufKuo  his  arduous  calling,  free  from  the  constant  apprehen- 

while  he  is  stooping  over  his  work  the  arrow  of  an  ambushed  savage  may 
I  heart. 

-  mining  purposes. — The  question  of  fuel  will  become  a  serious  one  at  no  dis- 
>d,  when  capital  and  experienced  labor  shall  be  brought  to  the  energetic  do- 
t  of  these  mines.  Most  of  the  tunber  for  the  mines,  and  lumber  for  buildings, 
itained  twenty  to  thirty  miles  west,  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where 
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there  are  Baw-mills  at  this  time ;  bnt  fuel  for  the  engines  and  fumaoesy  and  for  domestic 
porposes,  cannot  be  brooght  so  far  except  at  too  great  expense. 

Coal  mnst  therefore  be  found,  and  it  is  possible,  and  even  j^robable,  from  what  I 
can  hear,  that  it  may  be  found  not  far  north  of  the  mines — m  the  "  valley,''  as  it 
is  termed. 

If  it  cannot  be  found,  then  the  next  step  necessary  will  be  to  enlist  capital  for  tbs 
purpose  of  securing  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  fin>m  Fort  Steele,  or 
Bawlins,  via  Seminole  Gap,  and  thence  up  the  Sweetwater  to  the  gold  mines.  This 
would  supply  coal  from  the  coal-fields  at  Carbon,  or  north  of  Fort  Steele,  or  from  valu- 
able veins  that  exist'not  fai  south  of  Rawlins.  It  would  also  save  access  to  the  cold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  Seminole  Mountains,  close  to  this  line  of  road,  which  in  a  i£oft 
time  will  exhibit  sufficient  wealth  in  mineral  products,  and  so  attract  public  attention 
and  confidence  as  to  command  the  building  of  a  railroad  thus  far  toward  the  Sweet- 
water mines.  The  whole  line  would  require  but  very  little  more  gilding  than  for  a 
railroad  over  an  Illinois  prairie* 


P'^RT     II. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

[E  SMELTING  OF  ARGENTIFEROUS  LEAD-ORBS    IN  NE- 
VADA, UTAH,  AND  MONTANA. 

rhe  material  for  this  chapter  has  been  collected  in  i)art  by  my  deputy, 
'.  Eilers,  and  myself,  by  personally  visiting  the  localities  and  works 
icribed.  I  believe  all  the  works  mentioned  in  the  chapter  have 
3n  visited  by  one  or  the  other  of  us ;  but  in  many  cases  the  brevity  of 
)  time  at  our  disposal  prevented  us  from  as  detailed  an  examination 
was  desirable.  The  deficiency  was  remedied  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr, 
H.  Hahn,  a  metallurgist  of  skill  and  experience.  Well  known  in  the 
e«t,  whom  I  requested  to  furnish  me  with  such  data  as  were  at  his  com- 
ind.  This  he  has  kindly  done,  and  I  have  incorporated  in  this  chap- 
r  his  very  detaile<l  and  admirable  article,  discussing  the  principles 
solved,  and  giving  much  information  with  reganl  to  special  operations 
Utah  and  Nevada.  I  can  give  Mr.  Hahn  this  general  acknowledgment 
ly,  since  the  free  use  I  Imve  made  of  his  materials,  interpolating,  dis- 
ibuting,  and  altering,  to  suit  my  own  views,  renders  it  necessary'  tiiat  I 
cept  the  responsibility  of  this  chapter,  while  I  wonld  not  deprive  any 
laborer  of  his  due  share  of  credit.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
e  contributions  of  my  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
arest  the  truth  to  say  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  primarily  the 
thors  of  the  chapter,  but  that  their  work  nas  been  edited  after  a 
newhat  arbitrary  and  self-willed  fashion,  so  that  they  cannot  be  asked 
idopt  and  acknowledge  it  as  it  stands. 

shall  speak  hero  only  of  such  works  as  beneficiate  ores  directly  in 

mining  districts.    And  when  I  say  that  more  than  twenty  furnaces 

t  in   Utah,  about  as  many  in  Nevada,  five  in  Montana,  and  four 

^erro  Gordo,  Inyo  county,   California,  it  is  obvious  that  a  busi- 

so  extended  deserves  attention.    Wide  apart  as  these  different 

:8  are  located,  they  have  nevertheless  to  deal  in  nearly  every  case 

the  same  or  very  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  so  that, 

very  few  exceptions,  virtually  the  same  system  of  smelting  is  fol- 

1  in  all  these  establishments.    This  is  the  so-called  method  of  re- 

)n  and  precipitation  in  blast-furnaces. 

the  principal  reasons  for  the  employment  of  a  blast-furnace  pro- 

vre  to  be  considered :  the  low  percentage  of  lead  in  the  ores^  the 

)rice  of  the  only  available  fuel,  charcoal,  and  the  exorbitant 

emandeil  for  labor.    The  reasons  why  the  reduction  and  precipi- 

process  is  preferred  to  a  roasting,  reduction  and  precipitation  pro- 

•e  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  preponder- 

"  oxidized  ores  over  sulphurets,  though  in  some  cases  the  latter 

e  abundant. 

weight  of  these  reasons  will  be  better  understood  when  the 

T  of  the  ores  to  be  treated-  and  the  object  of  the  smelting  are 

autely  stated.    The  ores  are  in  nearly  all  cases  a  preponderating 

)xidizedlead  ores,  such  as  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  leadhillite. 

nests  und  nodules  of  undecomposed  galena  occur.    Associatea 

le  are:  in  Eureka,  Nevada,  arseniate  of  iron  and  arsenical 

ydratexi  oxide  of  iron,  quartz,  and  calcareous  clay ;  in  Little 

od  Caiion  and  American  Fork,  Utah^  iron  oxide^  and  ixv  «vKORk 
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cases  a  combination  of  antimony,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained ;  also  dolomite  and  quartz  in  widely  varying  proportions ;  in 
Bingham  Canon,  Utah,  only  quartz  and  comparatively  little  oxide  of 
iron,  or  iron  sulphurets ;  in  Cerro  Gordo,  California,  oxide  of  iron,  iroD 
pyrites,  antimonial  compounds,  copper-ores  and,  as  gangue,  carbonate 
of  lime  and  quartz.  In  Argenta,  Montana,  occur,  besides  the  above- 
named  lead-ores,  pyromorphite,  and  molybdate  of  lead.  The  prepon- 
derating gangue  of  the  Argenta  ores  is  quartz,  and  there  is  here  a  lai^r 
proportion  »of  galena  than  elsewhere  in  the  West  In  most  of  5ie 
localities  named,  the  lead-ores  themselves  contain  sufficient  silver  to 
render  its  separation  £rom  the  ore  the  main  object  of  the  smelting ;  bat 
in  some  of  the  districts,  and  especially  in  Montana,  the  lead-ores  serve 
only  to  furnish  the  extracting-agent  for  the  silver  of  trae  quartzose 
silver-orps,  which  at  the  same  time  contain  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
lead  to  make  amalgamation  impracticable.  They  are  therefore  bene- 
ficiated  by  smelting,  although  the  lead  itself  has  no  market  value. 

As  there  is  more  or  less  sulphur  or  arsenic  present  in  all  these  ores,  none 
of  which  are  submitted  to  a  thorough  preparatory  roasting,  the 
formation  of  matte,  or  speiss,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  of  eoorse 
unavoidable;  and  as  silver  has  not  only  great  affinity  for  lead,  bat 
also  for  sulphur,  much  of  this  metal  goes  with  the  luatte.  In 
most  works  the  latter  is  not  roasted  before  adding  it  to  a  subse- 
quent charge,  if  it  is  at  all  treated  further ;  and  the  extraction  of 
the  silver  from  it  is  therefore,  in  this  case,  only  possible  after  it 
has  passed  the  furnace  quite  often,  very  little  of  the  sulphur  being 
driven  off  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  blast-furnace  at  each  smelting. 
In  Eureka,  a  mixture  of  matte  and  speiss,  the  latter  predominating,  is 
formed,  the  contents  oY  silver  and  gold  in  which  hardl^^  ever  surpass 
$12  to  the  ton;  and  this  amount  is  at  pfesent  not  considered  wortli 
extraction  in  that  locality.  The  sjieiss,  or  ''  white  iron,''  as  it  is  there 
termed,  is  therefore  thrown  over  the  dump. 

The  marketable  product  which  the  smelting- works  produce  is  argen- 
tiferous lead,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  at  Argenta,  Montana, 
which  cupel  the  lead  and  ship  the  silver  only.  As  a  general  rule  it 
pays  best  in  the  mining  districts  to  produce  argentiferous  lead  bars  or 
crude  bullion,  the  contents  of  which  in  silver  and  gold  vary  from  $60 
to  $500  in  the  different  districts.  The  main  reason  for  not  cupelling  the 
lead  in  the  West  is  found  in  the  increased  rates  and  risk  of  freightage 
for  bullion ;  but  the  separation  of  the  silver  and  lead,  and  the  refining 
of  the  latter,*can  also  be  accomplished  at  much  less  cost  iu  the  eastern 
centers  of  trade  than  in  the  mining  districts.  There  are  of  course  ex- 
ceptions, as,  for  instance,  in  Montana,  where  the  smelting-works  are 
located  so  far  from  the  railroad  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  lead 
would  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  smelting  and  freight,  and  where  only 
the  silver  is  therefore  shipped,  the  lead  remaining  in  the  furnace-yard 
in  the  form  of  litharge.  Part  of  this  is  used  over  again  in  smelting 
such  silver-ores  as  are  naturally  too  poor  in  lead;  but  the  greater  por- 
tion remains  to  await  cheaper  reduction  and  railroads. 

A  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  present  tendency  of  metallurgical  ideas 
as  far  as  smelting  is  concerned  may.be  here  in  place. 

Formerly  the  blast-furnaces  used  for  lead-smelting  usually  had  an 
oblong  rectangular  cross-section,  the  size  of  the  hearth  being  rarely 
larger  than  20  inches  by  2^  feet,  and  frequently  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  top.  The  capacity  of  such  a  furnace,  with  one  or  some- 
times two  tuyeres,  was  about  six  to  eight  tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
But  of  late  years  essential  improvements  have  been  made,  the  aim  of 
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ch  was  a  higher  production,  and  less  loss  of  metal  in  slags 
•latilization.  This  has  been  reached  by  a  complete  alteration 
pe  of  the  furnaces,  by  increase  of  size,  and  the  introduction  of 
lately  more  compressed  air  through  a  larger  number  of  tuyeres, 
to  their  shape,  and  the  results  obtained,  two  furnaces  have 
especially  prominent  notice.  These  two  are : 
Raschette  furnace.  It  has  an  oblong  rectangular  cross-section 
brm  of  an  inverted  truncated  pyramid.  Numerous  tuyeres, 
running  water,  are  placed  in  the  long  sides,  in  such  a  manner 
pposite  currents  of  air  pass  each  other. 

Piltz  furnace.  It  has  a  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  circular  cros^ 
nd  the  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  pyramid  or  cone. 
ores  are  placed  radially  around  the  furnace-center,  the  breast 
ig  without  them. 

these  furnaces  are  furnaces  with  open  breast,  and  both  have 
Qost  important  principles  in  common,  tJie  application  of  mare 
I  air  in  a  comparatively  smaller  spa^ce  than  in  old-style  furnaces, 
ming  of  the  shaft  toward  the  top.  The  first  secures  a  more 
id  rapid  combustion,  and  hence  a  more  rapid  fusion;  the 
Luses  the  smelting  zone  to  commence  lower  down 'in  the 
lan  formerly ;  the  charges,  lying  firmly  Upon  the  slanting  sides, 
gases  and  heat  to  pass  through  the  whole  column  above, 
wider  section  above  decreases  the  velocity  of  the  upward  cur- 
volatilization  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented, 
te  recently  experience  has  taught  in  this  country  that  acombi- 
tbe  form  of  the  Raschette  and  Piltz,  so  to  speak,  produces 
r  results,  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  being  thus  increased,  while 
gement  is  less  difficult.  Last  spring  two  new  furnaces  were 
he  works  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  in  Nevada. 
:o  test  the*  comparative  merits  of  a  combination  furnace  and 
Mr.  Albert  Arents,  the  metallurgist  of  the  works,  concluded  to 
one  furnace  with  elongated  hearth,  3  feet  wide  by  4J  feet  in 
1  GJ  feet  diameter  at  the  top.  The  furnace  was  provided  with 
tuyeres,  four  iu  each  side  and  two  in  the  back  wall.  The 
riacc  was  a  Piltz,  of  4  feet  diameter  in  the  hearth,  6i\  feet  at 
nd  provided  with  twelve  tuyeres  placed  radially  around  the 
3otli  furnaces  were  10  feet  high  above  the  tuyeres,  and  worked 
',  but  the  combination  furnace  was  found  to  smelt  from  one- 
e-fourth  more  ore  than  the  Piltz  under  the  same  circumstances. 
^  experience  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  Hartz  districts  in 
where  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  circular  furnace  of 
neter  at  the  top,  having  a  hearth  20  inches  wide  and  3^  feet 
seven  tuyeres.  In  this  furnace  the  loss  of  lead  in  the  slag 
the  same  charge  is  used  as  in  the  other  furnaces)  disappears 
tirely,  being  only  J  per  cent.,  whUe  in  the  other  furnaces  it  is 
4  per  cent. 

t  proportion  of  the  hearth-area  to  the  throat-area  may  be  ac- 
1 : 2  J  for  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  is  rarely  necessary 
5tern  districts  to  give  a  greater  height  to  the  furnaces.  I  am 
)  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  one  which  exceeds  this  height, 
iiated  in  Bingham  Canon,  Utah,  and  has  to  smelt  very  quartzose 

proceeding  further,  1  shall  give  a  general  statement  of  the  ele- 
)rinciples  of  metallurgical  operations.  It  is  true  that  the  cur- 
books  on  metallurgy  cover  a  good  deal  of  this  ground ;  but  I 
aportant  to  introduce  this  plain  and  practical  risumi  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  cannot  easily  consult  the  best  large  works  open  the 
subject.  Many  of  these  are  in  foreign  languages,  others  are  both  dear 
and  scarce,  and  all,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  more  or  less  difficult  of 
access  in  our  remoter  mining  regions. 

Minerals  containing  the  useful  metals  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
a  chemical  combination  as  to  make  their  extraction  profitable,  we  term 
"ores,''  while  their  earthy  portions  w^e  designate  as  their  "  matrix '^  or 
^^  gangue."  In  regard  to  subsequent  metallurgical  treatment,  we  can 
make  the  following  practical  classification : 

1.  Smelting  ores^  viz,  ores  containing  base  metals  in  notable  qnanti- 
•  ties. 

2.  Dry  oreSj  viz,  ores  containing  noble  metals  and  no  base  ones,  or  only 
in  limited  quantities. 

It  is  my  intention  to  speak  here  particularly  of  those  x>6rtaining  to 
class  1. 

Ores  and  gangue  are  always  more  or  less  intimately  mixed.  For  the 
utilization  of  the  metals  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  separate  them  from 
their  gangue  by  artificial  means,  which  are  either  of  a  mechanical  or 
chemical  nature.  A  mechanical  separation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a  merchantable  product ;  it  can  only  serve  as  preparatory  to 
the  chemical  processes,  among  which  that  of  smelting  will  be  here  spe- 
cially considered.  Smelting  is  a  conversion  of  solid  mineral  or  mineral 
and  metallic  masses  into  the  fluid  state  by  means  of  heat  and  chemicals, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  metallic  from  the  earthy  ingredi- 
ents by  means  of  their  specific  gravity.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  methods  in  vogue  for  utilizing  lead-ores  by  smelting,  there  are 
only  two  which  have  found  application  and  justly  claim  attention  in'  the 
mining  regions  of  the  Great  Basin :  (A)  the  English  process  of  smelting 
in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  (B)  the  blast-furnace  process. 

The  former  has  some  marked  advantages  over  the  latter :  the  possi- 
bility of  using  raw  fuel ;  its  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  using  blow- 
ing-engines, and  the  consequent  saving  of  power ;  an  easier  control  of 
manipulations,  and  the  production  of  a  lead  of  better  quality  in  which  the 
precious  metals  are  concentrated.  Its  general  application,  however,  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that  only  comparatively  pure  ores  can  be 
treated  successfully.  Thus,  ores  containing  a  considerable  i>ercentage 
of  other  metals  besides  lead,  as,  for  instance,  zinc,  copper,  antimony,  &c., 
or  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  unfit  for  the  reverberatory  process, 
silicate  of  lead,  which  impedes  the  process  of  the  operation  and  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  rich  residues,  being  formed  in  the  latter  case. 
In  the  former  there  is,  besides  loss  in  rich  residues,  also  a  large  one  by 
volatilization.  In  England  the  lead-ores  subjected  to  this  process  con- 
tain about  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  the  gangue  generally  being  carbouateof 
lime.  The  English  .process  in  its  unaltered  form  can,  therefore,  only  be 
recommended  for  pure  galenas  with  calcareous  gangue,  an  ore  not  often 
obtained  in  the  western  mining  districts.  To  my  knowledge  there  is, 
only  one  establishment  in  operation  where  ores  are  treated  by  this  pro- 
cess, that  of  Messrs.  Pascoe  &  Jennings,  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Another 
one  of  this  kind,  that  of  Messrs.  Robbius,  is  idle  for  want  of  the  proper 
ores.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  omitting  to  enter  upon  a  more  nunute 
description  of  this  process. 

Compelled  by  the  high  prices  of  labor,  transportation  of  materials  and 
products,  lack  of  cheaip  mineral  coal,  &c.,  the  lead-smelters  of  the  Great 
Basin  have  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  blast-furnace  process  of 
smelting.    By  its  means  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  salable  product  in 
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ortest  x>08sibl6  time,  and  with  the  least  expense,  the  residues  being 
>r  that  they  can  be  thrown  away. 

[nsore  success  in  smelting  lead-ores,  as  all  other  ores,  it  is'neces- 
to  know  their  mineralogical  character,  as  well  as  the  chemical 
rties  of  the  gangue  in  which  they  occur.  A  perfect  separation  of 
e  from  its  matrix  by  hand  being  impossible,  and  a  concentration 
ter  being,  in  most  cases,  in  the  West  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
cient  supply  of  this  liquid,  the  gangue  accompanying  the  ore  must 
iverted  into  a  fusible  compound,  termed  slctg.  Quartz,  we  know,  is 
We  by  itself;  so  is  lime  5  but  if  we  mix  both  in  the  proper  propor- 
and  expose  them  to  the  necessary  heat,  the  result  will  be  a  fnsi- 
mpound.    It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  that  not  the 

compounds  of  silica  and  lime,  or  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.,  but 
3  compounds  of,  say,  silicate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  alumina,  are 
ost  fusible  ones.  Replacing  one  of  these  bases  by  alkalies,  or  the 
cides  of  the  heavy  metals,  as^  for  instance,  iron  and  manganese,  we 
,80  the  fusibility  of  a  slag  within* certain  limits.  The  thsibility  of 
^  depends  principally  upon  the  proportion  of  silica  to  the  bases 
ned  in  it.  Mineral  substances  which  serve  to  liquefy  others  not 
3  by  themselves  we  call  fluxes.  Tinder  favorable  circumstances  an 
[ly  contain  all  the  slag-forming  ingredients  in  the  proper  ratio,  but 
u  a  very  few  instances  has*  nature  graciously  permitted  such  a 
dence,  asj  for  example,  in  Eureka  disUict,  Nevada, 
ording  to  the  ratio  between  silica  and  the  bases,  we  discriminate 
lasses  of  fusible  slags : 

rri-silicateSj  in  which  the  silica  contains  three  times  the  amount  of 
n  present  in  the  bases.    As  there  is  over  50  per  cent,  of  silica  in 
slags,  they  require  too  high  a  temperature  for  their  formation  to 
lught  of  in  lead-smelting. 
U'HlkateSj  containing  50  x>er  cent,  of  silicic  acid  and  50  x>er  cent. 

in  which  the  amount  6f  oxygen  in  the  silica  is  twice  as  large  as 

bases. 

lingulo  silicates^  with  30  per  cent,  silicic  acid  and  70  per  cent,  bases, 
[ica  containing  as  much  oxygen  as  the  bases. 
lub-8ilicat€8^  with  20  per  cent,  silicic  acid  and  80  per  cent,  bases, 
aount  of  oxygen  in  the  silica  being  less  than  that  in  the  bases, 
the  latter  two  the  bases  are  predominant  over  the  silicic  acid, 
ore  they  are  termed  "  basic  slags,''  while  the  first  two  are  termed 
slags."'  Chemists  have  taken  the  trouble  to  esta.blish  complicated 
las  derived  from  accurate  analyses  of  various  slags ;  but,  as  they 
rely  constant  compounds,  these  formulas  have  hmxily  any  practi- 
lue  for  the  metallurgist ;  he  is  content  to  know  the  percentage  of 
and  the  quantity  of  the  useful  metal  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
I.  An  experienced  smelter  must  be  able  to  draw  his  conclusions 
he  appearance  of  his  slag  in  both  the  fused  and  solid  states. 

most  desirable  slag  for  lead-smelting  is  the  singulo-silicate,  or  a 
re  of  bisilicate  with  the  former,  with  protoxide  of  iron  prevailing, 
ingulo-silicates  run  with  a  bright-r^  color,  and  solidify  very 
y  with  turgescence.  The  bubbles,  after  bursting,  frequently  dis- 
3  blue  gaseous  flames. 

se  slags  have  a  vitreous,  metallic  luster,  and  a  higher  specific 
y  than  the  bi-silicates,  and  are,  therefore,  more  liable  to  entangle 
ic  particles.  If  lime  and  alumina  are  the  prevalent  bases,  the 
equired  for  their  formation  is  much  higher  than  in  the  ease  men- 

before.  Such  slags  are  generally  pasty,  run  short,  and  f<Mrih  in- 
^nt  lumps.    After  solidification  they  have  a  honey-combed,  fttony, 
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or  pamice-stone-like  appearance,  grayish-green  color,  and  radiated,  or 
lamellar-crystalline  texture.  An  earthy  siugalo-silicate  is  really  almost 
l^e  least  desirable  slag  for  a  lead-smelter. 

Bi-silicates  require  a  higher  temperature,  and  consequeptly  involve  a 
'  larger  consumption  of  fuel  for  their  formation  than  singulo-silicates. 
They  flow  slowly  like  sirup,  solidify  very  gradually,  without  crackingor 
bursting,  and  are  not  liable  to  form  accretions  in  the  furnace,  like  basic 
slags.  They  appear  vitreous  after  chilling,  have  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  generally  a  black  color.  Being  saturated  with  silicic  acid  they  coirode 
the  furnace-lining  much  less  than  basic  slags.  Their  specific  gravity  is 
lower  and  admits  of  a  clean  separation  of  metallic  particles ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  apt  to  take  up  a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of 
lead,  and  so  cause  a  loss  of  metaL  Furthermore,  for  their  formation  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  ore  reduced  to  at  least  pea-size,  which  condition 
is  not  fulfilled  in  western  smelting- works,,  where  crushers  are  generally 
used  for  breaking  up  coarse  pieces  of  rock. 

Sub-silicates  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  they  are  only  detri- 
mental. If  protoxide  of  iron  is  their  principal  base,  they  run  in  a  thin 
stream,  like  fluid  litharge,  congeal  very  quickly,  and  easily  form  accre- 
tions in  the  furnace-bottom.  Having  a  high  specific  gravity,  they  do 
not  allow  a  clean  separation  from  the  metal.  By  their  corrosive  action 
on  the  lining,  and  their  tendency  to  form  accretions  in  the  furnace,  thej 
shorten  a  campaign  or  run  to  a  few  days }  hence,  their  production  must 
be  avoided. 

Asfluwes  the  following  substances  are  used : 

1.  Acid  slagSj  for  their  capability  to  take  up  bases,  and  as  solvent 
agents. 

2.  Basic  slags^  for  their  capability  of  saturating  themselves  with  silicic 
acid,  and  as  diluting  agents. 

3.  Ironstone  is  a  very  efficient  agent  to  slag  silicic  acid,  L  e.,  quartz, 
being  reduced  in  the  furnace  to  protoxide  of  iron,  which  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  silicic  acid,  and  forms  an  easily  fusible  slag.  Its  price  varies 
in  the  western  districts,  according  to  local  circumstances,  from  85  to  $25 
per  ton.  The*  best  quality  for  our  purposes  is  hematite  or  magnetite. 
Hydrated  iron-ores  are  too  easily  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  and  ought  to 
be  burned  before  use.  If  free  from  quartz  and  slag  they  may  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace  in  ineces  of  fist  size.  Iron-ores  are  also  used  as  desul- 
phurizing agents. 

4.  Soda  is  even  better  than  the  above  as  a  solving  agent  for  quartz,  Ijnt 
it  can  only  be  had  in  a  few  localities  at  reasonable  rates,  the  general 
price  being  from  $60  to  $80  per  ton. 

5.  lAme^  as  a  partial  substitute  for  iron-stone  in  solving  quartz.  It  is 
best  used  in  pieces  of  pigeon-egg  size.  From  the  theoretical  stand- 
point burnt  lime  would  be  the  best  form,  but  as  this  is  generally  in  a 
very  tine  state,  it  will  partially  be  blown  out  at  the  top  of  the  furnace 
or  roll  through  the  interstices  of  coal  and  ore,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  uniting  with  the  silica  in  the  desired  proportion.  Lime  cannot  be 
used  by  itself  as  a  slagging  agent  for  quartz.  Lime- slag  is  smeary,  not 
very  liquid,  and  deranges  the  furnace  very  easily  by  clogging.  The  metal 
separates  only  imperfectly  from  it,  which  is  the  reason  that  so  much 
metallic  le^d  is  wasted  by  being  thrown  away  with  the  slag  in  some  of 
the  limestone  districts. 

6.  Clay  is  only  used  on  a  very  small  scale  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
quartz.  It  must  be  applied  very  cautiously,  as  it  often  arrives  raw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  the  shape  of  dry,  incandescent  lumps,  which 
stick  to  the  walls  and  hearth. 
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Salt  is  used  by  Home  smelters  of  Utah  who  have  a  very  indistinct 
prehension  of  fluxes.  Although  they  allege  that  it  renders  the  slag 
idy  this  is  an  illusion.  Any  assayer  knows  that  the  salt  does  not 
)r  into  a  chemical  combination  withgaugues,  but  forms  a  slag  by  it- 
,  which,  on  account  of  its  lesser  S|)ecific  gravity,  floats  on  the  top  of 
other  slag.  I  noticed  slag  of  this  kind  at  Mr.  Easton's  furnace,  Salt 
e  City.  Besides  its  inefficiency  upon  earthy  matters,  salt  acts  injuri- 
y  upon  the  metal  by  forming  volatile  chlorides  of  lead  and  silver. 

Iran  pyrites  has  been  ignorantly  used  as  a  miraculous  sort  of  flux. 
:he  skilled  metallurgist  the  effects  are  obvious,  viz,  the  production 
brittle,  sulphureted  metal,  or  of  matte,  no  action  upon  ganguQs,  and 
3gging  up  of  the  furnace. 

Quartz^  in  the  form  of  coarse  sand.    It  is  used  to  furnish  the  acid 
bhe  slag  in  cases  where  the  gangue  of  the  ores  is  basic. 
1  addition  to  the  fluxes  enumerated  above,  I  must  mention  some  me-, 
c  products  occasionally  used  for  various  purposes : 

Iron^  in  the  shape  of  tin  scraps,  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron, 

is  used  to  decompose  galena,  thereby  forming  sulphuret  of  iron, 
n-matte)  and  metallic  lead.    Owing  to  the  high  price  of  iron  in  Utah. 
^Nevada,  it  is  either  replaced  by  the  less  efiOicient  iron-stone,  or  Ten- 
3d  unnecessary  by  a  previous  roasting  of  the  ores. 

Litharge  was  intended  to  be  added  to  poor  lead-ores  at  Ogden, 
ine  &  Co.'s  works  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pre- 
is  metals  from  being  carried  into  the  iron-matte.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
ense  of  cupelling,  and  a  change  of  the  ore  for  the  better,  this  purpose 

abandoned. 

Cindersj  semi-fused  matter  from  previous  smeltings  to  extract  the 
als. 

'uel, — The  only  fuel  used  at  present  by  the  lead-smelters  of  the  Great 
in  is  charcoal,  the  price  of  which  ranges  from  15  to  34  cents  per 
liel  of  1.59  cubic  feet,  according  to  locality.  The  lowest  rates  are 
I  at  the  American  Fork  and  Tintic  districts,  Utah,  where  timber  is 
udaut ;  the  highest  at  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah,  which  gets  its  coal 
1  Truckee,  California,  l)y  rail,  and  at  Eureka,  Nevada.  In  the  latter 
je  the  enormous  demand  has  materially  influenced  the  price.    The 

furnaces  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  for  instance,  con- 
e  alone  4,G00  bushels  daily.  The  charcoal  is  chiefly  burned  from 
ir,  quaking  aspen,  mountain  mahogany,  and  nut-pine  wood.  Kut- 
)  coal  is  considered  the  best,  and  generally  contracted  for.  Thecoal- 
lers  make  their  pits  of  various  sizes,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
jf  100  cords  of  gieen  wood  burns  out  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
yields  from  2,500  to  3,500  bushels  of  charcoal.  The  best  coal  is  made 
at  Eureka,  Nevada,  by  experienced  Italian  coal-burners,  the  poorest 
ome  places  in  Utah.  The  latter  is  generally  made  of  small  timber, 
is  full  of  brands  and  dross.  The  waste  often  reaches  15  per  cent. 
>ne  ton  of  good,  hard  coke  approximately  produces  the  same  effect 
00  bushels  of  charcoal,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  the  western 
Iters  to  use  it.  But  the  blast-engines  used  do  not  yield  a  sufficient 
«ure  for  a  perfect  combustion  of  coke,  as  experiments  at  the  Eureka 
solidated  have  showM.  The  price  of  charcoal  being  steadily  on  the 
wise,  there  will  be  a  time  when  smelters  will  have  to  replace  the  for- 
by  coke.  It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  after  the  Utah  South- 
Bailroad  is  finished,  the  development  of  those  fine  beds  of  mineral 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  Territory  will  tend  to  the  springing  up 
oke-industry,  and  so  give  a  new  impetus  to  smelting. 
last  engines, — ^The  only  blast-engines  in  use  in  Nevada  and  Utah  are 

II.  Ex.  211 L»5  ' 
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tbe  different  sizes  of  Sturtevant's  fan  and  Root's  pressure-blower;  tlie 
latter,  yielding  a  muqh  higher  pressure,  is  better  for  lead-smelting,  and 
may  possibly  compete  with  cylinder  blast-engines,  where  coke  is  nsed 
in  smelting.  The  only  advantages  the  former  have  over  the  latter  are  their 
cheapness  and  the  small  amount  of  power  they  require.  A  Root's 
blower  No.  8,  yielding  sufficient  blast  for  three  large-sized  furnaces,  does 
not  require  more  than  twenty  horse-power. 

Buildingmaterials. — Rubble-stones  are  used  for  building  the  founda- 
tions and  sometimes  the  outer  casings  of  furnaces.  The  latter  are  gen- 
erally made  of  common  brick  or  dressed  stone  to  present  a  handsomer 
appearance.  Those  parts  of  a  furnace,  however,  which  are  most  exposed 
to  an  intense  heat  and  the  corrosive  action  of  ore  and  slag,  must  be 
constructed  of  refractory  or  fireproof  materials.    Of  such  we  have — 

Certain  sandstones,  free  from  alkaline  uiatter  and  metallic  oxides.  A 
small  percentage  of  iron  oxide  is  less  detrimental  than  alkaline  earths 
or  feldspar.  An  excellent  sandstone  is  found  on  Pancake  Mountain,  a 
series  of  low  hills  between  the  Diamond  and  White  Pine  Ranges,  dis- 
tant about  twenty-five  miles  from  Eureka,  Nevada.  Sandstones  of  the 
same  age — the  carboniferous — are  also  found  in  the  Diamond  and  White 
Pine*  Mountains,  but  their  physical  properties,  and  hence  their  behavior 
in  the  furnace,  are  different  and  not  satisfactory.  The  Pancake  sand- 
stone has  a  very  fine  grit  and  a  light  yellow  color,  and  does  not  crack 
or  fly  in  the  fire  after  seasoning.  Green  sandstones  of  ever  so  good  a 
quality,  and  defective  ones,  viz,  such  as  show  flaws  or  nodules  of 
tbreign  matter,  are  not  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace.  The  Pancake 
sandstone  is  known  to  stand  for  months  in  a  furnace  without  needing 
to  be  replaced.  It  sells  for  $20  per  ton  at  the  quarry,  and  $12  addi- 
tional for  hauling. 

The  coarse-grained  reddish  sandstones  and  quartzites  of  Utah  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  before  mentioned,  and  had  better  be 
used  for  outer  casings  only. 

Granite  does  not  often  answer  the  recpiirements  of  a  fire-proof  material, 
and  is  mostly  used  as  bottow-stone  oul^-.  In  Argenta,  Montana,  bow- 
ever,  a  very  quartzose  granite  is  used  in  the  furnaces,  and  it  stands 
campaigns  of  three  weeks'  duration. 

Instead  of  the  natural  fire-proof  stones  the  majority  of  smelters  use 
artificial  ones,  viz,  English,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colorado  fire-brieh. 
Sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  molded  of  various  proportions  of  good  clay 
and  coarse  quartz-sand,  are  too  expensive,  and  therefore  have  gone  out^ 
of  use.    They  were  used  in  the  White  Pine  Smelting- Works. 

The  clay  used  about  a  furnace  ought  to  be  refractory,  or  nearly  ?o. 
and  plastic  at  the  same  time.  These  qualities  are  combined  in  tlit* 
Eureka  and  tlie  Camp  Floyd  (Utah)  clay ;  that  of  Camp  Douglas  (Utah) 
is  too  lean,  and  that  of  White  Pine  (Nevada)  almost  worthless  on  acoonnt 
of  its  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Lean  clay  serves  well  enough  as  a  mortar,  but  is  unfit  for  a  great 
many  other  purposes,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Good  tire-clay  contains  from  50  to  70  i)er  cent,  of  silicic  acid,  and  froai 
30  to  50  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

As  a  mortar  for  the  foundation-walls  and  the  outer  casings,  a  mixture 
of  slacked  lime  and  river-sand  is  used ;  for  the  inside,  or  lining,  hovr- 
ever,  as  for  all  parts  of  a  furnace  directly  in  contactwith  heat,  a  mix- 
ture  of  refractory  clay  with  quartz-sand  or  ground  sandstone  has  to  b^ 
used.  The  clay,  of  course,  must  be  ground  and  sifted.  Limo-mortAT  in 
this  instance  is  unfit  for  use,  as  it  crumbles  off  in  the  heat,  and  allocs 
the  slag  in  combining  with  it  to  creep  through  the  joints. 
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e  aonexecl  sketches  show  tbe  conatmction  of  an  improved  blast- 
ice  for  smelting  lead-ores,  sacb  as  are  now  in  use  ia  the  West,  and 
given  great  satisfiictioD. 


Modified  Piltz  Farna«e.— Fig.  1. 

i  longitudinal  section  (Fig.  1)  is  made  along  the  line  H  T,  in  Fig. 
id  the  cross-section  (Fig.  2)  is  along  the  line  T  Y  in  Fig.  1.  A  is 
laft  of  the  furnace ;  13,  the  chimney ;  G,  tbe  beartb  ;  D,  the  &Huv<i&- 
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tion ;  £,  the  bottom-stone ;  a.,  the  dam-plate ;  a  and  ft,  hearth-plates  of 
cast  iron ;  c,  ca8^iron  pillars,  on  which  the  flange  d  rests ;  e^  dam ;  /, 
fore-hearth  lying  outside  of  the  furnace;  g^  bridge;  h^  tymp-stone,  or 
front  made  of  clay ;  t,  breast ;  kj  slag-spout ; .  Ij  matte-spout,  or  iron-spout; 
•  m,  siphon-tap ;  n,  tap-hole ;  o,  lead- well  5  p,  p\  p\  &c.,  tuyeres  through 
which  the  blast  enters  the  furnace ;  9,  nozzles,  (made  of  galvanized  iron;) 
r,  wind-bags,  (of  leather  or  canvas;)  «,  induction-pipe ;  ^,  cbarging-door 
or  feed  hole ;  w,  throat- 

The  wall  in  which  the  breast  lies  is  called  the  front  wall,  the  one  op- 
posite to  this  the  back  wall ;  the  a(^oining  ones  the  side  walls. 

This  furnace  is  called  an  open-hreasted  one.    In  foreign  countries  fur- 
naces with  a  closed  breast  and  without  fore-hearth,  which  have  only  an 
opening  for  the  exit  of  the  slag,  are  often  used.     Such  furnaces  are 
termed  "  crucible  furnaces.^  Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  tbej 
have  over  the  open-breasted  ones,  they  do  not  permit  the  detaching  of 
accretions  in  the  furnace,  and  are,  therefore,  not  suited  for  our  pur- 
poses.   The  mason- work,  especially  the  lower  part,  of  all  rectangular 
furnaces  is  strongly  bound  together  by  IJ-inch  tie-rods  of  wrought  iron 
laid  in  the  outer  walls.    Each  pair  of  them,  lying  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  passes  through  a  wooden,  or,  better,  a  cast-iron  brace,  which  is 
screwed  tight  to  the  wall.    Bound  furnaces  are  tied  either  by  means  of 
iron  rings  passing  around  the  outside,  or  by  complete  shells  of  boiler  or 
sheet  iron. 

The  height  of  shaft-furnaces  ranges  from  8  to  20  feet  above  the  center 
of  the  tuyeres.  Low  furnaces  are  necessary  for  basic  ores,  especially 
such  as  carry  a  great  deal  of  oxide  of  iron,  (White  Pine  district,)  to  pre- 
vent the  reduction  of  metallic  iron.  High  furnaces  are  of  good  service 
for  refractory  ores,  e.  g,j  argillaceous  or  quartzose  ores,  (Bingham  Canon,) 
and  where  a  bi-silicate  slag  is  desired.  In  high  furnaces  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  attained  with  a  less  amount  of  fuel  than  in  the  low  ones. 
But  a  low  furnace  is  easier  manipulated  when  deranged  than  a  high 
one.  Where  the  character  of  the  ores  changes  frequently  a  low  furnace 
is  preferable.  The  standard  height  in  this  country  is  10  feet  above  the 
center  of  the  tuyeres.  On  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  an  iron,  or,  better, 
brick  smoke-stack,  high  and  wide  enough  to  carry  off  the  fumes. 

The  manner  of  charging  or  feeding  is  of  importance,  as  it  affects  the 
working  of  a  furnace  materially.  Furnaces  of  small  dimensions  gener- 
ally have  a  feed-hole  a  few  inches  above  the  throat,  on  that  side  of  the 
furnace  directly  opposite  the  front  wall.  The  proper  proportion  of  fuel, 
either  by  measurement  or  weight,  is  introduced  first,  and  on  the  top  of 
that  the  ore,  which  may  be  scattered  all  over  the  area  of  the  furnace, 
leaving  an  empty  space  only  at  the  front  wall,  (Jackson  &  Eosliu  fur- 
naces. Eureka;  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Stockton,  &c.)  More  capacious  fur- 
naces require  two  feed-holes,  which  are  situated  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  the  breast,  i,  e.,  in  the  side  walls,  (Eureka  Consolidated  Company^ 
and  Utah  Silver  Mining  and  Smelting  Company's  new  furnaces.)  The 
ore  is  not  spread  over  the  area  of  the  throat,  but  charged  round  the 
tuyere- walls,  leaving  a  core  of  coal  in  the  center. 

To  insure  regularity  in  charging,  the  throat  of  a  furnace  is  frequently 
provided  with  a  funnel,  the  opening  of  which  can  be  kept  clos^  by  a 
sheet-iron  box  let  down  from  the  top  while  charging.  As  soon  as  it  is 
tinae  to  charge  the  furnace,  this  box  is  raised  by  means  of  a  counter- 
poised lever,  and  the  charge  drops  down.  After  emptying  the  fui^nd, 
the  box  is  lowered  again.  This  arrangement  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  workman  from  noxious  vapors.  Where  no  condensation-chamben 
are  used,  this  box  runs  out  into  a  pipe,  which  is  movable  in  the  statJOQ- 
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ai7  smoke-Rtflcli  ( Richmond  farnace,  Buel  &  Bftteman'a  fiirnacea.)    I 
shall  have  octa'^iou  here  lUer  to  apeak  more  fully  ahoiit  charging. 


Uodificd  Filtz  F 


,.-Fis.  2. 


The  nnmher  of  tnyeres  and  the  manner  of  placing  them  are  really  not 
of  so  great  consequence  as  is  generally  assumed,  if  the  proper  qnantity 
of  air  is  introdnced  into  the  fornace  and  divided  welt  in  the  hearth. 
The  majority  of  Bmelters  in  this  conntry  place  the  tuyeres  only  fl  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  slag-apout,  and  point  them  downward.  This  is 
very  faulty  in  lead-smttlting,  as  it  tends  to  concentrate  the  heat  too  far 
'below,  volatilizing  much  metal.  Placing  the  tuyeres  too  high  above  the 
slag-hole  is  entirely  wrong,  as  in  that  case  the  metal  in  the  hearth  be- 
low cannot  be  kept  sufficiently  hot.  Before  the  tuyeres  the  fumace- 
temperatnre  is  highest.  There  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  matte 
and  slag,  according  to  their  speoific  gravity,  takes  place.  Below  the 
tnyeres  the  temperature  decreases  again.  If  the  tuyeres  are,  therefore, 
inserted  too  high  above  the  slag-apout,  the  molten  masses  will  stiff- 
en, and  even  solidify,  below.  A  furnace  in  Whita  Pine  once  had  the 
tnyeres  three  feet  or  more  above  the  slag-hole.  The  consequence  was  a 
congealing  of  the  fused  masses  in  the  hearth,  and  an  entire  clogging  up 
of  Uie  furnace.  The  correct  way  is  to  place  them  horizontally,  all  on 
tiie  same  level,  and  from  10  to  18  inches  above  the  slag-spout,  (Eureka 
Consolidated  Company's  and  Phenix  (Jompany's  works.)  All  verti- 
cal dimensLous  are  understood  to  be  measured  from  the  center  of  the 
tnyeres.  For  every  IJ  square  feet  of  hearth-area,  a  tuyere  of  2-inch 
noezle  is  required. 

Since  the  introduction  of  eaat-iron  or  wrought-iron  tuyeres  cooled  by 
water,  the  working  capacity  of  lead-smelting  furnaces  has  been  greatly 
Increased.  Formerly,  only  aheetiron,  clay,  or  simple  cast-iron  ones 
vere  in  nse,  giving  rise  to  much  inconvenience.  In  order  to  protect  the 
fhrnoce-waDs  from  the  influence  of  the  reverberated  beat,  the  tuyere  had 
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to  be  provided  with  a  nozzle  of  clay,  or  a  very  acid  slag,  protradiDg  into 
the  furnace.  But,  to  keep  this  nozzle  or  nose  of  a  certain  length,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  growing  or  melting  off,  it  had  to  beconstantJy  watched 
by  attentive  and  experienced  men.  During  the  last  century  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  increase  the  production  by  con- 
structing a  large-sized  furnace  with  fourteen  tuyeres.  It  failed  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tuyere-walls  from  burning  out. 
Even  the  first  Baschetto  furnace,  built  in  1864,  on  the  Hartz,  was  pro- 
vided with  sheet-iron  tuyeres.  But  they  had  to  be  replaced  so  often— 
which  always  necessitates  a  stoppage — that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
try  water-tuyeres,  which,  indeed,  gave  entire  satisfaction.^  The  best 
ones  in  use  in  this  country  are  wrought-iron  ones  of  the  Keyes  patent. 
The  lowest  point  of  the  hearth  is  from  36  to  40  inches  below  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tuyeres,  the  latter  figure  being  the  maximum.  If  made  deeper, 
the  lead  will  get  too  cold. 

In  selecting  a  furnace-site  a  great  many  things  have  to  bo  t«ken  into 
consideration  in  an  economical  as  well  as  a  technical  point  of  view.  To 
answer  the  latter  three  conditions  are  necessary — a  sufficiency  of  water, 
a  spacious  ore-floor,  and  a  convenient  slag-dump.  The  lack  of  one  or  all 
of  these  conditions  puts  a  smelter  to  great  inconvenience,  and  may  even 
cause  a  financial  failure.  After  having  graded  off  a  suitable  location 
for  a  furnace  at  the  side  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  if  such  a  one  is  con- 
venient, a  square  or  rectangular  excavation  is  made  in  the  ground  to 
receive  the  foundation.  The  area  is  generally  8  by  10  or  10  by  10  feet, 
the  depth  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  subjacent  ground.  If 
the  same  be  directly  on  the  bed  rock,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Eureka 
Company's  furnaces,  no  foundation  is  required,  and  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
feet  is  sufficient  to  receive  the  furnace-masonry  proper;  but  if  it  be  moist 
or  in  gravel,  a  depth  of  from  7  to  14  feet  is  judicious.  The  foundation 
is  made  of  undressed  rocks  which  are  laid  in  lime-mortar,  or,  better,  in 
cement.  The  largest  ones  ^re  used  for  corners,  and  the  joints  must  be 
fiHed  up  with  spalls.  The  topmost  course,  on  which  the  furnace  is  to  be 
built,  ought  to  consist  of  dressed  stones,  well  seasoned,  and  sandstones, 
if  possible.  The  joints  must  be  perfectly  tight.  In  some  instances  itis  . 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  draining  off  the  surface-water  by 
arched  channels,  as  the  furnace-bottom  ought  to  be  absolutely  dry. 

If  the  furnace  is  intended  to  be  provided  with  hearth-plates,  like  tlie 
one  described,  those,  as  well  as  the  cast-iron  pillars,  are  to  be  put  in 
place  now.  Then  the  inside  of  the  hearth-plates  is  oiirried  up  of  sand 
stone  blocks  2  feet  wide  by  1  foot  thick,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the 
tap-holes  and  an  open  space  at  the  dam-plate.  In  Eureka,  as  soou  as 
the  mason-work  has  progressed  to  7  inches  above  the  plates,  the  tuyeres 
are  placed  in  position  and  walled  in  with  fire-brick  or  sandstone.  Three 
feet  above  the  dam-plate  the  arch  over  the  breast  is  started  and  the 
masonry  continued  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pilhirs.  Then  the 
flange  which  is  to  bear  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  i)ut  in  its  place 
and  well  bolted  to  the  pillars.  The  flange  is  2  inches  thick.  The  pjirt  of 
the  lurnace  above  this  flange  may  consist  of  inferior  sandstone  or  even 
common  brick,  1  foot  or  18  inches  thick,  as  it  is  less  afl'ected  by  the  heat 
and  corrosive  action  of  the  ore.  About  6  inches  or  1  foot  above  the 
charging-floor  the  chimney  for  carrying  ott*  the  fumes  is  started  and  con 
tinned  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  feet,  leaving  out  spaces  for  the  feed 
holes  3  feet  wide  by  2J  feet  high  at  two  opposite  walls.  The  chimney 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  opening — say  3  feet — at  the  top  to  prevent  I 
the  smoke  from  issuing  through  the  feed-holes  into  the  charging-room. 
The  use  of  sheet-iron  smoke-stacks  is  objectionable,  as  they  always  get 
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red-hot  in  the  operation  of  lighting  np  and  blowing  out  a  furnace,,  and 
then  rapidly  yield  to  the  corroding  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

To  keep  the  mason-work  from  spreading  it  is  braced  by  a  sufQeient 
number  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  uprights,  which  are  sustained  in  posi- 
tion by  wrought-iron  bands  passing  over  them.  The  latter  are  bolted 
together.  The  first  bands  are  laid  round  the  furnace  about  2  feet  above 
the  damplate,  and  then  follow  one  another  in  spaces  1  foot  apart.  At 
the  Eichmond  and  Winnamuck  Company's  furnaces  the  upper  part  of  the 
fumaices  is  bound  by  an  iron  shell. 

Now,  the  foundation  is  covered  with  soil,  made  firm  by  pounding,  to 
within  3  feet  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  plates,  and  a  track  is  made 
for  the  slag-trucks.  After  having  connected  the  tuyeres  with  the  water- 
tank  by  wrought-iron  pipes  of  convenient  size,  (|  or  IJ  inches,)  the 
work  of  seasoning  commences.  A  fire  of  billet- wood  is  kept  slowly  and 
steadily  increasing  in  the  furnace  for  about  two  weeks.  During  that 
time  th^  bolts  ought  to  be  loosened  to  prevent  the  stones  or  bricks  from 
being  cracked  by  the  escaping  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  furnacQ-walls 
get  warm  outside  and  no  more  moisture  is  i>erceptible  in  the  joints,  the 
furnace  is  ready  for  use.  The  fire  is  withdrawn  and  the  furnace  cooled 
down  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  work  inside.  The  bottom-stone,  pre- 
viously put  in,  is  now  provided  with  a  thin  coating  of  clay  or  brasque, 
(a  composition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  clay  in  varyingproportions,) 
which  is  rammed  in  with  a  wooden  stamper,  after  wetting  it  until  it  just 
coheres  in  lumps.  The  dam  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  of  very 
good  fireclay,  and  taking  care  to  make  it  extremely  hard.  It  has  a 
steep  pitch  toward  the  bottom.  The  tap-hole  is  made  by  pounding  clay 
into  the  space  left  for  that  purpose  and  turning  a  pointed  stick  on  the 
outside  round  a  central  axis,  thus  circumscribing  a  cone.  The  tap-hole 
riiay  be  in  the  front  plate,  which  is  best,  or  in  a  side  of  the  furnace. 
Generally  a  large  furnace  has  two  tap-holes  on  opposite  sides,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  front  plates.  One  tap-hole  is  at  the  deepest  point 
of  the  bottom,  the  other  one  a  few  inches  above  it.  Thus  the  metal 
may  be  tapped  high  or  drawn  off  entirely,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Arents,  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  works,-  recently  made 
an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  inconvenient  mode  of  tapping  hitherto 
in  use,  and  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  such  success  that  there 
is  not  a  single  furnace  in  Eureka  without  this  peculiar  contrivance, 
termed  the  "  siphon-tap"  or  "automatic  tap."  It  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  cyl- 
indrical shell,  which  is  bolted  on  to  one  of  the  cast-iron  plates,  in  which 
formerly  one  of  the  tap-holes  would  have  been  located,  and  6  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  plate.  Through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  this  shell 
toward  the  furnace  passes  a  3-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  into  another  hole 
in  the  furnace-plate,  and  obliquely  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  hearth 
inside.  The  highest  point  of  the  i)ipe  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  shell,  and 
a  foot  or  more  below  its  upper  rim.  This  cylinder  is  rammed  full  of  fire- 
clay, the  pipe  being  meanwhile  closed  by  a  plug.  A  basin,  18  inches  in 
diameter,  is  then  cut  out  and  the  plug  withdrawn.  The  rim  of  the  basin 
is  on  a  level  about  1  inch  lower  than  the  lowest  level  of  the  matte- 
8XK>ut,  which  is  from  3  to  4  inches  below  the  level  of  the  slag-spout,  so 
tbat  the  two  can  be  drawn  off  separately.  Duiing  the  running  ^of  the 
famace  the  lead  stands  always  as  high  in  this  basin  as  in  the  crucible 
inside  of  the  furnace.  It  is  proved  by  the  actual  working  results,  since 
tbis  improvement  was  introduced,  that — 

1.  The  furnace  runs  more  regularly  than  before. 

2.  The  lead  obtained  is  purer. 

3.  "Sows"  are  prcvt»nted. 
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4.  The  work  of  the  smelters  is  lightened. 

These  results  agree  entirely  with  the  theories  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  1  shall  show  that  a  filth  beneficial  result  might  be  added,  namely, 
saving  of  fuel. 

When  the  usual  method  of  tapping  a  lead-furnace  is  followed  the 
blavSt  is  stopped  and  the  tap-hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  opened, 
(sometimes  with  great  difficulty,  when  metal  has  cooled  in  it  at  a 
former  tapping.)  The  lead,  matte,  and  slag  run  out  into  the  kettle,  the 
hole  is  stopped  again  with  <?lay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  coal-dnst, 
called  *'stiibbe"  or  *'  brasque,"  and  the  blast  is  turned  on  and  smelting 
resumed.  With  the  cleaning  of  the  crucible,  building  up  of  fore-hearth, 
&c.,  this  part  of  the  smelting  often  takes  considerable  time,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  furnace  is  reduced,  so  that  much  fuel  is  bunied  to 
make  up  the  lost  heat.  Irregularities  in  the  runniuorof  the  furnace  are 
frequently  directly  tr*iceable  to  this  cause;  and  the  first  commencement 
of  the  formation  of  "sows"  occurs  also  in  nearly  all  cases  during  the 
stoppages,  when  the  small  doughy  masses  of  reduced  metallic  iron  have 
an  opportunity  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  which  is  no  longer 
l)rotected  by  a  liquid  mass.  It  is  well  known  to  every  metallurgist  that 
whenever  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  "sow''  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  its  rapid  growth ;  and  even  if  the  larger  parts  are  broken  or 
chiseled  out  at  every  tapping  the  iron  wuU  continually  gain  on  the 
smelter. 

By  the  employment  of  the  fiutomatic  tap  the  first  formation  of  "sows'* 
is  evidently  prevented.  Even  if  there  be  much  iron  from  the  chargf 
rexluced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  lumps  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  bottom,  but  will  always  swim  on  the  lead-bath.  Being  here  ex- 
posed to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  blast  they  will  be  carried  into 
the  slag. 

Furthermore,  this  arrangomont  for  tapping;;  carries  the  molten  lead 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  blast-fariiace  as  fast  as  the  metal  is  reduced 
inside.  At  the  same  time  the  lead  smelted  from  the  charge  above 
remains  in  the  crucible  long  enough  to  give  the  molten  ingredients 
the  required  time  to  re-act  upon  each  other  and  separate  accordiug  to 
specific  gravity. 

The  lead  obtained  must  be  purer,  because  it  is  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  where  the  purest  (heaviest)  metal  gathers,  and  becausf 
the  foreign  (lighter)  metals,  as  iron,  zin(^,  &c.,  are  kept  longer  under  the 
intluence  of  the  blast,  and  thus  are  mostly  oxidized  and  slagged.  The 
work  of  the  smelters  is,  of  course,  considerably  lightened,  because, ii 
addition  to  the  tapping,  the  hard  work  of  removing  "sows,''  looseniBj 
the  charge  in  the  crucible  after  tapping,  &c.,  is  dispensed  with. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  invention  is  one  of  the  first  importance  fof 
lead  and  copper  smelting.    For  copper-matte  the  pi])e  must  be  of  day. 

When  a  furnace  is  blown  out  the  last  of  the  lead  is  of  course  drawi 
off  through  the  lowest  tap-hole  into  a  basin  of  40  inches  diameter  aDdl8| 
inches  depth,  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  opposite  the  automatic  tap,iB| 
the  same  manner  as  this  has  always  been  done. 

As  soon  as  the  bottom  is  made  the  breavst  must  be  put  in.     Abont*j 
inches  above  the  front  plate  a  straight  arch,  called  the  *'  bridge"  is  startrf] 
of  fire-bricks.     In  accordance  with  the  thickness  of  the  breast  deai 
they  are  laid  lengthwise  or  edgewise.    At  Eureka  the  breast  is  mail ^* 
9  inches  thick,  although  4  inches  would  be  sufticient.     Afire  isnfl*!^ 
started  in  the  hearth,  siphon-tap,  and  lead-well  to  dry  tlienj.     lu  M,^ 
hearth  the  fire  is  continued  till  it  gets  red-hot.    This  is  done  by  lill«^ 
the  hearth  with  lump-coal  and  kindling  it.    After  it  is  all  burned  do"  ^ 
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the  asbes  are  withdrawn  and  a  fresh  fire  is  started.  These  ofierations 
are  continued  till  the  desired  end  is  accomplished,  wliich  generally  takes 
two  days. 

Ores. — ^The  majority  of  smelting  ores  with  which  the  smelters  of  Utah 
and  Nevada  have  to  deal  are  galena  and  the  carbonates,  sulpho-carbon- 
ates«  and  antimoniates  of  lead. 

According  to  the  quantity  and  quality  t)f  the  gangue  we  may  classify 
tbem  as — 

1.  Ores  containing  all  the  slag-forming  ingredients  (oxide  of  iron, 
silica,  lime)  in  the  proper  proportions,  or  neutral  ores,  (Eureka  Consoli- 
dated Company's  mines.) 

2.  Basic  oreSj  with  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  and  no  silica, 
or  not  in  sufficient  qnantities,  (White  Pine,  East  Caiion,  American 
Fork,  Cottonwood,  Eureka,  Nevada.) 

3.  Acid  or  hard  ores^  with  silica  and  clay  prevailing,  (Bingham  Cauon, 
Stockton,  Tintic!  Humboldt!) 

Provided  the  slag-forming  ingredients  alone  be  present,  galena-ores^ 
when  passed  through  a  blast-furnace,  do  not  yield  metallic  lead  at  once, 
but  a  mixture  of  metallic  lead  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  {lead-regulus^ 
matte,)  and  other  sulphurets,if  such  be  present — an  article  that  finds  no 
market.  In  order  to  produce  metallic  lead  galenas  may  be  smelted  with 
an  addition  of  metallic  iron,  (5  per  cent,  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances,) or  after  roasting. 

In  the  first  case  the  iron  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  to  a 
sulphuret  of  iron,  called  iron-matte^  and  metallic  lead  is  set  free.  This 
re-action  is,  however,  not  complete,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  and  with  it  silver,  is  retained  by  the  iron-matte,  necessi- 
tating another  roasting  and  smelting  operation.  The  iron-matte  being 
lighter  than  the  lead,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  thus  can  be 
easily  separated  from  it  after  cooling. 

The  combined  roasting  and  smelting  process  is  preferable  to  the  iron- 
reduction  process.  The  galena  is  first  roasted  in  heaps,  stalls,  or  rever- 
beratory  furnaces.  Eoasting  in  heaps  and  stalls  is  cheaper,  as  the  ore 
may  be  used  in  lumps,  and  no  expensive  apparatus  is  required ;  but  it 
is  more  tedious  and  incomplete,  and  only  suited  for  galenas  containing 
a  large  i)ercenta;ge  of  sulphurets  of  iron  or  copper.  The  latter  prevent 
tilie  ore  from  smelting  together  and  so  stopping  the  roasting  process,  and 

:•  their  sulphur  furnishes  the  necessary  fuel. 

\      The  roasting  in  reverberatories  is  by  all  means  the  best  preparation 

tof  galena-ores  for  smelting.    In  this  country  it  is  generally  done  in  small 
Mexican  furnaces,  called  galemadorsj  (a  corruption  of  "  galenadores,")  of 
^  the  shape  given  in  KiistePs  "  Nevada  and  California  Processes."  After  the 
roasting  operation  is  finished  the  heat  is  so  increased  that  the  ore  is 
f  converted  into  a  slag,  principally  silicate  of  lead,  which  is  drawn 
'  out  of  the  furnace,  cooled,  and  broken  up  into  large  pieces,  of  convenient 
ire.    The  agglomerated  ore  is  then  passed  through  the  blast-furnace, 
[With  the  proper  quantity  of  fluxes,  (Cerro  Gordo,  California ;  Big  Cottou- 
f  wood,  Corinne.)    The  quantity  agglomerated  is  10  tons  in  twenty-four 
'  lours,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4  per  ton. 

Before  smelting,  the  ores  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  proper  size. 

►me  of  the  Eureka  ores,  yielding  a  very  basic  slag,  may  be  thrown  into 

Ithe  furnace  in  any  size  without  disturbing  the  smelting  operations, 

[Bichmond  Company's  ore.)    But  siliceous  and  calcareous  ores  ought  to 

reduced  to  pea-size  in  a  battery.    Unless  this  is  done  no  furnace  can 

run  without  sledge  and  bar. 

Ores  carrying  much  oxide  of  iron,  like  the  White  Pine  ores,  ought  to 
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be  agglomerated  io  conj auction  with  quartz  iu  a  reverberatorj  furnace. 
Hereby  the  oxide  of  iron  is  slagged,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  reduced  to 
metallic  iron  by  Rubsequent  smelting  in  a  blast-furnace.  Metallic  iron, 
uot  findiug  heat  enough  in  a  lead-Airnace  to  keep  it  sufficiently  fluid  to 
run  out  w  ith  the  slag,  congeals  in  the  hearth,  and  forms  what  smelters 
term  ''sows,"  *' bears,"  "horses,"  or  "salamanders." 

Very  fine  ores  ought  to  be  agglutinated  by  milk  of  lime,  or  agglom- 
erated in  areverberatory,  as  they  either  escape  from  the  top  of  the  fur 
nace  or  roll  through  the  charge  and  arrive  raw  before  the  tuyeres,  thereby 
forming  nozzles  and  derangiug  the  furnace. 

The  Eureka  ores  are  principally  bog-ores,  with  argentiferous  and 
auriferous  carbonates  of  lead  interspersed.  The  iron-ore  is  chiefly  in  the 
8hai)e  of  hydrated  oxid^eof  iron;  but  streaks  of  pittizite,  arseniate, and 
sulphate  of  iron  are  frequent,  and  phosphates  of  iron  probably  occur, 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The  principal  lead-ores  are 
ceiTissite,  mimetite,  aud  galena,  in  pockets.  But  wulfenite  (molybdate 
of  lead)  has  been  found  very  frequently  in  cavities,  beautifully  crystal- 
lized. Owing  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  these  ores  no 
reduction  of  metallic  iron  need  be  feared,  as  this  metal  is  carried  off  in 
the  shape  of  a  mixed  sulphuret  and  arseniuret  of  iron,  termed  ^^  matte  ^ 
or  "  speiss,"  a  very  fusible  compound. 

The  percentage  of  gold  in  these  ores  decreases  with  the  rise  in  the 
percentage  of  lead.  The  reverse  (Ruby  Hill  ores)  is  the  case  with  the 
silver.  There  are,  however,  zones  of  lead-ore,  which  do  not  carry  gold  at 
all,  and  only  about  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  (Bullwhacker  mine.) 
The  average  contents  in  lead  of  the  ores  delivered  at  the  smelting- 
works  of  Eureka  are  probably  about  25  per  cent.,  value  of  gold  and  silver 
varying.  Formerly  even  ores  with  only  6  and  8  per  cent,  of  lead  were 
smelted  in  one  establishment,  along  with  dry  ores.  The  resulting  lead 
was  very  rich,  sometimes  running  up  as  high  as  81,500  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  matte  was  also  rich,  assaying  abi>ut  $70  in  gold  aud  silver. 
As  matte  requires  additional  expensive  operations  to  extract  the  useful 
metals  from  it,  it  is,  at  present,  better  to  make  it  as  poor  as  possible 
and  throw  it  over  the  dump.  To  do  this  we  have  to  observe  the  metal- 
lurgical ])rinciple — the  more  lead  in  the  charge  the  less  of  the  noble 
metals  will  go  into  the  by-products. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  works  at  ICnreka,  Nevada,  are  those  of  tbe 
Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  This 
company  have  live  furnaces,  of  a  capacity  of  loO  tons  of  ore  per  day. 
The  motive-power  for  four  Sturtevant  blowers,  Xo.  8,  an  8-by-lO  Blake's 
crusher,  and  a  Cinch  pump,  is  furnished  by  a  40  horse-power  engine, 
with  two  boilers,  one  being  always  in  reserve  in  case  of  repairs. 

Furnace  Ko.  1,  having  live  tuyeres  of  2^  inches  nozzle,  was  built  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Oreana  furnaces,  similar  to  a  north-of-England  slag- 
hearth.  Its  present  dimensions  are  2^  by  3  feet  in  the  hearth,  and  2  by 
4  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  height  of  12  feet  from  the  center  of  the  tuyeres 
to  the  feed-hole.     Capacity,  21  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Furnace  No.  2,  with  three  tuyeres  of  3  inches  nozzle,  is  of  the  same 
pattern  and  capacitj'. 

Furnace  No.  3  is  six-sided,  with  five  tuyeres  of  2J  inches  nozzle,  and 
otherwise  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  except  as  to  height,  whicb 
is  10  feet.    Capacity,  23  tons. 

These  three  furnaces  derive  their  blast  from  two  blowers. 

Furnaces  Nos.  4  and  5  are  octagonal,  and  have  ten  tuyeres  each,  four 
on  each  side,  adjoining  the  breast,  and  two  at  the  back.  Each  furnace 
has  a  blower  of  its  own.    Dimensions,  3  by  4J  feet  in  the  heartli,  0^ 
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feet  at  the  top,  10  feet  high.  Capacity,  from  35  to  40  tons  per  day.  The 
blowers  are  run  at  a  speed  of  2,100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  yield 
air  of  a  pressure  of  1  inch  mercury.  The  cooling-water  passes  from  the 
tank  through  a  3-iuch  supply-pipe,  and  thence  through  J-inch  pipes,  en- 
tering the  tuyeres  from  below.  The  wastewater  passes  out  at  the  top 
of  tlio  tuyeres  into  funnels  connected  with  a  3inch  waste-pipe.  The 
latter  leads  to  a  large  collecting-tank  outside  of  the  buildiug,  whence, 
the  water,  after  cooling,  is  pumped  back  into  the  supply-tank.  Owing 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  suppl^^-pipe,  and  the  temporary  insufficiency 
of  water,  only  four  furnaces  can  be  run  at  a  time.  As  the  water  is  very 
muddy,  the  cast-iron  tuyeres  are  very  rapidly  destroyed,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  inside.  It  is  therefore  contemplated  to 
use  only  wrought-iron  tuyeres,  which,  though  costing  nearly  twice  as 
much  ds  ca«t  iron,  last  much  longer. 

The  nozzles,  connected  by  leather  hose,  (wind-bags,)  with  correspond- 
ing reducers  in  the  main  inductiou-jiipe,  are  4  inches  diameter  at  the 
outer  end,  tapering  down  to  2|  inches  towards  the  mouth.  They  are 
pushed  tightly  into  the  tuyeres,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  wind.  At  the 
outer  end  or  elbow  a  l.J-inch  projection  is  attached  to  the  central  axis 
of  the  nozzle.  This  contains  the  eye-hole,  which  is  closed  with  a  wooden 
plug.  The  latter  is  removed  occaijionally,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  tuyere. 

To  illustrate  the  manipulations  at  a  furuaee,  I  will  describe  them  from 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  viz,  from  the  blowing-in. 

The  hearth  and  furnace  having  been  dried  in  the  manner  described 
above,  the  furnace  is  gradually  filled  up  to  the  throat  with  coal,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  blazing.  The  fore-hearth  and  the  apertures  of 
the  tuyeres  are  left  open  during  this  operation,  to  facilitate  the  draught. 
The  filling  up  takes  from  four  to  five  hours  in  a  large  furnace  like  Nos. 
4  and  5.  As  soon  as  the  coal  at  the  throat  has  reached  a  dark-red 
heat,  the  blowing-in  proper  commences.  Previous  to  putting  on  the 
blast,  however,  the  front  is  put  in ;  that  is,  the  space  h  under  the  bridge 
g  is  closed  up  with  bricks  of  stiff  clay,  rammed  in  tightly,  and  reaching 
a  few  inches  below  the  dam-plate.  Then  the  fore-hearth  is  also  covered 
with  clay,  pounded  down  tightly.  All  the  tuyeres,  except  the  four 
nearest  the  front  are  closed  with  day  stoppers ;  their  respective  wind- 
bags are  tied  up  with  strings,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  wind.  The 
nozzles  of  the  four  tuyeres  named  are  now  placed  in  position,  and  the 
blast  is  allowed  to  blow  with  full  force  for  three-/iuarters  of  an  hour,  a 
long  flame  issuing  all  the  time  from  the  pipe  of  the  siphon-tap.  When 
the  latter  is  red-hot,  the  blast  is  shut  off  by  a  cut-off  in  the  main  pipe. 
The  clay  balls  are  now  removed  from  the  closed  tuyeres,  and  all  the 
nozzles  are  put  into  the  tuyeres.  The  blast  is  turned  on  again,  and  the 
charging  commences.  About  three  tons  or  more  of  lead  are  put  into 
the  furnace  through  the  feed-holes,  in  the  proportion  of  two  scoops  (4 
1.2  bushels)  of  coal  to  250  or  300  pounds  of  lead.  This  is  done  to  heat 
the  hearth  properly,  and  prevent  the  accretion  of  slag  or  cinders,  which 
might  seriously  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  the  furnace.  About 
250  bushels  of  coal  are  used  in  all  the  foregoing  proceedings.  After  all 
the  lead  is  melted  down,  the  feeding  of  the  ore  commences.  First,  six 
scoops  (1.2  bushels=18  lbs.  each)  of  coal,  are  scattered  over  the  furnaee, 
three  from  each  feed-hole ;  on  the  toi)  of  this,  but  close  to  the  walls, 
eighteen  shovels  of  fine  ore  (15  lbs.  each)  nine  through  each  feed-hole, 
and  four  shovels  (J  7  lbs.  each)  of  slag=25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  ore. 
This  makes  1  pound  of  coal  to  2.5  pounds  of  ore,  or  3.1  pounds  of  smelt- 
ing-mixture. 
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Every  charge  is  marked  by  moving  a  peg  on  a  tally-board  for  the 
convenience  of  the  superintendent. 

As  soon  as  the  lead  has  entered  the  pipe  of  the  siphon-bip  beloir, 
which  may  be  observed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  flame  emanating 
from  it  up  to  that  time,  the  basin  is  covered  with  live  coal  and  kept  so 
all  the  time.    Simultaneously  the  clay  is  removed  from  the  fore-hearth. 
About  two  hours  after  the  first  charge,  the  slag,  entering  from  below 
the  breast,  rises  in  the  fore-hearth  to  the  level  of  the  slag-spout,  viz, 
3  inches  below  the  top  of  the  dam -plate.    A  cast-iron  i)ot  of  conical 
shape,  26  inches  deep,  15  inches  upper,  6  inches  lower  diameter,  is  now 
placed  under  the  slag-spout  by  means  of  a  truck,  and  the  exit  of  the 
slag  is  urged  by  detaching  the  crust  along  the  dam.    For  the  first  half 
hour  the  slag  is  somewhat  stiff,  and  only  red-hot,  from  imparities,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  furnace  has  not  attained  the  proper  temperature; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  increases  in  fluidity  and  incandescence. 
The  comers  of  the  fore-hearth  have  to  be  frequeiitly  cleared  from  hard 
accretions,  to  prevent  them  from  growing.    After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  the  blast  is  shut  off  and  the  front  removed  by  means  of  a  sledge 
and  bar,  in  order  to  clear  the  hearth  and  tuyeres  from  adhering  cinders. 
If  there  be  a  hard  crust  on  top  it  has  to  be  broken  up  and  pushed  out 
of  the  hearth.    During  the  stoppage  the  tuyeres  are  closed  up  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  from  the  escaping  carbonic-oxide  gas,  and  to  economize 
the  heat  in  the  furnace.    Ko  new  charge  is  introduced  during  this  time. 
As  soon  as  the  hearth  is  clear,  lump-coal  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
bushels  is  thrown  over  the  fore-hearth,  and  a  new  front  is  made.    The 
latter  has  to  enter  into  the  slag;  if  thi%  is  not  observed,  the  blast  will 
come  through,  not  only  exposing  the  furnacemen  to  leaci-fumes,  but  at 
the  same  time  chilling  the  fore-hearth.    The  front  must  be  made  of 
])lastic  clay ;  lean  clay  does  not  answer.    After  having  closed  the  frout, 
the  nozzles  are  adjusted  aiid  the  blast  is  turned  on  again.    Hitherto  the 
furnace  has  been  running  with  a  blaze  at  the  top,  indicating  too  lii;?fli  n 
temperature  in  its  upper  portions,  which  gives  rise  to  great  loss  of  lead 
by  volatilization,  and  also  injures  the  feeder's  health.     If  the  slag  is 
gaining  in  fluidity,  and  the  tuyeres  remain  perfectly  bright,  not  eveu 
showing  the  least  black  ring,  two  shovels  of  slag  may  be  replaced  by 
two  shovels  of  ore,  but  this  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  caution,  auii 
at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours.    At  last  a  point  will  be  attained 
when  the  blaze  at  the  top  disappears  and  the  throat  gets  perfectly  dark, 
discharging  only  black  smoke.    The  normal  charge  has  now  been  reached. 
In  twenty-four  hours  180  charges  of  smelting-mixture  are  run  throug:li 
with  1,200  bushels  of  coal.    The  normal  charge  for  fine  carbonate-ore  is 
thirty-four  shovels  of  ore  and  two  of  slag,  corresponding  to  46  tons  oi 
ore  in  twenty-four  hours ;  for  coarse  ore  it  is  2(>  shovels  of  ore  and  2  of 
slag,  corresponding  to  35  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.     When  the  fur- 
nace has  been  in  operation  for  a  week,  it  will  even  take  more  than  this 
for  a  time,  probably  because  it  has  then  assumed  the  most  favorable 
shape  for  smelting. 

The  furnacemen  have  to  watch  everything  about  the  furnace  very 
attentively  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to  apply  the  proper  remedies. 
The  slag  has  to  run  almost  constantly  while  the  blast  is  on.  As  soon  as 
it  becomes  smeary  and  sticky,  and  emits  a  S])ray  of  sparks,  which  rise 
in  parabolic  curves,  the  matte  spoilt  is  opened  and  the  matte  run  into  a 
cast-iron  pot,  lined  with  clay.  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
slag  pot.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  wet  or  even  told  tools  away  from 
matte  or  metal  to  avoid  explosion.  When  the  matte  ceases,  and  in  its 
stend  slag  begins  to  tiow,  the  matte-spout  is  closed  ?igain  with  a  clay 
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stopper.  The  matte-spout  is  3  inches  lower  than  the  slagrspout,  and 
inclined  a  little  towards  the  outside,  while  the  latter  lie^i  horizontal. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  keep  slag  and  matte  separate. 

Meanwhile  the  siphon-tap  requires  some  attention.  The  pipe  must 
be  kept  clear  from  accretions  by  pressing  a  red-hot  bar  through  it  from 
time  to  time,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  opeu  it  again  after  it  is  once 
closed  up.  •  The  basin  is  kept  nearly  full,  and  the  lead  is  ladled  out  as 
it  accumulates.  The  lead-molds,  which  are  in  bar-shape,  hold  about 
120  pounds  each.  From  every  fifth  bar  a  sample  is  taken  by  means  of 
an  iron  spoon.  The  samples  from  all  the  furnaces  obtained  during  a 
certain  time  (usually  twenty-four  hours)  are  melt>ed  together  to  obtain 
the  average  sample. 

The  tuyeres  must  be  kept  clear  by  introducing  a  bar  from  time  to 
time  to  detach  obstructions.  If  there  should  be  any  sign  of  darkening, 
the  charge  must  be  decreased  by  two  shovels,  and  the  result  waited  for. 
If  the  charge  be  still  too  heavy,  another  decrease  of  two  shovels  is 
ordered,  until  the  tuyeres  resume  their  normal  condition.  If  they  should 
at  any  time  get  long  black  nozzles,  the  blast  must  be  stopped  and  the 
hearth  clear^  out  immediately.  The  reason  of  this  occun*ence  may  be 
an  overcharge,  or  a  preponderance  of  silica  in  the  charge,  t.  6.,  a  faulty 
mixture.  If  under  normal  charges  ore  arrives  raw  before  the  tuyeres 
and  the  blaze  bursts  out  at  the  top,  an  irregular  sinking  of  the  charges 
or  their  detention  on  wall-accretions  is  indicated.  These  have  to  be 
removed.  To  do  this  the  charge  is  allowed  to  descend  half  way  in  the 
shaft  of  the  furnace,  and  only  wood  is  applied  as  a  fuel.  By  its  blaze 
the  wall-accretions  are  partly  melted  down.  The  balance  is  removed 
with  chis^-pointed  bars,  worked  through  the  feed-hole.  During  this 
operation  the  blast  is,  of  course,  shut  off.  Then  the  furnace  is  filled  up 
again  with  coal,  and  the  smelting  proceeds  as  usual.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  hearth  is  cleaned  once  in  eight  hours. 

If  wall-accretions  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  greatest  difficulty ;  if  the  charges  descend  irreg- 
ularly, in  spite  of  being  decreased ;  and  if  the  furnace-walls  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  destruction,  it  is  advisable  to  blow  out  the  fur- 
nace.   The  charge  is  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  tuyeres,  the  furnace 
emitting  thick  lead-fumes  and  a  blaze.    As  soon  as  the  charge  has 
arrived  at  the  tuyeres,  the  blast  is  shut  off,  and  all  the  loose  masses  are 
drawn  out  of  the  furnace.    Then  the  tap-hole  is  opened  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  bar,  and  the  liquid  contents  of  the  furnace  are  discharged  into 
the  lead-well  or  basin,  which  has  been  previously  heated.    The  con- 
ge^ed  matter  rem'laining  in  the  furnace,  consisting  of  bIb>s  ore,  etc.,  is 
detached  with  bar  and  sledge.    The  breast  is  only  removed  when  need- 
-ing  repairs.    After  cooling,  Vhich  usually  takes  thirty-six  hours^  the 
fiirnace  is  freed  from  wall-accretions,  and  the  injured  places  are  repaired. 
The  hearth  and  boshes  are  relined  with  English  fire-bricks,  and  a  new 
dam  and  bottom  are  tamped  in.    In  the  siphon-tap  only  the  basin  needs 
repairing.    The  inside  of  the  tuyeres  must  be  cleared  from  sediment 
before  they  are  ready  for  service  again.   A  furnace,  if  badly  burned  out, 
can  be  in  running  order  within  a  week's  time. 

Furnace  No.  5  was  lighted  up  for  the  first  time  on  May  31, 1871,  and 
made  three  runs  of  respectively  twenty-six,  forty-five,  and  fifty  days, 
together  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days,  without  ever  being  repaired. 
It  was  only  blown  out  in  consequence  of  repairs  not  connected  with  the 
furnace. 

In  the  three  small  furnaces  the  proportion  of  coal  to  coarse  ore  is  as 
1 :  3.75 ;  to  fine  ore  as  1 :  4.6  by  weight.   The  quantity  of  ore  run  tlitoxsL^ 
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in  twenty-four  hoars  is,  for  coarse  ore,  20  tons,  for  fine,  26  tons,  with 
an  average  consumption  of  33  bnshels  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore.  The  four 
furnaces  constantly  in  use  smelted  in  the  fall  of  1871  115  tons  of  ore 
per  day,  yielding  from  14  to  24  tons  of  lead.  They  consumed  on  an 
average  4,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  ore  assayed  on  an  average  $27  in 
silver,  and  $35  in  gold.  The  lead-assays  have  been  discontinued  as 
being  unimportant.  Daily  120  tons  of  ore  were  delivered  by  teams  from 
the  company^s  mines. 

The  ore  is  dumped  in  front  of  the  feeding-floor.  The  coarse  pieces 
are  picked  out  and  run  through  the  crusher,  while  the  fine  ore  is  wheeleti 
directly  to  the  furnaces.  Generally  charges  of  coarse  and  fine  ore  are 
given  alternately ;  only  when  the  furnace  is  deranged  the  latter  are 
given  in  preference. 

The  charcoal  is  piled  up  in  the  open  air  in  a  place  elevated  some  dis- 
tance above  the  roof  of  the  feeding-floor.  Trestle-works  with  car-tracks 
connect  the  latter  with  the  former.  Every  furnace  has  a  compartmeDt 
of  its  own  for  the  coal.  It  is  conveyed  from  the  pile  in  cars  holding  20 
bushels,  and  dumped  into  chutes  leading  to  the  bins.  There  is  always  a 
thirty  days'  supply,  viz,  120,000  bushels,  kept  on  hand.  The  dross  and 
waste  of  the  coal  is  about  10  per  cent. 

The  laboring  time  at  a  furnace  is  divided  into  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours.    The  crew  for  one  shift  consists — 

I.  At  a  large  furnace  (Nos.  4  and  5)  of  1  smelter  at  $4.50  per  dayj 
2  helpers  at  $4  per  day ;  2  feeders  at  $4  per  day. 

II.  At  a  small  furnace,  of  1  smelter,  1  helper,  1  feeder. 

Two  foremen,  at  $6  per  day,  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
furnace-hands.  They  change  every  twelve  hours.  Two  machinists  at 
$5,  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  engineer  at  $8,  take^care  of  the 
engine.  Besides,  there  is  a  blacksmith  and  outside  foreman,  and  a 
number  of  roustabouts  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  large  establishineut. 
At  the  head  there  is  a  metallurgist,  who  reports  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent. 

The  products  obtained  in  smelting  are  : 

1.  i^ilver-leadj  generally  called  base  bullion,  with  from  $250  to  $400  in 
gold  and  silver,  about  one-half  of  the  value  being  gold.  As  it  is  not 
advantageous  to  treat  it  any  further  on  the  spot,  it  is  shipped  to  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  The  expenses  of  shipping  to  San  Francisco,  thence  by 
sailing-vessel  to  Newark,  and  the  cost  of  parting,  amount  to  $G9  gold. 

There  were  produced  at  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company's  works, 
during  the  time  from  January  1  to  October  1, 1871,  3,000  tons  of  bullion 
from  17,000  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  about  $39  per  ton  of  ore,  all  told. 

2.  Matte,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  matte  and  speiss,  that  is,  sulphurets 
and  arseniurets  of  iron,  with  90  per  cent,  oi*  iron  and  from  $12  to  $15  in 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  thrown  over  the  dump  as  w^orthless  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Its  color  is  yellowish-white,  like  that  of  mar- 
casite,  with  a  blue  tint  at  the  surface ;  its  texture  is  radial ;  specific 
gravity  4.02.  It  is  produced  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  4  bullion.  Some- 
times this  proportion  is  larger. 

3.  Slag.  It  is  a  mixture  of  singulo  with  sub-silicates.  It  shows  onl' 
traces  of  gold  and  silver  by  either  crucible  or  scorification  assa}^,  at- 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.6.  About  10  or  12  per  cent,  is  useil  o^'r 
again,  the  rest  is  thrown  over  the  dump. 

Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses: 

I,  (thin.)        II,  (thick.)  III. 

Si  O3 =  26.12  37.50  30.20 

FeO =62.80  60.70  .50.60 
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I,  (thin.)        n,  (thick.)  III. 

=    2.79  8.00  8.70 

=    5.80  3.01 

.         -     -     =12.00  2.80  7.10   ' 

0.90  Mg  O 


99.51  99.00  100.51 


id  II  are  analyses  made  by  Arents  from  recent  slags  5  III  by  Kus- 
m  former  ones. 

U-accretionSj  principally  sulphnrets  of  lead  and  arsenic,  with  aboat 
1  silver  and  traces  of  gold.  These  are  thrown  over  the  dump, 
crystallize  in  small  cubes,  and  have  metallic  luster  and  blue  color. 
rih-accretions  smd  fumace-scrapingSj  semi-fused  slags,  &c.,  are  like- 
hrown  away. 

tj  assaying  about  the  same  as  the  ore,  is  a  mixture  of  coal-dust 
he  finest  particles  of  ore.  Its  percentage  is  considerable,  but  can- 
3  accurately  ascertained  without  attaching  dust-chambers  to  the 
•es.  It  would  be  well  for  a  large  company  like  the  Eureka  Con- 
ted  to  do  this. 

principal  loss,  however,  is  not  in  the  dnst,  but  in  the  matte  and 
le  of  the  slag.  The  yield  of  precious  metals  is  93  per  cent,  of  the 
say  reduced  to  dry  ore. 

theory  of  this  smelting- process  is  easily  explained.  Under  the 
ice  of  heat  the  carbonates  first  lose  their  moisture  and  carbonic 

The  remaining  oxide  of  lead  unites  with  the  silica  present  to 
e  of  lead.  The  limestone  also  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  thereby 
ing  a  base  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  silica  than  oxide  of 

The  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide  by  means  of  heat  and 
clucing  power  of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  fuel.  The  consequence 
;  we  obtain  silicate  of  iron  and  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  yields 
reducing  action  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  forms  metallic  lead.  If 
is  an  excess  of  limestone  or  oxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  protoxide  of 
►eing  a  weaker  base  than  lime,  will  remain  uncombined,  and  then 
e  reduced  to  metallic  iron.  Sulphuret  of  lead  in  contact  with 
of  lead  (according  to  the  formula  2  Pb  O+Pb  8=3  Pb+SOz)  ' 
metallic  lead,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged.  In  the  presence 
les  of  iron  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron,  which, 
:urn,  decomposes  with  the  sulphuret  of  lead  to  sulphuret  of  iron 
etallic  lead.  These  re-actions  with  sulphur  and  iron  are  less  com- 
n  the  presence  of  silver  than  of  lead  alone,  owing  to  the  great 
7  between  silver  and  sulphur,  which  causes  more  or  less  silver  to 
i  in  the  matte  or  iron  sulphuret,  though  the  greater  affinity  of 
>r  silver  takes  the  most  of  the  latter  into  the  metallic  lead, 
jniates  of  lead  and  coal,  acting  upon  each  other  in 'the  heat,  yield 
iret  of  lead,  arsenious  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  metallic  lead.  The 
iret  of  lead  is  again  decomposed  by  metallic  iron,  forming  an 
iret  of  iron,  or  speiss  and  metallic  lead. 

next  important  works  at  Eureka  are  those  of  the  Eichmond  Com- 
lately  passed  into  English  hands,  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the 

They  were  originally  erected  by  Messrs.  Ogden,  Dunne  &  Co.,  for 
irpose  of  doing  custom  work.    But  the  scarcity  of  real  lead-ores 

for  sale  induced  these  gentlemen  to  abandon  this  scheme  and 
idate  with  the  owners  of  the  Eichmond,  a  very  valuable  mine 
ing  those  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company  on  Rub^  ^V\. 
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The  ores  resemble  in  tlieir  character  those  of  the  latter  company,  being 
bog-ores,  interniixed  with  gold  and  silver  bearing  lead-ores.  On  an 
average  they  yield  by  fire-assay  $40  in  gold  and  silver,  and  produce,  when 
mixed  with  about 7  per  cent,  of  quartzose  silver  ore,  (millingore,)  a  bullion 
of  $250  per  ton,  which  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  parting,  at  a  cost 
of  $35  i>er  ton.  At  present  the  company  have  a  circular  furnace  of  the 
Filtz  pattern,  with  seven  2inch  tuyeres,  mechanical  feeder,  and  siphon- 
tap,  running ;  but  there  are  two  more  large  furnaces,  designed  by  Mr. 
Arents,  in  the  course  of  construction,  each  of  which  will  reduce  50  tons 
of  ore  per  day.  In  addition,  there  is  a  German  cupelling-furnace  of  ten 
feet  diameter,  a  softening  or  calcining  furnace,  and  a  bullion-melting 
furnace,  which  are  out  of  use  at  present.  The  steam-engine  is  a  ver- 
tical one,  of  35  horse-power,  with  one  boiler  only.  It  drives  a  Na  7 
Sturtevant  blower,  a  Blake's  10  by  12  inch  crusher,  a  Howland  crusher, 
and  a  Harrison  burr-stone  mill.  The  Blake's  crusher  is  intended  for 
breaking  up  the  coarsest  lumps  of  ore.  The  Howland  crusher  and  the 
Harrison  mill  are  only  used  for  sampling-purposes  and  grinding  sand- 
stone, clay,  &c.  The  former  reduces  the  material  to  pea-size,  after  which 
it  goes  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  to  a  fine  ptilp. 

The  arrangement  for  getting  coal  to  the  smelting-fumace  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  at  the  Eureka  Consolidated  works.  There  is  a 
magnificent  ore-fioor,  built  of  stone,  attached  to  the  works,  where  the 
winter  supply  of  ore  is  piled  up.  The  feeding-floor  is  spacious,  and 
contains  a  number  of  bins  to  keep  different  ores  separate. 

Lately  the  charge  was  as  follows : 

17  large  shovels  of  charcoal    -    -    -    •    =  90  pounds,  about  5  bushels. 

24  shovels  of  Richmond  ore,  at  15  pounds    ---'..     =  360  pounds. 

2  shovels  of  milling  ore,  at  12  pounds    -    -    -  \  -    -    -     =    24  pounds. 

384  pounds. 
2  shovels  of  slag,  at  17  pounds =34  pounds. 

418  pounds. 


This  is  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  coal  to  4.6  pounds  of  amelting-mix- 
tnre,  or  4.2  pounds  of  ore,  or  26  bushels  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  ore.  There 
are  passed  throup^h  the  furnace  150  charges  in  twenty-four  hours,  equal 
to  a  capacity  of  28.8  tons  of  ore.  The  ore,  smelted  during  the  month  of 
October,  worked  $64  per  ton.  Run,  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The 
proportion  of  matte  produced  along  with  the  bullion  is  about  the  same 
as  at  the  Eureka  Consolidated  works.  The  wall -accretions  are  more 
troublesome  than  in  the  former  works,  as  the  mechanical  feeder  prevents 
their  detachment.  The  slag  is  basic,  and  resembles  No.  1,  heretotbre 
described. 

The  works  of  the  Phoenix  Company  do  not  present  any  new  feature. 
They  have  a  small  Raschette  furnace,  of  25  tons  capacity,  built  by 
Charles  Liebenau,  running,  and  another  one  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion.   The  company's  mines  are  in  three  different  ore-zones,  viz : 

1.  That  of  the  bog-ores,  (Jackson  mine,  mines  on  Ruby  Hill.) 

2.  That  of  the  dry  or  milling  ores,  (mines  on  Adams  Hill,)  auriferous- 
silver  ores,  with  little  or  no  lead. 

3.  That  of  the  lead-ores,  (Bullwhacker  mine.)  The  latter  are  rich  iu 
lead,  with  a  moderate  yield  in  silver,  and  no  gold. 

The  ores  of  the  variety  No.  1  are  very  basic  and  require  an  admixture 
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of  qnartzose  material  for  smelting.    This  is  accomplished  by  adding  the 
ores  of  the  varieties  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  bullion  yield  is  four  tons  per  day,  assaying  $210  in  silver  and  $40 
in  gold  per  ton.  There  is  no,  or  very  little,  matte  produced,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sulphurets  in  the  ore.  Wall-accretions  do  not  occur.  The 
furnace  looks  perfectly  clean  after  blowing  out,  but  the  slag  is  of  a 
more  basic  character  than  No;  1  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company's 
works,  hence  the  walls  round  the  tuyeres  are  very  rapidly  destroyed. 
Bon,  21  days. 

Besides  these  establishments  there  are.  a  great  many  smaller  ones  in 
Eureka  district,  which  run,  however,  only  at  intervals. 

In  White  Pine  district  the  first  impetus  to  a  perfect  smelting  mania 
was  given,  it  is  reported,  by  Colonel  Charles  S,  Bulkley.    Waiting 
in  vain  for  the  completion  of  the  White  Pine  Smelting- Works,  at  a  fixed 
date,  he  started  himself  to  manufacture  a  lot  of  lead,  necessary  for  calk- 
ing the  pipes  of  the  White  Pine  water-works.    For  this  purpose  he 
built  a  little  brick  furnace  with  a  grate  inside,  in  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
the  apparatus  being  about  as  high  as  a  German  elbow-furnace.    Then 
he  purchased  several  tons  of  g(K)d  gray  carbonates  from  the  Miser's 
Dream  mine,  from  which  he  r^uced  the  lead  by  throwing  it  into  the 
furnace,  alternating  with  dry  billet-wood.    The  lead  ran  into  a  bowl 
in  front  of  the  furnace.    The  simplicity  of  these  operations,  and  the 
bright  shine  of  the  lead-bars  produced,  which,  by  the  way,  assayed  $36 
in  silver  per  ton,  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber of  furnaces.    "Every  miner  his  own  smelter,"  was  the  word.    Mexi- 
cans erected  atmospheric  or  draught  furnaces,  which,  on  account  of 
their  small  cost,  were  soon  copied  by  the  miners,  and  Welshmen  built 
the  more  expensive  blast-furnaces.    But  a  collapse  was  soon  to  come. 
The  small  capacity  of  these  furnaces,  and  the  low  grade  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced, were  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  general  costliness  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Other  difficulties  were  associated  with  these  circumstances, 
and  rendered  smelting  impossible  for  people  of  small  means.    The  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  encouraged  other  parties  to  engage  in 
smelting.    The  first  one  was  a  San  Francisco  corporation,  (the  White 
Pine  Smelting  Company,)  who,  in  June,  1869,  built  works  at  an  expense 
of  $36,000,  with  a  view  of  depending  entirely  upon  custom-work.    As 
the  business  was  considered  to  be  very  profitable,  the  Alsop  Company 
and  private  individuals  offered  competition,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.    One  party  was  overbidding  the  other  in  the  purchase  of 
ores,  to  drive  their  opponents  out ;  finally  they  had  exhausted  their 
resources  and  ceased  work.    Just  at  this  time  another  capitalist  stepped 
in,  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  new  works.   Before  fairly  getting 
to  work  he  had  to  stop,  however,  because  the  prices  for  ores,  coupled 
with  the  difficulties  of  smelting  them,  seriously  impaired  a  financial 
success. 
The  smelting  ores  of  White  Pine  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
1.  Lead-ores  proper,  principally  cerussite  with  occasional  nodules  of 
galena  and  red  copper-ore,  (Cuj  O,)  carrying  from  $5  to  $35  silver  per 
ton.    The  purer  carbonates  form  solid  masses,  and  have  a  peculiar  gray 
color  5  therefore  they  are  called  "  gray  carbonates."    The  majority  of  the 
carbonate-ores,  however,  are  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, which  give  them  a  black  or  brown  appearance.    They  are  pulveru- 
lent, and  yield  readily  to  the  pick.    Both  varieties  fill  cavities  in  the 
Devonian  limestone,  and  are  confined  to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
White  Pine  Mountains,  called  the  base-metal  range,  (Miser's  Dream, 
MoUie  Star,  Jennie  A.,  and  other  mines.) 
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2.  Copper-lead  ores. — They  are,  according  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, a  mixture  of  arseniates  of  copper  and  lead,  with  the  carbonates  of 
copper  and  pockets  of  galena,  and  assay  on  an  average  $60  per  ton. 
They  form  either  large  pockets  in  the  limestone  or  impregnate  the  same. 
For  this  reason  they  are  not  as  easily  mined  as  the  real  lead-ores.  There 
seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  them  on  the  western  slope  of  Treasure  UilJ, 
(Elko,  Erie,  Eussian,  and  Imperial  mines.) 

As  may  bo  inferred  from  their  occurrence,  these  ores  are  of  a  very 
basic  character ;  the  former  class  being  very  ferruginous,  the  latter  cal- 
careous. To  flux  them,  clay,  clay-slate,  and  a  very  siliceous  sand  from 
the  vicinity  of  Shermantown  were  used  in  default  of  quartz,  which  could 
only  be  procured  with  greatest  difficulty.  Besides,  most  of  the  works 
had  no  means  to  crush  it.  Purely  quartzose  ores  only  occur  on  the 
White  Pine  Mountain  proper ;  but  the  cost  pf  transportation  and  the 
high  prices  compelled  smelters  to  desist  from  getting  them.  Occasion- 
ally small  lots  of  quartzose  silver-ore  from  outside  districts,  or  quartzose 
tailings,  could  be  bought,  but  not  enough  to  avoid  those  ince^ssant 
troubles  and  vexatious  arising  from  a  want  of  fluxes.  Iron  sows  were 
a  daily  occurrence.  Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  lining.  The  iii- 
siuQficient  quantity  of  quartz  added  to  the  ore  caused  the  latter  to  corrode 
the  lining  in  order  to  saturate  itself  with  silicic  acid.  English  fire-brick, 
pancake  sandstone,  in  fact  every  kind  of  lining,  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  commonest  lining  was  a  sun-dried  com- 
position brick,  made  at  great  expense,  of  kaolin  and  common  clay. 
But,  owing  to  its  not  inconsiderable  shrinkage,  it  would  soon  present  to 
the  slag  points  of  attack,  which  kept  the  mason  busy  repairing,  ^^^ot- 
withstanding  these  difOiculties,  runs  were  made  at  the  White  Pine 
Smelting-Works  and  the  Alsop  furnace  of  four  and  six  weeks. 

The  most  ridiculous  feature  in  smelting  at  White  Pine  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some  smelters  to  roast  or  burn  calcareous  ores  of  class  2  in  a  sort 
of  lime-kiln  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur.  Instead  of  smelting  these  galeuif- 
erous  copper-ores  in  their  raw  state,  perhaps  with  an  addition  of  galena 
in  admixture  with  carbonate-ores,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  tolerably 
pure  lead  and  copper  matte,  those  ores  were  subjected  to  the  above  op- 
eration, and  a  mixture  of  lead  and  a  semi-sulphuret  of  copper  was  ob- 
tained, which  was  not  salable  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  East  only 
at  a  great  loss. 

The  carbonate-ores  ought  to  be  agglomerated  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  siliceous  ores,  and  then,  to  enrich  the  bullion,  passed  tbrongh 
the  blast-furnace  with  raw  copper-lead  ores  and  galenas.  The  result 
would  be  silver-lead  of  a  good  grade  and  argentiferous  copi>er-matte.  The 
latter  could  be  roasted  and  smelted  for  concentrated  matte  or  black  cop- 
per. To  insure  financial  success,  however,  a  company  ought  to  have 
works  of  a  large  capacity  in  a  central  location,  and  own  mines  of  their 
own.  Custom-ore  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  it  takes  capital  to  develop 
mines  so  that  they  can  keep  a  large  establishment  supplied.  This  most 
of  the  miners  do  not  possess.  The  furnace  at  the  White  Pine  Smelting- 
Works  had  a  capacity  of  15  tons  per  day,  and  consumed  from  26  to  30 
bushels  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore.  The  latter  required  an  addition  of  firom 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  quartz.  If  quartz-tailings  were  used,  they  had  to 
be  mixed  with  clay,  and  formed  into  bricks.  Raw  tailings  being  veij 
light,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pulverization,  are  either  carried  out  of  the 
chimney  by  the  blast,  or  roll  through  the  charge  into  the  hearth  with- 
out entering  into  combination  with  the  ore.  The  bullion  produced  from 
the  cai*bonate-ores  alone  yielded  from  18  to  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton; 
'  from  mixed  ores,  (carbonates,  copper-lead  ores,  and  dry  ores,)  130  ounces 
and  upward. 
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There  are  many  other  promising  smelting  districts  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, but  the  smelting  operatioof}  carried  on  there  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  already  described. 

Most  of  the  lead-ores  of  Utah  differ  in  this  particular  from  those  of 
Nevada,  that  the  prevailing  gangue  is  quartz.  Calcareous  ores  are, 
however,  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  East  Caiion,  Little  and 
Big  Cottonwood  Caiions.  Bingham  Canon  offers  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  quartzose  ores.  They  lie  in  a  disintegrated 
qaartzite,  which  intersects  a  stratified  limestone,  probably  pertaining 
to  the  Devonian  age.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  the  carbonates  and 
solpho-carbonates  of  lead,  carrying  from  15  to  30  grains  of  silver,  with 
streaks  of  galena  varying  in  silver  contents.  A  large  portion  of  the 
ores  show  traces  of  gold.  Of  accessory  minerals,  small  quantities  of 
salphurets  of  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay-ironstone  may  be  named. 

There  are  at  present  two  smelting  establishments  in  Bingham  Canon, 
that  of  Messrs.  Bristol  &  Daggett,  and  that  of  the  Utah  Silver  Mining 
and  Smelting  Comi)any,  limited,  both  of  which  work  ores  from  their 
mines,  and  also  do  custom- work.  The  former  is  very  conveniently  lo- 
cated at  a  hill-side  below  the  mine,  belonging  to  the  same  parties,  the 
Winnamuck,  from  which  the  ore  is  chuted  down  on  a  x>lauked  ore-floor, 
forming  part  of  the  housed  feeding-floor.  The  different  classes  of  ore 
delivered  to  the  works  are  thrown  through  a  screen ;  the  coarser  pieces 
are  run  through  a  Brodie  crusher  and  reduced  to  walnut-size.  Previous 
to  smelting  the  ores  are  mixed  by  weight,  so  as  to  produce  a  bullion  of 
a  certain  standard. 

The  company's  furnace  is  a  circular  one  of  the  Piltz  pattern,  with 
eight  tuyeres  of  2-inch  nozzle.  It  is  14  feet  high  from  tuyeres  to  throat, 
3j^  feet  diameter  in  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  and  5  feet  at  the  top.  The 
hearth  forms  a  hexagon  on  the  eutside',  and  is  inclosed  by  six  cast-irpn 
plates  1^  inches  in  thickness.  The  two  nearest  the  dam-plate  are  provided 
with  slots  for  tap-holes.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  made  of  brick- 
work, rest6  on  a  cast-iron  flange,  which  is  borne  by  four  hollow  cast-iron 
pillars.  The  part  below  the  flange  is  of  Utah  sandstone,  13  inches  thick, 
Uned  inside  with  4  inches  of  Pennsylvania  fire-brick.  The  motive-power 
comes  .from  a  10-inch  cylinder  stationary  steam-engine,  with  20  horse- 
power locomotive  boiler.  It  drives  a  Brodie  crusher  and  a  No.  4  Root's 
blower.  The  eflflux-pipe  of  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve  and 
a  wind-gauge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  blast  is  measured  in  inches 
mercury. 

An  open  bulk-head  adjoining  the  ore-floor  holds  about  30,000  bushels 
of  charcoal. 

The  manipulations  at  this  furnace  do  not  differ  much  from  those  any- 
where else,  only  in  lighting  up  the  proceedings  are  a  little  different. 
After  the  hearth  is  heated  up  sufficiently,  a.  suitable  quantity  of  lead  is 
intiroduced  through  the^frontj  then  the  furnace  is  filled  up  with  coal 
in  the  usual  manner.  As  soon  as  the  coal  has  reached  to  within  5 
feet  below  the  throat,  slag  is  charged  in  portions  of  one  pound  of  the 
latter  to  one  pound  of  charcoal.  When  the  charge  is  in  the  level  of  the 
tiiioat.  the  blast  is  turned  on.  About  1,000  pounds  of  good,  fusible  slag, 
piokea  out  for  that  purpose,  are  fed  before  commencing  with  light 
charges  of  ore. 

»In  the  past  summer  the  ores  coming  to  the  works  for  treatment  were: 

L  Carbonates  of  lead  from  the  Spanish  mine,  with  from  28  to  30  i)er 
cent  of  quartz,  65  to  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  $22  silver  per  ton. 

2.  Carbonate  ores  from  the  Winnamuck  mine,  with  30  per  cent,  of 
quartz,  35  per  cent,  lead,  and  about  $80  silver  and  gold. 
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3.  Ferruginous  dry  ore  from  Winnamuck  mine,  with  38  per  cent,  silica 
and  alumina,  27  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  $65  silver  and  gold. 

4.  Same  ore,  with  45  per  cent,  silica  and  alumina,  23  per  cent  metallic 
iron,  and  $80  silver  and  gold. 

Ore  No.  1  was  the  principal  one  smelted ;  occasionally  IS'o.  2,  which  is 
of  the  same  charjicter,  and  No.  3,  were  added ;  No.  4  wa«  reserved  for 
assorting.  The  furnace  worked  well,  and  without  the  least  difficulty, 
'When  the  ore  was  mixed  with  40  per  cent,  of  a  tolerably  pure  hematite 
from  Lehi,  20  per  cent,  of  limestone,  and  30  per  cent,  of  slag. 

The  slag  produced  was  stiff,  and  resembled  a  bi-silicate.  A  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  slag  added  to  the  smelting-mixture  was  «dways 
accompanied  by  evil  consequences.  The  resulting  slag  in  that  case  was 
dry,  short,  and  would  soon  stop  running.  A  diminution  of  the  iron-ore 
and  increase  of  the  limestone  also  worked  unfavorably,  and  the  more  so 
the  less  oxide  of  iron  was  in  the  smelting-mixture.  Pure  silicates  of  lime 
cannot  be  perfectly  liquefied  by  the  temperature  prevailing  in  a  1^- 
furnace. 

The  tapping  is  done  at  these  works  in  the  old  manner,  by  piercing  the 
tap-hole  with  a  bar  as  soon  as  the  lead  has  risen  to  the  slag-spout.   The 
tap-hole  is  just  high  enough  above  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  leave  a  ' 
suitable  quantity  in  the  latter.    After  tapping,  the  hearth  is  cleared  from 
cinders  and  other  accretions. 

The  production  of  matte  is  not  noteworthy. 

The  normal  charge  was:  5  scoops  of  charcoal,  at  l.l  bushels  or  18 
pounds  =  90  pounds ;  15  shovels  of  lead-ore,  at  15  pounds  =  225  pounds; 
6  shovels  of  ironstone,  at  13  pounds  =  78  pounds ;  (partially  Winnamack 
ore  No.  3;)  4  shovels  of  limestone,  at  13  pounds  =^2  pounds;  3  shovels 
of  slag,  at  10.5  pounds  =31.5  pounds — total  smelting  mixture,  386.5 
pounds. 

The  proportion  of  coal  to  smelting-mixture  is  as  1  pound  to  4.3  pounds, 
and  to  ore  as  1  pound  to  2.5  pounds;  1  ton  of  ore  to  48.8  bushels  of  coal. 

In  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  from  1^  to  2  inches  mercnry, 
140  charges  Avere  run  through  the  furnace,  corresponding  to  27  tons 
of  smelting-mixture,  or  15J  tons  of  ore,  from  which  resulted  7  tons  of 
lead,  carrying  between  $60  and  $80  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  lead  is  shipped  to  Chicago  for  parting. 

The  number  of  hands  required  was:  3  smelters,  at  $5  per  day;  6 
helpers,  at  $3  per  day;  3  feeders,  at  S3  per  day ;  2  engineers,  at  $4  and 
$3  per  day ;  1  blacksmith,  at  $3  per  day;  1  coal-receiver,  at  $2  per  day; 
4  roustabouts,  at  $2.50  per  day. 

Three  helpers  might  be  saved  by  providing  the  furnace  with  an  auto- 
matic tap. 

The  ores  of  the  Utah  Silver  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  limited, 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Spanish  mine,  viz,  very  poor 
and  siliceous.  At  the  time  I  visited  these  works  nine  classes  were 
made,  for  what  i)urpose  I  did  not  learn. 

The  charge  was  as  follows :  2  baskets  of  coal,  at  2 J  bushels  =  90 
pounds;  6  shovels  of  ore,  (chiefly  leadhillite)  =  90  pounds ;  2  shovels  of 
iron-ore  =  26  pounds;  2  shovels  of  limestone  =  26  pounds;  2  large 
shovels  of  slag,  about  =  30  pounds — total  smelting  mixture,  172  poan& 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  111  bushels  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  ore,  or  58.1  bushels 
to  1  ton  of  smelting-mixture.  This  proportion  is  exorbitant;  but  it 
was  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  the  ore  being  poor 
in  lead,  and  the  iron-ore,  though  scrupulously  assorted,  very  siliceous. 
Assuming  that  140  charges  passed  the  furnace  within  twenty-four  houiSf 
its  capacity  would  be  6  tons  600  pounds  of  ore,  from  which  2  tons  200 
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pounds  of  lead  resulted.  Under  a  higher  pressure  of  the  blast  like  that 
at  the  Winnamuck  furnace,  the  capacity  of  the  latter  would  probably  be 
attained. 

The  furnace  then  running  was  a  six-sided  one,  with  five  tuyeres  of  2J- 
inch  muzzle,  and  mechanical  feeder.  It  was  supplied  with  blast  by  a  No. 
8  Sturtevant  blower.  But  there  was  a  larger  one  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, an  exact  copy  of  No.  5,  at  the  Eureka  Congolidated  Com- 
j)any'8  works. 

Buel  &  Bateman's  works,  at  the  nlouth  of  the  Little  Cottonwood 
Canon,  consist  of  two  circular  Piltz  furnaces  of  the  same  size  as  the  one 
of  the  Utah  Silver  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  limited.  They  have 
been  running  extremely  irregularly  during  the  summer,  and,  as  near  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  best  authority,  at  a  decided  loss. 
The  manipulation  of  the  furna<5e  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
similar  furnaces  elsewhere.  The  ores  smelted  are  those  from  Little  Cot- 
tonwood Canon,  which  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  Emma 
mine,  decidedly  basic. 

Very  good  smelting- works  have  lately  been  built  in  American  Fork,  to 
smelt  the  ores  from  the  Miller  mine.  But  at  present  I  know  only  that 
they  are  Piltz  furnaces,  with  automatic  tap.  The  ore  smelted  here  is 
decidedly  basic.  In  my  next  report  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  describe 
these  works  and  the  smelting  operations  carried  on  there. 

There  are  a  great  number^  probably  over  twenty,  other  smelting- 
works  in  Utah;  but  none  or  these  have  so  far  run  regularly  or  with 
profit. 

In  Montana,  only  two  smelting-works  are  in  operation  now,  and  both 
these  are  located  in  Argenta,  Beaver  Head  County.  A  third  establish- 
ment, a  copy  of  the  Argenta  works,  is  building  in  Helena. 

The  smelting-works  of  Argenta,  and  especially  those  of  S.  H.  Bohm 
&  Co.,  are  managed  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  that  locality.  Bohm 
&  Co.  have  had  their  two  blast-furnaces  and  one  cupelling-hearth  in 
blast  since  May,  and  Mr.  Stapleton's  works  have  also  been  in  operation 
pretty  regularly.  A  third  works,  the  old  ones  of  the  Saint  Louis  Com- 
pany, are  idle,  and  have  been  so  for  several  years. 

All  three  are  located  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Argenta, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eattlesnake  Creek.  The  Saint  Louis 
Company's  works  were  built  first,  at  a  time  when  labor  and  all 
the  materials  for  building  were  at  the  highest  price.  A  natural 
tendency  to  save  in  the  cost  of  materials  is  therefore  everywhere 
visible,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  this  that  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  furnaces  and  buildings  is  ungainly,  roagh,  and  clumsy 
in  the  extreme.  The  works  might,  however,  have  answered  the  par- 
'poae  very  well,  if  the  inner  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  blast-furn|ice 
had  been  suitable.  But  neither  the  wide  hearth  nor  its  trapezoidal  sec- 
tion could  give  good  results  with  ores  as  quartzose  as  those  of  Argenta. 
And,  farthermore,  it  appears  from  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  inside 
of  the  furnace,  from  bottom  to  top,  that  the  ore  must  have  been  charged 
into  the  furnace  in  large  pieces,  and  the  smelting  conducted  with  the 
fl^ne  blazing  out  of  the  top,  two  very  serious  mistakes  which  ought 
never  to  have  happened.  The  slag,  too,  on  the  dump,  shows  at  once 
that  smelting  in  reality  was  unsuccessful,  whatever  large  amounts  of  sil- 
Ter  may  have  been  taken  from  the  furnace  during  the  short  time  of  its 
running.  A  part  of  the  slag  contains  very  much  lead,  (and  undoubt- 
edly silver,)  while  another  part  is  not  smelted  at  all,  but  was  probably 
polled  out  of  the  hearth  with  instruments.  The  German  cupelling-fur- 
Bace,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  good  and  substantial  structure,  and 
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must  have  done  its  work  well.  The  establishment  is  not  now  in  shape 
to  be  started  up  again  with  little  cost,  many  important  parts  being  en- 
tirely missing,  and  the  whole  having  suffered  much  from  exposnre. 

S.  H.  Bohm  &  Go's  works,  the  old  "  Elsler  furnace,"  are  the  next 
above  the  foregoing.    They  consisted,  up  to  August  of  this  year,  of  two 
stack-furnaces  and  a  German  cupelling-furnace,  the  blast  being  supDlied 
by  a  Root  blower,  driveh  by  a  magnificent  water-wheel  of  12  feet  di- 
ameter and  4J  feet  breast.    The  latter  supplies  also  the  power  for  a 
Dodge  crusher.    Since  August,  a  third  blast-furnace  and  another  cup- 
pelling-furnace  have  been  added  to  the  works.    The  blast-furnaces  are 
the  high  furnaces,  with  rectangular  section  and  the  same  area  at  the 
hearth  and  throat  as  first  introduced  into  this  country  for  copper-smelt- 
ing, at  Ducktowu,  Tennessee.    The  inside  height  above  the  tuyeres  is 
20  feet,  the  section  24  by  24  inches.    The  furnaces  are  necessarily  so 
narrow  and  high  because  the  ores  are  extremely  quartzose.    The  lining 
is  a  quartzose  granite  from  the  neighborhood,  which  stands  the  heat 
about  three  weeks.    There  are  two  common  tuyeres  in  the  back  of  each 
furnace,  which  lie  horizontally  about  10  inches  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  dam-plate,  and  have*  a  diameter  of  about  1|  inches  at  the  mouth. 
The  smelting  is  conducted  with  "  noses^"  that  is,  the  melted  charge  is 
allowed  to  cool  locally  around  the  interior  openings  of  the  tuyeres,  sc^ 
as  to  form  a  nozzle  or  "  nose,"  protecting  the  tuyere  against  heat  and. 
chemical  action,  and  at  the  same  time  conveying  the  blast  well  into  th^ 
interior  of  the  furnace.     The  hearth  is  filled  with  heavy  8tubbe,  omr 
brasque  made  of  charcoal-dust  and  burnt  yellow  clay,  no  white  clay  beins" 
at  hand  in  the  neighborhood.    This  material  is  reported  by  the  owners 
to  stand  very  well. 

A  pressure  of  about  1  inch  quicksilver  is  intended  to  be  maintainecl 
in  the  blast.  The  charges  vary,  of  course,  considerably,  as  very  diC^ 
fereut  ores  are  constantly  delivered  from  the  mines,  but  it  is  intendecl  , 
and  the  dump  shows  that  the  object  is  generally  reached,  to  produce  ^^ 
slag  ranking  between  a  singulo  and  a  bi-silicate.  Rather  large  amountrs 
of  iron-ore  and  limestone,  both  from  the  vicinity,  are  used  for  fluxin  ^ 
the  great  excess  of  quartzose  gangue  in  the  ores;  and  only  from  2  to  l?i 
tons  of  bullion  are  produced  from  each  furnace  i)er  day. '  The  charge^ 
contain  from  880  to  $150  silver  per  ton,  and  the  base  bullion  produced 
assays  from  $250  to  $500.  Specific  statistics  in  this  connection  ar^. 
wanting  at  present,  as  the  owners  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  xu'omisco^ 
sending  them. 

The  cupelling-furuaces  are  exact  copies  of  those  used  in  the  Germa  x^ 
lead  and  silver  works.  For  the  hearth,  a  very  good  marl  is  employee^  -j 
which  is  found  in  the  limestone  a  short  distance  from  Argenta. 

Stapleton's  works,  a  little  higher  up  the  creek,  consist  of  two  shaft::^' 
furnaces  and  one  cupelling-furnace,  all  constructed  on  the  same  plan  a  ^ 
those  just  described.  These  works  do  not  run  quite  as  regularly  a.=^ 
Bohni's,  principally  because  the  ore-supply  is  precarious. 

Such  a  cause  has,  so  far,  not  affected  Bohm's  works ;  undoubtedly  o 
account  of  the  supeiior  activity  of  the  managers  in  securing  ores  fror 
all  quarters  in  advance,  and  the  larger  working  capital  at  their  di=^' 
posal.  The  prices  ])ald  by  both  works  for  ore  to  miners  are  exceedingl  ^ 
moderate,  and  leave  a  large  margin  for  profit,  although  the  cost  fi>  ^ 
smelting  must  necessarily  bo  very  high.  Charcoal,  for  instance,  cost -^ 
from  18  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  labor  from  $4  to  $6  per  day,  everv^  ; 
thing  else  being  correspondingly  high.    The  loss  of  silver  in  smelting  i  ^ 


claimed  by  I\Ir.  Rohm  to  bo  only  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  assaj 
value,  though  there  are  no  arrangements  connected  with  the  furnace^^ 
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Use  tlie  dust.  This  is  quite  possible,  as  no  ores  containing  mach 
^,  arsenic,  or  zinc  appear  to  come  to  the  works, 
tharge  produced  in  the  cupelling-furnaces  is,  for  the  greater 
>  utilized  at  all  at  present,  small  quantities  only  being  occasion- 
ired  for  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  blast-furnaces.  The 
;t  lies  in  the  furnace-yard,  awaiting  the  time  when  it  can  be 
y  reduced  and  shipped. 

of  the  lead-ores  being  carbonates,  and  such  of  the  galena-ores 
in  a  sufficiency  of  iron  pyrites  to  be  fit  for  open  heap-roasting, 
bjected  to  that  process  before  smelting,  there  is  only  an  incon- 
5  quantity  of  matte  produced,  which,  being  at  the  same  time 
jopper,  is  added  to  the  charge  without  a  preparatory  roasting. 
I,  however,  be  a  better  plan  to  save  the  matte,  until  there  is 
on  hand  to  make  a  roast-heap ;  as  in  that  ca^se  quite  an  amount 
>re  which  must  now  be  purchased  at  the  works  as  flux  might 
I,  and  the  silver  and  lead  would  be  extracted  at  once.  By  the 
method,  the  greater  part  of  the  matte  passes  the  furnace  many 
fenost  unaltered. 

-nelting- works  in  Argenta  will  undoubtedly  do  well,  if  conducted 
tesent,  as  long  as  there  is  no  competition,  either  from  large 
aating-works  or  from  smelting-works  using  the  copi>er-ores  of 
i  for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
her  of  these  they  would  be  unable  to  compete, 
masons  for  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Men- 
iere they  are  fully  explained. 

e  whole,  very  few  of  the  smelting-works  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
%  have  been  financially  successful,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  rich 
y  usually  treat.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this.  The 
he  unprepared  state  in  which  the  ores  are  delivered  at  the 
j-works,  the  other  the  fact  that  but  few  works  can  be  found 
ire  managed  by  metallurgists  who  really  are  what  they  claim 

iny  of  the  western  mining  districts,  notably  in  those  of  Utah  and 
a,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  which  invites  a  removal  of  the 

part  of  the  gangue  of  the  ores  by  the  cheap  and  effective 
of  dressing.    Yet  this  has   never  been  done,  though  it  is  so 

that  an  enormous  saving  in  fuel  and  fluxes  might  be  eflfected 
removal  of  the  gangue  before  smelting.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
the  western  lead-ores  the  true  silver-ores  are  found,  which  would 
D  much  loss  in  dressing;  the  silver  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  nearly 
8,  closely  allied  with  the  carbonates  and  galena;  and  in  dressing 
cs  very  little  loss  need  be  feared. 

igard  to  the  other  reason,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  mine-owners 
;  comprehend  that  metallurgy  is  a  business  which  requires  long 
and  practice,  and  which  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  by 
i^ho  know  neither  the  theoretical  ground  on  which  it  is  founded 
5  practical  details.  A  noteworthy  exception  in  regard  to  the 
nt  are  the  works  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  and  those  of  Bohm 
n  Montana.  These  works  are  really  successful,  and  might  be 
)  if  a  mistaken  economy  did  not  i)revent  a  still  further  perfec- 

Kast  furnace, — This  furnace,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction 
vorks  of  Clausthal,  Prussia,  is  essentially  a  small  circular  Piltz 
!,  in  which  the  tuyeres  are  somewhat  differently  distributed. 
Qg  that  it  would  be  specially  useful  to  works  of  small  capacity,  of 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  in  our  scattered  mining  districts^ 
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I  have  procured  for  the  information  of  American  metallurgists 
scriptious  and  drawings  of  the  furnace  and  detailed  statements  o 
working.  In  respect  of  economy  it  surpasses  all  furnaces  with  w 
I  am  acquainted.  The  extraordinarily  favorable  results  shown  hy 
following  statements  are  partly  duo  to  the  favorable  circumstance 
Olausthal,  particularly  in  the  facility  with  which  suitable  mixture 
aiCferent  ores  for  smelting  can  be  obtained,  and  the  excellent  fit 
fcopper-slags  from  the  Lower  Ilartz,  and  matte-slags  and  roasted  ma 
irom  the  works  themselves)  which  are  available  to  the  smelter.  Si 
however,  the  Raschette  furnace,  under  the  same  conditions  at  the  a 
place,  loses  more  lead  than  the  Kast,  and  has  a  shorter  and  o 
troublesome  campaign,  it  is  evident  that  the  Kast  possesses  an 
trinsic  superiority. 

The  particulars  of  construction  are  best  seen  in  the  acoompaiq 
drawings.  I  have  only  to  add,  in  explanation,  that  the  previous  a 
ence  of  the  large  concentration-chambers  at  the  Olausthal  works  « 
pelled  the  choice  of  a  certain  size,  which  could  not  be  increased.  Bji 
working  results  of  the  furnace  it  has  been  proved  that  these  A 
bers  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  amount  of  dust  caught  in  fl 
being  exceedingly  small.  J 

For  the  construction  of  a  furnace  with  four  tuyeres  and  two  condfl| 
tion-chambers,  as  given  in  the  drawings,  the  following  materiab 
used  in  Olausthal : 

98  cubic  feet  of  sandstone  for  a  sole-stone. 
763  cubic  feet  of  dressed-sandstone  blocks  ftr  the  outer  walls 
pillars. 
23, 000  pieces  of  common  brick. 
200  pieces  of  chamotte  brick. 
845  cubic  feet  of  rubble-stones  for  foundation. 
210  hectoliters*  of  a  mixture  of  comiiion  lime  and  i)laster. 

3G  hectoliters  of  "  leather-lime,'^  {ledcr-kalk,) 

32  hectoliters  of  clay.  . 

20  cubic  feet  of  fireproof  sand.  ! 

The  following  materials  are  of  cast  iron  : 

8  plates  above  the  entrance  to  the  side-tuyeres,  at  o.J  cwt. 
1  plate  above  the  entrance  to  the  back-tuyeres,  at  (J.|  cwt. 
1  plate  above  the  entrance  to  the  eharging-door,  at  7  cwt. 

3  plates  around  the  fore-hearth,  weighing  8J  cwt. 

4  water-tuyeres,  weighing  4^  cwt. 

The  conducting-pipes  for  the  blast  and  wind  stacks  weigh  about  36  < 

Besides  the  above,  iron  rods  and  i-ails,  or  other  heavy  bar-iron, 
required  to  bind  the  furnace  and  condeusatiou-ehambers.  The  pi 
followed  for  this  purpose  are  various.  That  adopted  in  Claustta 
suificiently  shown  in  the  drawings. 

As  far  as  the  iron-work  above  enumerated  is  concerned  a  great  sai 
.can  of  course  be  eil'ected  in  places  for  from  founderies  by  substitui 
brick  arches  for  the  plates  intended  to  support  the  mrisonry  ab 
and  for  the  cast-iron  conducting-pipes  sheet-iron  ones  can  be  madi 
answer.  A  large  saving  in  the  original  cost  of  a  furnace  is  modi 
omitting  the  condensation-chambers,  which,  as  I  said  before,  are 
absolutely  necessary,  although  it  is  desirable  to  have  them. 

The  ores  smelted  at  Olausthal  are  crushed  massive  ores,  and 
dressed  ores  from  the  Burgstaedter,  Rosenhoefer,  and  Zellerfelder 

*  One  hectoliter  =  6,107.4  cubic  iuclie8=2.84  bushels. 
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tricts.  Keeping  in  view  their  different  gangae  and  varying  contents  of 
lead  and  silver,  they  are  so  mixed  in  quantities  of  1,000  cwt.  dry 
weight,  that  the  average  contents  in  the  mixture  are :  of  lead,  58  to  60 
per  cent.,  and  of  silver,  0.1  per  cent. ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  gangues 
are  so  proportioned  as  to  furnish  an  easily  fusible  slag.  Such  a  quan- 
tity of  1,000  cwt.  is  divided  into  20  "charges," at  50  cwt.  A  "charge" 
is  mixed  with  25  cwt.  of  roasted  matte  from  the  first  smelting,  40 
cwt.  of  copper-slags  from  the  Lower  Hartz,  20  cwt.  of  matte-slag 
from  the  Clausthal  works,  and  16  cwt.  of  slag  from  the  first  smelting. 
The  last  two  items  vary  somewhat,  according  to  whether  heavier  or 
lighter  gangue  is  preponderating  in  the  ore. 

This  charge  is  smelted  in  both  the  Kast  and  the  Raschetto  furnaces. 
In  the  latter,  however.  10  additional  cwt.  of  slag  from  the  first  smelt- 
ing is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  charge. 

As  seen  in  the  drawings,  the  Kast  furnace  is  20  feet  high,  has  a 
diameter  of  3  feet  at  the  tuyeres,  and  of  5  feet  at  the  top.  There  are 
*  four  water-tuyeres,  two  being  in  the  back  wall  and  one  on  each  side. 
The  distance  from  tuyere  to  tuyere  is  21  inches,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  nearest  the  front,  which  are  42  inches  apart.  It  is,  however, 
proposed  to  put  a  fifth  tuyere  into  the  front  wall.  The  diameter  of  the 
nozzles  is  IJ  inches,  the  pressure  of  the  blast  10  to  12  lines  quicksilver. 

The  average  results  of  a  month's  working,  reduced  to  100  cwt.  of 
ore,  which  consumed  51  cwt.  of  coke,  were : 
59  cwt.  of  lead,  containing  14  to  15  quints*  of  silver  per  cwt. 
78  cwt.  of  lead-matte,  containing  2J  to  3  quints  of  silver  per  cwt.  and 

7  to  10  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Slags  with  0.08  quint  silver  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  quantity  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  was  63  cwt.  of  ore,  or 
190.65  cwt.  of  charge,  equal  to  about  9.5  tons.  One  pound  of  coke  car- 
ries 6  pounds  of  charge.  The  charge  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  furnace. 

There  is  hardly  ever  any  trouble  in  a  campaign,  the  latter  being  inva- 
riably very  long,  in  fact  much  longer  than  campaigns  have  heretofore 
been  made  in  lead-smelting.  There  are  no  accretions,  very  little  dust, 
and  the  proportion  of  fuel  used  is  very  small;  The  yield  of  the  lead  is 
invariably  as  high  as  the  assay  with  black  flux  and  iron  made  of  the 
ore,  and  is  reported  to  exceed  it  sometimes. 

If  I  should  suggest  any  improvement  at  all  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kast  furnace,  in  its  application  to  the  smelting  of  western  ores,  I  would 
propose  to  straighten  out  the  corners  in  the  inside  of  the  furnace  on  both 
sides  of  the  breast.  The  object  of  this  is  simply  to  make  the  parts  of 
the  furnace  immediately  behind  these  comers  more  easily  accessible  for 
the  bar  and  rabble,  as  in  these  places,  if  anywhere,  accretions  are  most 
likely  to  occur.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  accretions  can  be  avoided 
as  easily  with  our  western,  undressed  ores,  as  with  the  clean  ores  of  the 
Hartz. 

r m M-iiii  __i_  ■  I  ■  _  I      III!  !■  ■  -  -       —  ■  T  -i-  ■  T- ^"^ 

*  1  quint =5  grammes =77.165  grains. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ECONOMICAL  EESULTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  GOLD  AND 

SILVER  ORES  BY  FUSION. 

This  chapter  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  John  A.  Church,  E.  M., 
of  New  York  City,  a  metallurgist  of  much  intelligence,  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  the  permission  to  insert  here  what  I  think  is  a  very  useful 
and  suggestive  essay.  He  desires  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the 
information  contained  in  the  paper  to  Dr.  Leo  Turner,  formerly  director 
of  the  works  described,  and  now  at  Brixlegg  in  the  Tyrol. 

At  a  time  when  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  by  fusion,  in 
opposition  to  the  mill-process,  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what  is  done  in  a  well-condnctcd 
foreign  works.  For  this  purpose  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to 
Lend,  in  Austria,  a  small  but  thoroughly  organized  establishment.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Salzburg  Alps,  and  receives  its  ore  from  mines  at 
Rauris  and  Boeckstein.  The  former,  lying  8,200  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  mine  in  Europe,  some  of  its  openings  being  made 
in  glacier  ice.  It  was  worked  by  the  ancients,  who  have  left  the  con- 
tracted and  tortuous  workings  peculiar  to  them. 

The  ore  differs  in  no  way,  unless  in  extreme  poverty,  from  countless 
mines  in  the  West.  It  consists  of  gneiss,  quartz,  and  clay-slate,  con- 
taining the  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  besides 
arsenical  pyrites,  gold,  and  silver.  The  gold  is  found  in  two  conditions, 
free  gold  and  gold  alloyed  with  silver.  This  alloy  for  the  year  1866  was 
composed,  on  the  average,  of  15.33  gold  and  84.67  silver,  which  gives  a 
specific  gravity  of  11.28.  Mercury  has  a  specific  gravity  of  13.6,  and  as 
the  amalgamation  of  gold  by  the  Austrian  method  is  looked  upon  as  a 
proceeding  entirely  mechanical,  the  separation  being  effected  solely  by 
the  superior  gravity  of  gold  over  mercury,  this  alloy,  which  is  lighter 
than  mercury,  cannot  be  amalgamated.*  Such  is  the  lesson  of  long 
practice,  the  free  or  fine  gold  being  extracted  from  a  part  of  the  ore,  at 
least,  by  amalgamation,  while  the  tailings  are  smelted  to  obtain  the 
alloy.  The  following  table  will  show  the  proportion  of  fine  to  alloyed 
gold,  and  also  exhibit  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  ore.  To  the  Rauris 
and  Boeckstein  ores  I  have  added  those  from  Zell  in  the  same  p«art  of 
the  Alps.  The  ore  from  this  place  is  not  now  worked,  the  point  of  pov- 
erty having  apparently  been  reached  at  which  the  auriferous  rock  . 
ceases  to  be  an  ore. 


BAURI6. 


In  2,000  pounds 
troy  ounces. 


Fine  pold 

Gold  and  silver  alloy 

Iron  pyritos.  coppor  pvritoa.  (lalona 

Value  of  Bilvcr  and  gold  in  American  coin 


0. 32  to  0.  48 
1.  40  to  1. 47 

8  per  cent 

913  49  to  116  92 


BOECKSTEIN. 


In  2,000  pounds 
troy  ounces. 


0.09S  to  0.113 
0. 570  to  0.  COO 

4i  per  cent 

$5  91  to  Id  49 


ZKLL. 


In  2,000  ponads 
troy  oimcea. 


0.090  toa097 
Unimportant. 
Unimportant. 

II  86  to  «2  00 


See  Rittinger's  Au/htreitung,  (ed.  1867,  page  409.) 
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As  iQ  1866  Boeckstein  delivered  63  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  and  Banris 
37  per  cent.,  the  average  valae  per  ton  for  the  year  was  $10.16,*  or 
0.004  per  cent,  gold,  and  0.034  per  cent,  of  silver.  This  does  not  include 
tlie  value  of  the  copper  and  lead,  which  form,  respectively,  2  and  1  per 
cent,  of  the  ore.  The  former  is  extracted;  the  latter  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  process,  and  lead  has  to  be  bought  for  the  works. 
Even  in  Europe  these  ores  are  considered  extremely  poor.  *I  am  not 
aware  that  ores  from  veins  so  poor  as  these  have  ever  been  worked  in 
America,  but  if  they  have  they  must  have  owed  their  value  to  the  fact 
that  the  gold  was  all  fine,  and  could  be  amalgamated. 

TREATMENT   OF  THE  ORE. 

The  ore  is  first  sorted  to  six  varieties  for  the  furnace,  and  one  for 
amalgamation.  The  former  comprise  quartzose  ore,  rich,  medium,  and 
poor,  compact  pyrites,  galena  and  antimonial  ore.f  The  ore  sent  to 
amalgamation  is  the  poorest  kind  of  pyritiferous  rock.  It  contains 
merely  traces  of  pyrites,  and  is  amalgamated,  because  in  that  process  it 
undergoes  concentration. 

Amalgamation. — ^The  ore  for  amalgamation  is  crushed  under  stamps 
of  220  pounds  weight,  (total,)  through  sieves  of  1.5  millimeters,  (0.06 
inch,)  the  battery-box  having  a  sieve  on  each  side  to  secure  the  most 
rapid  discharge  of  the  slime.  Two  methods  of  treatment  are  employed 
for  the  slime :  first,  it  is  first  concentrated,  and  then  amalgamated,  or, 
second,  it  is  first  amalgamated,  and  then  concentrated.  With  ore  that 
contains  much  pyrites  the  former  is  best^  with  ores  very  poor  in  pyrites, 
the  latter. 

Amalgamation  takes  place  in  pans,  there  called  "  mills.''  They  are  24 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  16  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  9  inches 
high,  and  made  of  cast  iron,  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  inches  thick. 
T^y  are  not  directly  conical,  but  the  side  forms  a  step  3  inches  wide. 
In  this  pan  mercury  is  poured  an  inch  deep,  and  a  wooden  block  shaped 
like  the  pan,  and  1  to  1^  inches  less  in  diameter,  is  suspended  over 
it.  The  upper  part  of  this  block  is  hollowed  out  lilie  a  hopper,  with  its 
di6<^arge  in  the  center,  and  the  under  side  has  small  pieces  of  sheet  iron 
placed  radially  in  it,  and  which  just  clear  the  mercury.  When  this  block 
is  revolved,  and  a  stream  run  into  the  hopper-like  depression  on  its  upper 
Mirface,  the  slime  is  carried  o^ier  the  mercury  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pan,  the  whole  apparatus  acting  like  a  "  centrifugal" 
pump.  This  is  the  Austrian  gold-mill  so  often  described.];  Great  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  motion  of  the  stream,  which  would  not 
allow  the  gold  time  to  settle  and  would  carry  off  the  mercury.  Twelve 
to  thirty-two  revolutions  a  minute  is  the  speed  given,  depending  upon  the 
fineness  of  the  ore,  thickness  of  the  slime,  and  amount  of  gold  present. 
These  mills  extract  by  one  operation  75  per  cent,  of  the  fine  gold,  and  15 
I>er  cent,  more  by  repeating  the  process.  Each  mill  passes  about  one 
ton  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  Compared  with  blankets  this  system 
does  not  appear  to  present  any  advantages  in  the  first  handling  of  the 
ores;  but  I  should  think  the  Austrian  mill  might  be  substituted  with 
gain  in  the  place  of  many  other  amalgamating  arrangements  now  used 
after  the  blankets.    Compared  with  the  Colorado  methods  these  mills 

*  Unscientifio  as  the  method  is,  I  feel  compelled  to  give  these  values  in  American 
coin,  since  that  is  the  only  expression  known  to  the  workers  in  onr  mines. 

t  A  collection  exhibiting  these  ores,  and  a  full  suite  of  furnace-products,  can  be  seen 
at  the  School  of  Mines,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

t  Bittingei's  is  the  best  account.    See  his  Aufbereitung, 
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extract  20  per  cent,  more*  tban  the  Colorado  amalgamators,  thongB  this 
yield  necessarily  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  gold.  They 
require  little  watching,  except  when  used  immediately  after  the  stamps, 
when  the  accumulation  of  gold  might  require  their  cleaning  up  every 
two  or  three  days. 

Smelting, — ^For  four  years  the  ores  delivered  for  fusion  were  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions: 

From  Kanris.    From  Boeckstein. 

Quartzose  ore 6. 50  24. 11 

Compact  pyrites ,  - .     0. 06  0. 48 

Sulphuret  of  antimony 1. 41  0. 41 

Slime  from  amalgamation 28. 03  38. 00 

37. 00  63. 00 


About  OG  per  cent,  of  the  smelting  ore  has,  therefore,  been  amalga- 
mated. 

From  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  worthless  rock,  and  this  must  be 
removed  before  adding  lead,  which  would  suffer  serious  loss  if  charged 
with  so  much  quartz.    The  operations  are,  therefore,  as  follows : 

1.  Fusion  for  raw  matte. 

2.  Boasting  of  raw  matte  in  stalls. 

3.  Fusion  (without  lead)  for  a  more  concentrated  matte. 

4.  Eoasting  of  second  matte  in  stalls. 

5.  Fusion  with  lead. 

6.  Cupellation  of  rich  lead. 

The  first  fusion. — Eleven  years'  experience  has  proved  that  the  most 
efficient  slag  is  one  approaching  the  composition  of  a  bi-silicate.  Tht 
following  is  an  average  analysis: 

Silica 51.03 

Alumina 2. 16 

Oxide  of  iron 19. 75 

Lime 15. 40 

Magnesia *. , 8.57 

As.  Mn.  Cu.      )  Q  in 

Zu.  S.  (by  dif.)  | "^'^^ 

100.00 

Each  year  the  matte  resulting  from  the  previous  year's  fusion  with 
lead  is  roasted,  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  pres- 
ent, and  charged  in  the  first  fusion  as  a  flux  for  the  quarb^ ;  or,  if  con- 
taining above  35  per  cent,  of  copper,  it  is  treated  for  copper. 

The  furnace  is  not  new,  and  contains  none  of  the  late  improvements, 
but  it  does  good  service.     Its  dimensions  are  as  foHows :  ' 

Height 24     feet 

Diameter  of  hearth 3     feet    f 

Diameter  of  boshes 4. 5  feet    | 

Diameter  of  throat 2     feet    , 

Number  of  tuyeres 2      • 

Pressure  of  blast tt  to  J  inch  of  mercniT' 


# 


Seo  Mr.  Ilague's  Report  on  Miuiug  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  ParaUel. 
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From  100  to  120  bushels  of  charcoal  are  required  to  warm  the  furnace^ 
and  then  regular  charges  of  5  cubic  feet,  or  3  bushels,  are  made.  In 
**  blowing  in,''  th^  quantity  of  mixed  ore  and  flux  added  to  this  charge  of 
coal  is,  at  first,  56  pounds :  then  112  pounds ;  and  when  the  furnace 
is  thoroughly  hot  the  full  cuarge  of  203  pounds,  which  is  the  constant 
burden,  to  3  bushels  of  charcoal.  This  is  usually  reached  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Four  hours  after  the  first  charge  of  ore  and  flux,  the 
blast  IS  turned  on  at  first  with  a  pressure  of  one-third  inch  and  then  one- 
balf  inch  of  mercury  ^  or  one-sixth  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  the 
square  inch.  Aftor  eight  hours  the  slag  begins  to  flow.  The  furnace 
is,  of  course,  worked  with  a  black  throat. 

The  first  matte  forms  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  the  difference 
between  this  proportion  and  the  25  to  30  i)er  cent,  afforded  by  the  ore 
being  made  up  by  roasted  matte  from  the  previous  year.  Its  average 
c^omposition  is — 

Iron 1 55. 1 

Copper 4.3 

Zinc 3.7 

licad 2.1 

Kickel,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  antimony  . 4. 5 

Sulphur 27. 9 

97.6 


It  contains  30   to  40  ounces,  troy,  of  auriferous  silver  to  the  ton 

of  2,000  pounds;    or,  in  American  valuation,  $100  to  $150  in  coin. 

.#  From  the  fact  that  the  ore  is  unroasted  smd  the  metals  are  so  well 

3  •* covered"  by  sulphur,  the  loss  amounts  to  only  0.25  of  1  per  cent. 

Z  About  38  bushels  of  charcoal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  charge,  and  9.75 

J:  tons  are  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours. 

^  The  second  fusion. — ^The, first  matte  is  roasted  three  times  in  stalls 
Y  ^containing  28  tons,  the  roasting  not  being  thorough,  but  carried  only  so 
^-^  as  to  leave  about  40  per  cent,  of  unroasted  matte.  It  is  then  re- 
'  fsmelted  with  quartz  and  siliceous  slag  j  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  much 
of  the  flux,  a  basic  slag  is  made  conteining  about  22  per  cent,  of  silica, 
^is  requires  very  great  care  in  managing  the  furnace,  for  the  least 
Inegnlarity  of  working  causes  the  formation  of  sows.  To  secure  proper 
orking,  whenever  the  furnace  is  tapped  the  hearth  is  examined  by 
eans  of  a  bent  bar.  If  lumps  are  felt,  the  front  wall  is  broken  out  and 
ey  are  removed ;  if  the  sole  is  slippery,  the  presence  of  reduced  iron 
indicated.  A  rough,  hard,  even  sole  is  the  proper  one. 
^JPhe  pressure  of  blast  is  now  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  or  one- 
r^^fth  of  a  i)ound  to  the  square  inch ;  the  hearth  is  made  10  to  12 
J^ches  larger  in  diameter  than  before,  and  the  charge  isincreased  to  222 
ds  to  3  bushels  of  charcoal.  These  changes  have  for  their  object 
pt  only  the  prevention  of  iron  sows,  but  also  of  speiss,  a  compound  of 
nic  with  all  the  other  metals  present,  and  very  difficult  to  utilize. 
e  same  precautions  are  used  in  blowing  in  as  before.  About  30  bushels 
charcoal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  ore  and  flux,  and  13.5  tons  are  smelted 
twenty-four  hours.    The  second  matte  contains  52.67  ounces  of 

erous  silver  to  the  ton,  and  is  worth  about  $200. 

liuion  with  lead. — ^The  second  matte  is  roasted  as  before,  but  now  50 

60  per  cent,  of  unroasted  matte  is  left.    A  stronger  roasting  would 

J  enrich  it  that  two  fusions  with  lead,  instead  of  one,  would  be  neces- 

Iry.    The  slag  is  again  basic,  and  to  keep  the  heat  as  low  as  possible, 
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tbo  pressure  of  blast  is  redncecl  to  one  and  abalf  Imes  of  mercury,  while 
the  charge  is  increased  to  277  pounds  of  matte  and  flux  to  4  bushels  of 
charcoal.  In  order  to  keep  the  lead  in  contact  with  the  matte  as  long 
as  possible,  as  well  as  to  decrease  the  heat,  the  crucible  is  made  a  foot 
deeper  than  before.    The  new  slag  has  an  average  composition  of — 

Silica 27. 45 

Oxide  of  iron 56. 52 

Lime 10. 19 

Magnesia 3. 48 

Alumina 1. 25 

The  loss  will  not  exceed  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  lead.  When  the  hearth 
is  full  of  melted  matte  it  is  tapped,  the  products  running  into  a  basin 
where  they  are  well  stirred  with  poles.  The  matte  is  then  partially 
taken  off,  the  lead  remaining  until  600  to  700  pounds  have  collected. 

For  a  perfect  extraction  of  the  silver  it  is  necessary  to  charge  120  to 
130  pounds  of  lead  for  each  pound  of  silver  and  gold.  With  this  pro- 
portion 75  per  cent,  of  these  metals  is  extracted  in  one  operation,  and 
the  matte  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  0.75  per  cent,  of  lead.  The 
extraction  of  75  per  cent,  of  auriferous  silver,  means  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  silver  have  been  obtained. 
A  second  operation  removes  so  much  more  that,  including  amalgama- 
tion where  the  loss  is  very  great,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  sil- 
ver and  96  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  obtained.  This  second  operation 
takes  place  only  when  the  matte  is  worked  for  copper.  At  other 
times  the  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  by  charging  the  matte  back  in 
the  first  operation.  The  absolute  loss  in  smelting  is  but  0.10  of  one 
per  cent.  From  14  to  16  tons  of  matte  and  flux  are  smelted  in  twenty- 
lour  hours.  A  certain  amount  of  lead-matte  is  obtained^  and  is  charged 
back  in  the  same  operation.  If  the  third  matte  is  rich  enough  it  now 
undergoes  a  second  fusion  with  lead,  but  usually  it  is  so  poor  that  it  is 
treated  at  once  for  copper.  If,  however,  it  contains  less  than  35  per 
cent,  of  copper,  it  is  roasted  and  returned  as  a  flux  to  the  first  fusion 
for  raw  matte.  At  Lend  the  conditions  are  such  that  this  takes  place 
every  other  year,  copper  being  made  one  year,  and  only  matte  the  next 

Cupellation  is  performed  in  a  German  furnace,  with  movable  hood, 
made  very  low  so  that  the  heat  from  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  util- 
ized. Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  side  products  are  sold,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  having  them  in  great  purity,  there  is,  beside  the  tire-bridge,  only 
one  opening  to  the  hearth,  through  which  abzug,  abstrich,  litharge,  and 
smoke,  alike  escape.  From  6,000  to  7,000  pounds  of  lead  are  charged  at 
once,  and  more  is  gradually  added  until  about  21,000  pounds  (the  en- 
tire make  of  a  year)  have  been  melted.  The  blast  is  slow,  and  the  lith- 
arge consequently  flows  rather  cold.  Eetining  follows  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  silver,  and  metal  of  .985  to  .995  is  produced.  Usually  the  loss 
of  lead  falls  between  4  and  6  per  cent.,  wliile  that  of  silver  and  gold 
seldom  reaches  0.10  of  1  per  cent.  About  3  tons  are  cupelled  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

TABLES   OF  THE   OPEEATIONS. 

The  following  tables  will  give  at  a  glance  all  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, and  also  exhibit  the  amount  of  material  handled.  The  two  fusions 
without  lead  are  combined  in  one  table. 
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Tibleofthe 

first  and  seoandfunona,  1866. 

Weight  In 
tons. 

Ounces  of 
gold. 

OTTDoes  of 

silver. 

Per  cent  of 
copper. 

Charge: 

Ore - 

81.15 
89.61 

58.29 

21.00942 
19.29186 

13:».4058 
2216.6406 

HB-ttf  •nd  rich  fiAninR ^^--,,^*_,,  .,^^^,^,-^.. 

-w        Cba8ic7.41  tona > 

riax,     giucoous  50.88  tons 

i 

Total 

229.05 

4a  30128 

355U.0464 

Prodtiets; 

Firat  matte 

61.38 
3a  87 
ia25 

18.71928 

20. 47GP8 

.68238 

1612. 7324 

'  1806.730*2 

95.0922 

5 

£econd  matte. 

10 

Scraps. ............................... 

Total 

39.877C4 

3314. 5548 

Labor:  Thirty-nine  12-hour  shiftSy5  men  to  each  shift=195  clays. 

Gha^oal :   For  warming  f uniace,  bushels 291 

Charcoal:  For  smelting,  bushels 6, 820 

7,111 


Labor :  Per  ten  of  ore,*  days. .-. 1. 8 

Charcoal :  Per  ton  of  ore,*  bushels 65. 2 

Table  of  third  fuaUm^  1866. 


Tons. 

Lead, 
pounds. 

Copper, 
per  cent. 

Gold,  troy 
ounces. 

Silver,  troy 
ounces. 

Chargex 

Cowtaining  gold  and  sliver: 

Rich  finartsose*orft ........................ 

1.96 

30.87 

2.09 

3.71 

ia8i 

3.30 

10.99 
2.04 

0.9610 

20.4769 

0. 1474 

1.9440 

59.5404 

Roasted  second  matte ..................... 

10 

1806.7202 

Seraps ••••... 

23.0778 

Containing  lead: 

I^ead-matte.  ...........■...............'... 

741 

17,723 

3,304 

6 

175.9600 

Litharge 

66.1500 

Haartir. 

42.4700 

Flozt 

Scoria  ftx)m  first  ftxsionr...........,..^.... 

Ooarts 

-^HMB  •«...■.■«•.....•......■■...■•......■. 

Total 

66.77 

23.5294 

2175di0184 

PkodneM':  - 

Lead 

10.51 

15.59 

3.70 

•    4.06 

21.030 

1 

21.5442 

1583.8320 

Third  n»atte 

624.5200 

Tjead*raatte ........  X ....  ^  4. ......  ox  ......>..... . 

.......... 

20 
10 

1.9440 
0.2430 

174.9600 

Scraps  and  flne-dnst • 

46.9900 

Total 

23.7312 

2130.2920 

Labor:  Ten  12-hour  shifts,  5  men  in  each  8hift=50  days. 

Charcoal :  For  warming  furnace,  bushels 100 

Charcoal :  For  smelting,  bushels 1, 710 

1, 810 


Labor :  Per  ton  of  ore,*  days... 0. 46 

Charcoal :  Per  ton  of  ore,  bushels 16. 6 

Lead  charged  per  ton  of  ore,  pounds 218 

*  In  calcdlatiDg  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  28  tons  of  matte  from  the  previons 
year  were  smelt^,  which  mast  be  counted  as  ore  in  calculating  the  expense  of  char- 
ooal  and  labor.  \ 
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Table  of  cupellaHonj  1866. 


Charged: 

Lead tou.. 

Prodncta : 

FinesilTer onncea.. 

Litharge tons.. 

Hearth tons.. 


Qaantity. 


iao6 

1208L58 

iai2 

2.53 


Lead,  per 
cent. 


100 


83 
50 


Oold,  onncea. 


3L5442 
2LSS9S 


SUTer,onnc«& 


11801 960 
64.9090 
3Lt 


Loss  in  gold 

Gain  in  silver 

Labor :  26  day8=per  ton  of  ore,*  days 

Wood :  7.52  cord8=iper  ton  of  ore,  cords 

Charcoal :  40  bashels=per  ton  of  ore,  bushels 

Table  of  cost  per  ton  of  ore  in  untie  of  labor  and  material. 


0. 1476 

O.O180 

0.24 

0.69 

0.37 


Labor, 
days. 

Charcoal, 
buihelB. 

Wood, 
oorda. 

Leai 

First  and  second  foaions  ....................................... 

L8 
0.46 
a  24 

65w2 
16.6 
a37 

Third  fasion ............................................ 

» 

&0 

CuD4?llation  .............T..T.......T.......-T.... ............. 

a69 

9l7 

Total 

2.50 

83.17 

aeo 

17.7 

To  this  must  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  wood,  or  refuse  charooti, 
and  labor  used  in  roasting  the  matte.  The  above  is  the  cost  for  cm 
of  the  richness  above  given.  With  richer  ores  there  is  more  matte  to 
treat,  and  the  expense  of  fuel,  labor,  and  lead  is  therefore  greater,  sxA 
the  cost  per  ton  is  more ;  but  proportionately  richer  ores  are  cheaper  to 
treat  than  poor.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  cost  for  various 
ores,  the  poorest  being  taken  as  unity  : 


AarlferoQS  silver  in  2, 000  pounds. 


0  to  14. 5  ounces 
14. 5  to  29  ounces 
29  to  58  ounces 
58     to  116  ounces 


Value  in  American  coin. 


$0to$61 

$61  to  122 

$122  to  244 

$244  to  488 


Proportionate  cost,  peor 
est  ortt=nmt7. 


1.00 
1.10 
1.31 
L73 


The  Lend  ore  falls  under  the  first  class.  The  milling  ore  of  Colorado 
is  worth  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton,  and  comes  under  the  same  categoiy. 
The  Colorado  **  smelting  ore''  so  called  is  probably  mostly  in  the  secmid 
and  third  ranks. 

Losses. — By  reference  to  the  above  tables  it  will  be  found  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  loss  and  gain  of  the  year : 


First  and  second  fusions 

Third  fuBion 

Cnpellation 


Loss. 


Oold. 


Loss 

Less  gain 


Leaving  loss  . . . . 


4. 24  oz.  =  1  p.  ct. 
6.  i5oz.  =  b.07p.  cl 


Silver. 


Oain. 


Gold. 


35. 50  oz.  =  1  p.  ct. 
45.63oz.  =  2.1p.ct 


4. 39oz.  =  1.07p.  ct 
2. 02  oz,  =  0. 86  p.  ct. 


2.37oz.  =  0.21p.cL 


8l.l3oz.=  3.1  p.cl.. 
O.r.2oz.=  0.0015  p.c. 


81.11oz.  =  3.1p.ct. 


2. 02  oz.  =  0. 86  p.  ct. 


Silver. 


•••      J. 


0.02  02.=  a  OOLSpuft 


...••• 


**  In  calculating  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  28  tons  of  matte  from  the  preristf 
year  were  smelted,  which  must  be  counted  as  ore  in  calculating  the  expense  ^  ^ti^ 
coal  and  labor. 


^';: 


>t, 
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These  amonnts  are,  however,  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
•  whether  the  assayers'  errors  do  not  amount  to  more  than  the  reported 
loss  and  gain.  Dr.  Tamer's  opinion,  founded  upoR  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  ore  with  the  yield  by  amal- 
gamation and  fusion  through  several  years,  was,  as  1  have  said,  that  he 
could  count  upon  extracting  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  silver  and 
ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  gold  by  the  two  processes  of  amalgamation 
and  fusion.  The  loss  of  lead  was  nine  per  cent,  of  the  amount  charged. 
The  cost  of  all  the  operations  at  Lend,  in  1866,  was  $883.88,  and  the 
balance-sheet  shows  a  profit  of  $1,355.  The  expense  was  proportioned 
as  follows :  Labor,  17,  materials,  43,  direction,  40 ;  total,  100. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  upon  the  minutioB  of  each  operation 
in  order  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  such  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained. In  our  own  country  the  losses  in  working  silver-ores  by  fusion 
are  so  great  (frequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  West)  that 
we  can  ascribe  them  only  to  very  rude  working.  But  even  in  works 
more  pretentious  in  expense  than  the  somewhat  incomplete  establish- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  Territories,  and  which  base  upon  long  experience 
a  claim  to  skillful  treatment,  we  find  such  reckless  application  of  heat 
and  careless  handling  of  valuable  ore  as  must  and  does  cause  great  loss. 
We  see  ore,  worth  one  or  more  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  thrown  in  the 
state  almost  of  powder  into  furnaces  through  which  flames  are  roaring 
almost  as  violently  as  in  a  puddling-furnace.  We  see  alloys  of  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc  subjected  to  distillation  in  anthracite-fires  at  a  heat  far 
greater  than  that  which  has  caused  the  rejection  in  Europe  of  all  furnace 
methods  of  treating  these  alloys. 

At  the  works  which  I  present  for  consideration  all  avoidable  caus^ 
of  loss  have  been  eliminated,  or  their  operation  reduced,  with  the 
greatest  care.  Two  analyses  a  year  determine  the  proportions  of 
'  the  charges  and  the  composition  of  the  scoria.  Larger  establishments 
would  require  more  analytical  work,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
largest  works  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  care.  The  cost  of  the 
laboratory  wpuld  not  be  more  than  $250,  and  the  work  would  consume 
only  a  few  days  in  each  month. 

Great  care  is  necessary  at  Lend,  because,  with  so  small  a  quantity  of 

ore,  any  disregard  of  proper  precautions  would  hazard  the  profits  of  the 

works.    In  1^0  only  83  tons  of  ore,  worth  less  than  $6,400  in  gold  and 

•Uver,  and  containing  a  ton  and  a  half  of  copper,  were  treat^    And 

^  J9t  this  small  quantity,  together  with  the  ore  which  is  treated  by  anial- 

^I  (vnatiQn  in  the  mills,  keeps  alive  two  mining  districts  and  a  smelting- 

-'i .  worics.    Beside  the  miners,  an  engineer,  two  smelters,  and  four  assistants 

_  have  to  be  supported  for  the  whole  year,  though  the  work  of  smelting 

^  occapies  only  twenty-seven  days  of  twenty -four  hours.    Of  course,  such 

a  state  of  things  can  be  maintained  only  by  low  prices,  and  we  find  the 

;^  Austrian  workmen  paid  at  rates  varying  from  27j^  to  22  cents  (coin)  a 

day.    Charcoal  is  3|  cents  a  bushel,  and  wood  $1.17  a  cord.    In  this 

^  ooantry  we  have  larger  supplies  of  ore,  sufQcient  to  carry  on  the  largest 

*   Works  on  a  correspondingly  economical  scale.    The  nature  and  higher 

:  Valae  of  our  ores  would  enable  us  to  work  with  less  expenditure  of  labor 

^'•and  material  to  the  Troy  x)ound  of  silver  and  gold  than  at  Lend. 

^'      In  considering  the  results  given  in  this  paper  for  guidance  in  using  a 

fthnilar  process  at  the  West,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  ores  contain 

Nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  this  method.    Antimony,  arsenic, 

%lid  zinc,  the  bug-bears  of  the  smelter,  are,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 

zinc,  quite  as  prevalent  at  Lend  as  in  Colorado.    Our  ores  contain 

tord  pyrites  than  those  we  have  been  con>sidering,  and  there  would  be 

H.  Ex.  211 ^27 
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DO  necessity  of  afasion  for  raw  matte — an  operation  which  has  no  object 
bat  to  remove  the  gangne.  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  fusion  for  con- 
centration depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  its  adaptability 
to  concentratioQ  by  machinery.  A  mixture  of  rich  ^^  smelting  ore  ^  and 
concentrated  tailings,  such  as  is  now  worked  up  by  the  smelters,  could 
be  roasted  and  immediately  fused  with  lead.  One  more  fusion  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  lead,  if  thero  were  silver  enough  left  in  tlie  matte  to 
pay  for  the  work,  and  cupellation,  would  complete  the  process.  We 
should  tlien  have  a  process  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Concentration  of  poor  ore. 

2.  Eoasting  of  concentrated  and  rich  ore. 

3.  Fusion  of  roasted  ore  with  lead. 

4.  Kotosting  of  matte. 

5.  Fusion  of  matte  with  lead. 

6.  Cupellation. 

The  present  imperfect  concentration  of  tailings  in  Colorado  is  said  to 
cost  $6  a  ton.  A  perfex^t  concentration  would  cost  no  more.  The  other 
expenses  would  be — 


\ 


Roasting  in  piles 

Fint  ond  second  ftuions 

Roiuting  matte 

Third  msion 

Cupellation 

'       Total •... 


Days'  labor. 

CbareoaL 

Wood. 

a4 

OoriM, 

1.8 

65.2 

a2 

olool 

a  46 

16.6 
a37 

a24 

a69 

3.10 

82.17 

0,1% 

Mr.  Hague  says  the  millers  expect  to  get  1  ton  of  concentrated  pyrites 
from  6  tons  of  tailings,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  pretty  heavy  loss.  At 
that  basis,  however,  the  theoretical  expense  would  be — 

Concentrating  6  tons  to  1 $6  00 

Smelting  1  ton,  3.10  days'  labor,  at  $3 9  30 

Smelting  1  ton,  82.17  bushels  charcoal,  at  25  cents 20  54 

Smelting  1  ton,  0.72  cords  wood,  at  $8 6  00 

Total .• 41  84 

Mining  at  $10 60  CO 

Total  cost  of  treatment,  6  tons 101  84 

Cost  of  one  ton 16  91 


The  expense  of  charcoal  ought  to  be  somewhat  less  than  this,  for  in 
consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  material  treated  at  Lend,  no  less 
than  2.5  bushels  per  ton  of  ore  are  expended  in  heating  the  furnace.  If 
we  add  one-half  more  for  loss  in  blowing  out,  we  have  the  very  large 
proportion  of  3.7  bushels — a  quantity  which  would  be  lessened  to  1 
bushel  if  500  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  in  one  campaign.  Wi.h  proper 
management  this  could  be  very  much  exceeded,  so  that  the  exx>enae  of 
charcoal  for  blowing  in  and  blowing  out  would  be  too  little  per  ton  to 
be  worth  reckoning. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  adaptability  of  this  process  to  westeni 
ores,  and  I  will  take  those  of  Colorado  as  an  example,  for  tiie  leaaea 
that  IVv.  Hague's  report  on  tlie  mines  of  that  Territory  oHetB  the  best 
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data  for  the  caloalation.    He  gives  commercial  assays  of  ores  from 
various  lodes,  which  prove  their  v^uq  to  be  as  follows : 


• 

Gold, 
ounces. 

SUver, 
ouAoes. 

Flni-elaaiore: 

Oonaolidftted  Gregory 

5.6 
4 

as 

3 
6 

SO 

lUlnoifl .'..' I V./.l. 

20 

Oardoer ,. 

11.5 

California 

16 

'BoiToaghs 

13 

Average 

4.49 

16.3 

Milliag  ore : 

Barroaghf,  0i340  tons) 

I 

4.5 

The  coin  value  of  the  first-class  ore  is  therefore  $91.36  for  the  gold 
and  $21.03  for  the  silver ;  total,  $112.13.  By  roasting  the  ore  so  as  to 
leave  one-third  raw  matte,  and  smelting  with  180  to  195  pounds  of  lead 
to  the  ton,  we  ought  to  extract  90  per  cent,  of  the  gold,*  or  4.05  ounces, 
worth  $83.71;  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  or  11.90  ounces,  worth 
$15.35,  or  $99.06  in  all.    The  cost  of  this  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Mining  one  ton  of  ore $10  OO 

Boasting:  0.04  day's  labor,  at  $3 $1  20 

0.029  cord  wood,  at  $8. 23 

8  months'  interest   on  $10,  at  12  per 

cent 80 

$2  23 

Smelting :  1.5  day's  labor 4  60 

8  pounds  lead,  at  5  cents 40 

46  bushels  charcoal,  at  25  cents 11  50 

^  16  40 

Total  for  roasting  and  smelting 18  63 

Total  for  mining,  roasting,  and  smelting 28  63 

If  our  ore  contaius  no  copper,  and  the  matte  will  not  pay  for 
further  treatment,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  cupellation,  we 
Jhtave  in  addition : 

Capellation:  0.24 day's  labor,  at  $3 : $0  75 

0.37  bushels  coal,  at  25  cents 09 

0.69  cord  wood,  at  $8 5  52 

9  pounds  lead,  say  at  5  cents. 45 

6  81 


Total  for  mining,  roasting,  smelting,  and  cupellation, 35  44 


Fi^fit,  $99.06— $35.44=$63.62. 

We  have  remaining  a  matte  containing  $13.07,  and  probably  a  cer- 
tftia  amount  of  copper.  Let  us  see  whether  this  will  pay  to  work  by 
itself.    The  cost  will  be : 


It  wni  be  obeeryed  by  lef^nce  to  the  table  of  the  third  fosion  that  all  the  gold 
extracted  by  one  opemtioo  at  Lend  in  1866.    I  have,  however^  adhered  to  Dr. 
^TwiMc'e  general  celimate  in  making  the  above  cidcnlationB. 
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Boasting:  0.30  day's  labor,*  at  $3 $0  90 

0.02  cord  wood,  at  $8  . .   18 

Smelting:  0.60  day's  labor,  at  $3 $1  80 

27  bushels  coal,  ^t  25  cente 6  75 

5  pounds  lead,  at  5  cents 25 


$1  08 


9  SO 


10  S8 


This  would  cause  a  loss;  for  calculating  4  per  cent,  loss  on  gold  and 
10  per  cent,  on  silver  in  the  original  ore,  we  have  only  $7.50  which  can 
be  extracted  from  the  matte.  The  loss  would  therefore  be  $3^  and 
unless  the  matte  were  worked  for  other  products,  as  for  copper,  it 
probably  could  not  be  utilized  at  present,  though  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  required  as  a  basic  flux  in  the  first  fusion.  Considering  the  present 
state  of  the  West  and  proportion  of  copper  in  the  ore,  the  process  would 
probably  consist  of  three  operations — first,  roasting  the  ore ;  second, 
fusion ;  and  third,  cupellation,  the  copper  matte  being  sold. 

Accepting  the  Burroughs  milling  ore  as  an  average  of  the  seoond- 
class  ore,  we  have  for  this,  one  ounce  gold,  worth  $20.07,  and  4.5  ounces 
silver,  worth  $5.81 ;  total,  $25.48.    The  cost  of  treating  it  would  be : 

Mining  6  tons $60  00 

Concentrating  6  tons  to  1 6  00 

Eoasting  and  smelting  1  ton 18  63 

Cupellation 6  81 

Add  for  roastingt 2  00 

Cost  of  treating  6  tons 93  44 

Cost  of  treating  1  ton 15  57 

Yield  at  90  per  cent,  of  the  gold $18  60 

Yield  at  73  per  cent,  of  the  silver 4  24 

Total  yield 22  84 

Cost 15  57 


Profit 17 


<>: 


This  would  leave  a  matte  containing  $1.86  in  gold  and  silver,  and  per- 
haps some  copper.. 

The  above  calculations  are  of  course  theoretical,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  works  which  have  never  yet  been  established  in  the  Territory.  There 
may  be  errors  in  the  prices  assumed  for  labor  and  materials ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  expended  per  ton 
should  bo  more  than  at  Lend ;  that  part  of  the  calculations  is  not  theo- 
retical. Undoubtedly  in  establishing  such  works  some  difficulties  would 
be  experienced,  but  with  a  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  improved  facilities  for  communication,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 

*  A  certain  correction  has  to  bo  applied,  becanse  the  amount  of  matt«  ia  takea  «• 
larcer  than  at  Lend.    I  have  assumed  it  to  be  50  per  cent.  more. 

tFine  ore  requires  a  more  expensive  roasting  than  coarse,  for  which  r^iason  I  ha^ 
added  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost,  lloasting  iu  furnaces,  Mr.  Hague  says,  costs  |J>ii 
Colorado. 
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cannot  compare  with  those  which  have  been  overcome  in  establishing^ 
the  milling  system. 

A  chief  drawback  to  extracting  the  precions  metals  in  the  Territory, 
instead  of  concentrating  them  in  a  matte  to  be  exported,  is  thought  to 
be  the  lack  of  lead-ores,  since  the  Georgetown  mines  have  not  falfiU^ 
their  promise  as  lead  mines.  Let  ns  see  how  much  is  reqnired  for  works 
treating  25  tons  of  ore  a  day,  a  capacity  which  is  considered  to  be  quite 
respectable  for  a  mill ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  25  tons  are 
coDoentrated  ore  representing  several  times  that  quantity  of  ore  as  it 
came  from  the  mine.  The  loss  amounts  to  about  17.7  pounds  of  lead  per 
ton,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.  Of  galena-ore  yielding,  say,  70  per  cent. 
lead,  one  ton  daily  suffices  for,  say,  70  tons  pyrites,  or  21,000  tons  yearly ; 
two  tons  daily  su&ce  for,  say,  140  tons  pyrites,  or  42,000  tons  yearly ; 
five  tons  daily  suffice  for,  say,  350  tons  pyrites,  or  105,000  tons  yearly. 

If  each  ton  of  smelting  ore  represents  6  tons  of  ore  from  the  mine, 
we  have  more  than  600,000  tons  of  ore  treated  with  1,500  tons  of  ga- 
lena-ore. Even  if  the  mines  of  Georgetown  and  Argenta  are  unable 
to  supply  this  amount,  it  could  easily  be  bought  in,  and  brought  from 
Utah,  at  rates  which  would  at  least  pay  its  own  cost.  My  object,  how- 
ever,, is  not  to  urge  any  process  upon  the  attention  of  western  miners, 
or  prove  by  full  figures  its  applicability.  I  offer  the  Lend  process  as 
one  which  deals  wilh  ores  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Colorado,  and 
leave  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mines  of  that  territory  to 
work  out  its  adaptability. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

I 

THE   AMALGAMATION   OF   GOLDOEES. 

This  chapter  constitutes  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  one  on  eco- 
nomical results  in  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  by  ftision,  and 
was  likewise  furnished  to  me  by  John  A.  Church,  E.  M.,  of  New  York. 
I  give  the  chapter  without  change  or  comment;  but  I  do  not  fully  con- 
cur in  the  theory  of  amalgamation  which  it  presents. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  mercury  takes  up  gold  by  reason  of  an 
affinity  which  causes  the  union  of  the  metals  whenever  they  are  brou^t 
in  contact,  and  in  the  use  of  amalgamated  copper  plates  for  catching 
the  gold,  the  Americans  have  trusted  the  success  of  their  gold-mills 
entirely  to  this  action.  In  Austria  they  proceed  on  a  different  basis. 
There  they  acknowledge  the  affinity  of  gold  for  mercury,  but  confine  it 
within  small  limits.  The  gold  which  is  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  and 
which  passes  with  it  through  the  filter,  is  that  which  has  a  chemical 
union  with  the  mercury ;  while  that  which  remains  in  the  filter,  and 
after  distillation  forms  the  '*  retort,"  is  merely  particles  of  gold  which 
have  mechanically  sunk  into  the  mercury  by  force  of  gravity.  Their  sur- 
faces are  attacked  by  the  fluid  metal,  which  acts  as  a  cement  to  bud 
them  together ;  but  in  no  sense  do  they  form  a  definite  amalgam.  I  vQI 
not  discuss  this  point  thoroughly  here,  but  merely  point  out  some  facts  in 
relation  to  Colorado  ores  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  give  a  ready  explana- 
tion for  the  poor  yield  of  those  ores  in  the  mill. 

*The  principles  on  which  the  separation  of  gold  from  its  ores  is 
effected  by  mechanical  means  are  easily  explained.  If  we  have  a  sab- 
stance  composed  of  two  elements,  one  having  a  specific  gravity  of  10 
and  the  other  of  5,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  cfin  provide  a  liquid  having  a 
density  of,  say,  7,  the  former  can  sink  in  it,  and  the  latter  cannot  To 
accomplish  the  separation  of  the  two  we  have  only  to  crush  the  sab- 
stance  to  a  certain  fineness  and  place  it  in  a  bath  of  the  liquid.  As  soon 
as  each  particle  of  gravity  10  comes  in  contact  with  the  fluid,  it  sinks, 
and  we  have  only  to  agitate  the  sand  and  bring  every  particle  in  contact 
with  it  to  produce  perfect  separation.  We  have  then  the  two  elements, 
on©  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  liquid. 

This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  the  so-called  amalgamation  of 
gold-ores.  Gold  has  a  specific  gravity  of  19.33,  and  mercury  of  13.60. 
The  iron  pyrites  in  which  the  gold  of  Colorado  is  found  has  a  gravity  of 
about  5,  and  quartz,  another  constituent  of  those  ores,  has  a  gravity  of 
2.6.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  a  mixture  composed  of  gold,  specific  j 
gravity  19.33,  and  pyrites,  specific  gravity  5,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  eflecting  the  separation  when  the  gold  in  a  finely  divided  state  is 
passed  over  mercury  in  which  the  gold  can  and  the  pyrites  cannot  sink. 
The  Austrian  gold-mill  was  devised  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  it 
works  perfectly.  In  it  mechanical  contact  between  the  gold  and  mer- 
cury is  effected  in  the  most  perfect  way,  and  the  mercury  lying  in  a  bath 
1  to  1 J  inches  deep,  is  in  a  condition  to  act  either  by  affinity  or  merely  as 
a  fluid  of  medium  density.  And  yet  this  apparatus  fails  "to  extract  the 
gold  from  most  of  its  ores,  and  the  tailings  are  sent  to  the  smelting- 

•What  foUows  is  partly  taken  from  an  articlo  by  me  in  the  Scientific  Amerkan  of  0^ 
tobor  7,  1871.  In  that  article  an  error  wa«  made  in  putting  the  "  normal  alloy  "  »t^ 
silver  and  65  gold.  It  should  have  been  the  reverse,  or  35  gold  and  65  silver.  Theerror, 
however,  leaves  the  argument  unaffected. 
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works,  if  they  can  be  made  to  pay  the  coat  of  treatment.  In  some  cases, 
as  for  instance  at  Zell,  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  ore, 
worth  only  $2  and  less  a  ton,  is  nnable  to  bear  any  expense  but  amalga- 
mation, and  it  could  not  bear  even  this  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its 
gold  i^  fine  and  contains  little  silver. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  treating  gold-ores  vfith  mercury,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which  we  may  perhaps  account  for  the  trouble  experienced  in 
Colorado.  Native  gold  is  rarely  or  never  pure.  It  is  alloyed  with  silver, 
which  has  a  specificgravity  of  10.56.  An  alloy  of  the  two  metals,  there- 
fore,  has  a  specific  gravity  between  19.^  and  10.56,  depending  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  two  metals.  With  gold  35  and  sUver  65  parts,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the^  alloy  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  mercur^^,  and 
it  cannot  sink  in  that  fluid }  that  is,  it  will  not  ^'  amalgamate."  The 
question  is  then,  do  the  ores  of  Colorado  contain  more  than  65  of  silver 
to  35  of  gold  ?  Let  us  calculate  the  assays  given  above,  and  we  have 
the  following  table,  the  35  gold  and  65  silver  being  taken  as  the  normal 
alloy: 


KorroAlanov 

OoBwUdated  Gregory  ore. 
IHlBoia  lode 


GiriiflHiiia 

BaiToaglia 

Ytaimm  xniiwt,  0^^(06  tons) 


Ayerege. . .............. 

MUliag  ore, Bnnoaghs,  (1,340  tons). 


Gold, 
ounces. 


SUver, 
oancei. 


5.6 

4 

3.5 

3 

6 

4.9 


4.43 


20 
20 
II. 
18 
12 
11 


15.41 


4.5 


Gold. 


35 
S3 
16 
23 
IS 
33 
30 


23 


Sllyer. 


65 
78 
84 
77 
85 
67 
70 


77 


18 


82 


.  These  are  fair  specimens  of  Colorado  ores,  and  we  see  that  the  gold 
they  yield  will  not  sink  in  mercury.  And  yet  those  who  adhere  to  the 
milling  process  say  it  does  amalgamate.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Part  of  it  amalgamates,  and  in  that  respect  it  exactly  resembles 
.  the  Lend  ores,  in  which  part  of  the  gold  amalgamates  and  part  will  not. 

.  The  explanation  is  that  Colorado  ore  contains  1  free  gold,  2  gold  alloyed 
with  silver,  and  perhaps  3  silver  not  alloyed  with  gold.  Mr.  Hague 
thinks  that  the  mills  extract  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  first 
operation,  and  15  per  cent  more  by  a  repetition.    If  we  construct  a 

K  table  for  Colorado  ores  such  as  I  have  given  for  the  Lend  ores  we  shall 

^I.bave  something  like  this : 


AMALOAXATKD. 

VOT  AMALQA- 

MATSD. 

1 

Free  geld. 

Gold. 

surer. 

Gold. 

mm. 

£ 

Ounett. 
8.77 
1.96 
1.73 
1.46 
3L46 

Oimeet. 
0.46 
.33 

.29 
.24 

.58 

Ounett 
0.60 
.49 
.43 
.37 
.36 

Ounett. 
2.37 
1.69 
1.48 
1.88 
1.96 

Ounett. 
19.31 

, *  fSSSf '.'", *  ■ 

19.51 

^  4)flnnn' 

11  07 

-.  CMKimte 

17  63 

J-  IRarroQChB 

1L64 

^   jmMTmgim 

A  T€nffO 

11.42 
2.28 

1.00 

a32 

8.34 

0.46 

a78 

ITU 

79.16 
15l83 

0. 78                      17.  SO 

i^ 

fine  gold. 

Alloy. 

ATttTSCO 

9L28 

I 

18.37 

t 

, 
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Thus  we  see  from  this  table  that  of  the  above  Colorado  ores  only  57.7 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  2.9  per  cent  of  the  silver  is  extracted  by  amal- 
gamation. These  proportions  are,  of  coarse,  hyx>othetical;  bat  we  may 
regard  them  as  near  the  truth. 

The  Burroughs  milling  ore  contains  1  ounce  gold  and  4.5  oancea  silver. 
At  the  same  rate  of  yield  the  proportions  would  be : 


Borroagbs  Milling 


AMALGAMATED. 


NOT  AMALGA- 
MATED. 


Free  gold. 


Ounces. 
0.495 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gkdd. 


Ounces. 
a085 


Ouneeit.  Ounoet, 
0. 1S7  1      0. 4S 


SflTK. 


4.33 


The  value  of  the  Burroughs  milling  ore  is  therefore  $12.15  in  gold 
that  will  amalgamate,  and  814.42  alloy  that  will  not  amalgamate ;  or 
45.5  of  the  former  and  54.5  of  the  latter  in  100  of  value.  Thus  we  see 
that  to  its  gteat  fault  of  not  extracting  more  than  70  x>er  ceut.  of  the 
gold  amalgamation  ndds  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  silver;  so  that  the 
real  saving,  even  by  the  best  work,  including  a  repetition  of  the  milling, 
is  under  60  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

I  judge  that  the  Colorado  ores  contain  silver  not  alloyed  with  gold, 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  great  deal  of  the  gold  has  been  remoi;^ 
by  the  mercury,  which  leaves  nearly  all  the  silver,  the  tailings  slnyw 
no  proportionate  increase  of  silver  to  gold.  Silver  has  therefore  been 
removed  as  well  as  gold,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion.  In  three  tables, 
giving  assays  of  tailings,  which  Mr.  Hague  publishes,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Gold.        Silver. 
Oanccs.    Oauues. 

1 1.05  4.32 

2 0.66  Z6i 

3 2.34  3.ff 

Average 1.35  3.61 

Proportion 27  73 

Compared  with  23  gold  and  77  silver,  which  is  the  average  of  the  ores, 
these  figures  show  that  both  silver  and  gold  have  disappeared,  and  aboat 
equally,  in  the  process  of  milling.  Though  hardly  necessary,  I  will  say 
that  nothing  in  the  bullion  explains  this  fact,  for  that  is  composed  of 
845  gold  to  155  silver,  on  an  average.  The  cause  of  this  loss  is  undoubt- 
edly  defective  concentration.  The  ores  probably  contain  proper  sUver- 
minerals,  which  are  very  brittle,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  in  crushing, 
and  are  easily  carried  ofi*  on  the  stream.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  small 
proportion  of  galena  found  in  the  ore  is  highly  argentiferous,  but  con- 
tains little  or  no  gold.  This  would  partly  account  for  the  loss  of  silver, 
for  when  galena  is  stamped  through  a  mesh  of  25  to  the  inch,  and  then 
concentrated  in  a  buddle  we  may  be  sure  that  very  much  of  it  goes  in 
the  water. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  table,  in  which  the  gold  of 
Colorado  ores  is  divided  into  free  gold  and  auriferous  silver,  is  correct 
in  its  proportions.  In  the  ore  there  are  probably  an  unknown  number 
of  distinct  alloys,  and  the  gold  we  obtain  comes  (I)  from  fine  gold,  (2) 
from  those  alloys  which  contain  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  gold.  We 
know  from  the  bullion  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  amounts  which  I 
haveput  down  to  fine  gold  is  really  silver.  The  great  fact  remains  that,if 
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we  accept  the  AiiRtrian  explanation,  the  Colorado  ores  oaght  not  to  amal- 
gamate well ;  and  when  we  examine  the  results  of  practice^  we  find  that 
they  do  not.  This  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  bqt  if  so,  it  is  one  suf- 
ficiently remarkable  to  make  as  reconsider  the  determination  to  force 
those  ores  to  amalgamate,  to  which  we  have  so  stabbomly  held  for  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  it  is  that 
gold  is  amalgamated  on  copper  plates  in  Colorado,  where,  of  course, 
there  is  no  mercury-bath.  All  experimenters,  I  believe,  agree  that 
more  than  half  the  amalgam  obtained  is  made  in  the  battery,  and  the 
plates  placed  there  collect  the  larger  part  of  the  gold-sand.  Probably 
still  more  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury  within  the  battery,  and 
issues  from  the  screen  with  the  surfaces  of  the  gold-particles  covered 
with  mercury,  or  a  true  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  adhering  to  the  coat  of  amalgam  on  the  plates.  One 
of  the  signs  for  which  the  amalgamator  constantly  watches  is,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  hard,  dry  particles  of  ^^  amalgam,"  which  he  knows 
by  experience  are  apt  to  pass  over  the  plate  without  adhering.  He  adds 
mercury,  to  the  battery  and  the  particles  then  come  out  with  a  soffcer  coat 
and  readily  fix  themselves  to  the  plate.  The  success  ^f  the  plates  as 
amalgamators  is  also  greater  when  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  soft  amalgam 
on  them,  and  all  these  facts  point  to  the  supposition  that  the  gold  is 
retained  on  the  plates  by  virtue  of  the  cementing  properties  of  the  mer- 
cury with  which  it  becomes  covered  in  the  battery. 

Another  method  of  amalgamating  gold,  in  use  in  this  country,  is  the 
Washoe  pan-amalgamation.  In  the  pans,  it  is  well  known,  there  is  no 
bath  of  mercury,  but  this  metal  is  distributed  through  the  pulp  in  small 
drops,  the  object  being  to  secure  not  only  thorough  contact  of  the  mer- 
cury with  the  silver,  but  also  to  maintain  this  contact  long  enough  to 
have  chemical  action  set  in.  To  run  sulphide  or  even  chloride  of  silver 
over  mercury,  as  gold  is  run  over  a  bath  of  that  metal  in  the  Austrian 
mill,  would  not  answer.  But  the  Comstock  ore  contains  gold  as  well  as 
silver,  and  the  Washoe  secures  a  very  good  proportion  of  it ;  as  much, 
probably,  as  any  amalgamation  will  extract  of  gold  that  is  not  posi- 
tively fine.  The  following  results  of  numerous  bullion  assays  taken 
from  Mr.  Hague's  book  represent  in  all  133,844  tons  of  third-class 
ore,  and  5,105  tons  of  second-class  ore:  for  third  class,  32.4  gold 
and  67.6  silver ;  for  second  class,  3G.7  gold  and  G3.3  silver.  So  that 
gold  is  really  saved  in  the  Washoe  pans,  and  they  seem  to  work,  in 
l^tj  better  than  the  Colorado  mills,  for  they  extract  no  less  than  81.1 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  64.6  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  estimated  on  the 
mill  samples.  How  is  it  that  gold  can  be  taken  up  when  the  mercury 
is  in  fine  drops  all  through  the  pulp,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  its 
mechanical  action  as  a  fluid  of  medium  density  ?  Though  no  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  has  been  made,  I  have  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  the 
gold  is  obtained,  either  in  the  pan  where  the  pulp  is  thinned,  or  in  the 
settler  where  it  undergoes  still  greater  thinning,  and  the  conditions  are 
in  fact  extremely  favorable  for  collecting  the  gold  at  the  bottom,  and 
entirely  by  mechanical  means.  There  it  meets  with  mercury  and  follows 
it  in  its  subsequent  movements.  Undoubtedly  some  gold  is  taken  up  by 
the  mercury  while  still  distributed  through  the  pulp,  but  the  con- 
ditions under  which  mercury  separates  this  metal  from  its  ores  teach  us 
that  this  cannot  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  *  It  is,  indeed, 
a  very  small  proportion,  and  fortunately  there  is  an  analysis  which 
proves  this.  In  the  chapter  on  the  chemistry  of  the  Washoe  process  we 
nave  the  following  analysis  of  some  crystals  of  Washoe  amalgam  given : 
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Mercury 75. 04 

Silver 24.18 

Gold 77 

The  proportions  of  Bilver=96.5  to  gold=3.5,  axe  here,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, very  different  from  those  foand  in  the  bullion  of  the  thirdcla» 
ore  spoken  of  above,  and  which  was,  silver  67.6,  and  gold  32.4. 

In  working  the  small  pan  used  in  making  the  experiments  upon  which 
the  chapter  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  pan-process  is  based,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  such  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  was  obtained  aa  that  whick 
occurs  in  the  regular  returns  of  the  Savage  Company.  In  trying  the 
first-class  Savage  ore,  the  bullion  contained  silver  934.7,  to  gold  iS£i 
or,  in  100  parts,  silver  94.9  and  gold  5.1 ;  and  yet  the  yield  of  silver  was 
only  32.55  per  Cent.,  while  that  of  the  gold  was  70.6.  Had  the  yield  of 
silver  equaled  that  of  gold,  the  prox>ortion  of  the  latter  would  have 
been  very  much  smaller.  Probably  in  working  in  the  large  way  gM 
collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  agitator  and  is  taken  up  by  the  mercoiy 
of  the  next  charge  of  pulp,  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  exist  in  tlie 
experiments,  bemuse  the  apparatus  was  there  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
each  pan.  , 


It 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    AMALGAMATION   OF   SILVERORES   IN   PANS,    WITH 

THE  AID  OF  CHEMICALS. 

The  attentioD  of  the  miDing  public  has,  within  late  years,  been  largely 

attracted  to  the  existence  of  numerous  veins  and  deposits  of  silver-ore, 

the  beneficiation  of  which  was,  however,  apparently  impracticable,  as 

the  ores  they  furnish  cannot  be  worked  with  any  degree  of  success  by 

the  ordinary  amalgamatioaprocess,  and  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to  bear 

the  expense  of  roasting,  even  after  the  improved  and  cheaper  methods 

DOW  in  vogue.    An  over-confidence  in  the  adaptability  of  the  ordinary 

Washoe  process  to  the  working  of  ores  of  the  most  different  charaeters 

has  led  to  numerous  failures,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caution  bred 

of  experience  causes  many  properties  to  lie  idle  which  would  prove 

remunerative  under  a  method  of  treatment  equal  in  thoroughness  to  the 

ordinary  process,  without  greatly  exceeding  it  in  expense.    The  demand 

for  such  a  process  has  within  the  last  three  years  been  practically  filled, 

but  the  suspicion  with  which  all  innovations  are  regarded,  and  the 

uninvestigative  spirit  of  the  ^^  practical  ^  millman,  have  prevented  this 

new  method  from  being  more  generally  known  and  adopted.    The  facts 

now  set  forth  should  demonstrate  its  usefulness  beyond  a  question.    A 

test  of  its  merits  can  be  readily  made.    Simple  as  it  appears,  it  can  be 

made  to  solve  many  metallurgical  and  financial  problems  in  the  way  of 

working  ores  to  a  fair  percentage  of  their  value,  and  with  profit,  which 

hitherto  have,  by  their  apparent  rebelliousness,  proven  only  sources  of 

loss. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  amalgamating  rebellious  silver-minerals 
in  pans,  and  without  roasting,  was  made  on  the  Gomstock  slimes.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  these  slimes  was  in  former  years  allowed  to 
run  to  waste.  This  loss  was  probably  looked  upon  as  an  evil  unavoidable 
in  wet-crushing  mills,  and  was  partially  excused  by  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  35  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  could  be  extracted  by  the  then 
known  methods  of  treatment.  There  was  consequently  but  little  induce- 
Kkient  to  millmen  to  save  slimes  assaying  $40  per  ton,  or  thereabout^  as 
Lhey  could  barely  be  worked  to  a  profit.  Thousands  of  tons  were  tons 
l<)6t,  which  at  the  present  day  would  yield  an  enormous  fortune  to  their 
Owner. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  series  of  experiments  were  made,  which  clearly 
proved  that  these  slimes  could  be  worked  to  a  high  percentage  at  a  cost 
^hich,  though  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  milling,  still  left  a  good 
K^argin  for  pix)fit.  Mill-owners  were  induced  to  save  and  sell  what  thef 
bad  hitherto  allowed  to  run  waste,  and,  shortly  after,  the  working  of 
climes  became  a  distinct  feature  of  milling  on  the  Gomstock. 

All  this  was  effected  simply  by  adlapting  to  the  Washoe  pan-process 
certain  features  of  the  Mexican  patio,  namely,  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  salt  in  sufficient  quantities  to  decompose  the  rebellious  silver- 
ininerals  and  leave  them  in  a  favorable  state  for  amalgamation.  The 
^occessful  application  of  these  chemicals  to  the  ordinary  Washoe  process 
Was  entirely  novel.  It  is  true  that  in  former  years  many  millmen  had 
tried  these  chemicals  among  a  host  of  others,  but  their  experiments 
Were  invariably  carried  on  with  such  a  want  of  knowledge  that  failure 
Was  inevitable.    Some  used  blnestone  without  salt,  and  others  salt  with- 
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ont  bluestoTie.  When  the  two  were  u.s<h1  simultaneously,  the  amonnt 
was  so  small  that  the  effect  could  not  be  appreciated.  At  the  time 
referred  to  it  was  a  maxim  among  millmen  that  no  benefit  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  chemicals.  Mr.  Kiistel,  in  his  book  on  the 
Washoe  process,  after  giving  a  list  of  different  chemicals  employed  cr 
recommended — none  of  which  were  probably  ever  largely  adopted- 
expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  or  all  chemicals;  and 
in  a  later  article,  after  admittuig  the  extraordinary  effects  obtained  on 
Hlimes,  states  that  the  same  process  would  not  be  applicable  to  sand^ 
So  much  to  vindicate  the  practical  originality  of  this  proc^fss.  It  will 
be  shown  further  on  that  it  can  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  tie 
working  of' sands  and  tailings.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  forniahe 
in  obedience  to  which  the  chloride  of  copper — which  is  formed  by  the 
mutual  action  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper — effects  its  ]>urpo9e. 
Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  various  re-actions,  and  the  subject  is 
still  under  dispute.  Its  theoretical  comprehension  is,  however,  not 
essential  to  the  practical  operations  which  will  be  described. 

We  will  first  consider  the  application  of  chloride  of  copper  to  the 
w^orkiug  of  slimes,  and,  later,  its  extension  to  the  treatment  of  sands  or 
pulp. 

Slimes  coustitute  the  clayey  portion  of  the  ore  which  flows  from  the 
battery  in  wet-crushing  mills,  and  is  imperfectly  caught  or  settled  in 
the  tanks  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  crushed  ore.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tanks  these  slimes 
could  be  saved,  but  lack  of  space  generally  renders  this  impracticable, 
and  the  usual  plan  is  to  allow  them  to  flow  into  reservoirs  outside  of  the 
mill,  from  which  they  are  afterward  dug  out,  allowed  to  dry,  and  hauled 
to  the  mill. 

The  mechjinical  treatment  of  slimes  varies  but  little  from  that  of 
ordinary  ore.  Their  finely-divided  condition  renders  grinding  unneces- 
sary, and  calls  merely  for  a  sufficiently  violent  motion  to  .thoroughly 
incorporate  the  quicksilver  with  the  pulp. 

The  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  amalgamation  of  a  charge  of  ore  is 
influenced  to  a  great  exteiit  by  the  amalgamating  capacity  of  the  mill 
and  by  various  reasons  of  economy.  It  often  becomes  advisable  to 
sacrifice  a  certain  i>ercentage  of  the  value  for  the  sake  of  working  a 
greater  number  of  tons  per  diem.  To  insure  good  results  a  charge 
should  not  remain  in  the  pan,  subject  to  the  action  of  quicksilver  and 
chemicals,  less  than  six  to  seven  hours. 

In  working  ordinary  ores  the  quicksilver  is  not  added  until  the  pnip 
has  been  thoroughly  ground.  This  is  to  prevent  the  flouring  of  the 
quicksilver;  but  since  slimes  require  no  grinding,  one  might  suppose 
that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  piit  the  quicksilver  into  the  pan 
on  charging,  thus  allowing  more  time  to  the  amalgamation. 

Plxperience  has,  however,  shown  that  better  results  are  obtained  br 
putting  in  the  chemicals,  t.  e.,  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt,  first,  ani 
adding  the  quicksilver  from  two  to  three  hours  later,  thus  allowing  the 
intervening  length  of  time  for  the  decomposition  or  **  preparation 'of 
the  refractory  minerals.  Tlio  reason  of  this  is  not  immediately  apparent, 
as  the  quicksilver  charged  simultaneously  with  the  chemicals  should 
attack  the  chloridized  (?)  silver-minerals  in  statu  nasoenti.  The  amooot 
per  ton  of  chemicals  employed  varies  with  the  richness  of  the  slime* 
The  quantity  is  always  largely  in  excess  of  that  called  for  by  * 
chemical  equivalents  of  the  minerals  to  be  acted  upon,  but  in  veryiar^p 
pans  the  relative  proportions  may  be  diminished.  Taking  ordioait 
slimes,  fissaying  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  as  a  basis,  the  average  quantities 
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f  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt  employed  per  ton  are  10  to  12  pounds  of 
le  former  and  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  latter. 

These  qaantities  maybe  advantageously  increased  on  slimes  of  higher 
rade.  The  exact  amounts  must  be  determined  by  conscientious  assays. 
Ei  working  slimes  of  uniform  character,  the  varying  fineness  of  bullion 
imishes  an  excellent  empii^ical  test  of  the  amount  of  chemicals  to  be 
mployed.  The  baseness  of  the  bullion  increases  with  the  quantity  of 
ulphate  of  copper  used,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  the  iron 
f  the  pan,  and  its  consequent  amalgamation.  The  miilman  soon  dis- 
overs  that  beyond  a  certain  point  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper  pro- 
noes  no^adequate  results  besides  reducing  the  fineness  of  his  bullion, 
laving  once  determined  the  average  fineness  of  his  bullion  when  work- 
)g  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  he  increases  or  diminishes 
he  amount  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  the  bullion  becomes  finer  or  baser 
han  his  standard. 

The  same  amount  of  chemicals  with  richer  alimes  will  produce  finer 
malgam,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  silver  is  amal- 
:amcU^  while  the  same  percentage  of  copper  is  precipitated.  Should 
he  value  of  the  slimes  and  consequent  fineness  of  the  bullion  increase 
aaterially,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  by  assay  the  most  ad  van- 
ageons  proportion,  and  to  adopt  a  new  standard  of  fineness.  A  source 
rf  great  expense  in  the  working  of  slimes  is  the  excessive  and  appar- 
ntly  unavoidable  loss  of  quicksilver.  Working  with  all  the  advantages 
»f  settlers  and  agitators,  this  loss  seldom  falls  below  four  pounds  per  ton, 
(rhereas  in  quartz-mills  it  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed  1^  to  1|  pounds  per 
on  of  ore.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  slimes,  which 
lave  the  same  effect  upon  the  quicksilver  as  oil  or  grease,  forming  a  film 
»r  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  preventing  the  globules 
rom  uniting.  The  minute  particles  setUe  with  difficulty,  and  to  a  great 
extent  fiow  off  with  the  tailings.  The  excessive  loss  in  working  slimes 
»nnot  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  copper,  as  in 
vorking  the  tailings  by  the  same  process  the  loss  of  quicksilver  per  ton 
8  not  greater  than  in  ordinary  quartz-mills,  thus  x^roving  sufficiently 
ihat  the  deleterious  action  of  chloride  of  copper  upon  quicksilver  is  not 
ippreciable  upon  so  large  a  scale. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  saving  of  quicksilver  in 
Billing,  but  so  far  only  mechanical  appliances  have  met  with  success, 
ythough  sodium,  sodium  amalgam,  cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are  very 
effective  in  temporarily  ^^ enlivening"  the  quicksilver,  their  action 
^eedily  dies  out  after  the  latter  has  been  transferred  to  the  pan,  and 
Aperience  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  when  employed  in  prac- 
jcable  quantities  they  have  no  effect  in  aiding  the  amalgamation.  The 
>nly  thorough  method  of  cleansing  quicksilver  is  to  retort  it,  and  the  use 
)f  proper  straining-sacks  will  render  a  recourse  to  the  method  unneces- 
»ry. 

The  following  table  will  show  results  obtained  in  working  on  a  large 
icale  two  different  lots  of  slime : 

1.  Slimes  from  various  mills. 

2.  Slimes  from  Savage  ore. 


i 


1 

• 


Aaoaj  value  per  ton. 


Yield  per  ton. 


Per  cent,  extracted. 


Fineneea  of  bollion. 


Gold. 


$7.28 
6.03 


Silver.  ■  Total. 


esi  44  I  $39. 72 
3d.  70       41.73 


Gold.   '  Silver. 


$4.01     $':0.20 
4.00  !    31.08 


Totid. 


Gold.   {Silver. 

I 


$24.  <>t 

3.').fe 


!S\  08 
7(5.  2^ 


90.01 

t<7.0G 


Total. 


Gold. 


81.46 
85.50 


005 
005 


Silver. 


401 
537 


TotaL 


406 
542 
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The  results  obtained  in  the  working  of  lot  No.  2  are  somewhat  abo?e 
the  average,  which  can  be  estimated  at  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  assay 
value. 

The  method  of  treatment  now  in  vogue  is  susceptible  of  modificatioii 
and  improvement.  The  yield  can  be  increased  by  charging  the  cbenii- 
cals  at  two  different  periods,  say  two-thirds  at  fbrst  and  the  remaining 
third  two  or  three  hours  later.  This  isdue  to  the  fact  thatthe  action  of  the 
chloride  of  copper  becomes  more  feeble  as  time  elapses,  and  is  revivified 
by  the  addition  of  this  second  portion. 

A  saving  in  the  amount  of  salt  consumed  can  be  effected  by  dissolviiif 
it  together  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  vats  in  proportions  approxi- 
mating to  their  chemical  equivalents,  and  charging  the  resulting  chloride 
of  copper  in  the  liquid  state.  The  plan  of  putting  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  salt  into  the  pan  separately,  necessitates  a  large  excess  of  tiie 
latter  to  insure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  former.  An  excess 
of  salt  was  originally  deemed  advantageous  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  act  beneficially  in  holding  the  chloride  of  silver  in  solution,  tbos 
presenting  more  surfaces  of  contact  to  the  action  of  the  quicksilver,  and, 
moreover,  would  convert  the  Hg  CI  formed  to  Hg  OP,  in  which  state  it 
would  be  precipitated  by  the  iron  of  the  pans  in  the  metallic  form.  It 
is,  however,  improbable  that  such  re-actions  should  occur  on  a  large  scale 
where  the  re-agents  represent  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  entire  mass. 

The  discovery  of  a  cheap  method  of  working  slimes  1^  to  important 
results.  The  same  process  was  soon  applied  to  the  working  of  low-grade 
tailings,  of  which  vast  quantities  had  accumulated  on  the  plains  bwder- 
ing  on  the  Carson  Elver,  at  Dayton,  and  at  other  points.  Several  mill^ 
with  a  capacity  of  working  from  250  to  300  tons  per  diem  each,  are  now 
in  operation  in  Dayton  and  vicinity.  The  tailings,  which  were  formeriy 
allowed  to  run  into  the  Carson  Kiver,  are  now  carefully  saved,  and  iu 
fact  to  such  an  extent  has  the  re-action  set  in  against  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  the  past,  that  many  niill-owners  save  the  tailings  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  pans,  with  a  view  to  reworking  them  at  some  future 
time.  The  tailings  being  mostly  very  poor,  it  becomes  necessary  to  work 
a  largo  amount  daily  In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. This  is  effected  by  using  very  large  pans  and  by  rapid  amalga- 
mation. Economy  in  the  time  devoted  to  amalgamation  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  be  effected  without  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  might  otherwise  be  saved.  It  is,  however,  considered  policy  to 
suffer  this  loss.  The  method  of  treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
working  slimes,  with  the  exception  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  salt  is  used,  and  that  in  other  respects  less  attention  is 
paid  to  the  extraction  of  a  high  percentage,  the  value  of  the  tail ingn  not 
justifying  too  careful  a  manipulation.  For  the  same  re<isou  the  extra 
expense  of  grinding  the  tailings,  which  would  undoubtedly  increase  the 
yield,  is  dispensed  with. 

As  a  rule  the  bullion  produced  is  very  base,  not  exceeding  on  the 
average  .450.  and  often  going  as  low  a^  .350. 

In  the  mill  of  Birdsall  &  Co.,  in  Dayton,  where  the  crude  bullion  rarely 
exceeds  in  fineness  the  latter  figure,  an  inexpensive  process  has  been 
adopted  for  partially  refining  it. 

As  the  bullion  comes  from  the  retort  a  great  portion  of  the  copper  i« 
found  in  a  crust  on  the  surfaceof  the  slab.  This  slab-crust,  which  coutaias 
some  silver  and  gold,  is  separated  from  the  finer  metal  beneath,  and  the 
latter  is  cast  into  bars  500  to  600  tine.  The  cupreous  crust  is  roasted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  and  crushed,  and  the  copper-oxide  separata!  by 
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means  of  solphoric  acid.  The  bollion  fit>m  other  mills  is  sold  in  {he 
erode  state,  snd  soffers  a  disooant  proportionate  to  its  baseness. 

Even  with  the  use  of  snlphate  of  copper  and  salt  the  percentage  ex- 
tracted from  low-grade  tailings  rarely  exceeds  50  to  55  per  cent.  This 
is  due  principally,  as  above  stated,  to  the  necessity  of  a  cheap,  rapid, 
and  consequently  imperfect  treatment  The  same  tailings,  however, 
worked  without  chemicals,  bnt  otherwise  in  the  same  manner,  would 
not  yield  over  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  in  some  cases  not  so 
much  as  that.  Eicher  tailings  give  better  results,  and  are  also  treated 
more  carefully. 

p  In  a  mill  of  large  capacity,  and  in  good  working  order,  the  cost  of  work- 
ing does  not  exceed  $3  to  $4  per  ton.  Hence  there  is  still  a  margin  for 
profit  on  tailings  assaying  only  $9  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  pans  now  almost  universally  in  use  in  the  Washoe  tailing-mills 
have  a  capacity  of  from  6  to  8  tons,  and  the  time  of  working  the  charge 
generally  does  not  exceed  four  hours.  More  than  half  an  hour,  however, 
isconsumed  in  charging  and  discharging,  in  heating  the  pulps,  &c  The 
aetnal  time  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  less  than  three  and  a  half  hours. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  extracted  from  one  half 
hour  to  one  half  hour,  from  a  charge  of  tailings  assaying  $15.31  per  ton, 
worked  in  a  pan  of  eight  tons'  capacity. 

Value  of  tailings,  $15.31. 

SllTer.  ^*'^P^ 

Aflsay  valae  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  first  half  hour $12.40  2.91 

Aflsay  value  of  sample  fh>m  pan,  end  of  second  half  hotir 11.70  .70 

Assay  valae  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  third  half  hoar 10.83  .87 

Assay  value  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  fourth  half  hour 9.58  1 J25 

Assay  value  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  fifth  half  hour 9.02  J)6 

Assay  value  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  sixth  half  hour 8.09  .93 

Assay  value  of  sample  from  pan,  end^of  seventh  half  hour 7.85  .24 

Assay  value  of  sample  from  pan,  end  of  eighth  half  hour 7.77  .08 

7.54 


Total  percentage  extracted,  49.30  per  cent 

The  falling  off  in  the  yield  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  half  hours  is 
doe  to  the  insufficiency  of  chemicals  used,  their  action  having  spent  it- 
self in  the  earliest  part  of  the  treatment. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt, 
the  working  of  tailings  was  confined  to  rich  lots,  where  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  value  would  still  prove  remunerative,  and  to  blanket- 
ecmoentrations.  The  richness  of  the  latter  consisted  to  a  great  extent 
in  amalgam,  and  its  successful  extraction  was  consequently  an  easy  mat- 
ter. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  slimes  and  tailings,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  certain  classes  of  these  ores  which  do  not  yield  to  the  action  of 
snlphate  of  copper  and  salt  to  the  extent  claimed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
The  precise  cause  of  this  rebelliousness  has  never  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  from  the  fact  that  the  bullion  produced  in  working  them  is 
always  of  exceeding  fineness  {-f^  and  over)  even  when  a  large  ex- 
cess of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  evil  consists  in 
the  presence  of  some  substance  which  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  if  none  were  used.  This  injurious 
agent  is  probably  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  cheap  chemical  re  agent  producing  prac- 
tically the  same  effect  as  chloride  of  copper,  and  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  decomposition. 
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The  following  table  will  show  to  what  extent  the  treatment  of  slimeB 
is  affected  by  the  elimination  of  the  copper-salt.  Five  haudred  and 
sixty-two  and  one-qoarter  tons  of  slime  from  Ohollar  ore  were  workied 
in  diarges  of  2,500  pounds  each,  with  15  x>onnds  sulphate  of  copper 
and  30  pounds  salt  to  the  charge.    Total  amount  worked,  562}  tons. 


Value  per  ton 
Total  values.. 
Yield 


Gold. 


Percootage  extracted 


m  60 

7,084  35 

1,651  16 

23.30 


Silver. 


130  91 

17,379  14 

6,200  93 

35.68 


TutaL 


$43  51 
4,463  49% 

3^97 


Gold.       Silrer. 


Fineness  of  bullion 


Ti' 


au 


tW! 


T<1UL 


Within  half  an  hour  of  putting  the  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  pan, 
chemical  tests  could  uot  detect  the  presence  of  copper  in  solution  in  the 
pulp,  thus  proviug  that  it  had  been  almost  immediately  decomposed. 
Tbe  same  phenomenon  has  presented  itself  in  the  working  of  tailingSi 

Such  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  but  prove  why  in  certain  in- 
stance's tbe  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt  may  not  produce  tbe 
•effects  claimed  for  them.  Apart  from  these  exceptional  cases  thebeneficid 
effects  of  chloride  of  copper  being  thoroughly  established,  the  question 
naturally  arises  why  its  use  is  princix)ally  limited  to  the  working  of 
slimes  and  tailings,  and  why  it  is  not  more  generally  employed  in  qnartfr 
mills.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  intelligent  use  of  chem- 
icals would  prove  highly  beneficial  in  many  cases  where  the  old  method 
of  treatment  without  chemicals  is  adhered  to.  The  ores  of  the  Com- 
stock  ledjxe  are  particularly  docile  under  their  influence.  It  is  true  that 
many  mill-men  claim  to  have  investigated  the  matter,  and  have  pro- 
nounced against  the  use  of  chemicals,  but,  a§  has  already^een  stated, 
their  experiments  were  carried  on  in  such  an  unfair  manner  that  failure 
was  inevitable.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  few  ounces,  or  even  a 
few  pounds,  of  suli)hate  of  copper  and  salt  would  produce  appreciable 
results  upon  a  ton  of  ore,  and  yet  mill-men  were  deterred  from  using 
larger  quantities  through  the  fear  of  producing  baser  bullion.  It  is  a 
common  superstition  that  fine  bullion  is  a  guarantee  of  skillful  amalga- 
mation, than  which  nothing  is  less  true.  Until  this  prejudice  is  en&'- 
cated  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  employment  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
quartz-mills  in  quantities  sufficient  to  establish  its  merits.  Another 
cause  of  indifference  on  tbe  part  of  Washoe  mill-men  is  the  fact  thirt 
they  generally  lind  no  difficulty  in  returning  by  their  present  methodof 
working  65  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  oi-e,  tbe  amount  universallj 
guaranteed  by  customs  mills,  and  «are,  naturally  euougli,  not  disposed 
to  increase  the  cost  of  working  without  corresponding  benefit  to  them- 
selves. The  mine-owners  also  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  these  results, 
but  their  apparant  indifference  to  their  own  interests  does  not  admit  of 
so  simple  an  explanation. 

The  first  quartz-mill  to  adopt  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt 
was  that  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company,  near  Pioche,  Nevada,  This  mill 
commenced  operations  in  the  summer  of  1870.  Owing  to  a  misuuder- 
standing  only  a  small  supply  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  on  hand  at  tli^' 
time,  and  when  this  was  exhausted  the  difference  in  percentage  extracte<l 
was  imniediatoly  ai)paront.  During  the  first  week's  run  the  vield  was  equal 


1 


( 
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^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ore.  When  the  chemicals  were  ex- 
isted the  yield  fell  below  40  per  cent.,  only  to  recover  on  the  receipt  of 
resh  supply  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
Terence  in  percentage  extracted  while  working  with  and  without 
imicals : 

Fuly  and  August,  1870 — Percentage  extracted,  54.40,  working  three- 
irters  of  the  time  without  chemicals. 

^ptember — 64.39,  working  one-half  the  time  without  chemicals. 
October — 87.90,  working  with  chemicals. 
S'ovember — 82.5,  working  with  chemicals.     . 
December — 81.8,  working  with  chefuicals. 
Fanuary — 76.7,  working  with  chemicals. 
.February — 77.6,  working  with  chemicals, 
llarch— ^8,  working  with  chemicals, 
^pril — 67,  working  with  chemicals, 
kiay — 74.4,  working  with  chemicals. 
Tune — 74,  working  with  chemicals. 
Tuly — 73,  working  with  chemicals. 
^Lverage  assay  value  of  the  ore  for  the  year,  $143.21. 
;^e  ores  operated  upon  were  very  rich.    In  such  cases  the  policy  of 
rking  ores  with  chemicals  in  preference  to  roasting  may  be  questioned. 
3  matter  must  be  decided  by  a  careful  comparisou  of  the  expense 
I  results  of  the  respective  methods.    It  must  furthermore  be  taken 

>  consideration  that  roasting  involves  dry  crushing,  and  consequently 
ecrease  in  the  working  capacity  of  a  mill  of  a  given  number  of 
mps.  This  again  necessitates  a  larger  outlay  for  the  erection  of 
re  miUs  in  order  to  crush  a  sufficient  number  of  tons  per  diem  to 
der  possible  the  payment  of  any  considerable  amount  in  dividends. 
)  expense  of  building  furnaces,  &c.,  must  also  be  taken  into  con< 
oration.  Should,  however,  the  ores  prove  of  so  rebellious  a  nature 
t  the  difference  in  percentage  extracted  by  the  roasting  process  be 
Sclent  to  overrule  these  considerations,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
}  process  must  give  way  to  dry-crushing  and  roasting. 

Lt  the  Nevada  Butte  Mill,  where  this  method  Of  working  with  chem- 

l8  was  introduced  during  the  past  summer,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 

Y  to  find  some  means  of  reducing  the  ore  without  roasting,  as  it  was 

sufficiently  rich  to  admit  of  the  latter  method  of  treatment.    Here 

>  it  was  found  that  whereas  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  value  could  be 
racted  by  quicksilver  alone,  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt  in- 
suied  the  value  to  75  per  cent,  and  upwards.  These  ores  contained  still 
re  lead  than  those  of  the  Meadow  Valley  mine,  and  finally  became  so 
6  as  practically  to  belong  to  the  class  of  smelting  ores,  causing  an  enor- 
08  loss  of  quicksilver,  and  rendering  their  beneflciation  by  the  amal- 
nation  process  an  impossibility.  The  enterprise  had  therefore  to  be 
kndoned. 

?he  only  chemicals  thus  far  known  to  be  applicable  to  the  an^algama- 
1  process  are  salts  of  copper.  A  great  benefit  would  be  conferred 
)n  the  mining  public  by  the  discovery  of  other  chemicals  equally  ef- 
tive,  but  less  expensive,  and  not  so  subject  to  decomposition  by  the 
Q  of  the  pan  or  by  the  ore  itself. 

H.  Ex.  211 28 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF   ORES   OF   NATIVE   SILVER   IN   Cffl- 

HUAHUA. 

The  following  acconnt  was  written  by  H.  B.  Cornwall,  E.  M.,  of  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  is  to  be  published 
in  April  in  the  columns  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  JoamaL  It 
furnishes  an  interesting  view  of  a  remarkable  industry. 

Several  districts  in  Mexico  yield  considerable  quantities  of  native  sil- 
ver, but  nowhere  does  this  class  of  ore  occur  so  abundantly  as  at  Batop- 
ilas,  in  southern  Chihuahua,  and  the  neighboring  country.  Batopilas 
especially  has  become  famous  for  its  silver-ore,  and  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  describe  the  mining  and  reduction  of  the  native  silver-ores 
of  Batopilas,  as  exemplified  by  the  actual  workings  of  an  American 
company,  which  has  now  been  in  eminently  successful  operation  there 
for  several  years.  In  a  future  article,  the  treatment  of  the  sulphureted 
and  other  combined  ores  of  silver  will  be  given,  with  some  remarks  on 
mining  in  Northern  Mexico  in  general. 

Batopilas  is  situated  in  a  deep  and  very  narrow  valley,  or  barraneif. 
among  the  western  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  southeastern  Chihua- 
hua, about  eight  days'  journey,  by  mules,  from  the  nearest  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  California.    The  neighboring  mountain-ranges  show  different 
formations;  sometimes  the  trails  lead  over  trachytic  rock,  tben  over 
granite  or  diorite,  and  again  over  conglomerate  and  porphyritic  forma- 
tions.   All  of  these  may  be  met  within  a  six  hours'  ride  from  Batopilas. 
The  silver-bearing  veins,  however,  are  confined  to  the  diorite,  and  their 
universal  vein  rock  or  ganguo  is  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  white,  crys- 
talline form  of  calcite.    Accompanying  the  native  silver,  as  will  be  more 
minutely  described  presently,  are  black  sulphuret  of  silver,  (plata  netjra.) 
ruby  silver,  (rosiclara,)  arsenical  iron,  (Jierro  bianco^)  galena,  {plomo^) 
and  zinc-blende,  (copclilla  ;)  aW  of  which  occur,  however,  in  very  small 
quantity.    Through  the  valley  runs  a  river,  always  supplying  a  great 
deal  more  water  than  w  ould  be  necessary  to  run  as  many  mines  as  coold 
be  worked,  and  during  the  rainy  season  swelling  to  a  torrent.     On  both 
sides  of  the  river  rise  steep  mountain  ranges,  and  the  sil ver- veins  occor 
in  considerable  number  in  both  ranges.    The  particular  mine  tobede* 
scribed  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  is  worked  by  a  main  tannel, 
enteiing  the  mountain  some  sixty  feet  above  high  water,  and  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  river-bank. 

Three  of  the  veins  cut  by  this  tunnel  had  been  worked  in  old  times, 
and  from  one  of  them  it  is  reported  that  some  ten  millions  of  dollars 
were  taken.  Probably  the  rei)ort  is  little  if  at  all  exaggerated,  for  th« 
immense  waste  heaps  and  the  size  of  the  workings  under  ground  show  how 
extensively  the  vein  w^as  worked,  and  if  the  present  richness  of  the  ore 
extracted  from  another  vein  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  certainly  an 
immeuvse  amount  of  silver  must  have  been  obtained.  The  veins  have 
the  general  trend  of  the  mountain-range,  although  they  converge  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  some  of  them  cross  the  valley.  All  are  proved  by  tba 
present  tunnel  to  be  true  veins,  as  they  are  cut  from  300  to  600  feet 
below  the  surface  level  of  the  old  workings,  and  show  the  same  character 
below  as  above.    As  is  always  the  case  where  the  silver  occurs  pure,  tiio 
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ore  is  not  nniformly  distribated,  bat  occurs  in  x>ockets,  and  sometimes  a 
vein  wbich  has  yielded  a  large  bonanza  at  one  time  may  be  worked  for 
several  hundred  feet  without  yielding  more  than  a  very  moderate  amoant 
of  silver.  Still,  although  the  silver  is  not  continuous  throughout,  yet, 
in  the  vein  above  alluded  to,  the  old  workings  sh6w  a  continuous 
body  of  ore,  varying  from  3  to  10  or  12  feet  in  width,  and  to  a 
depth  (these  statements  are  made  from  memory,  and  not  from  notes)  of 
over  200  feet.  The  present  tunnel  has  cut  eight  large  veins,  all  bearing 
silver,  and  by  judicious  working  of  these  veins,  following  the  indications 
of  rich  ore,  new  deposits  may  be  constantly  opened,  so  that  once  such  a 
district  is  developed  it  may  be  as  successfully  worked  as  if  there  were 
bat  one  vein  with  a  continuous  body  of  ore.  The  Mexicans  were  not 
prudent  miners.  If  a  large  and  rich  deposit  was  opened  they  w  orked  it 
•at  as  rapidly  as  possible,  not  providing  by  dead  work  on  other  veins 
for  the  time  when  their  bonanza  should  be  exhausted. 

It  has  been  said  that  galena  and  zinc-blende  accompanie/1  the  silver. 
These  minerals,  taken  in  connection  with  a  lively  appearance  of  the  cal- 
eite,  and  the  presence  of  arseniciil  iron,  are  the  miner's  guides.  By  their 
occarrence  he  judges  where  to  look  for  the  silver,  and  an  experienced 
man  can  follow  them  up,  until  from  a  merely  promising  rock  he  proceeds 
to  the  silver  itself.  The  country-rock  is  diorite,  very  hard  and  tough 
near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  but  becoming  more  tractable  further  in, 
and  always  changing  decidedly  when  near  a  vein.  Occasionally  the 
diorite,  in  a  somewhat  altered  state,  and  mixed  with  calcite,  forms  the 
veio-rock,  as  is  the  case  in  the  largest  and  richest  vein  now  worked  in 
tiie  tunnel ;  but  in  vaiiably,  wherever  pay  rock  occurs,  there  the  silver  is 
foond  with  the  above  accompanying  minerals. 

As  regards  the  method  and  expense  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore, 
the  following  facts  are  given,  taken  from  notes  furnished  the  writer, 
daring  a  twelvemonths'  stay  in  Batopilas,  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
eompany,  who  is  also  the  vice-president. 

The  cost  of  mining  per  ton,  including  all  dead  work,  such  as  running 
Che  front  of  the  tunnel,  prospecting,  &c.,  is  $33 ;  the  actual  cost  of  ex- 
tracting the  silver-ore,  including  necessary  drifts,  and  the  work  on  all 
3ie  veins  yielding  silver  in  paying  quantities,  is  $8  per  ton.  Hauling  to 
jie  works,  en  donkeys,  about  halt'  a  mile,  62  cents  per  ton.  Jn  another 
irticle  other  details  of  mining  expenses  and  methods  will  be  given. 

{The  ore  is  sorted  into  three  classes :  first  class,  value  $2,500  tind  up- 
rardsperton;  second  class,  value  $1,000  to  $2,500;  third  class,  all  under 
11,000,  averaging  perhaps  $250. 

The  third-class  ore  is  dumped  at  the  stamps,  the  better  ore  is  kept  in 
k  store-room  and  weighed  out.  All  the  ore  is  crushed  in  a  battery  of 
hree  small  stamps,  weighing  about  300  pounds  each,  with  a  fall  of  9 
Dcbes,  and  a  capacity  of  8  tons  per  twenty  four  hours.  The  ore  falls 
hrough  a  screen  with  five-eighth  inch  slits,  and  is  then  charged  in  the 
irrastra.  The  lumps  of  silver  are  separated  by  the  screen,  cleaned  by 
land,  and,  with  the  larger  lumps  of  pure  silver  from  the  mine,  refined 
yitli  the  retort  silver.  The  stamps  are  ruu  by  a  horizontal  water-wheel, 
riiich  will  be  described  under  the  arrastra.  This  latter  apparatus  it  is 
inuecessary  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  large  Mexican 
irrastra,  0  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  stone  mullers  or  runners,  weigh- 
D|^  600  to  800  pounds  each.  The  wheel  that  runs  it  is,  however,  pecu- 
iar.  The  arrastra  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  masonry  in  a  deep  pit. 
In  the  center  of  the  arrastra  rises  a  shaft,  revolving  on  a  pivot  which 
>eBt8  in  a  plate  raised  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  arrastra,  and  from 
liis  shaft  horizontal  arms  project  beyond  the  rim  of  the  arraatra.    From 
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these  arms  deseemcl  rods  which  support  a  horizontal  wheel,  that  thm 
revolves  aroaud  the  arrastra  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
In  the  periphery  of  this  wheel,  at  intervals  of  6  inches,  are  inserted  leoi 
augalar  floats,  slightly  concave,  and  set  np  edgewise,  as  if  to  receive 
the  water  from  a  tangential,  horizontal  chute.  These  floats  are  called 
ctieJiaras,  (spoons,)  and  hence  these  amistms  are  called  arrastroM  k 
cuchara  as  distinguished  i'rom  the  arrastra  de  mula.  The  water  acts  <m 
this  wheel  solely  by  its  momentum  acquired  while  descending  vay 
rapidly  through  a  tapering  chute,  ha\'ing  a  fall  of  8  feet,  with  a  lengtt 
of  13  to  15  feet.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  pown 
here,  but  as  the  works  are  supplied  with  a  superabundance  of  water  ^ 
a  ditch,  and  the  three  arrastras  are  capable  of  reducing  all  the  ore  re- 
quired, this  makes  little  difference.  These  arrai^ras  are  univeroallj 
employed  in  Mexico  when  water-power  is  at  hand.  Such  a  wheel,  with 
a  diameter  of  20  feet,  will  carry  the  two  runners  of  the  arrastra  as  bflt 
as  four  stout  mules,  which  could  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  p& 
day,  and  it  runs  the  battery  of  stamps  as  above  started. 

From  the  stamps  the  ore  is  taken  to  the  arrastras,  into  each  of  which  t 
ton,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size,  is  charged  at  once.  A  fev 
buckets  of  water  arc  thrown  in,  just  enough  to  give  the  mass  a  certain 
consistency,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  proi)er  conduct  of  the  grind- 
ing process.  If  there  is  too  little  water,  the  ore  is  raised  up  and  pushed 
forward  by  the  mullers,  without  being  ground;  if  there  is  too  muA 
'  water,  it  jiacjks  beneath  the  mullers.  Water  is  from  time  to  time  added 
to  preserve  the  proper  consistency  of  the  ore,  and  alter  the  operatioB 
has  been  curried  on  about  eight  hours  sufficient  quicksilver  is  added  to 
amalgamate  all  the  silver  in  the  ore.  Generally  the  arrastra  is  charged 
with  one  ton  per  day  of  the  third-class  ore,  requiring  some  25  pooods 
of  quicksilver,  and  after  three  days'  run,  or  whenever  the  amalgamator 
thinks  j)ropor,  ri(?h  ore  is  added,  requiring  proportionally  more  qniok 
silver,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  suitable  amount  of  amalgam  collects*! 
in  the  arrastra,  proi)aratory  to  cleaning  np.  Some  hours  after  adding 
the  (juicksilver  the  amalgamator  takes  a  portion  of  the  charge  out  in  a 
horn  spoon,  washes  it,  and  thus  judges  whether  there  is  the  proper 
amount  of  <iuicksilver  present.  These  assays  are  I'egularly  made,  but 
after  a  little  experience  with  any  ore,  he  soon  learns  to  gauge  the  amonnt  ' 
of  quicksilver  very  closely. 

Every  morning,  after  the  silver  appears  to  be  thoroughly  amalgamated.    , 
a  large  excess  of  water  is  addeil  and  the  arrastra  kept  in  motion  for    j 
four  to  six  hours;  the  heavier  particles  then  settle,  the  amalgam  scpa-    ' 
rates  from  the  tine  ore,  and  after  the  machine  has  been  at  rest  for  a 
short  time,  the  water  is  run  off,  carrying  with  it  all  of  the  fluely  groond 
and  desilverized  ore.    The  coarser  grains  of  ore,  not  y^  suffidentlr 
reduced,  remain  and  are  ground  with  the  next  charge.    The  tailings 
thus  obtained  are  very  poor — so  poor  that  the  most  experienced  men  in 
the  place  are  unwilling  to  pay  $3  per  ton  for  them,  with  the  object  of 
extracting  the  silver  on  the  patio.    They  contain  nearly  all  of  the  galenfti 
zinc-blende,  and  arsenical  iron  of  the  ore,  a  very  little  quicksilver  and 
amalgam,  and  {iny  arsenical  silver  (ruby  silver)  that  may  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  a  trace  that  stays  in  the  amalgam,  either  owing  to  its 
density  or  to  native  silver  adhering  to  it.    Most  of  the  sulphuret  of 
silver,  being  less  brittle,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  reduced  to  i)0wder, 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  arrastra  and  is  taken  out  with  the  amalgam, 
in  which  it  is  plainly  visible  after  washing.    The  rich  tailings,  removed 
after  the  rich  silver-ore  has  been  added,  and  just  before  a  clean-up,  are    j 
more  valuable,  and  are  saved  for  concentration  or  treatment  on  the  patio,    i 
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LS  regards  the  quicksilver  required  in  this  part  of  the  process,  it  is  found 
h&t  ore  containing  coarse  silver  needs  less  than  ore  with  fine  silver,  in 
Toportion  to  the  amount  of  silver. 

When  the  rich  tailings  have  been  run  off,  the  top  layer  of  coarsely 
Toond  ore  is  removed  with  iron  scrapers  and  reserved  for  the  next 
harge.  Then  the  amalgam  is  scraped  up  and  carried  in  wooden  bowls 
^teas)  to  the  washing-tank.  This  amalgam  seems,  to  the  sux)erficial 
bserver,  scarcely  anything  more  than  coarse  sand  and  slime,  but,  on 
dding  to  a  suitable  amount  of  it,  in  a  shallow  wooden  bowl,  the  proper 
nantity  of  quicksilver,  and  washing  it,  stirring  and  rubbing  it  con- 
tantly  with  the  hand,  the  clean  amalgam  is  obtained.  The  dirt  thus 
emoved  from  it  is  rich  and  is  reserved  for  concentration  by  washing  on 
he  plane-table.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  quicksilver 
Iready  employed  in  the  arrastra  is  added  to  the^malgam  in  this  process 
f  cleaning.  A  small  portion  of  amalgam  from  the  liner-grained  silver- 
•res  is  sometimes  very  carefully  washed,  the  black  silver  (sulphuret) 
leing  removed  by  grinding  the  amalgam  on  a  stone  and  washing  it 
horoughly,  and  the  resulting  very  pure  amalgam,  after  straining,  is 
etorted  carefully,  and  furnishes  the  bullion  used  in  paying  expenses. 
t  is  even  purer  than  the  refined  silver  cast  into  bar^. 

The  clean  amalgam  is  now  strained  in  canvas  cloths,  and  this  is  the 
Qost  tedious  part  of  the  process.  As  the  amalgam  is  at  present  retorted 
i  very  firm  amalgam  is  required,  so  that  it  is  not  found  sufficient 
o  strain  the  amalgam  in  large  bags  by  merely  twisting  them  with  a 
tick,  but  the  quicksilver  must  be  thoroughly  pressed  out  from  small 
lalls,  not  over  2  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  by  squeezing  and  rubbing 
hem  in  the  canvas  with  the  hands.  The  coarseness  of  the  silver, 
irhich  is  fireqnently  present  in  nailsj  renders  the  separation  of  the  quick- 
ilver  impracticable  by  any  other  means  yet  tried ;  from  the  very  fine- 
^ined  amalgam  obtained  on  the  patio  the  quicksilver  is  much  more 
asily  expressed.  Probably  if  some  other  system  of  retorting  were  intro- 
loced  "this  part  of  the  process  might  be  made  less  laborious.  The 
itrained  amalgam  is  charged  into  quicksilver-flasks,  from  which  the 
K>ttom  has  been  removed.  About  6o  to  70  pounds  of  amalgam  are  intro- 
Inced,  and  then  the  flasks  are  set  aside  to  allow  as  much  of  the  quick- 
iOver  to  drain  off  as  possible,  and  also  to  harden  the  amalgam.  In  a  day 
>r  so,  or  as  soon  as  four  of  these  flasks  are  ready,  they  are  removed  to  the 
etorting-fumace,  where  they  are  set  on  end  over  holes  in  a  slab  which 
brms  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
kmalgam  from  falling  out  of  the  flasks  except  four  narrow  strips  of  iron 
let  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  the  amalgam  never  runs  out  when  the 
Ire  is  properly  managed.  Other  quicksilver-flasks,  open  at  each  end, 
ore  placed  below  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  their  lower  ends 
leing  beneath  the  surface  of  water  in  a  tank  which  lies  under  the  fnr- 
lace.  After  luting  the  lower  ends  of  the  amalgam-flasks  witn  clay  and 
ishes  there  is  thus  no  outlet  for  the  quicksilver  except  into  the  water, 
itrhere  it  condenses.  A  charcoal  fire  is  slowly  kindled  around  the  flasks 
ind  they  are  thus  retorted.  This  simple  furnace,  universal  in  that  part 
)f  Mexico,  has  supplanted  the  old  copper-bell  apparatus,  but  is  itself 
nisoeptible  of  great  improvement. 

We  have  now  followed  the  silver  as  far  as  the  refining  process.  It  is 
mdent  that  whatever  loss  of  quicksilver  may  have  resulted  is  purely 
tneohanical.  There  is  no  chemical  action  in  the  arrastra,  nor  is  any 
needed.  Consequently  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  small.  A  careful 
euscoont  is  kept  of  it,  and  the  result  shows  only  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  lost  per  marc  (eight  pounds)  of  silver  produced. 
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The  retort-Rilver  is  refined  in  a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  built  d 
adobes  and  fed  with  wood,  which  can  receive  a  charge  of  CUO  pounds  of 
crude  bullion.  This  charge  is  worked  off  in  four  hours.  A  little  lithai^ 
and  lead  are  added  to  remove  the  impurities,  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  iron^ 
and,  possibl}',  a  very  little  zinc  which  is  present  as  zinc- blende,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  borax  are  also  used  as  fluxes.  The  loss  is  7  percent 
on  the  crude  bullion,  and  consists,  to  some  extent,  of  silver  and  quick- 
silver; the  amount  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  is,  doubtless. 
'  very  small,  as  the  silver  is  ladled  out  very  rapidly  when  refined.  It  ii 
cast  into  bars  weighing  about  70  pounds  each,  which  assay  .988  rf 
silver  on  the  average. 

The  slags  from  the  refining-furnace,  with  the  concentrated  tailings  or 
slimes  from  the  tanks  for  washing  amalgam,  and  sometimes  other 
secondary  products,  are  occasionally  smelted  in  a  small  shaft-fdniaoe. 
with  addition  of  galena,  and  the  resulting  lead  is  used  in  refining  the 
retort  silver. 

An  experienced  amalgamator,  who  was  working  up  some  of  the  wdi- 
nary  tailings  from  the  everyday  run  of  the  arrastras,  furnished  the  writer 
with  the  following  facts  relative  to  their  treatment  on  the  patio.  The 
Mexicans  sometimes  make  the  operation  pay,  especially  when  the  ores 
contain  other  ores  than  native  silver,  because  they  employ  their  pe&Mj 
whose  labor  costs  very  little. 

The  tailings  were  made  into  a  heap  (torta)  containing  lOOoargas^  (about 
16  tons,)  and  to  thiswereadded  720  pounds  of  salt,  which  was  thoroughly 
mixed  in,  with  water  enough  to  keep  the  whole  at  a  proper  consistency. 
The  next  day  50  pounds  of  magistral  (in  this  case  sulphate  of  copp^) 
were  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  third  day  100  pooncteof 
quicksilver  were  added  and  the  whole  left  standing  one  day.  Then  every  I 
other  day  the  mass  was  thoroughly  mixed  by  driving  mules  about  in  it,  } 
in  the  usual  way,  and  this  operation,  called  iherepa^Oj  repeated  until, by 
assays  in  the  horn  spoon,  it  was  shown  that  the  heap  had  been  properly 
amalgamated,  or  was  rendida.  This  requires  more  or  less  time,*  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  the  size  of  the  heap,  the  nature  of  the  ore,  &C.. 
and  the  whole  operation  requires  great  experience  and  care.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  heap  was  ready  for  washing,  25  pounds  of  quicksilv& 
w^ere  added,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  hi 
this  operation  of  the  patio  there  is  a  chemical  action ;  the  loss  of  quick- 
silver is  necessarily  large,  and  in  this  particular  ^ase  amounted  to  25 per 
cent,  of  the  original  amount  charged.  The  resulting  silver  from  the 
retort  showed  .990  fine.  The  amount  obtained  from  the  heap  of  16 
tons  of  tailings  was  only  $145,  leaving  a  loss  of  $5  on  the  expenses,  not 
counting  the  amalgamator's  time,  and  showing  conclusively  that  simple 
amalgamation  of  native  silver-ores,  in  the  arrastra,  is  as  eflective  aw 
cheap  a  treatment  as  it  is  possible  to  employ,  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
portant  proportion  of  combined  ores,  as  sulphuret,  chloride,  or  arsenical 
ores,  and  in  a  country  so  difficult  of  access  as  the  interior  and  mountaio- 
ous  portion  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  SILVER-ORES  IN  CHILL 

This  chapter  was  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  jr., 
of  Quebec,  a  gentleman  whose  high  professional  sUinding,  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  entitle  his  statements  to  respect. 

The  silver  mines  of  Chili  extend  from  its  northern  far  toward  its 
southern  limits,  the  two  last-discovered  minerals  happening  to  be  those 
of  Caracoles,  in  the  debatable  ground  between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  and 
San  Carlos  in  south  latitude  36^,  But  the  most  prominent  mines 
heretofore  worked  have  been  in  theJDepartment  of  Copiop6,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  the  only  extensive  and  scientifically  managed  establish- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  silver-ores.  All  through  the  central  prov- 
inces, however,  but  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arqueros,  the 
landscape  is  often  enlivened  by  a  pretty  little  mill,  consisting  of  a  single 
light  stone  trapeze^  turned  by  a  rude  turbine  attached  to  the  vertical 
shaft  beneath  the  mortar,  and  a  single  Freiberg  bairrel  or  open  tub  amal- 
gamator. They  work  up  two  or  three  cwt  a  day  of  tractable  ores,  but 
never  touch  the  more  i^fractory.  In  Copiop6,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  difficult  ores  are  treated;  the  machinery  is  very  perfect;  and  the 
extraction  of  the  silver  as  thorough  as  in  any  mills  in  the  world. 

There  are  seventeen  establishments  on  or  near  the  Copiop6  River 
which  work  up  the  ores  from  the  three  minerals  of  Chanareillo,  Lomas 
Bayas,  acd  Tres  Puntas ;  but  the  three  mills  owned  by  Messrs.  Escobar 
&  Ossa,  u  which  the  patent  process  of  Herr  Krahnke  is  used,  do  more 
proportionately  than  any  of  the  others. 

Id  these  establishments  calcination  is  not  employed.    The  different 
ores  are  m  xed  accurately  in  given  proportions — ^the  chlorides  and  native 
silvers  of  Chaiiareillo,  with  the  polybasite  of  Lomas  Bayas  and  the  base 
metals  of  Tres  Puntas.    The  refractory  ores,  however,  largely  prepon- 
derate, as  tie  pure  silver-ores  are  yearly  becoming  scarcer.    The  broken 
ore  is  samped  by  falling  from  a  hopper,  accurately  placed  above  the  apex 
of  a  pyramilal  cone,  from  the  angles  of  which  protrude  partitions.  The 
stnff  which  :x)llects  in  each  compartment  is  resampled  separately  in  like 
manner,  till  3y  repeating  the  act  a  perfectly  accurate  sample  is  obtained. 
As  the  hopier  and  the  .pyramid  are  carefully  protected  from  wind  by 
being  incasel  in  canvas,  no  dust  escapes,  and  thus  the  error,  which  for- 
merly resultd  from  the  ^fficulty  of  always  taking  up  proper  portions  of 
dast  and  coase  ore  in  sampling  with  the  shovel,  has  been  remedied. 
This  error  was  found  to  be  so  great  (for  the  ores  there  are  always  abso- 
lutely dry)  tlat  more  silver  has,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  been  obtained 
from  the  furnu^e  than  was  supposed  to  have  been  put  into  the  mill. 

The  grindii^  is  done  altogether  in  the  trapezes  or  Chilian  mills ;  but 
these  have  ben  perfected  in  all  their  details.  In  Messrs.  Escobar  & 
Ossa's  mill  in  he  town  Copiop6  there  are  three  double  trapezes.  Each 
wheel  weighs  K)  cwt.  and  is  of  metal.  An  automatic  feed  delivers  the 
ore  from  a  hoper,  filled  twice  in  the  twenty  four  hours.  The  three  tra- 
pezes reduce  toimpalpable  powder  12  tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  pulp  is  Bceived  in  slime  pits,  whence  it  is  carefully  shoveled  and 
allowed  to  dryby  exposure  to  the  air,  every  precaution  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  luips  from  breaking  up.  When  perfectly  drj',  the  cakes  are 
ready  for  the  brrels ;  of  these  there  are  five,  arranged  in  a  row,  and 
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driven  by  the  same  line  of  shaftiDg.  They  differ  in  size  and  in  mode  of 
gearing  from  the  common  Freiberg  barrel.  Each  barrel  is  8  feet  long 
and  6  feet  diameter,  and  revolves  on  spindles,  which  form  the  centers  of 
heavy  spiders  covering  the  barrel-heads,  and  bolted  to  one  another  by 
strong  iron  bars.  These  form  a  cage,  within  which  the  barrel  lies  firmly 
secured.  The  barrel  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  pinion  playing  into  a  toothed 
hoop,  and  it  can  be  raised  oat  of  and  lowered  into  gear  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  means  of  an  ingenious  mechanism.  The  barrels  are  charged 
with  80  cwt.  of  ore,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper  in 
brine,  mercury,  and  metallic  lead  or  zinc ;  but  of  course  upon  the  acca- 
rate  proportioning  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  to  the  reducing 
reagents  depends  the  whole  success  of  the  operation ;  and  as  the  estate 
lishments  of  Messrs.  Escobar  &  Ossa,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Krahnke  alone,  command  the  necessary  skill,  there 
alone  this  delicate  process  is  worked  with  satisfactory  results.  In  a 
notice  appearing  some  months  ago  in  Dingler's  Journal,  the  active  agent 
is  said  to  be  protochloride  of  copper.  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  equation 
afterward  proposed  in  explanation  of  the  reaction  shows.* 

The  dichloride  plays  the  same  rdle  in  reducing  the  silver-sulphide 
directly  to  the  metallic  state  as  M.  Laur,  in  his  recent  articles  in  tbe 
Annates  des  Minea^  a^ribes  to  it  in  the  patio  process : 

2  Cu  Cl+Na  Cl+Hg=Na  Gl  Cug  Cl+Hg  CI. 
Na  01  Cua  01+ Ag  S=Na  01  Cu  Cl+Cu  S+ Ag. 

Six  hours  sufSce  to  effect  the  amalgamation ;  but  one  charge  only  ie 
put  into  each  barrel  daily. 

The  separation  of  the  amalgam  from  the  sand  is  effected  in  a  series  of 
tanks  provided  with  agitators. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  amalgam 
worthy,  perhaps,  of  imitation.  After  being  filtered  iu  the  usial  way  it 
is  still  further  freed  of  mercury  by  being  dried  iu  a  centrifugal  machine, 
such  as  are  employed  in  sugar-houses.  The  amalgam  come>  from  the 
machine  as  fine  sand,  more  uniformly  dei)rived  of  free  merctry  than  it 
can  be  in  the  filter.  The  plata piiia  is  obtained  as  in  Mexic#,  and  then 
smelted  in  a  small  reverberatory  to  a  fineness  of  .890  loss  #f  silver  by 
the  draught  being  prevented  by  covering  it  with  a  very  fusille  slag. 

The  ores  treated  contain  on  an  average  50  marcs  to  the  cajon  of  64 
cwt.  Ores  with  less  than  20  marcs  to  the  eajoti  are  smeltedwith  copi)fr 
and  gold  ores  at  the  works  of  the  same  lirm  at  Nantoko,  wience  a  rich 
argentiferous  and  auriferous  matte  is  shipped  to  England  aid  Germany. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  hero.  The  reactions  as  given  in  Engler's  Jonraal 
and  iu  the  JJei-g  mid  Hiiitcnviannische  Zcltang  (quoted  ^ptember  26,  Ibl,  in  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal)  arc  represented  by  the  equation — 

3  Ag  S+SbS3-f3  Cuo  Cl+Na  Cl=3  Ag  S+Sb  CI3+3  Cu.  S+Ia  CI. 

If  the  argentic  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  again  treated  in  a  hot  soluion  with  cnpric 
snbchloride  and  sodium-chloride,  and  zinc  is  added,  metallic  silver  is  aiiost  InstantAne- 
oosly  formed.    The  reactions  are — 

Ag  S-f  Cu2  Cl-f  Na  C14-Zn=Ag4-Cu«  S+Na  Cl+Zn  G 

The  zinc  probably  acts  as  electro-positive  metal,  predisposing  the  soma  of  aroentio 
sulphide  and  cupric  snbchloride  to  a  mutual  exchange,  so  that  the  cprio  sobsulphide 
and  argentic  chloride  are  formed,  which  last  is  decomposed  in  a  naeent  state  by  the 
Einc,  with  the  formation  of  zinc-chloride  and  silver.  This  may  ot  be  the  correct 
theory ;  bat  the  equations  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  bear  evidence  of  it  incorrectneee. 

R.  W.  B. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    METALLURGICAL   VALUE  OF  THE  LIGNITES  OF  THE 

WEST. 

This  chapter  was  prepared  by  my  deputy,  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  after  thor- 
ough personal  examioation  and  inquiry. 

No  one  who  has  visited  our  western  mining  districts  and  studied  the 
economical  relations  of  the  beneficiation  of  their  ores,  can  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  fuel. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  districts  which  contain  smelting-ores* 
i.  e.,  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  or  copper  ores,  are  situated  in  the 
Great  Basin,  that  great  plateau  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is 
comprised  at  present  in  the  boundaries  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  part  of 
Arizona.  This  region  is  essentially  a  barren  country.  The  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  permits  but  a  very  scanty  vegetation  in  the 
plains;  and  even  in  the  detached  mountain-chains  running throughit — 
generally  from  north  to  south,  or  from  northwest  to  southeast — there 
are  no  trees  found,  except  dwarf-pines  and  mahogany,  at  the  head  of 
sheltered  ravines,  and  a  few  cottouwoods  and  willows,  which  fringe  the 
insignificant  streams,  before  the  water  sinks  into  the  arid  plains. 
Nearly  all  tiie  mountain-chains  in  this  region  are  rich  in  silver-ores. 
That  class  of  these  ores  which  is  adapted  to  amalgamation,  and  rich  in 
silver,  has  been  worked  with  profit  for  more  than  ten  years.  But,  before 
the  advent  of  the  transcontinental  railways,  mining  was  restricted  to 
these  ores  alone,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  could  be  met  with  the 
scanty  supply  of  forest-trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mining 
districts.  Since,  however,  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Eailroads 
have  brought  the  Great  Bsisin  nearer  to  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
Bast  and  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  freight  and 
labor  materially,  other  silver-deposits,  containing  poorer  ores  in  greater 
abundance,  have  been  rapidly  taken  up  and  worked.  During  the  last 
$rear  this  industry  has  so  expanded,  that  the  State  of  Nevada  alone  has 
been  able  to  show  a  production  of  over  $22,000,000  in  silver.  But  not 
%lone  Are  the  poorer  grades  of  amalgamating  ores  now  worked  profitably, 
uded,  as  the  metallurgical  process  is,  by  such  excellent  inventions  as 
that  of  th^  Stetefeldt  wd  the  Bruckner  roasting-fnrnaces,  but  the 
working  of  smelting  ores  has  also  been  largely  entered  into.  If  I  say 
^'largely,"  I  do  not  only  mean  to  say  that  smelting- works  are  now  scattered 
widely  over  the  Great  Basin,  but  that  some  of  these  conduct  their  oper- 
ations on  a  really  grand  scale.  In  Eureka,  Nevada,  for  instance,  there 
%re  twelve  furnaces  in  operation,  which  produced,  during  the  last  year, 
5,605.5  tons  of  base  bullion,  worth  $2,035,588,  although  only  a  small 
part  of  them  ran  regularly.  Four  of  the  Eureka  furnaces  have  each  a 
capacity  of  from  35  to  40  tons  of  ore  per  day.  Three  of  these  belong  to 
the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  who  have  also  two  smaller  furnaces. 
Niearly  throughout  the  year  this  company  have  kept  four  furnaces  run- 
Qing  at  a  time,  and  one  idle,  and  the  daily  consumption  was  120  to  140 
tons  of  ore  and  4,000  bushels  of  charcoal.  At  this  rate  of  smelting,  the 
wood  for  ten  miles  around  Eureka  has  been  used  up  in  a  little  over  a 
l^ear,  which  is  not  a  strange  statement,  when  we  consider  what  I  said 
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before,  that  there  is  very  little  wood  in  those  regions,  any  way.  Thna 
the  question  of  fuel  becomes,  at  once,  a  very  importivnt  one,  for  the 
price  of  33  cents  per  bushel  of  coal,  which  is  now  paid  at  the  works, 
cannot  rise  much  without  threatening  the  very  life  of  the  industry. 

In  Utah,  where  over  twenty  furnaces  were  built,  and  had  been  partly 
in  operation,  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  some  of  the  works  have  been  com- 
pelled to  i)ay  as  high  as  30  cents  per  bushel  for  their  charcoal,  and  very 
few  are  so  favorably  located  as  to  get  their  coal  for  less  than  18  cents 
per  bushel  Many  more  smelting -works  have  been  erected  since  the 
time  spoken  of,  and  the  addition  of  every  one  of  them  must  inevitablj 
tend  to  raise  the  price  of  fuel.  Even  the  most  fortunate  ones — ^tboee 
located  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  timber  is  comparatf\'ely  plenty 
— cannot  hope  to  escape  in  the  next  few  years  the  danger  of  an  enormons 
rise  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  charcoal.  And  almost  every  smelting  and 
amalgamating  works  in  the  Great  Basin  finds  itself  in  precisely  the 
same  position.  While  the  masses  of  poor  ores  are  growing  on  their 
hands,  fuel  has  a  continual  upward  tendency. 

Now  there  are  two  meiins  by  the  combination  of  which  this  threatening 
danger  can  be  averted.  The  first  is  the  building  up  of  a  net-work  <rf 
narrow-gauge  railroads  along  the  principal  valleys,  which  will  connect 
the  mining  districts  with  the  Central  Pacific  liailroad ;  and  the  second 
is  the  employment  of  the  vast  stores  of  lignites  occurring  in  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  for  metallurgical  purposes.  The  utilization  of  this 
coal  for  the  purpose  named  has  not  yet  been  attempted  successfully,  and 
1  propose,  therefore,  to-night,  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

According  to  a  late  lecture  of  Professor  Newberry,  these  lignites 
underlie  not  less  than  50,000  square  miles  in  the  Great  Basin  and  along 
both  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  principal  beds  no^  open  and 
wrought  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  during  the  last  summer. 
The  mines  are  located  at  Carbon,  Rock  Springs,  and  Evanston,  all  three 
stations  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountiiins,  in  Colorado.  The  coal  in  these  localities,  thoagh 
from  different  beds,  hardly  varies  in  external  appearance,  but  analysis 
has  established  a  somewhat  differing  composition.  It  has  a  black 
color,  shining  luster,  a  brown  streak,  and  is  very  compact,  the  wood- 
structure,  which  is  found  intaet  in  so  many  lignites,  being  almost  totally 
obliterated.  ^ 

The  Carbon  seam,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  is 
8  to  10  feet  thick,  and  had  been  extensively  worked  for  over  a  year 
when  the  unfortunate  fire  broke  out,  in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  which 
caused  the  whole  mine  to  cave  in.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1871,  work  was  progressing  rapidly  to  re-open  the  mine,  and 
regular  operations  have  since  been  resumed.  The  coal  in  this  bed  is 
distinguished  from  that  in  the  other  beds  by  many  small  patches  of 
resinous  matter,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  amber.  An  analysis  of 
this  coal,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Wardell,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  gives — water,  6.80  j  ash,  8.00; 
volatile  matter,  35.48;  fixed  carbon,.49.72. 

The  Rock  Springs  seam  is  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  Bitter  Creek 
Desert.  It  is  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  a  smaller  se^im  lies  close  above  it 
This  coal  contains  also  some  resinous  matter,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
foregoing.  The  analysis  shows — water,  7.00;  ush,  1.73;  volatile,  36.81; 
fixed  carbon,  54.46. 

The  Evanston  seam  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  is  from  22  to  26  feet 
thick,  but  the  coal  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  last  locality.  According 
to  analysis  it  contains — water,  8.58 ;  ash,  6.30 ;  volatile  matter,  35J2; 
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and  carbon,  49.90.  This  bed  presents  also  tbe  great  disadvantage  in 
mining  it  tbat  innumerable  joints  run  through  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike  and  dip,  undoubtedly  resulting  from  great  pressure,  and  tbat  the 
coal  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  so  that  in  undermining  only  slow  head  way 
can  be  made,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  waste  results. 

In  regard  to  the  Colorado  beds  now  opened  I  cannot  give  any  details, 
as  I  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  mines. 

The  coal  mines  along  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  have  furnished  a 
considerable  product  since  they  were  first  opened  in  1868,  viz : 

There  were  mined  by  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company — 

Tons. 

In  1868 8,755 

In  1869 •. 54,723 

In  1870 84,356 

In  1871 93,348 

Total 241,182 

By  the  Eocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company — 

Tone. 

In  1869 2,473 

In  1870 18,187 

In  1871 53,869 

Total 74,529 

Altogether  by  these  two  companies,  up  to  the  end  of 
1871 315,711 


The  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
]>any  has  been  much  increased  lately,  so  that  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1872  this  company  has  been  able  to  mine  and  ship  24,933  tons. 

Almost  all  this  coal  has  been  used  up  by  the  two  great  railroad  com- 
I>anie8,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific,  the  quantities  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  and  other  points  being  insignificant. 

Here,  then,  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  for  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  metallurgical  works  of  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  generally. 

But  if  you  suggest  the  use  of  these  lignites  for  metallurgical  purposes 
to  the  superintendents  of  works  in  those  regions,  you  receive  the  unani- 
mous answer  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  employed  for  the  production  of 
high  temperatures.  You  are  told  that  the  main  difficulty  in  using  this 
coal  is  the  fact  that  it  breaks  into  small  pieces  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  heat ;  that  in  the  fire-box  of  the  reverberatory  the  draught  cannot 
after  that  penetrate  it,  and  thatin  the  frequent  stirrings  which  are  neces- 
sary the  small  pieces  fall  through  the  grate  half  burned,  while  on  account 
of  the  frequent  opening  of  the  fire-doors  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the 
fire  a  great  part  of  the  heat  produced  is  lost.  In  the  blast-furnace,  it 
is  claimed,  the  blast  cannot  pepetrate  the  fine  coal  and  ore,  and  thus  the 
necessary  temperature  is  unattainable. 

Buch  and  similar  opinions  in  regard  to  this  coal  are  held  by  almost 
every  one  connected  with  mining  and  reduction  in  the  far  West.  It  is 
considered  a  settled  affair  that  this  coal  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in 
metallurgical  operations. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  this  is  really  the  case ;  and  to  do  this,  we  must 
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first  examine  the  experiments  by  means  of  which  people  have  amved  at 
sach  a  conclusion. 

As  to  the  experiments  for  the  use  of  this  coal  in  re verberatories  there 
are  two  unsuccessfnl  ones  on  record,  one  in  Colorado,  the  other  in  Utah. 
In  both  cases  the  grate  used  in  the  common  firebox  was  the  horizontal 
grate,  and  the  supply  of  air  was  provided  by  the  draught  of  the  chimneys 
only.  In  both  cases  the  coal  broke  up  into  small  pieces,  and  coold  not 
be  burned  rapidly  enough  to  produce  the  required  temperatures. 

In  blast-furnaces  these  lignites  have  been  frequently  tried  in  different 
localities  in  the  West.  But  no  smelting  temperatures  could  be  attained 
and  the  furnaces  would  come  near  chilling.  This  effect  was  also  rightly 
attributed  to  the  cracking  and  breaking  up  of  the  coal,  and  its  use  in 
blast-furnaces  in  the  raw  state  is  now  virtually  given  up.  I  shoold 
mention  here  that  the  blowing-engines  used  In  the  West  are  ventilators, 
with  which  you  can  produce  no  pressure,  and  Root's  blower,  with  which 
you  can  reach  a  very  slight  one.  But  then  it  was  proposed  to  first  eoke 
thecoal.  To  look  at  the  analyses  of  these  coals  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  make  good  coke  of  them. 
But  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  everybody,  who  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment, that  no  serviceable  coke  for  smelting  purposes  can  be  produced 
from  them.  Specimens  which  I  saw  last  summer  at  various  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  the  existence  of  the  lignites  in  this  region  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  mining  industry' in  that  barren  country.  The  coke 
is  not  at  all  coherent,  in  fact  so  soft  that  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand 
crumbles  it  into  a  thousand  fragments.  How  could  such  material  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  in  a  blast-furnace!  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  be  used  at  all,  for  the  powdered  mass  would  give 
the  blast  less  chance  to  penetrate  than  the  raw  coal.  It  would  seem, 
then,  at  first  sight,  that  the  existence  of  these  lignites  brings  no  relief 
to  a  threatened  industry.  At  least  this  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  out  West,  and  we  do  not  now  hear  of  further  experiments. 
Yet,  what  have  those  already  made  proved  i  They  have  pioved  tbat 
under  the  conditions  given  in  the  various  trials  the  Kocky  Mountain 
lignites  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  metallurgy,  and  nothing  move. 

But  there  are  a  great  number  of  devices  in  modern  metallurgy  by 
which  this  fuel  can  be  made  to  do  effectual  duty.  1  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  these  at  length,  but  1  wish  to  point  out  a  few  ways  in  whicb^ 
I  am  confident,  the  desired  end  may  be  easily  reached.  As  to  usin^j 
this  lignite  in  its  raw  state,  in  the  common  lire-box  and  on  the  com- 
mon horizontal  grate,  with  natural  draught  only,  it  migbt  have  been 
expected  that  a  material  containing  8  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic,  and  cer- 
tainly from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  chemically  bound  water,  would  fall  to 
pieces  and  thus  render  the  production  of  a  high  heat  imimssible ;  es- 
pecially as  so  much  heat  is  inevitably  consumed  in  converting  the  water 
into  steam.  On  the  locomotives  of  the  railroads,  where  no  very  high 
temperature  is  necessary,  a  sufficiently  rapid  combustion  cannot  be 
reached  except  through  the  increased  draught  by  means  of  the  exhaust; 
and  even  with  this  improvement  the  engineers  on  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroads  complain  continually  about  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing up  steam. 

But  this  whole  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  as  far  as  reverberatories 
are  concerned,  by  using  this  coal  in  gas-generators,  instead  of  in  the 
common  fire-place,  and  by  doing  the  metallurgical  work  with  gaseous 
fuel  instead  of  the  solid.  I  could  adduce  numerous  examples,  where 
lignites  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  used  to  great 
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advantage  in  this  way,  and  some,  where  even  the  high  temperature 
necessary  in  iron- works  are  thns  produced.  Accordinig  to  Tanner,  gases 
from  good  lignites  are  capable  of  producing  a  temperatnre  as  high  as 
2,6000  C. 

The  lignites  of  the  West  are  eminently  f  tted  for  use  in  gas-genera- 
tors ;  for  the  very  fact  that  they  break  up  into  small  pieces,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  heat^  is  an  advantage,  because  it  would  be  much  the  easi- 
est, this  way,  to  convert  all  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  generator  into  carbonic  oxide,  as  a  very  large  surface  of  glowing 
carbon  is  thus  presented.  They  are  not  bituminous,  and  their  contents 
in  ash  are  so  small  that  they  will  not  interfere.  It  may  be,  indeed,  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  certainly  highly  advantageous,  to  use  a  blast  unoer  the 
grate  in  order  to  further  a  rs^id  development  of  the  gases,  but  this  has 
also  the  advantage  that  the  danger  of  explosions  wiU  be  lessened.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  generators  with  stair-grates  and  under-blast  will  be 
found  the  most  advantageous ;  and  if  still  higher  temperatures  than 
can  be  pro<luced  by  this  means  should  be  required,  an  increase  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  using  hot  wind,  both  under  the  grate  and  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gases. 

But  the  use  of  the  lignites  in  blast-furnaces  is  of  far  higher  import- 
ance to  the  western  mining  districts  than  that  in  reverberatories.  Ex- 
X>eriments  so  farhave  proved  unsuccessful,  principally,  I  am  sure,  because 
with  the  blowing-engines  in  use  the  required  pressure  could  not  be  at- 
tained. To  burn  that  material  in  the  blast-furnace,  cylinder-blasts  are 
required,  and  perhaps  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  close  the  tops  of  the 
furnaces  in  order  to  smelt  under  a  high  pressure,  which  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  damper  in  the  flue.  The  extraordinary  results  thus  attained 
in  producing  high  temperatures  by  Bessemer  are  too  new  to  require  re- 
calling. Nothing  of  this  kind  has,  however,  yet  been  tried  in  the  West, 
but  I  hope  that  during  the  present  year  this  subject  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 

The  coke  produced  from  the  lignites  by  the  simple  method  employed 
is,  as  I  have  said  before,  not  flt  for  the  blast-furnace.  But  the  coal  used 
was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  inferior  kind  occurring  in  Colorado  and 
in  the  Wasatch  near  Coalville.  The  Eock  Springs  coal,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  lignite,  has  not  been  tried.  And  if,  insteaid  of  trying  to  coke 
this  material  in  imperfectly  constructed  bee-hive  ovens  andin  pits,  more 

r^rfect  apparatus,  like  the  Belgian  oven  or  Appolt's  oven,  had  been  used, 
think  the  result,  even  with  tiie  poorer  qualities  of  Bocky  Mountain 
lignite,  would  have  been  more  encouraging.  The  Eock  Springs  coal.  I 
am  confident,  will  make  coke  in  good  apparatus,  and  if  it  should  not  be 
quite  as  firm  as  required  for  the  blast-furnace,  its  hardness  might  be  in- 
creased according  to  experiments  which  I  learn  were  made  in  the 
West  several  years  ago,  by  coking  it  under  pressure.  To  produce  this 
pressure  in  the  coking-ovens  the  escape  of  the  gases  need  only  be  regu- 
lated ;  and  the  ovens  themselves  must  be  constructed  with  the  special 
view  of  resisting  a  pressure  from  within.  Success  in  this  direction  would 
of  course  be  of  the  utmost  moment  j  for  even  if  we  assume  as  a  settled 
flEU^t  that  the  lignites  can  be  used  in  the  blast-furnace  with  the  proper 
blowing-machinery,  in  a  raw  state,  their  high  percentage  in  water  will 
always  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  very  high  temperatures  and  their 
maintenance.  It  is,  besides,  much  more  agreeable  and  ecqnomical  to  use 
coarse  fuel  than  fine  stuff,  as  every  smelter  well  knows. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  which  these 
lignite-beds  have  in  regard  to  the  vast  magneticiron-ore  deposits  near 
Laramie,  and  the  hematites  of  Bawlins.    The  latter  are  very  pure,  and 
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rich  in  iroo^  and  the  former  also  contain  nothing  deleterioas  except  a 
little  snlphor,  the  precise  amount  of  yrhich  I  have  forgotten.  If  a 
method  is  fonnd  in  which  good  coke  can  be  made  from  the  coal,  there  ia 
of  coorse  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  railroad  companies  making  their 
own  rails,  bnt  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  highly  desir- 
able that  the  late  experiments  of  Siemens  and  Ponsard,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wrought  iron  and  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  and  so  avoiding 
the  blast-furnace,  should  be  continued  with  a  special  view  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  iron-ores  and  lignites  of  the  tsa  West  It  is  true  that  the 
respective  means  employed  by  these  two  gentlemen,  though  technically 
successful,  have  not  been  so  economically.  There  are,  indeed,  at  the 
present  time  experiments  going  on  in  this  country  with  apparatus  differ- 
ent from  those  used  by  the  English  and  French  engineers^  which  are 
very  likely  to  solve  this  problem  favorably,  it  being  the  special  object  of 
these  exi)erimeuts  to  produce  large  quantities  of  iron  in  a  given  time^ 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  fuel. 


I 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  NATIVE  SULPHUR. 

The  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  native  sulphur,  mixed  poore  or 
less  with  earthy  matter,  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  quite  recently  in  the 
so-called  Yellowstone  region  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  induces  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  above  subject. 

All  those  of  the  above  sulphur  deposils,  which  I  have  examined  per- 
sonally, owe  their  origin  undoubtedly  to  the  condensation  of  sulphur- 
oas  vapors  in  the  overlying  colder  Ijiyers.  They  are  situated  in  volcftnic 
regions,  in  some  of  which  the  subterranean  forces  are  still  active,  the 
deposition  of  sulphur  going  on  continually  at  the  present  time. 

To  determine  tie  amount  of  sulphur  which  can  be  extracted  profitably 
by  the  methods  of  beneficiation  now  in  use,  on  a  large  scale,  several 
simple  tests  are  employed,  one  or  two  of  which  will  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. According  to  Anthon,*  two  grams  of  coarsely  pulverized 
ere  are  heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  10  to  J.G  inches  in  length  and  four  lines 
in  width,  which  is  closed  on  one  side,  and  into  the  open  end  of  which  an- 
other tube,  also  closed  on  one  side,  is  introduced  up  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  ore.  When  no  more  sulphur  issues  from  the  ore,  that  piece  of  the  lat- 
ter tube  in  which  the  sulphur  has  been  condensed,  is  cut  off  and  weighed. 
The  sulphur  is  then  removed,  and  the  etnpty  tube  weighed  again,  the 
difference  of  the  two  weights  giving  the  available  amount  of  sulphur 
in  the  ore.  To  make  the  test  on  a  larger  scale,  one  or  two  pounds  of  the 
crushed  ore  are  introduced  into  a  good  clay  retort,  which  is  put  into  a 
wind-furnace,  so  that  its  neck  protrudes  about  15  centimeters.  To  this 
a  porcelain  tube  is  luted,  one  end  of  which  just  dips  into  water.  The 
retort  is  now  heated  to  a  strong  red  heat;  the  sulphur- vnpors  are  con- 
densed in  the  porcelain  tube  and  the  liquid  sulphur  drops  into  the 
water.  When  there  is  no  more  sulphur  in  the  ore,  the  tube  is  taken  from 
the  retort,  heated  strongly  over  the  water,  and  the  sulphur,  which  has 
remained  in  it  in  solid  ibrm,  will  also  be  collected  in  the  water.  The 
whole  product  is  then  taken  out,  dried  carefully,  and  weighed. 

For  the  utilization  of  the  sulphur  from  the  class  of  ores  here  under 
consideration  various  methods  are  in  use,  which  can  be  classed  under 
two  main  heads: 

1.  Eliquation  of  the  sulphur  in  entirely  open  orpartly  closed  apparatus. 

2.  Eliquation,  sublimation  or  distillation  of  the  sulphur  in  closed  fur- 
naces. 

The  methods  coming  under  the  second  head  require  considerable 
outlay  of  capital  for  apparatus,  and  greater  expense  for  labor.  They 
also  require  luel.  In  their  favor,  however,  is  the  more  perfect  extraction 
and  utilization  of  sulphur  which  they  effect;  but  the  gain  by  these 
methods  is  not  great  enough  to  overbalance  in  our  western  Territories 
the  increased  expense  of  securing  the  product.  In  some  regions  the 
absolute  want  of  a  cheap  fuel  precludes  their  employment  altogether. 
For  these  reasons  1  shall  not  dwell  on  them  here,  but  rather  present 
a  description  of  a  few  of  the  methods  belonging  under  the  first  head. 

a.  Melting  of  the  sulphur  in  cast-iron  letlles. — This  method  can  only  be 
employed  with  profit  in  working  the  richest  ores,  containing  over  70  per 

*  Dingler't)  Polytcchnidches  Joamali  vol.  IGl,  pugo  115. 
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cent,  of  8nli)bur,  becaase  with  poorer  ores  the  unavoidable  retention  of 
sulphur  in  the  dross  would  render  the  perceutage  actually  saved  pro- 
portionately too  small,  and  the  process  would  be  unprofitable.  Bich  orei 
are  treated  in  cast-iron  kettles,  of  not  over  two  cubic  meters  contentfly 
which  are  heated  by  means  of  a  separate  fire-place.  The  heat  main- 
tained is  over  111°  Centigrade,  and  must  not  rise  over  150^  G^ti- 
grade.  The  nearer  the  temperature  can  be  kept  to  the  melting-xK>vit 
of  sulphur,  (109O  Centigrade  =  228©  Fahrenheit,)  the  better  is  tbe 
result,  because  at  such  a  temperature  sulphur  is  most  liquid  and  does 
not  bum.  The  kettles  are  filled  with  ore,  which  is  melted  down,  and 
occasional  additions  of  raw  ore  are  made,  until  the  kettle  is  filled  with 
the  liquid  mass.  Meanwhile  all  the  earthy  p^s  which  can  be  reacM 
are  taken  out  with  perforated  iron  ladles.  After  the  kettle  is  fiill, 
the  mass  is  permitted  to  settle  for  a  short  time.  The  scum  on  top 
is  then  taken  off,  and  the  clear  sulphur  cast  into  molds,  until  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  is  reached.  A  new  quantity  of  ore  ifi 
then  introduced,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  After  several  operations 
the  sediment  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  either  throvn 
aside  or  used  with  poorer  ores  in  pits  or  furnaces. 

h.  Eliquatian  of  sulphur  in  furnaces  or  |)tt«.— Formerly  the  sulphur  was 
extracted  from  the  ores  of  Sicily  by  means  of  shaft-furnaces,  not  over  4 
to  5  feet  high  and  7  to  15  feet  wide.  They  had  an  inclined  bottom,  at 
the  lowest  point  of  which  a  canal  communicated  with  the  outside.  Tha 
largest  pieces  of  ore  were  put  on  a  bench  on  the  inside  of  the  fumaoe. 
near  the  bottom,  and  upon  these  as  a  base  an  arch  was  built,  a  small 
hole  only  being  left  in  the  center.  Upon  this  arch  smaller  ore  was 
thrown,  until  a  small  pyramid  was  formed  protruding  above  the  fnmaoe- 
walls.  This  was  finally  covered  with  fine  ore,  upon  which  straw  was 
thrown  and  ignited.  The  fire  communicated  to  the  sulphur  and  traveled 
from  the  outside  toward  the  inside.  After  eight  or  ten  hours  the  liquid 
sulphur  had  collected  at  the  bottom,  and  was  tapped  into  moistened 
molds  or  into  water.  This  process  furnished  only  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore,  and  is  now  nearly  everywhere  aban- 
doned. 

At  present  pits,  or  rather  stalls,  called  calca,roni,  are  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  elsewhere ;  the  yield  in  these  being, 
according  to  Professor  B.  Kerl,  67  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  n.  Sewell,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  sulphur-ore$ 
in  Spain,  describes  this  method  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
as  follows : 

The  governing  priDciple  in  this  uiotboil  is  the  working  of  large  masses  of  ore  at 
low  cost.  Each  calcarouo  works  up  per  month  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  ore,  the  appa- 
ratus heing  constructed  of  common  stone  and  plast-er,  and  costing  $300  apiece.  No  foci 
is  required,  as  one-seventh  of  the  ore  is  used  us  combustible  for  reducing  the  rest;  to 
that  if  the  ore  contained  23  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  20  per  cent,  net  would  be  produced.* 

The  dimensions  of  a  calcarone  differ  much,  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  ores; 
that  is,  the  poorer  the  ore,  the  larger  must  be  the  furnace.  When  I  commenced  to  xmt 
them  in  Spain,  I  found  that  stalls  about  15  feet  in  diameter  were  the  most  successfully 
managed  by  workmen  not  versed  in  the  process ;  but  I  found,  also,  that  for  economy,  and 
a  greater  production  in  the  liquation,  a  larger  diameter,  say  33  feet,  gave  the  bert 
results,  and  this  is  the  size  of  the  stall  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

The  height  at  X,  on  the  front  or  tapping  door,  varies  from  6  to  8  and  12  feel, 
(though  seldom  the  latter,)  and  that  at  L,  the  aperture  for  loading,  is  about  4  lc«t 
At  X  X,  also,  in  the  ground  and  vertical  plan,  an  aperture  reaching  from  the  bottoB 
to  the  top  of  the  stall  exists.    This  is  also  used  for  loading ;  but  alter  that  operatioB 

•  This  yield,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Sewell,  is  very  high,  and  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ments of  other  authorities.  Mr.  Sewell  seems  to  allow  nothing  for  the  snlpbar  retained 
in  the  ore  after  treating  it. 
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m  coDclQ(te<l,thoapertare  is  closed  with  a  CMt  of  plaaterof  Paris,  (or  piaoeapnt 

:t,)  the  tliicknees  beioa  only  3  inches.    This  thin  door  is  bnilt  up  new  every 

ind  destroyed  for  diachftreiiig.      It  ia  osed  aa  a  pyrometer,  the  heat  eaaily 

g   it,   and   indicates    to  the 

r  how  far   the   enlpUnr  hoa 

'■  down.    The  ore  is  placed  in 

lowldeTB,  just  ax  it  comes  oat 

[niues,  from  the  iniildle  to  the 

I  of  the  furnace,  which  has  a 

ty  of  abont  15  to  20  deurees, 

eing  nccesBory  at  the  eud  of 

^lutiou,  Id  order  that  the  lost 

Its  of  melted  sulphnr  shall 

iwaid   the    tappiog-door   at, 

U.    Ia  loading  the  stall,  all 

aller-sized  ore  is  reserved  for 

]ear  the  top,  where  it  is  piled 

B  shape  of  a  cone,  as  at  F  F 

I  chimaeys  are  left  at  points 

>,  abont  2  feet  deep.    These  . 

■d  with  hrnsh-wood,  and  in  th's  way  the  ore  ts  made  to  ignite.    These  hollows 

t  while  piling  the  ore  and  bnilding  the  cone.    The  object  of  placing  the  small 

^ho  top  IS  simply  to  prevent  any  of  the  earth  and  sifted  stone  ftom  falling 

h  the  large  crevices  that  wonld  be  left,  if 

owldcrs  were  placed  at  the  top.    The  earth 

ted  atone  or  gravel  play  andmpOTlant  part 

manipulation.    At  K  K  K  K  no  have,  im- 

ely  in  contact  with  the  small  ore,  a  stra- 

aboiit  6  inches  of  small  sifted  gravel,  abont 

e  of  a  nut,  and  on  this  again,  at  N  N  N  N, 

'c  a  coating  of  earth  ;  this  is  f-o  make  the    | 

'  of  the  stall  OS  impermeable  as  possible  1 

diziug  action  of  the  air,  and  this  coating  is    I 

ed  or  decreased  according  to  the  amount  of 

squired,   vfhich  in    turn  depends    on    the 

h  of  the  winds  and  their  direction.    The 

ood  ignited,  the  ore  commences  to  bnm, 

•  chimneys  are  kept  open  for  about  twenty 

- 1  the  end  of  which  jioriod  the  ore  bos  ig- 
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11  over  the  surthce  of  the  heap,  a 

>f,  say,  some  15  or  20  inches.    The  chimnoja 

u  all  closed  as  follows :  Lriclis  ore  placed  over  them,  as  at  point  P :  and  should 

-Ding  of  the  ore  be  too  rapid,  earth  is  then  thrown  over  the  bricks ;  but  these 

ys  are  opened  toward  the  middle  of  the  operation,  to  increase  the  heat,  and 

igain,  according  to  circumstances,  to  decrease  it.    After  forty-eight  hours,  the 

sulphur  begins  to  trickle  dowp  through  the  interstices  of  the  stone,  and  con- 
brnnng,  ds  It  were,  n  conglomerate  with  the  ore;  the  heat  also  travels  down- 
and  so  we  have  remelting  and  congealing  consecutively,  till  the  sulphur  arrives 
mttora  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  massive  conglomerate  of  snlpbur  and  ore ;  for 
the  interstices  up  to  the  point  where  the  first  tap-hole  is  drilled,  through  the 
or  of  plaster  at  point  Z.  The  lines  across  the  stall  denote  the  lines  or  levels  of 
i;  and  this  coromencpB  naturally  at  Z,  and  so  downwards,  as  the  congealed  snl- 

remelted  with  the  descending  heat.  Every  twenty-four  banra  a  fresh  tapping 
ilace,  tliu  former  holes  arc  plastered  up,  and  a  new  hole  drilled  lower  down,  and 
II  wv  get  down  to  the  lowi^t  paiut  or  bottom  of  the  fnmace.  At  the  end  of  the 
un,  that  is,  during  the  lost  tlrreo  days,  nearly  sll  the  chimneys  are  left  open,  so 
lair  shall  descend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  aid  the  combustion  of  the 
u  jet  of  sulphur  is  received  into  woodtu  molds,  as  at  point  B.  These  have  been 
in  water,  to  prevent  the  sulphnr  slicking  to  the  wood,  and  are  shaped  wbeel- 

fuabion,  iu  order  that  the  block  of  sulphur  may  easily  fall  out,  without  break- 
luring  the  carrying  away  of  a  mold  that  has  been  filled,  and  the  bringing  of 
ty  one  to  be  filled,  the  Jet  rune  into  a  reservoir  made  for  the  purpose  at  A.  Oae 
principal  reasons  for  placing  largo  blocks  of  ore,  from  the  middle  of  the  fur- 
(wnwards,  in  to  leave  eufflcicnt  iatcrslices  for  receiving  the  sulphur,  otherwiuo 
t  lap-hole  wonld  lie  too  high,  and  near  the  ignited  ore,  thus  setting  fire  to  the 
of  eidphnr. 
[if  the  principal  things  to  be  guarded  against  are  overheating  the  apparatna, 

the  iither  hand,  carrying  ou  the  process  so  slowly,  by  the  complete  closing  of 
:uneys,  that  the  operatiou  wonld  take  two  months  instead  of  fonr  weeks  from 
imenceRicnt.    In  the  former  case,  instead  of  the  snlphur  congealing  between 

H.  Ex.  21J 29 
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tbe  interstices,  it  would  all  be  in  a  melted  state  from  the  top  tap-bole  to  the  botton, 
thus  not  only  consuming  an  nnnecepsaiy  amount  of  sulphur  in  keeping  np  the  heat, 
but  likewise  giving,  by  overheating,  a  bad  chocolate-brown  color  to  thesnlphur.  Tbis 
quality  would  homly  be  salable,  even  for  sulphuric  acid.  Many  stalls  or  heaps,  ny 
ten,  atter  having  been  loaded,  can  be  attended  by  two  men,  one  in  the  daytime,  tho 
other  at  night.  As  soon  as  the  operation  is  over,  which  takes  about  a  mouth,  both  ap- 
ertures are  opened,  to  allow  a  cm  rent  of  air  to  pass  through  the  apparatus.  Other- 
wise it  woula  not  cool  for  a  month ;  but  by  this  precaution  it  can  be  discharged  ins 
few  days. 

A  modification  of  this  process  is  the  following :  Before  loading  the 
stall,  a  number  of  iron  bars  are  set  obliquely  from  the  inclined  bottom, 
against  the  front  wall,  in  which  a  single  tap-hole  is  located  at  the  lowest 

Kint  of  the  pit.  To  force  the  liqnid  sulphur  to  run  to  tbis  point,  the 
ttom  of  the  furnace  is  inclined,  from  both  sides,  toward  a  oential 
line,  and  from  the  back  toward  the  front,  thus  making  a  sort  of  trough, 
dipping  forward.  These  bars  form  a  complete  grate,  the  space  unda- 
neath  remaining  empty  when  the  stall  is  fill^  with  ore.  The  cone 
above  the  walls  of  the  stall  is,  in  this  case,  made  much  higher  than  in 
ttte  method  described  above.  The  smelted  sulphur  collects  continually 
on  the  clean  bottom  beneath  the  grate,  and  is  from  time  to  time  tapped 
into  wet  molds,  or  into  a  basin  with  water. 

The  crude  sulphur  obtained  by  any  of  the  above  methods  must  of 
course  be  refined,  if  intended  for  other  use  than  that  of  its  manu&ctnie 
ii^to  sulphuric  acid.  But  as  it  is  not  likely,  that  refined  sulphur  can  be 
profitably  made  in  our  western  districts  for  years  to  come,  I  omit  treati 
ing  the  subject  in  this  report 


FA^TiT   III. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  MmmG  LAW. 

?he  following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  new  mining  law.*  It  em- 
lies  much  that  I  have  advocated  in  former  reports,  and  I  think  it  will 
approved  by  the  large  body  of  practical  miners  in  the  United  States, 
o,  whatever  criticisms  they  may  make  upon  particular  provisions, 
st  agree  in  commending  the  tone  which  mining  legislation  has  as- 
aed,  and  the  character  of  the  protection  offered  to  their  property. 
?his  law  aims  to  offer  means  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  thousands  of 
Lms  upon  all  kinds  of  mining  property,  and  lying  between  men  of 
;ry  class  and  nationality.  Probably  the  most  eager  curiosity  in  read- 
•  it  for  the  first  time  will  be  directed,  not  to  the  sections  which  pre- 
ibe  how  mines  may  hereafter  be  taken  up,  but  to  the  inquiry,  how  the 
T  affects  present  interests,  and  the  disputed  points  of  the  past.  The 
\t  section  will  be  distasteful  to  some.  None  but  citizens,  and  those 
'sons  who  declare  their  intention  to  become  such,  can  have  any  owner- 
p  in  the  virgin  mines  of  the  public  domain,  except  by  purchase  of 
lit^d  States  patents  from  citizens.  If  rumor  is  true,  this  will  be  a 
^w  to  some  of  the  Mormon  miners  who  have  thought  to  air  their  sup- 
sed  independence  of  our  Government  by  refusing  to  become  citizens, 
is  provision,  which  is  of  course  most  natural  and  proper,  is  continued 
>m  the  former  law,  where  it  has  already  made  trouble  for  those 
10  were  anxious  to  reap  without  being  willing  to  sow.  Probably  a 
•ge  proportion  of  the  Chinese  will  also  be  debarred  from  ownership,  as 
ey  are  not  citizens.  But  this  provision  does  not  prevent  any  one  who 
willing  to  become  a  citizen,  from  taking  up  mines.  If  I  read  the  civil- 
fhts  bill  correctly,  any  person  in  the  world  may  become  a  citizen  of 
I  United  States,  all  sectional  or  State  laws  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
mding. 

Che  section  giving  absolute  title  to  a  certain  surface  and  all  veins 
oppiug"  within  vertical  lines  drawn  from  the  boundaries  of  that  sur- 
e-claim, is  necessary  to  prevent  special  litigation. 
3n  the  subject  of  tunnels  the  law  follows  a  course  contrary  to  the 
ws  I  have  held,  and  I  still  feel  confidence  enough  in  the  strength  of 
position  to  believe  that  this  section  will  be  annulled  by  the  pra<5tice 
miners  and  eventuaUy  by  Congress.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  hill  in 
ich  a  very  promising  mine  is  discovered.  Instantly  some  sharper 
ps  down  a  tunnel-claim,  and  by  that  act  he  invalidates  or  threatens 
invalidate  every  discovery  made  on  that  hill  within  3,000  feet  of  his 
ation.  The  prohibition  to  work  the  hill  continues  six  months  at  least, 
1  longer  if  he  begins  work.  I  call  it  prohibition,  because  it  is  such 
bhe  law  is  effective.  But  I  look  upon  this  section  with  less  alarm  than 
therwise  should  feel,  because  I  know  that  it  wiU  be  very  limited 
its  action.  Very  few  of  the  innumerable  tunnel-claims  are  ever  prose- 
red  10  feet  into  the  hill.  Others,  and  perhaps  most  of  them,  even  if 
Tied  on,  would  come  to  nothing.  Take  the  Emma  Hill  in  Little  Co^ 
iwood.  The  tunnels  there  must  run  about  parallel  to  the  veins,  and 
nnnel  that  would  intersect  more  than  one  would  have  to  be  very  long. 

Since  passed  and  signed  by  the  President.    The  text  here  given  is  that  of  the  final 
n  (xf  the  law. 
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But  the  Emma  Hill  offers  an  example  showing  how  hurtful  this  seetim 
of  the  law  could  be  if  it  were  efteetive.  The  mines  in  Little  Cottonwood 
depend  for  their  future  upon  pockets,  bulges,  or  other  enlargements  of 
veins,  and  these  enlargements  show  no  sign  at  the  surface.  A  tmind 
might  strike  one  of  these  and  draw  out  the  whole  wealth  of  a  mine, 
while  the  true  owners  would  be  working  patiently  down,  unable  to  im- 
mediately prove  that  their  narrow  seam  had  any  connection  with  the 
immense  mass  which  was  making  the  tunnel-owners  rich.  The  Emma 
itself  could  have  been  worked  for  two  years  through  a  tuuiiel  before  the 
real  owners  found  their  way  into  the  bonanza. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  provision  in  section  5  to  allow  owners  who 
.have  abandoned  a  mine  to  resume  work  without  relocation.  Somethiug 
is  needed  to  prevent  a  man  whose  whole  lime  is  spent  in  Utah  from  holi 
ing  chiims  in  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  all  the  other  Territories 
If  the  recorders  cannot  make  yearly  inspection  the  owners  should  be 
required  to  swear  each  year  to  having  perfonned  the  work  required.  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  too,  that  there  is  no  provision  for  the  use  of  timber,  and 
but  a  very  incomplete  settlement  of  the  important  questions  of  water- 
power  and  drainage. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  present  law  is  a  great  advance  on 
anything  we  have  had.  Our  legislators  have  no  more  puzzlingtask  than 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  miners.  If  their  measures  sometimes  bear  haidly 
on  those  who  cherish  vague  but  golden  dreams  of  wealth,  it  most  le 
remembered  that  their  object  is  not  to  deny  riches  to  any,  but  by  eariy 
l)rescription  of  legal  means  to  i)revent  conflict.  The  law,  indeed,  is  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  disputing  claimant  as  much  as  in  thatof  the  actual 
holder,  for  in  exact  terms  he  finds  clearly  indicated  what  he  can  or  can- 
not do ;  and  if  he  is  wise  and  honest  he  may  save  himself  expense. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  new  mining  law: 

Be  it  enacted,,  cl'c,  That  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  botli  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase,  and  the  lands 
in  which  they  are  found  to  occupation  and  purchase",  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  tiiose  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  lawj  and  according  to  the  local 
customs  or  rules  of  miners,  in  the  several  mining  districts,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  api)licable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  That  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other 
rock  in  j^lace  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other 
valuable  deposits,  heretofore  located,  shall  be  governed  as  to  length 
along  the  vein  or  lode  by  the  customs,  regulations,  and  laws  in  force  at 
tlie  date  of  their  location.  A  mining  claim  located  after  the  i)a«sage(rf 
this  act,  whether  located  by  one  or  more  persons,  may  equal,  but  shall 
not  exceed,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode ;  bnt 
no  location  of  a  mining  claim  shall  be  made  until  the  discovery  of  th« 
vein  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  located.  No  claim  shall 
extend  more  than  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
vein  at  the  surface,  nor  shall  any  claim  be  limited  by  any  mining  regu- 
lation to  less  than  twent^'-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein 
at  the  surface,  excejit  where  adverse  rights  existing  at  the  passage  of 
this  act  shall  render  such  limitation  necessary.  l?he  end  lines  of  ead 
claim  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  locators  of  all  mining  locations  heretofore  made,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  on  any  mineral  vein,  lode,  or  ledge, 
situated  on  the  public  domain,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  where  no  adverse 
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claim  exists  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with  State,  territorial,  and  local  rega- 
lations  not  in  conflict  with  said  laws  of  the  United  States  governing 
their  possessory  title,  shall  have  the  oxclnsive  right  of  possession  and 
eujoynient  of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  lines  of  their  locations, 
and  of  all  veins,  lodes,  and  ledges  throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top 
or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  of  such  surface  lines  extended  downward 
veitically,  although  such  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges  may  so  far  depart  from 
a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  a«  to  extend  outside  the  ver- 
tical side  lines  of  said  surface  lociations :  Provided^  That  their  right  of 
possession  to  such  outside  parts  of  said  veins  or  ledges  shall  be  confined 
to  such  portions  thereof  as  lie  between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward 
as  svforesaid,  through  the  end  lines  of  their  locations,  so  continued  in 
their  own  direction  that  such  planes  will  intersect  such  exterior  parts  of 
said  veins  or  ledges:  And  provided  further ,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  authorize  the  locator  or  possessor  of  a  vein  or  lode  which  extends 
in  its  downward  course  beyond  the  vertical  lines  of  his  claim  to  enter 
upon  the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  or  possessed  by  another. 

Sec.  4.  That  where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or 
lode  or  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have 
tlie  right  of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes  within  three  thousand  feet 
from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof,  not  previously  known 
to  exist,  discovered  in  such  tunnel,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  discovered 
from  the  surface ;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel  of  veins  or 
lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with 
reasonable  diligence,  shall  be  invalid ;  but  failure  to  prosecute  the  work 
on  the  tunnel  for  six  months  shall  be  considered  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  right  to  all  undiscovered  veins  on  the  line  of  the  said  tunnel. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  miners  of  each  mining  district  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  district  is  situated,  govern- 
ing the  location,  manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold 
possession  of  a  mining  claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements :  the 
location  must  be  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground,  so  that  its  boundaries 
can  be  readily  traced.  AH  records  of  mining  claims  hereafter  made 
shall  contain  the  name  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of  the  location, 
and  such  a  description  of  the  claim  or  claims  located  by  reference  to 
some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument  as  will  identify  the  claim. 
On  each  claim  located  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  a  patent 
sUall  have  been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made  during  each  year. 
On  all  claims  located  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made  for  each  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  along  the  vein  until  a  patent  shall  have  been  issued 
therefor;  but  where  such  claims  are  held  in  common  such  expenditure 
may  be  made  upon  any  one  claim ;  and  upon  a  failure  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  failure  occurred 
shall  be  open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location  of  the 
same  had  ever  been  made :  Providedy  That  the  original  locators,  their 
heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives,  have  not  resumed  work  upon  the 
claim  after  such  failure  and  before  such  location.  Upon  the  failure  of 
any  one  of  several  co-owners  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures required  by  this  act,  the  co-owners  who  have  performed  the  labor 
or  made  the  improvements  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  give  such 
delinqnent  co-owner  personal  notice  in  writing,  or  notice  by  publication 
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in  the  newspaper  pnblisfaed  nearest  the  claim,  for  at  least  once  a  week 
for  ninety  days,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  notice 
in  writing  or  by  publication  such  delinquent  should  fail  or  refuse  to  con- 
tribute his  proportion  to  comply  with  this  act,  his  interest  in  the  claim 
shall  become  the  property  of  his  co-owners  who  have  made  the  required 
exi)enditure. 

Sec.  G.  That  a  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  for  valnuUlie 
deposits  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  any  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  authorized  to  locate  a  claim  under  this  act,  bar- 
ing  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land  for  such  purposes,  who  has,  or 
have,  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  may  file  in  the  proper  land- 
ofiQce  an  application  for  a  patent,  under  oath,  showing  such  compliaDce, 
together  with  a  plat  and  field-notes  of  the  claim  or  claims  in  common, 
made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  surveyor-geueraL 
showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  or  claims,  which  shall  be 
distinctly  marked  by  monuments  ou  the  ground,  and  shall  post  a  copy 
of  such  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such  application  for  a  patent,  is 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in  such  plat  pre\*ions  to  tlie 
filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file  an  affidavit  of  at  leait 
two  persons  that  such  notice  has  been  duly  posted  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  file  a  copy  of  said  notice  in  such  land-oflice,  and  shall  thereapoo 
be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  said  laud,  in  the  manner  following:  tbe 
register  of  the  laud-office,  upon  the  fiUng  of  such  application,  plat,  fidd- 
notes,  notices,  and  affidavits,  shall  .publish  a  notice  that  such  application 
has  been  made,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a  newspaper  to  be  I; 
him  designated  as  published  nearest  to  said  claim ;  and  he  shall  also 
post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same  period.  The  claimant  at  tbA 
time  of  filing  this  application,  or  at  any  time  therealter,  within  the  sixty 
days  of  publication,  shall  file  with  the  register  a  certificate  of  the  United 
States  surveyor-general  that  $500  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or 
improvements  made  upon  the  claim  by  himself  or  grantors,  that  the 
l)lat  is  correct,  with  such  further  description  by  such  reference  to  natural 
objects  or  permanent  monuments  as  shall  identify  the  claim,  and  furDi-ili 
an  accurate  description,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  patent.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty  days  of  publication  the  claimant  shall  file  Lis 
affidavit  that  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  claim  during  said  period  of  publication.  If  no  adverse 
claim  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  register  and  the  receiver  of  the 
l)roper  land-office  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  publication,  it 
shall  be  assumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  patent,  upon  the 
l)aynieiit  to  the  proper  ofliccr  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  no 
adverse  claims  exist;  and  thereafter  no  objection  from  third  x)artiesto 
the  issuance  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard,  excei)t  it  be  shown  that  the 
applicant  failed  to  comply  with  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  where  an  adverse  claim  shall  be  filed  during  the  period 
of  publication,  it  shall  be  upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
same,  and  sliall  show  the  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  such  advci>e 
claim,  and  all  proceedings,  except  the  publication  of  notice  and  making 
and  filing  of  the  affidavit  thereof,  shall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy 
shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adverse 
claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  commence  pixxieed- 
ings  in  a  court  of  comx)etent  jurisdiction,  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligence 
to  final  judgment  5  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adverse 
claim.  After  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  the  party  entitled 
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>  the  possession  of  the  claim,  or  any  portion  tbereof,  may,  without 
ving  further  notice,  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment-roll  with  the 
igister  of  the  land-office,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  surveyor- 
iiieral  that  the  requisite  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended,  or 
iproveraents  made  thereon,  and  the  description  required  in  other  cases, 
id  shall  pay  to  the  receiver  five  dollars  per  acre  for  his  claim,  together 
ith  the  proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole  proceedings  and  the  judg- 
ent-roll  shall  be  certified  by  the  register  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
eneral  Land-Office,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  thereon  for  the  claim,  or 
ich  jwrtion  thereof  as  the  applicaut  shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of 
le  court,  to  rightfully  possess.  If  it  shall  appear  from  the  decision  of 
le  court  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  separate  and  different  por- 
ons  of  the  claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  liis  portioii  of  the  claim,  with 
16  proper  fees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  the  surveyor- 
meral,  whereupon  the  register  shall  certify  the  proceedings  and  judg- 
ent-roll  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  as  in  the 
receding  case,  and  patents  shall  issue  to  the  several  parties  according 

>  their  respective  rights.  Proof  of  citizenship  under  this  act,  or  the 
5ts  of  July  26, 1866,  and  July  0, 1870,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  may 
msist  of  his  own  affidavit  thereof,  and  in  case  of  an  association  of  per- 
ms unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit  of  their  authorized  agent,  made  on 
Is  own  knowledge  or  upon  information  and  belief,  and  in  case  of  a  cor- 
>ration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
•  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  their 
larter  or  certificate  of  incorporation ;  and  nothing  herein  contained 
lall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  title  conveyed  by  a 
lient  for  a  mining  clafm  to  any  person  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  description  of  vein  or  lode  claims,  upon  surveyed 
nds,  shall  designate  the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the 
oes  of  the  i)ublic  surveys,  but  need  not  conform  therewith ;  but  where 
patent  shall  be  issued  as  aforesaid  for  claims  upon  unsurveyed  lands, 
le  surveyor-general,  in  extending  the  surveys,  shall  adjust  the  same  to 
le  boundaries  of  such  patented  claim,  according  to  the  plat  or  descrip- 
on  thereof,  but  so  as  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  or  change  the  loca- 
on  of  any  such  patented  claim. 

Sec.  0.  That  sections  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  six  of  an  act  entitled 
An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the 
flblic  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26, 1866,  are  hereby 
?pealed,  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  existing  rights.  Applications 
•r  patents  for  mining-claims  now  pending  may  be  prosecuted  to  a  final 
jcision  in  the  General  Land-Office ;  but  in  such  cases,  where  adverse 
ghts  are  not  affected  thereby,  patents  may  issue  in  pursuance  of  the 
revisions  of  this  act ;  and  all  patents  for  mining-claims  heretofore  issued 
ader  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  shall  convej'  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
mferred  by  this  act  where  no  adverse  rights  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
issage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  a<5t  to  amend  an  act  granting  the 
ght  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and 
►r  other  purposes,''  approved  July  9, 1870,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
rce,  except  as  to  the  proceedings  to  obtain  a  patent,  which  shall  be 
milar  to  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  sections  six  and  seven  of  this 
5t  for  obtaining  patents  to  vein  or  lode  claims;  but  where  said  placer- 
aims  shall  be  upon  surveyed  lauds,  and  conform  to  legal  subdivisions, 

>  further  survey  or  plat  shall  bo  required.  And  all  placer-mining  claims 
?reafter  located  shall  conform  as  near  as  practicable  with  the  United 
bat€s  system  of  public-land  surveys  and  the  rectangular  subdivisions 
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of  such  surveys,  and  no  sucli  location  shall  include  more  than  twenty 
acres  for  each  individual  claimant;  but  where  placer-claims  cannot  be 
conformed  to  legal  subdivisions,  survey  and  plat  shall  be  made  as  oa 
unsurveyed  lands:  Provided^  That  proceedings  now  pending  may  be 
prosecuted  to  their  final  determination  under  existing  laws ;  but  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  when  not  in  conflict  with  existing  laws,  shall 
apply  in  such  case^:  Provided  alsoj  That  where  by  the  segregation  of  min- 
eral lands  in  any  legal  subdivision  a  quantity  of  agricultural  land  less 
than  fort}^  acres  remains,  said  fractional  portion  of  agricultural  land  may 
be  entered  by  any  party  qualified  bj'  law  for  homestead  or  pre-emptioo 
purposes.  . 

Sec.  11.  That  where  the  same  person,  association,  or  corporatioa  is 
in  possession  of  a  placer-claim,  and  also  a  vein  or  lode  included  within 
the  boundaries  thereof,  application  shall  be  made  for  a  pat^^ut  for  the 
placer-claim,  with  the  statement  that  it  includes  such  vein  or  lode,  and 
in  such  case  (subject  to  the  provisiotis  of  this  act  and  the  act  entitled 
**An  act  to  amend  an  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  c^ial 
owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,^  approved  July 
9, 1870)  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  placer-claim,  including  such  vein  ox 
lode,  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  per  acre  for  such  vein  or  lode 
claim,  and  twenty -five  feet  of  surface  on  each  side  thereof.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pla<jer-claim,  or  any  placer-claim  not  embracing  any 
vein  or  lode  claim,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre,  to- 
gether with  all  costs  of  proceedings  5  and  where  a  vein  or  lode,  such  as 
is  described  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  is  known  to  exist  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  placer-claim,  an  application  for  a  patent  for  such 
placer-claim  which  does  not  include  an  application  for  the  vein  or  lode 
claim  shall  be  construed  as  a  conclusive  declaration  that  the  claimant 
of  the  placer-claim  has  no  right  of  possession  of  the  vein  or  lode  claim; 
but  where  the  existence  of  a  vein  or  lode  in  a  placer-claim  is  not  knowu, 
a  patent  for  the  placer-claim  shall  convey  all  valuable  mineral  and  other 
deposits  within  the  boundaries  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States  may  appoint 
in  each  land-district  containing  mineral  lands  as  many  competent  sur- 
veyors as  shall  apply  for  appointment  to  survey  mining-claims.  The 
expenses  of  the  survey  of  vein  or  lode  claims,  and  the  survey  and  sub- 
division of  placer-claims  into  smaller  quantities  than  one  hundi^ed  and 
sixty  acres,  together  with  the  cost  of  publication  of  notices,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  applicants,  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates,  and  they  shall  also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any 
United  States  deputy  surveyor  to  make  the  survey.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land-Oflice  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  the  maxi- 
mum charges  for  surveys  and  publication  of  notices  under  this  act ;  and, 
in  case  of  excessive  charges  for  publication,  he  may  designate  any  new* 
paper  published  in  a  land-district  where  mines  are  situated  for  the 
publication  of  mining  notices  in  such  district,  and  fix  the  rates  to  be 
charged  by  such  paper;  and,  to  the  end  that  the  Commissioner  maybe 
fully  informed  on  the  subject,  each  applicant  shall  file  with  the  register 
a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges  and  fees  paid  by  said  applicant  for 
publication  and  survey,  together  with  all  fees  and  money  paid  the  regis- 
ter and  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  which  statement  shall  be  traus- 
mitted,  with  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-Office.  The  fees  of  the  register  and  the  receiver  shall 
be  five  dollars  each  for  filing  and  acting  upon  each  application  for 
I)atent  or  adverse  claim  filed,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  the  amount 
fixed  by   law  for  reducing  testimony  to  wrifiug,  when  done  in  the 
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id-office,  such  fees  and  allowances  to  be  paid  by  the  respective 
rties ;  and  no  other  fees  shall  be  charged  by  them  in  such  cases. 
>thing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  enlarge  or  affect  the  rights  of 
:her  party  in  regard  to  any  property  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the 
rssage  of  this  act,  or  the  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  the  right  of 
ly  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
ses," approved  July  26, 18(>6,  nor  shall  this  act  affect  any  right  ac- 
ijred  under  said  act ;  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
peal,  impair,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
Ln  act  granting  to  A.  8utro  the  right  of  way  and  other  privileges  to 
i  ill  the  construction  of  a  draining  and  exploring  tunnel  to  the  Com- 
tek lode,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,"  approved  July  25, 1866. 
Sec.  13.  That  all  affidavits  required  to  be  made  under  this  act,  or  the 
t  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  may  be  verified  before  any  officer  author- 
ed to  administer  oaths  within  the  land-district  where  the  claims  may 
I  situated,  and  all  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  before  any  such 
leer,  and  when  duly  certified  by  the  officer  taking  the  same,  shall  have 
e  same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  before  the  register  and  the  receiver 
the  land-office.  In  case^  of  contest  as  to  the  mineral  or  agricultural 
aracter  of  land,  the  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  as  herein  pro- 
ded  on  i)ersonal  notice  of  at  least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party ;  or 
said  party  cannot  be  found,  then  by  publication  of  at  least  once  a 
»ek  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspajier,  to  be  designated  by  the  register  of 
e  land-office  as  published  nearest  to  the  location  of  such  land ;  and 
e  register  shall  require  proof  that  such  notice  has  been  given. 
Sec.  14.  That  where  two  or  more  veins  intersect  or  cross  each  other, 
iority  of  title  shall  govern,  and  such  prior  location  shall  be  entitled 
all  ore  or  mineral  contained  within  the  space  of  intersection :  Pro- 
ied,  hotceveTy  That  the  subsequent  location  shall  have  the  right  of  way 
rough  said  space  of  intersection  for  the  purposes  of  the  convenient 
>rking  of  the  said  mine :  And  provided  also,  That  where  two  or  more 
ins  unite,  the  oldest  or  prior  location  shall  take  the  vein  below  the 
int  of  union,  including  all  the  space  of  intersection. 
Sec.  15.  That  where  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or 
le  is  used  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein  or  lode  for 
ining  or  milling  purposes,  such  non-adjacent  surface-ground  may  be 
ibraced  and  included  in  an  application  for  a  patent  for  such  vein  or 
le,  and  the  same  may  be  patented  therewith,  subject  to  the  same  pre- 
oinary  requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are  applicable  under 
is  act  to  veins  or  lodes :  Provided,  That  no  location  hereafter  made  ol 
ch  non-adjacent  land  shall  exceed  five  acres,  and  payment  for  the 
me  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  as  fixed  by  this  act  for  the  sujier- 
ies  of  the  lode.  The  owner  of  a  quartz-mill  or  reduction- works,  not 
ming  a  mine  in  connection  therewith,  may  also  receive  a  patent  for 
3  mill-site,  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  16.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
reby  repealed :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
nstrued  to  impair,  in  any  way,  rights  or  interests  in  mining  proi)erty 
quired  under  existing  laws. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  MINING  AND  MBTALLXJEGT. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  report,  in  1869,  in  which  the  sabjeeft 
of  professional  education  was  treated  at  some  length,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  facilities  afforded  by  American  schools  and  col- 
leges, though  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Government,  I  regret  to^s^, 
toward  the  establishing  of  a  national  school  of  mines.  There  are  nov 
some  thirty  institutions  in  this  country,  in  the  plans  of  which  room  is 
made  for  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  Of  course  this  depart- 
ment is  not  organized  with  equal  thoroughness  or  furnished  with  equal 
liberality  in  all  these  cases ;  in  too  many  of  them  trustees  have  added  to  tbe 
old  curriculum  merely  a  nominal  course,  because  it  was  the  fashion,  and 
in  order  to  attract  students.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  mining  and  technological  schools  mean  Imi&- 
ness,  and  not  show.  Without  intending  to  slight  any  which  I  omit,  I 
have  collected  full  information  concerning  some  of  the  principal  instita- 
tions  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  There  is  an  inchoate  school  in  G<d- 
orado,  and  there  is  a  promising  department  for  this  subject  in  the 
University  of  California ;  but  these  have  had  no  chance,  as  yet,  to  show 
what  they  can  do. 

The  schools  to  which  I  shall  refer  are,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  (Boston :)  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  (Sew 
York ;)  the  SheflBeld  Scientific  School,  (New  Haven  5)  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  (Hoboken ;)  the  Pardee  Scientific  Department  of 
Lafayette  College,  (Easton;)  the  School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of 
Lehigh  University,  (Bethlehem  ;)  the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical 
Geologj^,  of  Uarvard  University,  (Cambridge ;)  the  Eensselaer  Poly- 
teclinic  Institute,  (Troy ;)  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  (Philadelphia ;)  the  Missouri  School  of  Mine^  and 
Metallurgy-,  (Rolla;)  and  the  Polytechnic  Department  of  Washington 
University,  (Saint  Louis.) 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Officers  of  instruction. — John  D.  Ruuklc,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President ;  John  D.  Rnnkle. 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Walker  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics;  William  Watson.  Phi 
D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  ;  John  B.  Henck,  A.  M.,  Hay  ward  Professor  cf 
Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering  ;  WiUiam  R.  Ware,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture ;  William  P.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  Prolessor  of  English  and  History  ;  George  A.  Osborne, 
S.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathmatics,  Astronomy,  and  Navigation  ;  Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mining  Engineering;  Edward  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.  Thayer  Professor  of 
Physics ;  Samuel  Knceland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Physiolocy ;  Joha 
M.  Ordway,  A.  M.,*  Professor  of  Aletallurgy  and  Industriail  Chemistry  ;  James  M.  Crafts. 
S.  B.,  Professor  of  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry;  Robert  H.  Richards,  graduate 
of  the  Institute,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Assaying,  in  charge  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  ;  Thomaa  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  ;  George 
H.  Howison,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science ;  S.  Edward  War- 
ren, C.  E.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy,  and  drawing; 


*  The  instruction  in  botany  is  at  present  given  by  Professor  Ordway. 
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tore  and  Elocution ;  Willliam  H.  Niles/Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geology  and 
Geography ;  William  Bipley  Nichols,  gradoate  of  the  lustitate,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Chemistry ;  Charles  R.  Cross,  graduate  of  the  Institate,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics ;  Ernest  Schnbert,  Instructor  in  Free-Hand  and  Machine  Drawing ;  Eogene 
Letang,  Assistant  in  Architecture ;  John  A.  Whipple,  Instructor  in  Photography ;  Wil- 
liam E.  Hoyt,  graduate  of  the  Institute,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing ; 
Jules  L^vy,  Instructor  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  E.  C.  F.  Rraus,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man ;  Edward  E.  Clark,  graduate  of  the  Institute,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing ; 
Gaet^no  Lanza,  S.  B.,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics ;  Foster  E.  L.  Beal,  graduate  of 
tbcr  Institute,  Instructor  in  Mathematics ;  G.  Russell  Lincoln,  graduate  of  the  Institute, 
Instructor  in  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis:  Charles  F.  Stone,  gn&duate 
of  the  Institute,  Instructor  in  'Quantitative  Analysis ;  Hobart  Moore,  Instructor  in 
Military  Tactics. 

Summary  of  students, — Resident  graduates,  3 ;  fourth  year,  17 ;  third  year,  33 ;  second 
year,  39 ;  first  year,  91 ;  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  81 ;  total,  264,  for  the 
year  1871-72. 

Courses  of  study. — ^The  regular  course  in  the  department  of  geology  and  mine  engi- 
neering extends  over  four  years,  and  the  range  of  studies  pursued  is  indicated  by  &e 
following  scheme  of  instruction  : 

FIBST  A2^  SECON9  YEARS. 

MaikemaOcs, — ^Algebra ;  solid  geometry ;  mensuration ;  plane  trigonometry  and  spher- 
ical trigonometry :  analytic  geometry ;  elements  of  the  calculus. 

Surveying, — ^Field-work ;  plotting  surveys ;  computing  ^kreas ;  plans. 

Physical  and  industrial  aeoyrapky. 

Physics. — ^Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases^;  sounds  light;  heat;  magnetism; 
electricity. 

Chemistry. — Qualitative  analysis ;  chemistry,  organic  and  Inorganic 

Drendi;  Oerman;  MngUsh;  descriptive  gcomAry ;  m/dchanioal  and  free-hand  dranoing. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Civil  engineering.-^Sxsrvey  and  construction  of  roads  Aud  lailwayB ;  measurement  ol 
earth-work  and  masonry ;  field  practice. 

Mathematics. — ^Differential  ana  integral  calculus;  analytic  mechanios. 

Applied  mechanics.— StTea» ;  stability ;  strength  and  stiffness. 

Geology. — General  descriptive,  and  theoretiod  geology. 

Zoiflogy  and  palaontology. 

Mining. — Ore-deposits ;  prospecting ;  boping ;  sinking  shafts,  &c  ;  methods  of 
aaiiungt 

Mineralogy. — Descriptive  and  determinative ;  crystaUography ';  use  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Chemistry. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  quantitative  analysis. 

Assaying. — Wet  and  dry  ways. 

^eto/Zurpy.— Metallurgical  processes ;  constructions  and  implements. 

Physics. — Laboratory  practice. 
"English  and  constitutional  history;  French  or  Spanish;  drawing. 

FOT7RTH  YEAR. 

Ifiifiny.— Ventilation ;  winding  machinery;  underg^und  transport;  pumps;  dressing 
and  concentration  of  ores;  practice  in  mining-laboratory  in  ore-dressing. 

Economic  geology. — Detail^  description  of  American  ore  deposits  and  mines. 

Strength  of  materials  and  hythraulies. 

Meukinery  and  motors. — Hnnd-machinery ;  water-wheels;  boilers;  steam-engines. 

Chemistry. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  practice ;  synthetic  experiments ;  quantitative 
analysis. 

Geology. — ^American  fi[eology ;  litholo^cal,  strategranhicid,  palseontological. 

Chemical  geelogy.—(h\fL\n  of  rocks,  vein-stones,  ore-aeposits,  coal,  petroleum,  &c 

Metallurgy t  practical  lithologyy  and  ouUding-materidls ;  physics. 

Drawing.— -QeologicaX  maps  and  sections ;  plans  of  mines ;  mining-machinery  and 
implements. 

English  literature;  political  economy  ;  French  or  Italian  ;  German. 

The  four  years'  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  secure  to  the  student  a  liberal  mental  de- 
velopment and  general  culture,  as  well  as  the  strictly  technical  education,  which  is  his 
ehief  object  The  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  somewhat  general  in  char- 
tcter,  but  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  more  sneciiQ  studies  of  the 
two  succeeding  years.  The  special  professional  studies  peculiar  to  this  department  com- 
mence with  Uie  third  year.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  by 
practical  exercises  in  the  field,  the  laboratories,  and  the  drawing-rooms.     In  most  of  the 
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f;ii1»j(>(!t8  pn)l)lcTns  aro  pvou  the  stndcntA  to  1>c  workeil  outside  tho  lecture-room,  i 
liiiiii  value  is  set  upon  the  educitioual  eftVct  of  these  practical  cxei-cises. 

Tin;  space  devoted  to  laboratories  and  the  prominence  given  to  laboratory  itotk, 
in  physics,  chemistry,  assaying,  blow-i>ipo  analysis,  metallnrgy,  and  oru-dressing,  i«  a 
marked  feature  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  of  the  institntc.  It  is  believed  thattbU 
M'li uul  oilers  unusual  facilities  in  this  reganl.  The  cbomic^l  laboratories  cover  AJMi 
f>finare  feet;  the  mining,  metallurgical,  and  assay  laboratories,  2,tK)0  square  fuct;  the 
blow-i>i]>e  laboratory,  5r)0  square  feet ;  the  i)hysical  laboratories,  3,500  square  feet ;  a&d 
the  drawing-rooms  tf,55C  squaixj  feet. 

A  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  physical  geology  and  geography  is  given  to  the 
students  of  tho  second  year  by  Professor  Niles.  The  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
'  of  its  external  features,  their  origin  and  mtKlifications,  is  essentially  the  subject  of  tbia 
course.  A  pro^>er  knowledge  of  the  surface  includes  necessarily  a  comespoudiiip 
acquaintance  with  the  arrangement  of  rock-masses,  in  so  far  as  they  have  detenuinnl 
the  character  of  the  surface  features,  and  especially  the  geological  agencies  which  an 
constantly  i)roducing  the  changes  of  the  surface.  The  aim  of  the  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  to  x)resent  clearly  the  most  important  relations  between  surface  featarca  and 
underlying  geological  formations  and  to  show  the  action  of  the  git^at  dynamical  fiucei, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  physical  geoj;raphy  and  physical  geology  in  their  natunl 
relations.  The  knowledge  of  these  relations  becomes  of  great  practical  value  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  or  even  probable  occurrence  of  certain  ore -bearing  rockft  aod  of 
coal-beds  in  certain  districts,  since,  where  the  rocks  are  completely  covered  by  soil,  the 
topographical  features  may  be  the  only  guide  in  ''  prospecting.'^ 

EXERCISES,  THIllD  AND  FOURTH  YE.UU3. 

Descriptive  and  Theoretical  Geology — 30  lectures  by  Professor  Hunt.  American 
Geology— 30  lectures  by  professor  Hunt.  Practical  Lithology  and  Building-Stones— 
15  lectures  by  Professor  Hunt.  Chemical  Geology — 15  lectures  by  Professor  Hunt 
M  ining — 70  lectures  by  Professor  Rockwtdl.  Economic  Geology — ^20  lectures  by  Profe*»r 
Rockwell.  Palaiontology — 50  lectures  by  Professor  Hyatt.  Metallurgy — 40  lectures  by 
Professor  Ordway.  Industrial  Chemistry— 40  lectiuvs  by  Professor  Ordwaj-.  Qnau- 
titative  Analysis'— 40  lectures  by  Pi-ofessor  Crafts.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice— 
10  to  15  hours  a  week,  by  Professor  Crafts.  Assaying,  dry  way — 10  exercises  (ij  hours 
each)  by  Professor  Richards.  Blow-pipe  and  D(>terminato  Mineralogy— 45  exert^isec 
(1  to  2  hours  each)  by  Professor  Richards.  Descriptive  Mineralogy— 15  lectun«  by 
Prufos8«>r  Richards.  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory  Practice — 10  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Laboratory  Practice — 3  hours  a  week,  1  year.  Professor  IMckerlng.  Cakul:i> 
— riO  lessons  by  l*nsideut  l»nnkle.  Mechanics — r»0  lessons  by  President  Ruiiklf.  Civil 
Euginofiing — 4U  lessons  by  rrofcssor  Henck.  Strength  of  Maltrrinis  aud  llydraulits 
— 40  lessons  by  Profrssor  Watson.  Machinery  and  Motors — "25  lessons  by  Priifo>s>r 
Watson.  ^Natural  History — *2o  lectures  by  I'lofossor  Kneoland.  French— *2  honi^  a 
week.  German — 2  hours  a  week.  English— i2  hours  a  week.  Drawing — 3  to  C  hooraa 
week. 

(holofjii,  LithoJogif,  tfr. — The  instniction  in  geology  and  certain  related  subji-cts  ii 
^iveii  by  Professor  llunt,  in  four  coui-srs,  delivered  yearly  to  students  of  the  third  aad 
lourth  j'eai's.  The  first  is  a  yearly  course  of  tbirty. lectures  on  descriptive  and  tbu»- 
rutical  geoh)gy.  This  embraces  the  classification  of  the  related  sciences ;  scojn'  of 
geologiital  studies;  nature  of  rocks,  or  lithology ;  stratigraphy;  succession  of  furina- 
tions;  zoological  history;  geological  dynauiies;  cbemical  and  physical  forces ;  aqueous 
an<l  igneous  agencies ;  curronts;  sedimentation;  elevation  and  subsidence  ;  geograpbi- 
cal  distribution  of  formations;  nature  and  origin  of  mountains;  volcanic  action.    The 


couise  of  lifteen  lectures  on  practical  lithology,  comprising  mineralogical  comi>o>iti<iii 
of  rocks ;  building-stones,  their  (lohesion,  porosity  ;  granites,  marbles,  liuk^tonw, 
sandstones,  slates,  tVc. ;  limes,  cements,  and  mortars;  ornamental  stones  and  gems. 
The  f«>urth  is  a  yearly  course  of  lifteen  lectures  on  clu?mical  geology,  or  the  cheuiic;il 
history  of  the  globi.' ;  comprising  the  origin  of  rocks,  both  stratilled  and  unstratititHl; 
the  history  of  veinstones  and  ore-deposits;  the  formation  of  coal  and  i)etroleum  ;  tbe 
chemistry  of  salt-deposits  aud  of  mineral-waters;  the  seat  and  origin  of  voIc;iuic  and 
earthquake  phenomena. 

Afininij  and  £covomic  Geology.— The  instruction  in  mining  and  in  economic  geolojjyis 
given  by  I'tofessor  Rockwell,  in  two  yearly  courses,  delivered  to  students  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  The  iirst  is  a  yearly  course  c^f  seventy  lectures  on  mining.  The 
student  is  nia«le  acquainted  with  tlie  general  character  of  "the  various  deposits  of  the 
useful  minerals,  aud  with  the  tlie«>ry  and  practice,  of  mining  operations,  such  as  th'.' 
methods  of  searcb  or  •'prospecting;*'  boring  for  oil,  coal,  or  water;  the  sinking  of 
shafts,  with  the  timbering,  walling  or  tubing  of  tho  same;  the  driving  of  levels;  ih* 
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dfTerent  methods  of  working  lodes,  coal-beds,  &c.  j  the  nndergronnd  traDsportation  of 
lie  mineral ;  hoisting,  pomping,  ventilation,  and  lighting,  together  with  the  machinery 
ind  other  appliances  connected  with  these  and  other  operations  j  in  short,  the  great 
rarioty  of  operations  comprised  under  the  general  term  '*  exploitation/'  Ore-dressing, 
tr  the  mechanical  separation  of  ores  from  their  gangues,  is  discnssed  somewhat  at 
engtb,  and  the  macluncs  described  by  means  of  which  this  concentration  is  most 
iconomically  effected.  The  practical  conrse  of  ore-dressing  and  smelting  in  the  mining 
bnd  metallurgical  laboratory  affords  the  student  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  familiar 
mowledge  of  the  treatment  of  ores,  such  as  can  be  got  under  ordinary  circumstances 
wJj  at  the  best  mines.  The  second  is  a  yearly  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  economic 
;eology,  mainly  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  coal  and  ore  deposits  of  North 
Lmenca,  especially  such  as  are  most  extensively  worked. 

The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  the  institute  is  expected  to  spend 
»  pofrtion  of  his  vacations  in  some  one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  in  the  study  of 
he  local  peculiarities  of  the  ore-deposit,  and  the  details  of  actual  working,  and  to  sub- 
ait  A  full  report  upon  the  same,  with  drawings.  Those  who  intend  to  become  metal- 
nrgists  may  take  smelting-works  instead.  Through  the  kindness  of  several  owners, 
ertain  mines  in  different  regions  have  been  made  accessible  to  students  for  the  pur- 
pose of  systematic  study. 

Metallurgy  and  Industrial  ChemUtry, — ^The  instruction  in  metallurgy  and  in  industrial 
hemistry  is  given  by  Professor  Ordway,  in  two  two-years'  courses,  delivered  to  students 
•f  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  first  is  a  two  years'  course  of  forty  lectures  on  me- 
allurgy.  The  subjects  discussed  are  fuels,  fluxes,  slags,  furnace-construction,  and  the 
casting,  smelting,  and  refining  of  the  various  metals.  The  second  is  a  two  years'  course 
if  forty  lectures  on  industrial  chemistry.  The  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalies,  salts, 
K>ttery,  glass,  and  organic  products,  and  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing,  are  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  treated.  In  connection  with  these  lectures  excursions  are  made  to  manu- 
iactories  and  metallurgjical  works,  and  practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  laboratories. 
Fhe  students  are  required  to  make  drawings  and  designs  of  apparatus  used  or  to  be 
used  in  large  operations. 

Mining  and  Mei€Ulurgical  Lahoratory, — ^The  purpose  of  this  laboratory  is  to  furnish  the 
means  of  studying  experimentally  the  various  processes  of  ore  dressing  and  smelting. 
Ores  of  aU  kinds  are  here  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  treatment,  and  by  the  same 
aiachinery  and  other  appliances  that  are  in  use  at  the  best  mines  and  metallurgical 
trorks  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  laboratory  has  already  in  successful  operation 
the  most  approved  ore-dressing  and  mill  machinery  for  gold  and  silver  ores  now  in  use 
in  California  and  Nevada,  consisting  of  o.  five-stamp  battery ,  an  amalgamating-pan,  a  sepa- 
f^ftoff  and  a  concentrator,  comj^lete  in  every  respect  and  capable  of  treating  half  a  ton  of 
^re  a  day.  These  were  obtained  the  past  summer  in  San  Francisco.  There  wTll  be 
added  during  the  present  year  an  ore-crusher,  a  hydraulic  jigger,  a  Rittinger  shaking- 
teble,  aivd  all  other  appliances  necessary  foMho  treatment  of  every  kind  of  ore.  The 
Machinery  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  upward  of  15  horse-power.  For  motallur- 
ficaX  treatment  the  laboratory  contains  at  piesent  a  reverberatory  roasting- furnace, 
!itioible  and  assav  furnaces,  and  a  blacksmitlrs  forge ;  and  there  are  now  being  erected 
pverberatory  and  blast  Hmelting-fumaces  capable  of  working  400  pounds  of  ore  per 
^Sj  and  a  cupelling-fnmace  sufficient  for  working  50  pounds  of  lead  at  once.  To  these 
'W^  be  added  retort  and  other  smaller  furnaces  for  various  uses.  All  of  these  will  be 
^jly  for  use  by  October  of  the  present  year. 

^he  experimental  work  of  this  laboratory  is  carried  on  by  the  students  under  the 
^^ediate  supervision  of  Professor  Kichards.  A  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  ore  is 
^*^^ed  to  each  student,  who  first  samples  it,  and  determines  its  character  and  value 
T  analysis  and  assays,  and  makes  such  other  preliminary  examinations  as  serve  to  in- 
^^ate  in  a  general  way  the  proper  method  of  treatment.  He  then  treats  the  given 
^^ntity,  makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  products  at  each  step  of  the  process, 
^^Q^tains  the  amount  of  power,  water,  chemicals,  fuel,  and  labor  expended.  In  this 
^y  the  same  ore  is  subjected  to  several  methods  of  treatment,  and  by  a  comparison 
r  ^he  results  obtained,  the  student  learns  the  relative  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
^^rent  methods  as  applied  to  the  same  ore.  It  is  believed  that  the  experiments  con- 
J^^ted  in  this  way  and  upon  such  a  scale,  will  prove  of  direc  tpractical  value  not.only  to 
^^  student,  but  to  the  mining  interest  at  large,  by  showing  how  existing  methods  of 
^^tment  may  be  advantageously  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  complex 
*^^  The  institute  has  now  on  hand  about  eleven  tons  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  repre- 
pUting  over  seventy  different  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  which  were  collcct<ja  by 
■Je  institute  party  of  professors  and  students  during  their  recent  trip  to  these  Terri- 
"Mes.  These  oi^s  will  be  worked  and  reports  of  the  results  sent  to  those  who  so  gen- 
BODosIy  contributed  them ;  and  it  is  hoi>ed  that  by  such  co-operation  the  laboratory 
'HU  continue  to  receive  the  necessary  amount  and  variety  of  ores. 
.  Pala^niology. — The  instruction  in  paleontology  is  given  in  a  yearly  course  of  sixty 
^tnres,  by  Professer  Hyatt,  half  of  which  are  delivered  to  the  third  year  and  half  to 
de  fourth  year  students.    Palaeontology,  or  the  history  of  ancient  animal  life,  and 
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strati^apbioal  palicontoloffy,  or  the  study  of  tho  distinctivo  and  charncteristic  f» 
sils  of  tlio  diifcrcnt  fornuitioDSi  are  taught  as  a  necessary  fonudatiou  for  the  furtbs 
study  of  ecology.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  tho  studeut  a  practical  acqaoim* 
auce  with  tho  structiro  of  the  characteristic  fauiilies  and  orders  of  living  aM 
extinct  animalsi  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  examples  to  familiarize  him  to  some 
extent  with  the  genera  which  characterize  various  formations.  The  handlings  and 
drawing  of  specimens  by  the  students  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  method  of  instroc- 
tion.  The  lecture  of  the  instructor  is  devoted  largely  to  explanatory  dcmonstratioife 
of  the  specimens,  which  tho  students  are  at  the  same  time  drawing.  The  success  at- 
tending this  mode  of  teaching  palaeontology  has  shown  its  valae. 

Mineralogy  and  blotc-juite  practice, — The  instniction  in  mineralogy  and  the  use  of  the 
blow-pipe  is  given  by  Professor  Kichards,  in  two  courses  to  students  of  tht;  third  v«ar. 
The  first  is  a  course  of  forty-fi\\5  exercises,  (one  to  two  hours  each,)  in  which  the  studeot 
is  taught  determinative  mineralogy  by  tho  study  of  crj'stalline  forms,  and  the  phy»cil 
properties  of  minerals.  He  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  tho  blow-pipe  in  the  qualitatin 
detennination  of  minerals,  and  in  the  quantitative  assa^  of  silver  and  copper  oua 
The  second  is  a  course  of  hfteen  lectures  on  descriptive  mineralog>%  accouipaniei  lya 
critical  examination  and  handling  of  speoemens  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Assaying. — ^Tho  instruction  in  assaying  is  given  by  Professor  Richards  in  a  conrsaof 
ton  exercises,  (two  to  three  hours  each,)  in  which  the  student  learns  to  i^crform  tlv 
ordinary  dry  assays  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  ores.  Instruction  in  wet  asuyi&f; 
is  given  bv  Professor  Crafts. 

Chemical  course  for  mining  engineers. — ^Tlie  chemical  instruction  of  the  mining  stndrati 
extends  through  the  four  years.  The  course  in  general  chemistry  occupies  tbe  tint 
vear ;  and  during  this  time  the  students  work  two  hours  each  week  in  the  chciiiicil 
laboratory.  Each  student  perforins  for  himself  a  great  variety  of  experiments  designtd 
to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the  various  chemical  elements,  and  of  their  more  im- 
portant compounds ;  he  also  prepares  a  number  of  such  simple  and  compound  substAOCCi 
as  are  of  use  in  the  arts  or  serve  to  illustrate  tho  laws  of  chemical  change.  The  knovl- 
edge  thus  acquired  by  tho  practical  work  of  the  laboratory  is  supplemented  and  en- 
forced by  lectures,  recitations,  and  fre(pient  examinations.  During  the  sc^coud  year 
more  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  chemistry  and  to  cxnalitative  aaalf- 
sis.  The  latter  branch  of  the  subject  is  taught  by  laboratory  exercises,  each  student 
working  four  hours  a  week.  As  during  the  first  yearns  course,  these  laboratory  exerciKi 
are  accompanied  by  recitations  and  examinations.  Duriug  the  third  year  the  miDiDj; 
students  take  a  systematic  course  of  quantitative  analyses,  occupying  six  hours  jw 
week  in  tho  laboratory,  and  attend  a  weekly  lecture,  or  exercise,  iu  which  methiHli^uf 
analysis  are  discussed,  and  the  results  of  investigations  too  recent  to  be  fonnd  iuttst- 
books  are  presented  to  them.  Mining  students  may  take  in  addition, iu«  ft  voluiitarrfX- 
ereise,  a  course  of  special  analytical  methods,  reciting  from  German  text-books,  lutbe 
fourth  year  the  students  an*,  jmgaged  in  laboratory  work  during  the  hours  iM-twwnd 
a.  ui.  and  r>  p.  in.,  which  arc  not  d«!Voted  to  recitations  and  problems  in  drawiu^ 
metallurgy,  &c.,  which  more  nearly  c«>uceni  their  professional  studies.  They  .ill  iprl 
about  thri'O  hours  daily  for  cheuiical  w<irk,  and  many  are  able  to  spend  more'  tinieia 
the  laluuatorv  without  neglect  of  their  t)tli(:r  studies.  Tliey  aecompli>h  a  ttderalilf 
thorough  analytical  course,  comprising  the  analyses  of  siiTts.  the  more  coniiuoii  niiuerals^ 
and  particularly  of  oi-es  and  metallurgical  proAucls,  and  extending  as  far  as  tbe  more 
diflicult  analyses,  such  as  tbe  detennination  of  all  the  constituents  of  east  irun  orstt-e], 
so  that  a  student  in  his  pvofessional  work  as  a  mining  engineer  may  be  in<lependeDtof 
the  assistance  of  a  chemist,  and  competent  to  dt'al  with  all  ordinary  investigatioiiik 
Some  students,  who  show  a  special  a])titude  lor  cheinistry,  arc  encouraged  to  Like  up 
special  investigations  connected  with  metallurgy,  and  all  accomplish  work  wLichau^ 
be  considered  a  sullicituit  jUi-paration  for  tln-ir  professional  career. 

PhyhicH. — The  instruction  in  physics,  extending  through  the  first  three  j-cirs  of  tl» 
course,  is  given  by  l*rofessor  Pickering.  During  the  first  two  years  the  wlmhr  subiert 
is  thoroughly  discussed  mathematically  and  experimentally  in  lectures  ilhi-jtrjlftl 
from  the  ext«'n.sive  collection  of  physical  apparatus  of  the  institute. 

In  the  third  year  the  students  enter  tlu^  physical  laboratory  and  loam  to  usefh  I 
diliV-rent  instruments  and  to  p«'rform  a  variety  of  experiments.  Sijocial  attention  if. 
paid  to  tin.'  testing  of  physical  laws,  by  comparing  the  observed  and  coniputod  ri-snla 

rhey  further  carry  on  systematic  investigations  of  particular  subjects  duriug  tfc 
fourth  year,  and  pursue  such  courses  of  experimentation  as  have  a  duvet  b(-:iring* 
tln-ir  professional  studies. 

ColUilionn. — The  gi'ological  collection  of  tho  late  Pn)fe.'*sor  Henry  D.  Rogers,  of  ti* 
University  of  (JlasgtJW,  presented  to  the  institute  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  is  made  up  chieflj' 
fossils  and  rock-specimens  from  American  localities,  and  in  certain  branches  is  w* 
liarly  valuable  for  instruction.  The  c«)llection  of  ores  and  veinstones  is  alreacly  laip 
and  varied,  and  is  constantly  recj-iving  additions  from  the  various  mining  re'Moos. 

A  typical  set  of  mod«ds  of  mining-machinery,  chiefiy  from  Freiburg,  Saxony,  is  n."*d!> 
the  course  of  instruction.    They  are  designed  mainly  to  illustnito  the  princlplcii  o(^ 
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ioos  processes  of  miniDg  and  ore-dressing,  bnt  combine  also  the  latest  improvements 
nacbines.  Tbey  sbow  in  detail  tbe  metbods  of  working  andereroand  by  nnderband 
I  overhand  stoping,  tbe  timbering  and  walling  of  sbafts  and  levclSf  the  arrange- 
Qts  of  pumps,  man-engines,  ladder-ways,  boisting-ways,  tbe  sinking  of  sbaft«,  &c. 

0  machines  for  ventilation,  as  well  as  those  for  ore-dressing,  are  working  models. 
3  latter  illustrate  all  tbe  stages  of  tbe  concentration  of  ores. 

lie  collections  and  library  of  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  are,  by  an  agree- 
nt  between  the  society  and  the  institute,  freely  open  to  tbe  students.  These  ooiloc- 
38  rank  among  tbe  first  in  tbe  country  for  extent  and  value,  and  in  many  depart- 
iits  are  unsurpassed.   Tbe  library  is  rich  in  works  on  geology  and  natural  science, 

1  embraces  tbe  leading  American  and  European  journals  and  periodicals  on  those 
ject^.  The  instruction  in  certain  subjects  is  given  by  tbe  professors  of  the  institute 
;he  lecture-room  of  tbe  Natural  History  Society,  whoso  building  is  upon  the  same 
are.  The  private  collections  of  some  of  tbe  professors,  especially  that  of  Professor 
nt,  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Tbe  professors  and  students  of  tbe 
:itut«  are  allowed  the  full  use  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  libraries  of  the  Boston 
)lic  Library  and  tbe  library  of  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

^ther  courses f  degrees,  fees,  <S'C. — This  school  is  divided  into  seven  courses,  namely, 
,*hauical  engineering,  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  geology  and  mining 
ineering,  building  and  architecture,  cnemistry,  science  ami  literature,  and  natural 
rory.  The  foregoing  description  refers  to  the  third  course  only ;  but  tbe  course  olf 
iy  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  in  all.  A  degree  is  given  in  each  course,  tbe 
9  being  **  Graduate  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Institute  oi  Technology  in  the  Department 

r    To  be  entitled  to  either  of  these  degrees,  the  student  must  pass  a  satisfac- 

f  lexamination  in  all  the  studies  and  exercises  prescribed  for  bis  department  in  tbe 
rscs  of  tbe  third  ^ud  fourth  years ;  and  in  all  the  studies  of  the  previous  years  in 
icb  be  has  not  already  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  He  must,  moreover,  pre- 
e  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  included  in  tbe  course  of  study,  or  an  account  of 
le  research  made  by  himself,  or  an  ori^^inal  report  upon  some  machine,  work  of 
ineering,  industrial  works,  mines,  or  mineral  survey,  or  an  original  architectural 
ign  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  memoir.  This  thesis  or  design  must  be  approved 
toe  faculty.     He  will  be  required,  also,  to  have  sufficient  familiarity  with  French 

German  to  be  able  to  read  without  difficulty  works  in  these  languages  relating  to 
nee  and  the  arts.    Tbe  examinations  for  degrees  are  held  in  tbe  month  of  Mav,  and 

partly  oral  and  partly  in  writing.  Certificates  of  attainment  in  spe'cial  subjects 
I  be  given  to  such  students  as  on  examination  are  found  to  have  attained  Uie 
nired  proficiency  in  them. 

be  catalogue  shows  eleven  students  in  tbe  third  and  fourth  years  taking  the  full 
ling  course,  and  one  pursuing  a  special  course  in  that  department.  Eight  out  of  the 
fnteen  in  tbe  fourth  year  are  raining  students. 

bo  school-year  begins  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  October,  and  ends  on  tbe  Saturday 
ceding  tb^  first  Monday  in  June.  On  legal  holidays  the  exercises  of  tbe  school  are 
)CQfled.  As  the  exercises  of  tbe  school  begin  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end 
lalf-past  4  or  5  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  students  may  conveniently  live  in  any  of 
ueigbboring  cities  or  towns  on  tbe  lines  of  tbe  various  railroads,  if  they  prefer  to 
ID.  The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  in  Boston,  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns, 
1  not  exceed,  on  tbe  average,  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  week  ;  and  the  cost  of  books, 
tring-instrunients,  and  paper,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  a  year.  Tbe  regn- 
fee  TOT  each  year  is  $150,  payable,  by  students  who  have  given  bonds,  (100  at  the 
iiiDing,  and  $50  at  tbe  middle  (first  Monday  in  February)  of  tbe  school-year.  For 
•half  or  any  less  fraction  of  the  school-year,  tbe  fee  is  $100.  Students  who  pnrsno  a 
bial  coarse  pay,  in  general,  the  full  fee.  The  fees  for  special  students  vary,  accord- 
to  the  character  of  the  study  chosen,  and  cannot  be  specified,  except  for  such  special 
rees  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  advertised. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

ficen  of  tii»frudton.— Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President :  Thomas 
bston,  jr.,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy ;  Francis  L.  Vinton, 
Ly  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering ;  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  An- 
ical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  tbe  Faculty  :  John  Torrey,  M.  D.,LL.  D., 
tnrer  on  Botany ;  Charles  A.  Joy,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry ;  William 
*eck,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanics;  John  H.  Van  Amringe,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
;bematic6 ;  Ogden  N.  Rood,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics ;  Jolin  S.  Newberry,  M.  D., 
D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Palffiontology ;  Frederick  Stengel,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
1 ;  Jules  £.  Loisean,  Instructor  in  French ;  Alexis  A.  Julien,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in 
dytical  Chemistry :  Paul  Schweitzer,  Pb.  D.^  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry ; 
'vn  Waller,  A.M.,  £.  M.,  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry ;  Thomas  M.  Blossom, 
I.,  E.  M.,  Assistant  in  Assaying ;  Pierre  Do  P.  Ricketts,  E.  M.,  Assistant  in  Miner- 
5>  ;  Wi'Mam  Pistor,  E.  M.,  Assistant  in  Drawing ;  Henry  Newton,  A.  B.,  E.  M.,  A»- 
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fiiataDt  in  Geology  ;  Honry  B.  Cornwall,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Assistant  in  Metallnrgy ;  Edwari 
J.  Ilallock,  A. B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry;  Gracio  S. Roberts,  £.  M.,  Hononzy 
Assistant  in  Civil  Engiu(M}rins ;  Edward  C.  H.  Day,  Librarian  and  Registrar. 

Summary  of  etudenttt. — Third  year,  8 ;  second  year,  5;  first  year,  19 ;  preparatory,  85; 
special  stndents,  5d ;  total,  115. 

General  description, — The  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1864,  for  the  -pnipottd 
furnishing  to  students* the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  brancbei 
of  science  which  form  the  basis  of  the  industrial  pursuits  that  are  to  play  the  most  im* 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  country.  The  system  of 
iiistniction  followe<l  in  the  school  includes  five  parallel  courses  of  study,  viz : 

I.  Civil  engineering.  , 

II.  Mining  engineering. 

III.  Metallurgy. 

IV.  Geology  and  natural  history. 

V.  Analytical  and  applied  chemistry. 

The  school  is  provided  with  fine  niineralogical  and  geological  colloctions;  phyaieal, 
mechanical,  engineering,  and  mathematical  instniments  and  models;  cbemical  and 
physical  ap[)aratus ;  chemical  jwd  metallurgical  laboratories  ;  and  a  scientific  libivy 
and  reading-room. 

These  are  all  Kustained  by  liberal  annual  appropriations,  which  enable  the  profeason 
to  rapidly  increase  these  important  means  of  illustration  and  practical  instmction. 

Communication  has  been  est-ablished  with  kindred  institutions  in  Europe,  and  Yttj 
valuable  additions  to  the  cabinet's  and  library  have  already  been  received  from  Fiaooe^ 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  success  of  the  School  of  Mines  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectatioDiof 
its  projectors.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  ahovt 
one  hundred,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  college-graduates. 

Although  the  school  has  been  in  existence  bift  seven  years,  it  has  already  sent  fortk 
fifty-five  graduates,  most  of  whom  have  already  been  appointed  to  rceponsible  po- 
sitions as  mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  geologists,  chcmist-s,  or  professors. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  school,  most  of  whom  were  educated  in  Europe,  are  satisfied  that 
the  school  now  ofibrs  to  American  students  every  facility  necessary  to  enable  them  fo 
prepare  themselves  for  any  of  the  professions  which  involve  the  practical  applicrtioft 
of  the  branches  of  science  therein  taught ;  and  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  yuuf 
men  to  visit  Europe  to  study  applied  science ;  in  fact,  that  they  can  be  better  fitted 
hero  for  this  field  of  labor,  which  is  characterized  by  peculiar  conditions  of  labor,  traa- 
sportatiou,  &c. 

I'lau  of  instruction. — The  plan  of  instmction  pursued  in  the  school  includes  lecturrt 
and  recitations  in  the  sevtiral  dei)artineut8  of  study ;  practice  in  the  chemii-al  and 
metallurgical  laboratories;  projects,  estimates  and  drawings  for  the  establishment  of 
mines,  and  for  the  construction  of  metallurgical  and  chemical  works;  rextortsonmlDti, 
iiulustnal  establishments,  and  field  geology. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years.  Those  who  complete  it  receive  the 
degree  of  eivil  engineer,  CDgineer  of  mines,  or  bachelor  of  phihwophy, 

VoT  candidates  not  qualified  to  enter  the  first  year,  a  preparatory  year  has  been 
added. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  first  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October  ;  the  second,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Feljruary.*  The  lectures  close  on  the  first 
Friday  in  June.    The  annual  examinations  are  th«*n  held  on  all  the  studios  of  the  year. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  such  that  every  pupil  may  acquire  a  thorough  theortt- 
ieal  knowledge  of  each  branch,  of  which  he  is  re(iuired  to  give  evidence  at  the  cfcM* 
of  the  session  by  written  and  oral  examinations.  At  the  commencenieut  of  the  fi)l* 
lowing  year  he  is  required  to  show,  from  reports  of  works  visited,  that  he  not  only 
understands  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  subjects  treated,  but  also  their  practical 
ax)plicatiou. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  STirniES. 

First  year. — First  session  :  analytical  geometry,*  descriptive  geometry ;  inoi;g:aDk 
chemistry,*  qualitative  analysis,  cry8tallo|rraphy,  qualitative  blow-pipe  analy$is.lH>taDr. 
French,  iJerman,  drawing.  Second  sivssion  :  calculus,!  descriptive  geometry,  orgaiue 
chemistry ,t  qualitative  analysis,  blow-pipe  analysis,  zoology,  French,  German,  st«i- 
chionietry,  drawing,  memoir  and  journal  of  travel  during  the*  summer  vac;\tion. 

Second  year. — 1.  For  civil-engineering  students :  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  spbcn* 
cal  projections,  geodesy, (piantitative analysis, metallurgy, geology,  mineralogy,  pbyM 
drawing.  II.  For  mining-engineering  students:  mechanics, mining  engineefing,q«u»* 
titative  analysis,  metallurgy,  geology,  mineralogy,  mathematical  physics,  drawio^ 

*  Optional  for  studcnta  of  the  gooloj^ical  and  cheroicnl  coarses. 
t  Optional  for  students  of  the  mining  engineering  course. 
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m.  For  students  of  metallargy :  qnantitative  analysis,  metallnrgy,  geology,  mineral- 
o^^y,  qnantitative  blow-pipe  analysis,  drawing.  IV.  For  stndcutB  in  geology  and  nat- 
bi-al  liistoi-y :  quantitative  analysis,  metallurgy,  geology,  mineralp<ry,  drawing.  V. 
For  students  in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry:  quantitative  analysis,  metallurgy^ 
geology,  applied  chemistry,  drawing,  memoir  and  journal  of  travel  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

Third  year. — I.  For  civil-engineering  students :  mechanics,  constructions,  economic 
geology,  drawing,  proj^t.  II.  For  students  of  mining  engineering:  mining  engineer- 
ing, assaying',  economic  geology,  metallurgy,  quantitative  analysis,  drawing,  projet. 
III.  For  studcnt-s  in  metallurgy :  assaying,  economic  geology,  metallurgy,  quantita- 
tive analysis,  lithology,  drawing,  projet.  IV.  For  stadeots  of  geology  and  natural 
history :  economic  geology,  lithology,  i)aljBontology,  drawing,  dissertation.  V.  For 
students  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  :  assaying,  economic  geology,  metallurgy, 
quantitative  analysis,  applied  chemistry,  drawing,  dissertation. 

Preparatorj'  year. — First  session  :  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French,  German, 
drawing.  Second  session :  algebra  and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French, 
German,  drawing.    , 

Mathematics.— ^ho  course  of  mathematics  in  the  preparatory  year  embraces  algebra, 
80  far  as  to  include  the  general  theory  of  equations,  geometry,  plane,  volumetric  and 
•I^hencal;  trigonometry,  plane,  analytical,  and  spherical ;  mensuration  of  surfaces  and 
of  volumes.  In  the* first  year,  analytical  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions;  dif- 
/ereutial  and  integral  calculus  ;  differentials  of  algebraic  and  transcendent>al  functions; 
snccessivo  differentials;  maxima  and  minima;  transcendental  curves;  curvature;  in- 
tegration of  regularly  formed  differentials  :  integration  by  series  ;  integration  of  frac- 
tions ;  special  methods  qf  integration  ;  rectitication  of  curves ;  quadrature  of  surfaces ; 
cabatnrc  of  volumes  ;  applications  to  mechanics  and  astronomy.  • 

Pktfsivs. — The  students  of  the  prej)arntory  year  are  occupied  during  the  first  term  with 
the  snbject  of  heat,  including  the  steamWngine,  while  the  second  term  is  employed  in 
the  study  of  voltaic  electricity,  magnetism,  ^nd  electro-miiguetism.  These  courses  of 
lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  appropriate  exjHiriments.  The  instruction  is  conveyed 
by  lectures  and  recitctions,  practical  problems  being  occasionally  proposed  for  solution. 
Ihiriog  the  second  year  courses  of  lecture  are  delivered  on  the  laws  of  electro- d^vnamies, 
on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  on  mathematical  optics,  and  on  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light.  Portions  of  these  courses  are  accompanied  by  experimental  demonstrations. 
Tlie  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus  will  rank  with  the  best  on  this  continent,  and  ex- 
tensive additions  are  made  to  it  each  year. 

Mechanics. — ^This  snbject  is  taught  during  the  second  year.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  the  following  subjects:  compositieR  and  equilibrium  offerees;  center  of 
gravity  and  stability;  element*  of  machineiy;  hurtful  resistances;  rectilinear  and 

Seriodic  motion ;  moment  of  inertia;  curviliuear  and  rotary  motion;  mechanics  of 
qnids;  mechanics  of  gases  and  vaiMirs;  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines. 

Jjraicing  and  descriptive  geometry. — During  the  first  session  of  the  preparatory  year 
the  student  is  taught  to  execute  toi>ographica1  maps.  He  is  first  instructed  in  the  use 
6t  the  pen  to  delineate  lines  of  level,  shadt^l  with  lines  of  declivity,  and  completed  with 
the  conventional  signs  of  different  features,  such  as  water,  forests,  marshes,  cultivated 
ground,  outcrops  of  veins,  &c. ;  subsequently  ho  is  taught  to  represent  the  same  in 
•hading  of  India  ink  or  sepia,  with  the  application  of  the  conventional  signs  and  colors 
used  by  our  Government  and  civil  engineers.  During  the  second  session,  the  course  of 
instruction  includes  sketching  in  pencil  from  plane  models,  and  from  nature;  after- 
ward colored  sketches  or  landscape  drawing  in  water-colors. 

Daring  the  first  year  descriptive  geometry  is  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
elndee  the  study  of  Davies*s  treatise  on  this  subject,  with  lectures  and  blackboard  ex- 
ovises,  illustrated  by  Olivier,  and  other  models,  showing  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
interflections,  and  the  generation  of  warped  surfaces. 

The  instruction  of  dniwing  includes  tlie  use  of  mathematical  instruments  in  con- 
•tracting  on  paper  the  problems  of  descriptive  geometry. 

Daring  the  second  session  graphics  are  taught,  including  the  study  of  Davies's  Shades 
•ud  Shadows,  and  Perspective ;  and  Mahau's  Stone-Cutting,  with  explanatory  lectures; 
the  exhibition  of  models;  and  the  solution  of  various  new  problems  of  shades  and 
abadows. 

The  course  in  drawing  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments ; 
the  pen  and  brush,  with  India  ink,  in  drawing  ntathematical  forms  in  projection  and 
perapectivo;  shading  them;  casting  their  shadows,  and  washing  them.  This  is 
Sallowed  by  an  application  ot  the  principles  learned  to  the  execution  of  a  drawing  of  a 
auichiue,  or  the  section  of  a  furnace,  wherein  the  shadows  are  accurately  calculated 
and  washed,  and  the  drawing  is  appropriately  colored. 

In  the  second  year  the  course  iucludes,  during  the  first  session,  the  drawing  of 
machines,  mills,  furnaces,  &,c.,  from  plane  models.  These  are  shaded,  their  shadows 
calcalated  and  cast,  and  the  whole  properly  colored.    The  dimensions  are  also  quoted, 

that  these  drawings  serve  as  types  of  working  drawings. 
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DiiriDg  the  second  session  the  students  draw  from  Tarions  models  in  relief,  cIimIt 
fiinmccsand  macbiucs.  Tbey  first  make  a  free-batid  sketch  from  the  relief,  and  niwi 
it  pinco  the  dimcusious,  which  they  mcasare;  subsequently  tbey  draw  the  finislMd 
ifprcsentution  in  the  academy  to  a  proper  Kcale,  with  shades,  shadows,  colorsi  and 
diiiK  r.sious.  Tin's  practice  is  of  benefit  in  accustoming  the  student  to  take  n^ 
bkiitclics  of  established  works,  ui>on  which  he  may  be  required  to  report,  or  by  whic& 
he  riiay  wisli  to  inform  biuiself. 

Modtrn  lanquagts. — The  design  in  this  department  is  to  teach  the  student  how  to  raid 
Frcucli  and  6ernian  scientific  books  with  facility. 

Instruction  is  given  for  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  these  laiignages,  durine  two 
years ;  und  as  the  text-books  employed  in  the  class-room  are  altogether  ^orks  on 
Mi'ience.  the  students  can  acquire  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  enable  them  to  uae  Fraich 
and  German  authors  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  accomplished  scholars  in  all  branchee  of  German  and 
1-Yciich  literature,  but  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
young  men.  In  this  way  no  time  is  lost,  and  the  instruction  becomes  thoroughly 
practical. 

General  (dentistry, — ^Tho  preparatory  class  attend  three  exercises  a  week  in  genenl 
chemistry  throughout  the  year.  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  th<mNich 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  tlio  subject  preliminary  to  the  practical  instraction  in  tbe 
chemical  laboratory.  For  this  i)uq)OHe  the  class  is  drilled  upon  the  lectures,  widi 
free  use  of  the  best  text-books.  The  students  are  expected  to  write  out  foil  notct, 
which  must  be  exhibited  to  the  professor  at  the  close  of  each  sessioi^  At  the  eod  of 
the  year  the  class  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  a 
higher  grade. 

The  first  year  students  also  attend  three  times  a  week,  dnring  the  year,  in  ii^Deral 
diemiMtry.  The  text-book  for  reference  in  this  department  u  Roscoe's  Cbemistrr. 
English  edition,  1869;  and  the  notation  adopted  is  in  accordance  with  the  unitary 
atomic  system. 

Anabitical  clu^niatry, — There  are  two  laboratories  devoted  to  qualitative  analysis,  and 
one  of  larger  size  to  quantitative  analysis,  besides  tbe  assay  laboratory.  These  labo^ 
atones  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  f.xtnres,  and  each  is  ondcf 
the  special  charge  of  a  comiietent  assistant.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  cooTcn- 
ient  table,  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  is  supidied  with  a  complete  outfit  of  ap- 
paratus and  chemical  reagents. 

During  the  fii-st  yearquulitative  analysis  is  taught  by  lectures  and  blackboard  exer- 
rises,  and  the  student  w  required  to  repeat  all  the  experiments  at  liia  table  in  the  labor- 
atory. Having  acquired  a  thorougli  experimental  knowledge  of  the  re-actious  of  a 
group  t»f  bases  or  acids,  single  members  of  the  group  or  mixtures  are  submitted  to 
him  lor  ideutiileatiou.  He  thus  proceeds  from  simple  to  complex  cases  till  ho  is  able 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  most  ditVicult  mi^^tures.  Constant  use  is  made  of 
the  speetroscope  in  these  invt^stigatious. 

When  the  student  shows  on  written  or  experimental  examination  that  he  is  snflS- 
ci(.>utly  familiar  with  qualitative  auulysis,  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  quantitative 
laboratory. 

During  the  second  and  third  years  quantitative  analysis  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
blaekboard  exercises,  and  the  f?tudent  is  required  to  execute  in  the  laboratory,  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  a  certain  nnmbtrr  of  analyses.  He  first  analyzes  substances  of  known 
composition,  sncli  as  crystallized  salts,  thai  the  accuracy  of  his  work  may  be  tested  by 
a  comparison  of  his  results  with  the  true  jicrcentages.  These  analyses  are  re|»eat«d 
till  he  has  acquired  sutlicient  skill  to  insure  accurate  results.  He  is  then  required  to 
make  analyses  of  more  complex  substances,  such  as  coals,  limestones,  ore^  of  copper^ 
iron,  nickel,  and  zinc,  pig-iron,  slags,  technical  pnxlucts,  &e. ;  eases  in  which  ih* 
accuracy  of  the  work  is  determined  by  duplicating  the  analyses,  and  by  cumi»ariog  tbe 
results  of  diflcrent  analysts. 

Volumetric  methods  are  employed  whenever  they  are  more  accurate  or  more  expedi- 
tious than  the  gravimetric  methods.  In  this  way  each  student  acquires  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  ores  and  products  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
meet  in  practice. 

tStoii'hiometry. — Stoichiomctry,  the  arithmetic  of  chemistry,  is  taught  in  a  special 
course  of  lectures  and  blackboard  exercises,  during  the  second  session  of  the  first  year. 

Afsaying. — Dmiug  the  third  year  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  assay  laborotoiT, 
where  he  is  provided  with  a  suitable  table  and  a  set  of  assay  apparatus,  and  where  kf 
has  access  to  crucible  and  muffle  furnaces,  and  to  volumetric  apparatus  for  bollioa 
assay  by  the  wet  process.  The  general  principles  as  well  as  the  special  metbodaof 
as^iayiMg  are  explained  in  the  lecture  rotiui,  anci  at  the  same  time  the  ores  of  the  vari- 
ous uietals  are  exhibited  and  described.  The  student  is  then  supplied  with  suitable 
material,  ores  of  known  composition,  and  is  required  to  make  assays  himseIC  He 
first  receives  ores  of  lead,  the  sulphuret,  carbonate,  and  phosphate,  which  he  niiwft 
with  the  proper  duxes,  and  heats  in  the  furnace,  obtaining  a  buctou  of  lead  wbicb  U 
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careflilly  wei^^  thus  determining  the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  ore.  He  then  de- 
termines by  cnpellation  the  amoont  of  ailyer  in  the  lead.  Silrer-oree  are  next  given 
to  him,  at  first  those  which  are  most  easily  assayed,  such  as  mixtures  of  chloride  of 
aUver  with  qnartz :  afterward  more  complex  ores,  such  as  galena,  ^nby-silver  ore, 
mispickel,  fahlerz^  dec  These  he  is  reqaired  to  assay  both  in  the  crucible  and  in  the 
■confier.  Ores  of  gold  are  next  supplied,  auriferous  qtiartz,  slates,  pyrites,  blende^ 
dtc,  which  are  assayed  by  the  most  reliable  methods. 

To  &cilitate  the  assay  of  ores  of  the  precious  metals  a  system  of  weights  has  beeu 
introduced,  by  which  the  weight  of  silver  or  gold  globules  obtained  in  the  assay  shows 
at  once,  without  calculation,  the  number  of  troy  ounces  in  a  ton  of  ore. 

Tlie  student  then  passes  on  to  the  assay  of  silver  and  gold  bullion,  the  former  by 
Gay-Lussac's  volumetric  method,  the  latter  by  "  quartation,"  or  **  parting.''  Ores  of 
tin,  antimony,  and  iron  are  then  assayed  in  the  dry  way,  when  the  course  is  completed. 
Cach  student  thus  executes  two  or  three  hundred  assays  himself,  under  the  immediate 
•openrision  of  the  instructor. 

Applied  ckemistrif, — ^Tbe  instruction  in  applied  chemistry  extends  through  the  second 
and  third  years,  and  consists  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  cuagrams,  and 
specimens.    The  subjects  discussed  are : 

I.  Chemical  manufactures,  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts. 

II.  Glass,  porcelain,  and  pottery. 
m.  Limes,  mortars,  and  cements. 
lY.  Fuel  and  its  applications. 

V.  Artificial  illumination,  candles,  oils  and  lamps,  petroleum,  gas  and  its  products. 
VL  Food  and  drink,  bread,  water,  milk,  t<*a,  coffee,  sugar,  fermentation,  wines,  beer, 
q[>irits,  vinegar,  preservation  of  food,  &.c. 

VII.  Clothinc,  textile  fabrics,  bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  paper-tanning, 
glue.  India  ruboer,  gutta-percha,  d:c 

VIII.  Artificial  fertilizers,  gnano,  superphosphates,  pondrettes,  &c. 

IX.  Disinfectants,  antiseptics,  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 

Mineralogy. — ^Tho  studies  in  tne  department  of  mineralogy  continue  throngh  two 
years.  In  the  first  year  the  students  are  instructed  in  crystallography  and  the  use  of 
tbe  blow-pipe.  The  lectures  on  crystallography  are  illustrated  l)y  models,  which  the 
students  are  required  to  determine  under  the  eye  of  the  professor.  A  collection  of 
glass  models,  and  of  models  in  wood,  illnstrating  all  of  the  important  actual  and 
theoretical  forms,  is  always  accessible  to  the  stndents.  The  exercises  in  blow-pipo 
determination  are  entirely  practical ;  known  mixtures  are  first  given  to  the  student 
to  examine,  and  when  ho  is  sufiSciently  familiar  with  them,  nuknown  mixtures  are  de- 
tennined.  In  the  second  year  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  conferences,  where  the 
student  is  required  to  determine  minerals  by  their  physical  and  blow-pipe  characters. 
The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  about  ten  thousand  specimens,  whicn  are  labeled, 
and  open  to  the  public.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  collection  of  about  two  thousand 
^»ecimens,  to  which  the  students  have  an  unrestricted  access. 

Geologif, — ^The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  as  follows:  First  year. — 
Botany  and  zooloey  asan  introduction  to  palseontology ;  lectures  throughout  the  year. 
Second  year. — Litbology :  minerals  which  form  rocks,  and  rock-masses  of  the  different 
flasnffi ;  lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Geology :  cosmical,  physiographic,  and  his- 
torical; lectures  throughout  the  year.  Third  ^ear. — Economic  geology:  theorv  of 
mineral-veins,  ores,  deposits,  and  distribution  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  and  other  metals ;  graphite,  coal,  licnite,  peat,  asphalt,  petroleum,  salt,  clay, 
limestone,  cements,  buildim;  and  ornamental  stones,  &.c.  Palaeontology :  systematic 
zeview  of  recent  and  fossil  forms  of  life ;  lectures  throughout  the  year. 

Metallurgy, — The  metallurgical  course  includes  lectures  on  the  preparation  of  fuels, 
'  conatruction  of  furnaces,  the  manufacture  of  metals,  projects  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  metallurgical  works.  The  lectures  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and  discuss 
in  detail  the  methods  in  use  in  the  best  establishments  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe, 
for  the  working  of  ores,  with  practical  details  of  charges,  labor,  and  cost  of  erection, 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Special  attention  is  ^iven  to  ores  of  this 
country  which  are  difficult  to  treat,  and  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  which 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  models,  drawings  of  funiaces,  and 
collections  of  metallurgical  products.  The  projects  assigned  to  the  students  familiarize 
them  with  the  method  of  making  plans  ancf  estimates  for  the  erection  of  works.  The 
ore  to  be  worke<l  and  the  various  conditions  which  are  required  are  given  to  the  student 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  During  the  summer  vacation  he  is  ex])ected  to  visit 
works,  and  to  ascertain  what  the  practical  requirements  are.  During  the  third  year 
the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptions  of  the  processes  are  completed  and  submitted 
for  inspection  and  approval. 

Minxng  eagincering, — Mining  engineering  is  taught  during  the  second  year.  The  in- 
struction comprises  a  course  of  lectures  ifiustrating  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining 
operations  at  home  and  abroad ;  giving  the  general  principles  of  reconnoitering  and 
surveying  mineral  proi)erty  and  mines;  the  attack,  development,  and  administration  of 
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niiTie.s,  and  the  mochaniral  preparation  of  otos«  with  the  exhibitioo  and  nso  of  all  ii<>cc«> 
Rnry  reeonnoitt^riiig  and  snrveyiuc  iDstrunieuts,  particnlarly  the  luiniug  tlieoduliir, 
and  thi>  cxhihition  of  various  models. 

In  !^nrv(\vin>![^  the  student  is  tanght  to  make  surface  surveys  of  the  limited  extent  be 
needs,  and  subterranean  surveys  to  direct  and  adjust  his  works;  also,  the  solution  of 
s«»nie  prt>l)h.*nis  of  underground  surveying  by  descriptive  geometry^  and  many  special 
exnniplcs  of  detennining  lines  on  the  surface  corresponding  to  given  lines  Ix'low,  ilc. 

Attack  <leseribes  the  ndner*s  methods,  the  use  of  drills,  i)ick8,  powder,  uitrtvglyceriue, 
compressed  air.  4&C.;  the  pro[H^r  locatiou  and  construction  of  tunnels,  slopes,  shafLs 
wellt  for  sounding,  artesian  wells,  salt  and  oil  wells,  preceded  by  a  theory  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  typical  veins,  true,  or  irregular,  and  other  deposits  of  ore,  salt,  cimI. 
and  oil,  exemplitied  at  home  and  abroad. 

Development  includt>s  the  best  methods  for  laying  out  subterranean  works  for  pro- 
dnetion  and  conservation  in  the  present  and  future ;  for  pnnK»r  and  economic  veotiia- 
tion,  transporlation,  hoisting,  immping.  or  draining,  distribution  of  workmen,  &«. 

Administration  iucbules  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  with  ivgard  to  a  concentration iif 
ideas  and  a  general  comparison  of  production  cost  to  market  ]>rice  of  untreated  on.*. 
Here  the  student  is  taught  to  forecast  the  ex)>ense  of  the  establishments  he  must  mak^, 
their  annual  cost,  the  cost  of  minei's,  employes,  machines,  material,  «&c.,  and  oSs^t 
these  with  th<'  n>sult  of  production,  so  endeav«»ring  to  holve  the  problem  of  making  a 
given  mine  pay  in  given  circumstances,  by  scieutiho  attack,  distribution,  and  genenl 
rational  I'conomy. 

Mechjinieal  preparation  describes  the  various  accepted  methods  of  redncing  massire 
<u-es  to  a  condition  either  yielding  metal  or  titting  the  material  for  metal! nrgical  pn>* 
ce^s^•s.  Models  of  stami>s,  crushers,  shaking-tables,  sluices,  &c.,  are  exhibited  wiih 
plsins  and  sections  of  mills  and  eotil-breakers. 

Marhinrs.—Thv  course  on  machines,  which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  mining  engi- 
neering, is  given  during  the  third  year.  It  teaches  the  theory  of  the  machines  uwdin 
mining-worKs.  It  is  the  application  of  mechsuiics  to  the  constnictiou  of  water- wheelii. 
turbinrs,  windmills, steam  and  hot-air  engines,  pumps,  and  ventilators,  transmission  of 
force  by  compressed  air,  and  the  form n he,  with  their  theory,  for  the  resistance  of  ma- 
terials. Models  of  water-wheels,  steam-cyliuders,  steam-engines,  blowing-machiats, 
Ac.,  are  exliibited. 

In  the  resistance  of  materials  the  calculations  are  shown  for  the  sections  of  differfiit 
parts  of  machines,  the  lly-wheel,  pump-rods,  connecting-rods,  &c.;  also,  for  such  cou- 
stnietions  as  retaining-wiills,  arches,  timbering,  supports,  &c.  The  course  of  the  tliinl 
year  also  includes  a  ])lan  of  drawing  an<l  tsstiniatirs  tnmi  some  projected  work  t»f  niiuiui. 
oi-  till'  eoii%riu('tion  ot  a  machine  for  some  of  tin*  uses  of  mining. 

Tiiis  systi'm  of  proJ«'Cts  is  to  the  vouug  engineer  a  real  practical  ap])lication  ofalUiis 
thii'e  yvnYs  stuily,  by  which  he  is  made  lo  invrstigat*'  prices,  eonipare  tlnM»iifs.  iiimlrU 
nurluxls.  an<l  dispositions,  and,  in  coni]>eting  witli  his  class,  to  take  pains  to  fiinsi^b 
tilt!  best  arg,uments,  illustrations,  an«l  talculations  he  can,  in  order  to  suii]M»rt  Lis 
vii'ws. 

Liht'firjf  and  colUctUniH. — A  special  sciriititic  library  and  reading-room  have  bren  ]>r>- 
vided  for  tln'  use  of  the  stn<lents  of  the  selnxil,  wliieh  already  nnnibfj^s  two  tlioiisiiifl 
v<»lnni(N,  and  whieh  is  rajndly  inc-reasing.  Srventy  of  the  best  foreign  and  Anicriiaii 
seientiiir  journals  are  regularly  r»-ceivr(l.  (;t»lh'etions  of  specimens  and  models  illii*- 
tratin«x  all  llu*  subjects  tanglil  in  tin' s<:1m)o1  are  ac'c<*ssible  to  the  student.  incl;nlii:i 
eiystal  nrndrls,  minerals,  ores,  and  nietallnrgieal  prixlucts,  models  of  furnaces,  o>lIii- 
tions  illn.strating  ai»plit'd  <lu'niislry,'f«».ssils,  economic  minerals,  roeks,  Oliviei'a  nu»ilil"i 
t>f  d(*srri]»tive  gi'()metry,  nuxlj-ls  of  mining-machines,  moilels  of  mining-to<ds. 

The  left urtrs  on  crystallography  are  illustrated  by  a  colh.'ction  of  one  hundn**!.*!!!!! 
tifty  models  in  gla^s,  wliieh  show  the  axer>  of  the  crystals,  and  the  relation  of  the»l«^ 
ri^ed  to  tlie  primitive  tbrm.  This  Miite  is  comj>lete<l  by  three  hundred  and  tifiy  iinxlil^ 
in  Wood,  showing  most  of  the  actual  and  theoretical  forms. 

The  ( (illeetioii  of  minerals  eomprises  jjbont  ten  thon.>innd  specimens,  arranged  in  tnMi" 
cases.  '1  he  mineralb  are  aecom]>anied  by  a  largt-  cidlwtion  of  models  in  wood,  show ir:; 
the  crystalline  torm  of  each.  Arranged  in  wall-cases  are  large  specimens,  showiui;  tlio 
asNoeiaiiOM  of  minerals. 

A  c<>ile<  tion  of  metallurgical  prodnets,  illustrating  the  ditferent  stages  of  the  fyi"' 
proeess  in  n.^e  in  the  t^xtraction  of  each  nj«'tal.  is  accessible  to  the  students.  ThiJiV'i- 
lection  is  constantly  increasing.  Most  of  the  specimens  have  been  aualy/cd  and 
as>ay«  d. 

An  extensive  collecti<<n  of  models  of  furnaces  has  been  imported  from  Enroj>e.  A 
very  large  number  of  working  drawing.s«)f  furnaces  and  nnichines  ustnl  in  the  diJiVrer- 
pr(K'e>ses  ar»*  always  juncessible  lo  the  students;  and  several  thousand  spec iiu ens t'l 
maierials  and  prodnets  illustrating  a])])lie(l  chemistry  have  alrea<ly  been  c<dlectHl. 

'J'he  geological  e<>Ileetion  consists?  of  over  sixty  thousand  speeimens,  including  Nyst<^ 
matie  series  of  rocks,  l()>sils,  and  useful  niin«'rals.  In  this  scries  is  to  be  finuitl  t''* 
larg«!>t  collection  of  fossil  pfants  in  the  world,  including  many  remarkably  large  ftii<i 
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Ine  specimens,  and  over  two  hundred  new  species,  of  which  representafcives  are  not 
mown  to  exist  elsewhere.  Also,  the  most  extensive  series  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  coun- 
ly,  including,  among  many  new  and  remarkable  forms,  the  only  specimens  known  of 
he  gigantic  dinichthys ;  a  suite  of  Ward's  casts  of  extincc  sourions  and  mammals ;  a 
ine  skeleton  of  the  great  Irish  elk,  &c. 

Requiretnents  for  admiwion. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  school 
anst  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examlua- 
ion  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  plane,  analytical,  and  spherical  trigonometry,  physic;}, 
Jid  general  chemistry. 

Candidates  for  the  preparatory  year  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass 
.  satisfactory  Qzamination  in  arithnetio,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights,  meos- 
ires,  and  moneys,  and  in  portions  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Those  who  are  not  condi- 
latiM!  for  a  degree  may  pursue  any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  school. 

During  the  vacation  each  student  is  expected  to  visit  mines,  metallurgical  and  cheni- 
cal  establishments,  and  to  hand  in,  on  his  re4uru,  a  journal  of  his  travels,  and  a  memoir 
n  some  subject  assigned  him.  He  is  also  required  to  bring  collections,  illustrating  bis 
carnal  and  memoir,  which  collections  are  placed  in  the  museum,  reserved  as  a  medium 
f  exchange,  or  made  use  of  in  the  laboratories.  For  pupils  who  have  been  proficient, 
nd  who  clesire  to  devote  si)ocial  attention  to  any  one  branch,  application  will  be  made 
or  permission  to  work  in  particular  mines  or  manufactories.  This  will  be  done  only 
s  the  highest  reward  of  merit  that  the  institution  can  give.  Prizes  are  awarded  to 
tndents  who  pass  the  best  examination  in  miner^ogy,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
nal^sis,  and  assaying,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  course  are  conferred  degrees  of  Civil 
higineer,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  The  fee  for  the  full  course 
I  ^200  per  annum. 

Special  students  in  chemistry  pay  ^200  per  annum.  Special  students  in  assaying  are 
rluiittcd  for  two  months  for  a  fee  of  $50  in  advance.  The  fees  for  single  courses  of 
(ctnres  vary  from  $10  to  9^)0.  Students  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school  ore 
latructed  gratuitously. 

HE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  NEW  HAVEN, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Officers  of  intttruction. — William  A.  Norton,  civil  engineering  and  mathematics;  Ches- 
*T  8.  Lj'man,  physics  and  astronomy;  Willikm  D.  Whitney,  linguistics  and  German  ; 
rilliam  P.  Trowbridge,  dynamic  engineering;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  agricultural  and 
ualytical  chemistry ;  George  J.  Brush,  metallurgy  and  mineralogy ;  William  H. 
re  wer,  agriculture;  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  physical  geography  and  history;  Daniel  C. 
iotoii,  botany ;  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  paheontology ;  Addison  E.  Verrill,  zoology  and  ge- 
logy;  Eugene  C.  Delfosse,  French;  Louis  Bail,  drawing;  Mark  Bailey,  elocution; 
•scar  D.  Allep, -metallurgy  and  assaying ;  Daniel  H.  Wells,  analytical  skid  descriptive 
eonietry ;  Thomas  B.  Lounsbnry,  EngliHh  ;  William  G.  Mixter,  elementary  chemistry ; 
idiiey  I.  Smith,  zoology  ;  Albert  B.  Hill,  surveying  and  mechanics ;  Russell  W.  Dav- 
n|x>rt,  assistant  in  chemistry ;  Charles  S.  Hastings,  assistant  in  physics. 

The  ehffef  instructor  and  tbeir  s|>eciulties  may  be  thus  grouped: 

I.  Eugineerhtg^  ^-c, — Mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  W.  A.  Norton ;  mechanical 
r  dynamic  engineering,  W.  P.  Trowbridge ;  astronomy,  theoretical  and  practical,  C. 
.  Lyniun ;  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  D.  H.  Wells ;  land  surveying,  A.  B. 
[ill ;  drawing,  mathenuitical  and  free-hand,  L.  Bail. 

IL  ChvwuHiry^  ^-c. — Theoretical  and  analytical  chemistry,  S.  W.  Johnson ;  metallurgy 
nd  ass2iyiug,  O.  J,  Brush  and  O.  D.  Allen  ;  elcmentanr  chemistry,  W.  G.  Mixter ;  agri- 
ultnral  chemistry,  S.  W.  Johnson  ;  agriculture,  W.  H.  Brewer;  laboratory  practice,  W. 
\,  Mixter  ami  O.  D.  Allen  ;  physics,  u.  S.  Lyman. 

III.  Natural  kistortfj  <^'c. — Mineralogy,  O.  J.  Brush ;  botany,  D.  C.  En  ton  ;  zoology,  A. 
\.  Verrill  and  S.  I.  Smith ;  paheoutology,  O.  C.  Marsh ;  geology,  A.  E.  Verrill ;  physical 
eography,  D.  C.  Oilman. 

IV.  Language^  ^c — German,  W.  D.  Whitney ;  French,  E.  C.  Delfosse ;  English,  T.  B. 
«ouusbury ;  elocution,  M.  Bailey ;  linguistics,  W.  D.  Whitney ;  modern  history  and 
oliticol  economy,  D.  C.  Oilman. 

Summary  of  ntudents. — Graduates,  27 ;  seniors,  21 ;  juniors,  35 ;  freshmen,  55 ;  special 
tadenta,  8 ;  total,  146. 

Befations  to  Yale  College. — ^The  relations  of  the  scientific  department  to  the  classical 
epartment  of  Yale  College  may  be  tbus  state<l :  Tlie  instructors,  terms  of  admission, 
ourses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  two  departments  are  ditferent ;  but 
oth  institutions  are  harmoniously  organized  under  one  board  of  trustees,  and  couse- 
ncntly  the  students  have  in  common  certain  university  privileges,  and  are  alike  en- 
itled  to  become  graduates  of  Yale  College. 

It  is  this  union  and  this  individuality  whi'-h  give  tbe  ShcfiSeld  School  at  New  Haven 
tie  steadiness  of  a  firm  and  well-tried  institution,  with  the  freedom  of  a  new  fonnda- 
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tion.  The  combination  has  been  in  many  respects  highly  adYantageoos  to  the  new 
dopartmeut,  and  is  probably  not  without  some  inflaeuoe  for  good  upon  the  old  and 
'well-kiiown  cloHHical  department. 

Plan  of  instruction. — This  institntion,  which  is  partly  co-ordinate  with  a  classical  col- 
lege and  partly  with  professional  schools^  receives  three  classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  three  years'  course  of  training,*  in  accordance  with  a 
prescribed  curriculum,  largely  based  u\H>n.  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science, 
with  instruction  iu  Germau,  French,  and  English. 

a.  Those  who  have  already  graduated  iu  some  college  or  school  of  scieuoe,  and  desire 
to  pnrane  advauctnl  courses  of  scientific  study. 

3.  Those  who  desire  under  peculiar  circumstances  to  attend  for  a  short  time  instruc- 
tions in  special  branches. 

These  throe  ehuiseH  are  known  as  under-graduates,  graduates,  and  special  students. 

Instruction  for  graduate  students. — The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be 
bWowed  by  the  cori)oratioii  of  Yale  College  on  young  meu  who  have  already  taken 
a  bschelor's  degree,  and  who  here  pursue  for  two  or  three  years  advanced  specinl 
studies,  passing  satisfactorj"  examinations,  and  snbmittiug  a  gradoatiou  thesis  as 
evidence  of  their  attainments.  Great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  work  is  permitted  to 
such  studeuts ;  and  all  the  resources  of  the  institution  in  teachers,  apparatus,  labnn- 
torics,  collectioiiH,  &c.,  are  at  the  service  of  tliose  who  need  them.  Persons  desirous  of 
availing  theraHrlves  of  opportuuities  to  pursue  higher  studies  are  invited  to  state  thi-ir 
special  requirements  or  wishes  to  any  of  the  instructors,  and  thus  to  become  acquaiot- 
ed  with  the  facilities  which  the  institution  attbrds.  As  examples  of  what  may  bt>doiM 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  iu  mathematics,  Professors  Norton,  Trowbridge,  and  Lyniau, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  will  direct  the  studies  of  thosie  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  class  instructions  iu  the  calculus,  in  analytical  ami 
descriptive  geometry,  mathematical  drawing,  practical  astronomy,  &-c.  *^The  Hiil- 
house  Mathematical  Library,  oi>eu  for  consultation  daily,  and  the  astronomical  iustm- 
ments  belonging  to  the  school,  may  be  freely  used  by  advanced  students.  The  highi-r 
course  iu  engineering  leads  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  chemical  laboratorr 
is  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  become  proficients  iu  practical 
analysis,  either  in  preparation  for  i)rofessorships,  technical  jmrsuits,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, or  other  pur^Ktses.  lustniction  iu  natural  history  may  be  received  iu  ihv 
zoological  luljoratory,  where  the  collection,  description,  and  classification  of 'siiecimeoH 
are  continually  iu  YU'ogress;  or,  by  private  arrangement,  in  the  herlNirium  of  Pn>ie«M>r 
Eaton.  The  ]>ublic  and  ]>rivati;  coll(.'ctiou8  of  nniieral»,  ores,  fo&sils,  <S:c.,  aflbnl  si»ecial 
facilities  for  the  study  of  niiueralugy  and  gtndogy. 

lustrnction  for  uvdenjradiutti's. — Tlie  courses  of  study  for  undergraduates  occiip.' 
three  years;  it  is  ht)pe(l  that  tbey  will  be  xooii  extended  to  four  years.  The  reriniiv- 
ments  for  aduiissiou  and  the  tirst  year's  work  are  the  same  for  all  this  class  of  students: 
during  the  last  two  years  the  courses  are  to  some  extent  coiucideut,  but  are  chiefly 
special  and  technical. 

For  admission  the  student  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  Davies*s  Bourdou'ii 
Algebra  as  far  as  the  general  tindery  of  e(|uations,  or  Iu  its  equivalent;  in  gtHiuietn*, iu 
the  nine  books  of  Davies's  Lejiijendre,  or  their  equivalent;  and  iu  plane  trig<iuonieiry. 
analytical  trigonometry  inclusive;  and  aliso  iu  arithmetic,  including  *'the  niVtrical  syt- 
teni,"  geo<;rai)hy.  United  States  history  and  Euglisli  grammar,  including  s^H'lIiug.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  is  also  required,  sutticient  to  read  andconstnie 
some  classical  author,  aud  Allen's  Latin  Grammar  is  commended  as  exhibiting  tlic 
amount  of  grammatical  study  deemed  important.  Practice  in  drawing,  if  it  can  Iv 
obtained  before  entrance,  will  bo  of  great  advantage  to  the  scholar. 

The  studies  of  the  fre^bnian  year  ai*o  l  In  the  mathematics,  analytical  aud  dc8crii»- 
tivc  geometry,  spherical  trigonomirtry,  and  surveying,  (with  practical  field-work;)  in 
chemistry,  recitations  and  laboratory  i>ractice ;  in  physics,  recitations,  with  exiH.T4- 
mental  illustrations  of  the  subjects  taken  up;  in  language,  the  eonmieneemeut  of 
German,  and  lessons  iu  i-espt'Ct  to  the  use  of  English,  with  practice  in  writing  and  ia 
elocution;  in  botany,  recitations,  excursions,  and  lectures;  in  drawing,  liinu^s  Fifft 
Course  of  Orthographic  Projection;  perspective  and  free-hand  drawing. 

At  the  close  of  the  freshman  year,  the  students  distribute  themsi>lves  into  various 
sections  with  reference  to  special  lines  of  work  for  the  senior  and  junior  years ;  but  iu 
all  these  ee(^tio]:s  the  study  of  German  is  continued  ;  the  study  of  Fi-ench  is  pursried: 
and  practice  in  writing  English  is  re<|uii'ed.  Drawing  also  occupies  a  jKirtof  tK' 
time.  At  the  close  of  three  years,  every  caudixlato  for  a  biichelor's  degree  presents 
a  thesis  as  evidence  of  his  jKiwers  of  investigation  and  his  capacity  as  a  writer. 

In  each  section,  the  students  attend  to  somi^  of  the  studies  appropriate  to  other  srt^ 
tions;  thus  geology  is  taught  to  all  the  scholars;  zoology  to  the  students  iu  chemidti; 
as  well  as  to  tliose  in  natural  history  and  iu  the  select  course ;  aud  so  on. 


"*  Soun  to  be  made  a  four  yeara'  courac. 
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The  special  courses  most  distinctly  marked  out  are  the  following : 

(a.)  In  chemistry  and  metallnrgy ; 

(&.)  In  civil  enpneering ; 

(r.)  In  mechanical  or  dynamic  engineering; 
In  agricnltare ; 
natnral  history ; 
stndies  preparatory  to  medical  studies ; 

(^.)  In  stndies  preparatory  to  mining;  , 

(ik.)  In  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  higher  pursuits,  to  husiness,  d:c. 

(a.)  For  chemistry  and  metallurgy  the  Sheffield  laboratory  is  fitted  up  in  a  complete 
and  convenient  manner,  is  provided  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  and  instruments 
of  research,  possesses  a  considerable  collection  of  chemical  preparations,  and  has  a  con- 
sulting-library of  the  best  treatises  on  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts.  It  is  open  for 
chemical  practice  seven  hours  daily,  for  five  days  of  the  week,  but  is  close<l  on  Satur- 
day. The  student  works  through  a  course  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
which  is  varied  according  to  his  capacity  and  the  object  he  has  in  view.  Each  pupil 
pr<5ceeds  by  himself  independently  of  the  others,  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
instructors.  The  regular  students  in  chemistry  are  prepared  for  chemical  work  by 
their  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory  during  freshman  year.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  years  they  are  required  to  occupy  four  to  six  hours  in  the  laboratory  each  work- 
in;;-day.  Special  students  who  have  not  had  adequate  instruction  in  inorganic  chem- 
istry are  required  to  join  the  freshman  class  in  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  Junior 
students  have  recitations  in  analytical  chemistry  and  lectures  on  theoretical  and  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Senior  students  have  recitations  and  lectures  on  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  metallur^.  Mineralogy^s  taught  in  the  junior  year  by  lectures,  which  are 
foUy  illustrated  with  hand-specimens  ancf  models,  and  by  weekly  exercises  throughout 
the  senior  year  in  the  identification  of  minerals  from  physical  and  chemical  characters. 
Instruction  is  also  jgiveu  in  metallurgy,  and  especial  attention  is  devoted  to  assaying 
and  the  investigation  of  ores  and  furnace-products.  The  student  in  agriculture  has 
opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  modes  of  research  employed  in  agricultural 
cnemistry.  The  applications  of  the  science  to  other  branches  of  industry  are  taught 
as  occasion  requires.  To  advanced  students,  whether  belonging  to  the  regular  classes 
or  not,  who  desire  to  give  attention  to  particular  branches  of  chemistry,  or  to  pursue 
original  investigations,  every  facility  is  accorded.  The  private  libraries  of  the  professors, 
containing  the  chemical  iournals  and  the  recent  foreign  literature  of  chemistry  and 
minenilogy,  the  large  collections  of  ores,  furnace-products,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  the  extensive  private  cabinet  of  the  professor  of  mineralogy,  are  freely 
Ufied  as  aids  in  instruction. 

(ft.)  The  special  course  of  civil  engineering  comprises  the  following  departments  of 
study:  1.  The  higher  mathematics,  consisting  of  spherical  trigonometry,  higher 
aDalytical'  geometery,  difl:crential  and  integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
co-ordinate  branches  of  study,  dee,  2.  Applied  mathematics,  which  include  lUl  the 
field-operations  and  plotting  comprised  in  the  various  branches  of  practical  surveying. 
3  A  course  of  drawing,  comprising  Binn's  Course  of  Orthographic  Projection,  with 
application  to  mechanical  and  engineering  drawing ;  shading  and  tinting ;  linear  per- 
spective ;  free-hand  drawing ;  isometrical,  topographical,  architectural,  and  structural 
drawing.  4.  Theoretical  mechanics ;  and  mechanics  applied  to  engineering  in  the  con- 
struction and  oiieration  of  machines,  the  utilization  of  water-power,  the  employment 
of  prime  movers,  including  hydraulic  motors,  and  the  steam-engine,  &c.  5.  Field- 
engineering,  which  embraces  the  laying  out  of  curves,  and  all  the  field-operations 
necessary  in  locating  a  line  of  road,  establishing  the  grade,  and  determining  the 
amount  6i  excavation  and  embankment,  ^c.  6.  Civil  engineering,  proper,  or  the 
science  of  construction,  in  its  various  departments,  including,  among  many  other 
topics  the  strength  of  materials,  the  establishment  of  foundations,  the  construction 
and  stability  of  walls  and  arches,  the  theory  and  detail  of  the  cqpstrnction  of  bridges, 
roof-trusses,  die,  in  wood  and  iron,  and  the  graphics  of  stone-cutting. 

Students  who  pursue  a  higher  course  in  engineering,  for  one  year  after  graduating 
as  bachelors,  may  receive  the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 

(c.)  The  course  in  dynamic  engineering  comprehends  in  its  various  branches  of  study 
and  preparation  all  that  have  an  immediate  tiearing  on  industrial  pursuits,  requiring 
the  use  of :  1.  Instrumental  drawing.  Beginning  with  the  elements  of  drawing,  the 
students  receive  continuous  instruction  in  all  the  conventional  moiles  and  practices  of 
representing  objects,  machines,  or  structures,  from  the  study  of  the  objects,  by  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  shading  and  coloring,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  by  graphical 
representation,  they  learn  the  detailed  construction  of  all  classes  of  machinery,  tne  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  movements,  and  the  modes  of  transmitting  motion  and  power. 
To  these  ends  a  large  collection  of  standard  drawings,  models,  and  machines  has  been 
obtained  and  arranged  for  ready  reference.  2.  The  higher  mathematics.  Spherical 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry  of  throe  dimensions,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, and  descriptive  geometry.    3.  Applied  mathematics  and  analytical  mechanics. 
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The  principles  of  thermoclynamics,  or  the  application  of  matbcmatics  to  the  iuvcstiga- 
tioi\  of  the  laws  of  beat,  tbe  principles  of  cinematics  or  the  coujpurisou  of  niotiuut*;  rbe 
theory  of  niecbauism.  4.  Applied  mechanics  and  thermodynamics.  The  application  of 
niccbanicH,  cinematics,  and  thermoilyuamics  to  the  construction  of  boilers,  or  stt-ui:!- 
generators,  tbe  construction  of  steam  or  heat  engines,  tbe  construction  of  water-wbit  U, 
shutting,  gearing,  and  tbe  construction  and  nse  of  tools  and  machines  for  pcrforuiiij^ 
all  kinds  of  nsehil  work,  the  construction  of  iron  bridges  and  structures  of  iron,  the 

{)roperties  of  materials  as  regards  resistances  to  strains,  or  stresses,  elasticity,  duia- 
)i]ity,  chemical  reactions,  friction,  &c.  5.  Dynamic  engineering.  The  ax>plication  i^f 
tbe  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  cinematics,  thermodynamics,  niecbaniMii, 
and  properties  of  mat-erials  to  industrial  operation,  steamships,  railway  motive-}K>\vvr, 
manufactures,  mills^  forges,  fabrication  of  materials,  heating  and  ventilation.  (Lc 
utilization  of  water-])ower,  draining,  and  irrigation,  windmills,  &c.  6.  For  stu<Ieiii:i 
desiring  to  take  a  degree  of  dynamic  engineer,  two  additional  years  will  be  n-quirt  li, 
during  which  the  apidication  of  the  foregoing  studies  will  l>e  coutinue<l  in  conuec:i<iu 
with  tlie  examination  of  existing  works  of  industry  in  the  various  branches,  and  tlie 
exercises  will  be  extended  to  the  phmning  of  such  works,  and  the  original  desiguir.);; 
of  the  various  kinds  of 'machinery  a])plicaL>le  to  them. 

(d.)  Students  of  agriculture,  in  aclditiou  to  those  general  studies  needed  for  meiitul 
discipline  or  general  knowledge  and  culture,  receive  instruction  in  agricultural  auil 
analytical  chemistry,  veget^ible  physiology  and  botany,  zoology,  entomology,  geol<»j:r. 
the  culture  of  our  staple  crops,  tbe  principles  of  stock-breeding  and  rehiring,  and  rur;:l 
economy.  These  instructions  are  given  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  recitations. 
In  the  coming  year,  the  lectures  on  stock-breeding,  rural  economy,  and  the  cultivatiou 
of  crops,  will  be  given  during  the  fall  term  only.    ^ 

(e.)  Either  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  or  botany  may  1)e  mode  the  principal  stiKlj 
in  natural  history,  some  attention  in  each  case  Ixeing  direcu;d  to  tbe  other  thn-tt 
branches  of  natural  history.  In  botany  the  extended  coui*se  begins  with  structund 
and  physiological  botany,  taught  by  text- books,  lectures,  and  practical  work  with  tbe 
microscope.  Excursions  and  practice  in  identitication  of  species  and  proper  pn-scrva- 
tion  of  KiK'cimens  follow.  Familiarity  with  standard  botanical  literat  nre  is  encouragtil. 
and,  histly,  students  are  taught  to  record  their  observations  in  seicntitic  language,  and 
to  contribute,  if  possible,  something  to  botanical  science.  In  geology  tbe  instruction 
consists  of  recitations  in  Dana^s  Manual,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks, 
and  fossils.  Excursions  ai*e  ma<le  to  interesting  localities  t^)  illustrate  cei-tain  princi- 
ples of  the  science  which  can  be  l)evSt  stu<lied  in  tbe  field.  Special  students  in  geolt»!.,v 
pursiio  the  practical  study  of  fossils  in  the  zoological  laboratory,  an«l  of  minerals  a:.il 
rocks  in  tlie  eheiiiical  laboratory. 

Tbe  instruction  in  zouIo'jt  includes  courses  of  lectures  on  systematic  zoolojiv,  «.oiu- 
parative  iinatoniy,  and  tbe  geogrnpliieal  distribution  of  animals,  illi!^tr;it*d  l-y 
specimens  and  a  large  number  of  diagrams  ;  exeursions  for  tlie  purpose  «»f  stiu\\  iii-4 
the  babits  of  living  animals  and  colliM-ting  specimens;  and  practieal  instruetiou  in  xl-.' 
zoological  laboratory,  in  eomparativt;  anatomy,  embryology,  and  tbe  id<^ntitJc-a(io!i. 
descrJi>tion,  and  clas.si  beat  ion  of  animals,  together  with  tb«'ir  ]»re8ervation  and  arnuip- 
meut.  The  jnirpose  is,  in  every  case,  to  induce  habits  of  close  observation  and  aeeurut*^ 
generalization,  and,  finally,  to  lead  tbe  student  to  make  original  investigations  ujtt'U 
the  objects  of  bis  study. 

In  mineralogy  a  course  of  lectures  on  elementary  crystallography,  and  tbe  j)b\>i«'al 
properties  of  minerals,  their  chemical  composition,  classilication,  and  tbe  detailid 
description  of  mineral  s])eeies.  illustrated  by  constant  reference  to  the  mineral  cabiuciN 
Also  a  course  of  practical  exercises  in  blow-pijie  and  determinative  mineralogy. 

(J.)  During  one  year  the  ^vork  of  the  medical  course  will  be  cbielly  undt?r  the  dinv- 
tion  of  the  instructors  in  chemistry ;  during  tbe  second  year  under  that  of  the  in- 
structors in  zoology  and  botany.  In  ehemistry  especial  attention  will  be  given  totho 
examination  of  urine  and  the  testing  «)f  drugs  and  poisons  ;  in  zoology  to  comparativo 
anatomy,  reproduction,  embryology,  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  and  bnuiau  i»ai;H 
sites;  and  in  botany  to  a  general  knowledge  of  structural  and  physiological  Initaiiy, 
and  to  nn  «lieinal,  food-]>rodncn)g,  and  })oisonous  plants. 

{(J.)  Young  men  (h^siring  to  become  mining  engineers,  can  pursue  tbe  regular  couin' 
in  civil  or  nieehani<al  engineering,  and  at  its  elose  can  s])end  a  fourth  year  in  il.o 
study  of  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  &c.  Should  there  bo  a  suihcient  number  of  studciit> 
desiiing  it,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  mining  will  also  be  provided. 

(/}.)  In  accordance  with  a  demand  for  systematic  instruction  m  scientific  studit-. 
without  reference  to  technical  pursuits,  an(l  with  a  just  regard  to  intellectual  eultiirr. 
a  eourse  is  arrangtjd  as  a  basis  for  higher  seientilic  pursuits,  for  teacbei-s,  bnsi^lt^^ 
men,  those  4lesigning  to  engage  in  editorial  work,  and  others.  This  course,  in  additi«»:i 
to  tbe  instnntions  in  Germau,  French,  and  English,  common  to  all  departments  of  \lt 
sehool,  ineludes  instruition  from  Professor  Whitney  in  tbe  general  pnncii)h\s  of  l.iu- 
gnag«,  fluid  from  Mr.  I.ounsbury  in  tbe  critical  study  of  the  English  language,  in  iri* 
structure,  history,  and  literature.    Constant  xjracticeiu  writing  is  also  rc^uiied.    5*iii- 
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E^uts  desiiing  to  pursue  tlie  study  of  Latin,  or  of  other  languages,  iff,n  easily  mnke 
iraugements  for  doing  so,  if  their  time  permits.  The  course  also  provides  systumutic 
lAtruclion  in  the  physical  geography  of  fhe  gloho;  in  the  special  pliysical  and  histori- 
il  geography  of  Europe  and  tlie  United  States;  in  the  outlines  of  modern  history,  and 
I  l>olitical  economy.  The  students  in  this  course  receive  from  the  various  professurs 
iKtrnctiou  in  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  They 
:^teDd  the  lectures  on  agriculture,  rural  economy,  stock-breeding,  «&c.,  and  those  on 
sneral  and  theoretical  chemistry. '  Their  mathematical  studies  are  continued  in 
itronomy.  They  are  expected  to  keep  up  the  practice  of  drawing,  especially  of  free- 
And  drawing.  So  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  appointments  in  the  hcIi(»o1,  stu- 
t^nts  in  this  course  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  academical  depart- 
tent. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  spme  particular  studies,  without 
5ference  to  a  college  degree,  most  of  the  various  instructors  are  willing  to  receive 
>eciiil  students  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Only  persons  of  mature  minds  are  re- 
vived. For  example,  in  agriculture  the  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  by  attendance 
uring  the  ensuing  autumn  term  the  scholar  may  hear  the  various  lectures,  and  re- 
eive  as  much  technical  instruction  in  this  one  branch  as  by  remaining  through  the 
rinter.  In  the  chemical  laboratorv,  students  properly  qualitifMl  are  received  for  short 
<'rio<l8  of  work.  In  the  various  departments  of  natural  history  special  lessons  will 
Iso  be  given.  Instruction  may  also  be  received  in  practical  astronomy  and  the  use  of 
istmments.  These  opportunities  are  not  otfered  to  persons  who  are  incomi>etent  to 
;(»  on  with  regular  courses,  but  are  designed  to  aid  those  who  have  been  educated 
Isewhere  to  iucreaie  their  proficiency  in  special  branches. 

Jhtildiug  and  apparatus, — Shefiield  Hall,  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor,  Mr.  Joseph 
il.  SheUield,  of  New  Haven,  is  a  large  and  well-arranged  building,  containing  i*ecitation 
iiid  lecture  rooms  for  all  the  classes,  a  hall  for  public  assemblies  and  lectures,  laborn- 
ories  for  chemical  and  metallurgical  investigations,  a  photographical  room,  an  astro- 
lomical  observatory,  nmseums,  a  library  and  reading-room,  besides  studies  for  some  of 
;he  professors,  where  their  private  technical  libraries  are  kept. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  school : 

1.  Laboratories  and  apparatus  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanics,  photography, 
ind  zoology. 

2.  Metallurgical  museum  of  ores,  furnace-products,  &.c. 

3.  Agricultural  museum  of  soils,  fertilizers,  useful  and  ii]Juriou8  insects,  &c. 

4.  C(dlectionH  in  zoology. 

5.  Astronomical  observatory,  w^ilh  an  equatorial  telescope  by  Clark  and  Son  of  Cam- 
>ridge,  a  meridian  circle,  &c. 

6.  Library  and  reading-room,  containing  the  Hillhouso  Mathematical  Library, 
>ooks  of  reference,  and  a  selection  of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific 
oumals. 

7.  A  collection  of  physical  apparatus,  constituting  the  Collier  cabinet,  recently 
H>ught  by  Professor  Lyman. 

i^.  Models  in  architecture,  civil  engineering,  and  mechanics,  and  diagrams  adapted  to 
mblic  lectures. 

9.  Maps  and  charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geological,  &c. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Professor  Brush,  the  herbarium  of  Professor  Brewer, 
he  cfdlection  of  native  birds%of  Professor  Whitney,  and  the  astronomical  instruments 
>f  Professor  Lyman,  are  all  deposited  iu  the  building.  Professor  Eaton's  herbjirium, 
lear  at  hand,  is  freely  accessible. 

Students  in  this  department  are  also  admitted  to  the  college  and  society  libraries, 
he  college  reading-room,  the  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils,  the  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
md  the  gymnasium  for  physical  exercise. 

The  instructions  of  this  institution  are  given  chiefiy  in  small  class-rooms,  by  recila- 
ions  or  familiar  lectujes,  illustrated  by  all  the  apparatus  at  thS  command  of  the 
rarions  teachers,  A  public  course  of  lectures  is  given  every  winter  on  topics  of 
K)pular  interest.  .  On  Sunday  evenings  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are 
pven  by  resident  clergymen  of  different  denominations^  and  by  members  of  the  the- 
dogical  and  other  college  faculties. 

Tuition  duirges. — The  tuition  charge  is  $150  per  year.  Besides  this  there  is  a  charge 
>f  $.5  annually  for  the  use  of  the  academical  reading-room  and  gymnasium.  Freshmen 
>ay  $5  for  chemicals ;  and  the  special  students  in  the  cheniieal  laboratory  are  likewise 
rharged  ^25  i>er  term  for  the  materials  they  use — besides  breakage.  The  graduation 
*eo  is  ^10. 

Vacations  correspond  with  those  of  the  academical  department. 

THE  STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Officers  of  instruction. — Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  President;  Alfred  H.  Mayer, Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics;  Robert  H.  Thurston,  C.E., Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering; 
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LieatenantrColonel  H.  A.  Hascoll,  Professor  of  Mathematics:  C.  W.  MacCord^  A.3L, 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing ;  Albert  R.  Leeds,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  ChemistTr: 
Charles  F.  Kroeh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Langaages;  Be  v.  Edward  Wall,  A.  M.,  Profiessor 
of  Belles-Lettres. 

Summary  of  students. — ^First  class,  16 ;  second  class,  3 ;  third  class,  2 ;  total,  21. 

Foundation, — ^This  institution  was  founded  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  who  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  a  large  block  of  land  in  tba( 
city,  and  a  sum  amounting,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  to  $650,000. 

Plan  and  buildings. — ^Tho  Stevens  Institute  is  especially  a  school  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering; but  the  fact  that  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  mineralogy,  as  well  as  the  wlhtle 
science  of  mnchiuery,  so  important  to  mining  engineers  of  the  present  day,  are  taught 
here,  and  the  magnificent  completeness  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  or  instniction, 
justify  me  in  iucUuling  it  in  the  present  chapter.  My  principal  object  is  to  presents 
description  of  the  building,  which  will  bo  highly  interesting  and  useful  to  thoscjwbo 
have  to  deal  with  the  arrangement  of  such  institutions.  The  following  description 
and  plates  are  extracted  from  the  New  York  Enginering  and  Mining  Journal  of  April 
10,  1^2,  and  have  been  inserted  at  this  place  since  this  report  was  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  cit^,  its  windows  commacd- 
iug  a  bctiutifuT  view'of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of  our  harbor  and  bay,  aiid 
the  ediOce  itself  presenting  a  fine  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the'ferrr- 
boat  as  we  cross  the  river  to  visit  it.    (Plate  I.) 

The  building  is  very  substantially  built  of  blue  trap-rock,  with  brown-stone  trim- 
mings, from  designs  by  Upjohn.  It  extends  fro^i  street  to  street,  and  has  two  wings 
in  the  rear.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  dry  and  roomy  basement.  (Plato 
II.) 

In  the  basement  is  a  work-shop,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  right-hand  wing,  and 
containing  tools  for  working  in  both  wood  and  metal,  together  with  the  steam  engine 
which  is  to  drive  them. 

Here,  also,  are  gas-holders  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  from  them  pipes  are  led  to 
the  several  lecture-rooms,  where  the  lecturers  may  have  occasion  to  use  the  lime-ligbt 
or  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  basement  are  the  boilers  for  heating  the  building,  and  for 
supplying  steam  to  the  engines,  and  at  this  end  are  the  furnaces  for  metallurgiad  work, 
and  under  the  wing  an^  the  assay-room  and  the  rooms  of  the  janitor. 

On  the  first  iloor,  (Plato  IV,)  we  find  at  the  ri<;ht  a  splendidly  lighted,  high  and  airy 
luill,  fitted  nj>  sm  a  physical  lal)<)ratory,  and  stocked  with  nunierous  ingenious  and  del- 
icate forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  were  made  use  of  by  Faraday  in  his  splendid  researches 
in  electricity,  by  Rcffnault,  and  by  Tyndal,  and  by  Melloni  in  their  investigations  of  tb- 
nature  and  laws  of  heat,  and  by  other  i)hysici8t8  in  other  almost  equally  classical 
labors. 

In  the  largo  room  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  which  is  the  pnblie  lecture-hall 
of  the  Institute,  we  find  scats  for  six  hundred  persons.  The  stage  is  fitted  with  all 
needed  aiipnrtcnances.  A  trap-door  being  raised,  pipes  are  discovered  bringing  water 
and  gas  from  the  street-mains,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  tanks  in  the  baseujent. 
and  steam  from  the  main  boilers.  Heavy  copper  wires  connect  with  the  large  elcH-trit 
battery,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  pipes,  are  also  led  under  the 
floor  to  the  diflerent  points  in  the  room,  (marked  O  H  fti  the  plate,)  where  they  may 
be  required  for  the  magic  lantern,  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  large  room  at  tlie  extreme  left.  No.  3,  in  the  main  building,  is  the  library  and 
model-room.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  pliysical  laboratory,  aud  is  also  a  beautifully- 
proi>orti()ned  and  \vell-lightc<l  room.  Here  arc  kept  the  books  which  form  the  «rrrm 
of  what  is  intended  to  be  a  fine  technical  library,  and  the  mod(ds  and  appa- 
ratus which  are  not  needed  in  the  lecture-rooms  in  illustration  of  the  regular  courses 
of  instruction.  This  is  also  the  reading-room,  and  the  tables  are  furnished  with  a 
well-selected  list  of  periodicals,  some  of  which  are  contributed  by  the  publi^iers. 

The  room  in  the  wing  at  the  left  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  which,  altiiouj^h  not 
lofty,  is  well  ventilated,  and  well  fitted  up  with  the  best  of  modern  apparatus.  The 
balance-room  is  immediately  adjacent,  and  contains  sonu*  fine  apparatus. 

The  second  Iloor  (Plate  V)  is  occupied  by  the  several  lecture-rijouis.  At  the  rij^lt  is 
the  lecture-room  used  by  the  president  when  it  becomes  nec<'ssary  for  him  to  take  i«ait 
in  instructing  advanc«*d  classes,  and  at  other  times  in  special  researches. 

The  little  room  otf  the  stan'-landing  is  also  used  by  the  president,  as  a  work-room. 

The  lecture-room  of  the  professor  of  physics  is  next  to  the  preceding — a  pleasayT, 
well-arranged  room,  fitted  up  with  every  imaginable  convenience,  including  all  thai 
were  noticed  in  the  larger  lecture-hall,  aud  also  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  a  set  of  Buu- 
sen  air-pumps. 

Immediately  over  the  main  entrancx^  is  a  room  containing  the  principal  part  of  the 
optical  collection  of  the  Institute,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  andc<)n- 
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tains  some  exceedingly  intcfesting  piecca  of  appanUna.    One  of  the  largii«l  iu»trttm<>nta 
was  made  forM.  Arago.  the  celebrated  trench  pbilosopber. 

On  each  side  of  uis  room  is  a  pleasant  apartment ;  the  one  at  the  right  being  the 
stndy  of  the  professor  of  physics,  and  that  at  the  left  the  study  of  the  jun^'asi^r  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

The  large  room  next  the  room  just  mentioned  is  the  lectansitiom  of  the  pit)(essor  of 
mechanical  engineering.  This  room  is  probably  thirty-five  feet  S(iuan\  sixteen  feet  to 
the  ceiling,  and  well  lighted,  and  thoroughly  provided  with  means  of  bent  lug  and 
ventilation. 

A  large  model-case  nearly  covers  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  otnitains  a  One 
collection  of  apparatus  acquired  partly  by  purchase  and  imrtly  by  contribution  (Vtuu 
friends  of  the  school  and  of  the  enterprise.  Among  the  latter  we  art^  ph«aMHl  to  find 
many  of  our  best-known  and  most  enterprising  as  well  as  libi^ral  manufuotnn^rs.  Tlie 
pnrchascd  apparatus  is  from  the  German  makers  of  models  at  Dtinnstadt  and  Frank- 
lort,  and  the  French  makers  at  Paris.  The  Germans  seem  to  make  tlieni  most  substan- 
tially, and  the  French  by  far  the  most  elegantly,  and  as  a  natural  constMiuenoe  the  bit- 
ter are  the  most  expensive.  Some  few  pieces  are  from  London,  and  others  art^  Aniori- 
can,  while  still  others  were  made  at  the  Institnte. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  are  the  German  models  of  gearing,  several  Fn^neh  sec- 
tional models  of  steam-engines,  one  of  them  being  on  quite  a  largo  scale,  well  nro|H)r- 
tioued,  and  very  neatly  made ;  a  set  of  apparatus  of  different  kinds  for  nieiutnring  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  water,  dynamometers,  cmnes,  and  windlasses,  puniits,  watt^r-whoi^U, 
turbines,  and  steam-engines  of  various  kinds. 

The  most  beautiful  model  in  the  oollectiou  is  a  copy  of  the  English  osrillatlng  en- 

ne  with  feathering  paddles  as  made  by  Ponn  «&  Co.    Wo  hope  that  nomo  one  will 

avu  enough  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit  to  make  the  Institute  the  poss<»MMor  of  an 
equally  peifect  model  of  the  American  steamboat-engine.  . 

We  find  in  this  collection  models  of  the  engine  described  by  Hen)  of  Alexandria  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  a  modern  copy  of  the  old  devices  of  DeCaus  and  8avery,  inml- 
els  of  the  engines  of  Newconien  and  of  Watt,  and  a  little  horizontal  stationary  fuiginn 
of  1^-inch  c^'Iinder  and  4^  inches  8tn)k»,  with  a  drop  cut-off  which  is  u<UnMteil  by  a 
little  fly-ball  regulator.  It  is  supplied  with  steam  by  a  cooper  boiler  fed  by  a  Hcparato 
steam-pump,  n  was  made,  we  understand,  by  the  head  oi  tliis  department  when  him- 
self a  boy  at  school. 

At  one  end  are  boiler-models,  and,  at  theother,  roof  and  bridge  trnsses,  and  sratteriMt 
through  the  cose  are  many  pieces  that  would  be  unusually  interesting  if  they  wern 
not  surrounded  by  so  many  others  of  still  greater  interest.  A  model  or  the  Fontalnq 
turbine  by  Salleron,  of  Paris,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  mo<lel-making  Imagina- 
ble, and  hardly  less  beautifully  made  is  the  small  Giffard  injector,  cut  open  toexhliut  Ita 
internal  constrnction.  This  was  made  and  contributed  by  H<;llerH  ^  Co.,  of  iMilhidel- 
phia.  Blake  &  Brothers,  of  New  Haven,  contributed  a  nowerfnl  little  Htone-eniHlii*r.  that 
will  crumble  between  its  jaws  any  mineral  that  can  be  insertefl  there.  The  proiessor 
of  chemistry  often  finds  this  a  couvenient  substitute  for  the  mortar.  Williani  I).  An- 
drews &  Brother,  of  New  York,  have  given  a  n<rat  little  centrifngal  pnmt) ;  A.  K.  Rider,  a 
model  of  his  steam-engine;  I).  P.  Davis  nnd  the  Hecording  Hteam-Gange  (Company 
each  have  presented  a  finely  finished  s{>ecinien  of  the  recording  Nt4Miln-gHUgi^  A.  L, 
Holley  furuisht'd  model  rolls  and  si>ecirjen  tuyeres  tm  um*(\  in  the  liirHsifnier-steid  mati- 
ufoctare,  and  other  manufacturers  nave  exhibit<;d  cnnally  active  and  helnful  sympathy 
in  thia  important  enterprise  by  nresenting  other  mo<Iels  and  samples,  an<i  have  alritaily 
placed  in  this  department  a  valnable  s(;t  of  drawings  which  occupy  a  gmnl  pro|Hirttou 
of  the  space  allowed  in  the  set  of  draw^em,  which  extend  along  the  side  of  the  nNim 
opposite  the  model-case. 

Mr.  George  B.  Whiting,  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Bureau  of  HUiam  Knglneering  of 
the  Navy  Department,  has  place<l  here  a  large  projKirtion  of  his  own  private  c<ill«*etiofi 
of  drawings,  embracing  some  extremely  valuable  ompl€te  sets  of  drawings  of  steam- 
macbineiy. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  case  which  fs  beginning  to 
fill  up  with  sam^des  of  useful  ores,  minerals,  and  metals.  A  set  of  sivcltiiens  frtfin  i\m 
Pcunsylvania  Steel  Compauv  illnstrate  the  ]iessi;nier-steel  mannfa«;tnre  by  exhibiting 
samples  of  the  steel  rail  and  of  all  the  material,  ores,  irons,  spiegeklsen,  gatilst'/r,  dee,, 
dc-c,  that  are  uised  in  its  mannfactnnr. 

The  Chrome-.Steel  Company  contribnte^l  samples  iff  their  remarkabUf  mortal ;  i)m 
Pembroke  irons  and  the  iron  of  Catasauqiia  and  elsewhere  are  sh/iwn,  with  Uw  ores 
from  which  tbey  are  made. 

The  Manliattan  f^l  Company,  of  New  York,  present  samplea  tff  all  eomnMrfeial, 
animal,  and  veg'rtable  oiU:  an^rthe  Ihtvar  Company,  of  viineral  ofls. 

Professor  Thnnton  is  gradually  collecting  a  very  interesting  set  tif  »suf^nttfr\tt% 
relics. 

In  the  library  and  mavram  tm  the  first  fitttfr  we  saw  the  Mentleal  high'prMMPtire, 
direct-acting  engine  aiMl  io^niat  boiler,  ati'i  the  remains  of  Uui  ttrtne  used  f/y  4*Aui 
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StevtMiR  on  tlie  Ilmlson  Biver  in  1804,  the  little  steamer  attaining  a  speed  of  cij;lit  iniles 
an  hour  at  tiuioH.    With  thvdc  arc  the  twin  sa^ews  used  hj  that  great  eugiueer  in  I^V'k 

III  the  lecture-room  we  find  the  patent  issued  fhim  theEngliiHi  pateut-utlice  for  thiji 
Inbulfir  boiler  in  IWKS,  to  John  Cox  Stevens,  the  oldest  sou  ot  its  inventor  ;  and  in  th.? 
ni(Mh'l-ease  is  a  ni<Nh.'l  of  the  same  boiler,  which  exhibits  a  strong  resemblunce  to  M>3ie 
of  the  safety  tubular  Innlers  of  the  present  day,  and  was  evidently  quite  as  efficient.* 

Ilrre  is  to  be  seen  a  drawing  of  the  engine  of  Fulton's  first  boat,  the  Clermont, dm wq 
by  Fulton's  own  Imnd,  an  autograjdi  letter  from  Robert  Fultou  to  Mr.  Steveu?.  an 
autograph  li-tter  from  Robert  Stepbcnson,  the  distinguished  son  of  the  evi'n  more  Ciw^ 
tiiiguished  Georgt*  Stuphenson,  which  contains  the  assurance  that  thrn^  IfiQo,  the  trinl- 
eiicy  in  Oreat  Hritain  was  toward  lieavier  rails  and  more  powerful  locomotives,  uod 
tliat  the  latest  4»f  his  own  design  weighed  nine  tons,  and  could  draw  one  hundred  ton? 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  an  hour  on  a  level.  A  sketch  accomi)anies  the 
desfription. 

There  are  other  things  of  interest  to  be  seen  here,  but  space  will  not  allow  of  further 
description  of  this,  to  us,  most  interesting  of  the  many  interesting  departments  ot 
tlie  i!>tevens  Institut^i  of  Technology. 

We  would  like,  had  we  spag?,  to  describe  the  collections  of  physical  apparatus,  the 
apartments,  with  their  apparatus  and  fittings,  belonging  to  the  department  of  chemis- 
try, to  which  is  devoted  all  available  spac^  in  the  whole  west  wing,  theplea&iDt 
drawing-rooms  and  recitation-rooms  and  the  work-shops  of  Hawkins  and  Waloislbe 
instrument-makers  to  the  Institute. 

lustruction,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  which  is  four  years  in  looj^tK 
is  similar  to  that  ]nirsued  in  other  colleges,  except  that  the  clasKic.^  art>*  nut  taught,  all 
the  available  time  being  s^KUit  upon  mathematics,  Euglish  and  foreign  languages  and 
literature,  and  the  usual  courses  in  science,  and  this  constitutes  a  ocmrso  preparatory 
to  entering  n\^m  the  technical  and  professional  worl^  of  the  last  twi>  years. 

During  th(^  last  two  yeai's  the  student  enters  the  laboratories  aud  work-rooms  and 
pursues  his  i)rofessional  studies  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  practical  aud  imiDe- 
diately  usi'fnl  knowletlge  of  the  several  branches.  In  the  physical  laboratory  hf 
makes  for  himself,  and  with  his  own  hands,  the  experiments  that  the  student  usiullj 
in  our  college  courses  merely  witnesses  from  his  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  lectiut- 
tablc,  and  when  he  has  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  adjustments  aud  use^of  tfa« 
u]>parjitus,  he  enters  upon  a  luial  coursi.^  of  independent  research,  the  results  of  wliicii, 
A\  lieu  new  and  valuable,  an'  at  once  published. 

In  ni<H'hani(-:)1  engineering,  tlit?  <<)iirse  commences  with  the  study  of  the  nature  nf 
materials  u.s(  d  by  lh«'  engineer,  tlie  mrtliods  ad(>[>t(^d  in  obtainiiiic  thciii  and  preparinu' 
them  for  tlie  maiivct  and  lor  use,  anH  tin-  brst  methods  of  preserviug  theui  from dto.i;. . 
Thr-  tonvse  is  illustrated  by  spiM'iuMiis  whieli,  tl'uuks  to  the  great  iuterest  taken  iu  rL" 
fcieh(M)l  bv  nil  who  have  vi^ited  il,  an-  ctmiiiiuallv  coming  in.' 

Th<^  course  ci)iitluues  with  tin-  inv(sti«;?»tion  of  the  facts  and  laws  governini:  i^« 
stieiiglh  of  mat«rlaN,  by  means  of  the  aj>panitiis  of  tlK*  Institute.  In  invesliiiulii;: 
tensile  stren«;ths.  the  use  of  the  excellent  and  powerful  testing-machine  of  the  Caiud'j 
and  Aujboy  n*j)jiir-sh<)ps  is  geneion>ly  allowt^d  by  Mr.  Francis  U.  J>tevt?iis. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  totds  and  in  designing  machinery  folb)w>,  partly  iu  tl.' 
Ci)urse  and  partly  in  that  of  tiie  jirof'-sstir  of  drawing,  which  i*i  really  alii}()>t  a>  miii^l:  :i 
depjutment  of  en;;ineering  as  that  wiiich  is  so  called.  The  coui*se  closes  with  tus 
study  from  text-book  and  lecture  of  tin*  prin<'ipal  priuK?  movers. 

Tin*  departments  of  engineering  and  drawing  work  t(»gether  from  beginning  to  »-i:!«^ 
and  the  time  given  them  is  in  the  aggr«*gate  fully  conuneuaurate  with  their  inJi>ortauir 
as  lea<Ung  (hpartments. 

Occasiiuially,  in  response  to  the  many  invitations  rec.'cived,  the  studrMits  are  iiveu 
opportunity  to  do  u>eful  work  outside  the  regular  course,  and  to  visit  man u fact iiriri;; 
t.^tj'.blishments  and  places  of  .interest. 

During  the  j)ast  year  students  of  the  Institute  attended  the  com]>etitivc  trial  of 
steam-boihrs  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  keeping  the  logs  with  commernhi- 
ble  aecuraey.  and  exhibiting  a  proftssional  interest  in  tin;  work.  They  Lave  enir^si'il 
in  at  least  one  test  of  the  perlbrmanoe  of  a  newly-designed  sttauj-eiigine,  ha\e  visiiml. 
among  other  i»laciis  of  inteiest,  the  Allen  Engine- Works,  the  Chronif-Sleel  Works  tli 
caissons  of  the  East  Kiver  bridge,  the  machine-department  of  the  Ihooklyn  navy-yaril. 
and  the  iroi\-clad  Dietator. 

The  cost  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  figure,  and,  in  special  cases,  is  rcinitt**: 
eiitirely  if  the  student,  ])roving  pecuniarily  deticient,  exhibits  unusual  atteniiu!i  to 
duties.  The  number  admitti'd  is.  however,  limited,  and  when  the  number  of  apj'li- 
cants  capable  of  passing  the  preliminary  examination  exceeds  this  limit,  the  requi^i^ 
number  is  obtained  by  selecting  the;  most  worthy. 

Students  who,  after  studving  two  years,  exhibit  special  fondness  for   science,  are 


*A  sketch  of  this  boiler  is  j^ivcn  in  the  .Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  fur  JSi.*pttiii- 
ber,  lc71,  and  in  London  Engineering,  January  5, 1872. 
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allowed  to  devote  themaelTee  to  science  daring  the  Temainder  of  the  conTw,  and  are 
^iveo,  at  graduation,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  but  the  stiideut^  are  UMially 
expected  to  take  the  course  in  engineering  and  to  graduate  as  mechanical  eugineent, 
lod  stndenta  who  have  a  special  fondness  for  that  branch  are  the  class  u^oat  dt^sirtHl. 

L.e«t ares  on  scientific  snbjects  are  delivered  during  the  winter  and  spring  in  the 
p?cat  hall  of  the  Institute. 

THE    PARDEE    SCIENTIFIC    DEPAimfENT    OF      LAFAYETTE     COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Officers  of  inwtmcHon, — Rev.  William  C.  Cattell,  D.  D.,  President  and  Pn>foa8«>r  of 
d«?utal  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Traill  Green,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Adamson  Professor  of  Gvnt^- 
nl  and  Applied  Chemistry ;  James  Henry  Coffin,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy;  Rev.  John  Leaman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Human  Physiology  and 
Lnatomy  ;  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  of  Biblical  Mid  Physi- 
lal  Geography ;  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  ZiH)logy ;  Au- 
riistns  A.  Bloombergh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages ;  H>?nry  Francis  Wnlling, 
^,  K.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering ;  Fre<lerick  Prime,  jr..  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Metallnrgy  and  Mineralogy ;  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  A.  M.,  I*rt)fcs8*>r  of  Rhet- 
»ric.  Elocution,  and  of  Physical  Culture ;  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  Loctui'er  on 
iliiiiug  Geology;  Selden  Jennings  Coffin,  A.  M.,  A(ljunct  Professor  of  MnthomatioH; 
Fames  W.  Moore,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ac^unct  Professor  of  Afechanics  and  Exi)erimontal  Phi- 
osophy ;  Edwur.1  S.  Mo£fat,  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Mining :  Jus- 
;iiH  M.  Silliman,  M.  E.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Graphics ;  Theo- 
loro  F.  Tillinghast^  C. E.,  A(\junct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  CbarloH  Molntire, 
K.  M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry ;  John  B.  Grier,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  McMlern  Languages ; 
f oseph  Johnston  Hardy,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics ;  Alexander  Hamilton  Shern^rd, 
3.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

This  list  does  not  include  those  meml)ers  of  the  college  faculty  of  instruction  who  are 
sxclusivfrly  occupied  with  the  classical  and  literary  courses. 

History  and  plan. — This  department  was  added  to  the  classical  course  of  the  college, 
IS66,  to  carry  into  effect  the  conditions  of  a  donation  from  Mr.  A.  Panlee,  of  Hazleton, 
P»*iinsylvania.  In  July,  1867,  in  resjmnse  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  department,  the 
original  donation  was  increased  to  $*200,00(>,  on  condition  that  other  friends  of  the  col- 
le<;e  should  add  the  same  sum  to  its  general  endowment.    The  donaticms  for  that  pur- 

Cotie  (completing  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  latelv  added  to  the  college  funds) 
aviug  been  completed  in  1868,  Mr.  Pardee  made  an  additional  donation  of  $'i()jl),OUO  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  designed  for  the  departments  of  engineering,  metallurgy,  and 
chemistry.  This  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  be  finished  in  Ih7:). 
Meanwhile  the  technical  studies  of  the  department  are  carried  on  in  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  college,  the  laboratories  of  Jenks  Hall  and  West  College  offering  special 
facilities  for  applied  chemistry  and  the  metallurgical  processes. 

The  situation  of  Lafayette  College  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining  region  of 
the  Middle  States  offers  peculiar  a^lvantages  for  combining  theoretical  studies  with 
actual  practice.  Every  process  used  in  the  mining  and  working  of  the  various  on»M  of 
inin,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  the  thousand  forms  in  which  it  is  nm*d,  is 
going  on  almost  within  sight.  Near  by  are  the  coal  mines  which  supply  the  markt^ts 
of  I^hiladelphia  and  New  York.  Mineral  wealth  abounds  on  all  sides.  The  expert  is 
continually  called  on  to  examine  new  tracts  of  land,  t-o  analyze  new  ores,  and  to  devise 
now  ways 'of  working  and  handling  them.  Here  every  resource  of  engineering  is  dis- 
played in  the  works  connected  with  the  preparation  and  transi)ort  of  lumbt^r,  and  the 
carrying  of  railroads  and  canals  through  the  mountains  and  over  the  rivers.  Tlioso 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  working  engineers  in  any  of  thiwe  denarttnents, 
come  fn)m  all  parts  of  the  countnr  to  observe  and  study  these  works,  ana  it  is  most 
desirable  that  adequate  means  snould  be  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  scientKlc 
studies  in  the  midst  of  them. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  classical  and  the  general  scientific  conrs<;s,  which  are 
designed  to  lay  a  substantial  basis  of  knowledge  and  scholarlv  culture,  courM(*s  of  four 
years  each  have  been  arranged  for  studies  essentially  practical  and  technical,  viz: 

I.  Engineering f  civil  ani  mechanical. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  professional  prep- 
aration for  the  location,  construction,  and  sn|)enntendenc^?  of  railways,  canals,  and 
other  public  works;  chemical  works  and  pneumatic  works;  the  design  and  (Mnistruc- 
tion  of  bridges ;  the  trigouometrical  aiM  toiiographical  survey  of  States,  amutUtHf  d^c, 
the  survey  of  rivers,  lakes,  harl^irs,  &c.,  and  the  din'Ction  of  th«'ir  improveni«'nt ;  the 
design,  constmction,  and  unti  of  steam-engines  and  other  motors,  and  of  nja4;hines  in 
general ;  and  the  construction  <|f  geometrical,  topographical,  and  machine  drawings, 

II.  Mining  engineering  and  mctaUurgg, — This  courh«  olii;rs  the  means  of  91H'a:'v^\  prepa- 
ration for  exploring  nndevelofied  mineral  resonrces,  and  for  taking  charge  of  mining  or 
metallnrgical  works.  It  includes  instruction  in  engineering  as  connected  with  tlie  sur- 
vey, expu»itatioUy  and  constmction  of  mines,  with  the  eoustroctiou  and  adjustmeut  of 
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famacc8  and  machines,  and  with  machine  drawings ;  also,  instniction  in  chemistry  ud 
assay  iuf]^,  as  applied  to  the  matiipulatiou  of  minerals, 

III.  Chcmlstrif. — ^Tliis  course  inclntles  t«xt-book  stady,  lectures,  and  laboratory  pn^ 
tice,  every  facility  for  which  is  found  in  the  laboratories  of  Jeiiks  Chemical  HalL  Par- 
ticular att^siifion  is  given  to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  medicine,  metalloigy,  ami 
the  manufacturing  processes.  Provision  is  made  for  students  who  may  wish  to  make 
original  rcscnrchcH,  or  to  fit  themselves  t-o  take  charge  of  mines  or  mann factories,  or  to 
ex])lon>  and  work  up  the  m|ueral  n^sources  of  our  own  and  other  conntries. 

Kcsideiit  graduates,  and  others  having  suitable  preparation,  may  pnrsue  the  spedal 
studies  of  these  departments  in  a  post-graduate  course,  under  the  direction  and  iD8tn^ 
tion  of  the  professors,  and  have  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  apparatus,  collections,  Ubra- 
ries,  &c.,  while  prosecuting  researches  in  any  department. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  in  the  full  course  of  four  years,  and  hare 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  same,  receive  the  degree  usually  given  to 
graduates  in  these  departments.  Those  who  have  goue  over  a  part  of  theooiine,or 
who  have  pursued  special  studies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty,  receive  a  oeitifieaSe 
to  that  effect. 

This  department  is  still  young,  (though  Lafayette  is  one  of  the  old,  est-abliahed  Amer- 
ican colleges,)  but  it^  fiue  cndowmeut,  judicious  plan,  and  excelleut  location,  will 
rapidly  give  it  a  high  position  among  the  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Officers  of  itiHtruction, — Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature;  Hiero  B.  Herr,  est].,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy: 


Major  Lorenzo  Lorain,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics ;  Charles  McMiUan, 
C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering ;  William  H.  Chaudler,  ProfeflHir 


ill  Latin  and  Greek ;  Frank  Laurent  Clero,  C.  E.,  lustnictor  in  Mathematics :  Sw  Riugrr, 
esq.,  Instructor  in  French  and  German ;  Si)encer  V.  Rice,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Graphict 
and  Field-work. 

History. — During  the  year  1865  the  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of  Manch  Chuuk,  annooneed, 
unsolicited,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Right  Reverend  William  B.  Stevens,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  his  intention  to  a|>propriate  the  sum  of  $500,000,  and  an  eligible  spot  in  Sooth 
Betlileheni,  containing  fiiry-six  acres,  (since  enlarged  by  the  donaticm  of  st^vcn  acnwl»y 
Charles  Bro(Uioad,esq.,)  for  the  puriwse  of  founding  an  educational  institution  inlbe 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  University. 
The  bi.sliop  was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  piiipoHo  of  tlie  fonnder  in  making  this  munilicent  endowment  was  to  provide 
the  iueau«  for  imparting  to  young  men  of  the  valh\v,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  cuuutrj", 
a  ooiu])lete  profi'ssioiial  education,  which  should  not  only  supply  their  general  wautV. 
but  also  tit  them  to  take  an  immediate  and  active  part  in  the  practical  and  profes^ioiul 
duties  of  the  time.  The  system  determined  npon  proposes  to  discard  only  what  has 
been  proved  to  be  useless  in  the  former  systems,  and  U)  intriKluce  those  important 
branches  which  have  Ihjcu  heretofore  mort"*  or  less  neglected  in  what  pnr])orts  to  be  a 
liberal  education,  and  especially  those  industrial  pui-suits  which  tend  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country — pursuits,  the  paramount  claims  and  inter-relations  of  vrhick 
natural  science  is  daily  displaying,  such  as  engineering,  civil,  mechanical,  and  miniag; 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  architecture  and  construction. 

Connive  of  study  are  devote<l  by  all  regular  students  to  the  study  of  those  elcineiitary 
branches  in  which  every  young  man  should  bo  instrncted,  for  whatever  profession  or 
business  in  life  he  may  bo  intended,  viz,  mathematics,  languages,  elementary  physics, 
chemistrj',  drawing,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  declamation,  and  composition. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  having  acquired  this  necessary  knowledge,  the  studeot, 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and  aided  by  his  ]r>arents  and  professors,  will  be 
ready  to  select  some  special  professional  course,  to  which  all  his  studies  and  efforts 
will  be  din'cted.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  there  are  several  technical  schools,  which 
branch  otf  from  the  end  of  the  common  course.  In  each,  the  term  of  study  is  two  ad- 
ditional years,  and  the  student,  at  his  graduation  in  any  one  of  them,  receives  a  special 
degree.  By  this  means  a  young  man  is  n^lievcd  from  the  overpowering  and  connuin^ 
study  of  those  branches  for  which  he  has  no  taste,  and  pursues  with  cheerfulness  thf 
special  course  which  he  has  selected,  and  for  wliicli  ho  is  suited  by  inclination  aud  in- 
telligence. The  students  in  the  first  two  cla.sses  are  called  i^r»f  and  Second  Clasmtn.' 
Those  in  the  s<:hools  arc  called  Junior  and  Senior  Schoolmen, 

The  schools  at  present  provided  for  are :  1.  General  literature;  2.  Civil  engineering; 
3.  Mechanical  engineering;  4.  Mining  and  metallurgy;  5.  Analytical  chemistry. 

In  the  studies  of  the  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy  are  included  mineralogy  m^ 
geology;  metallurgy,  with  the  modes  of  extracting  all  metals  from  ores;  the  melhodi 
of  mining  for  various  ores,  with  special  instructions  as  to  iron,  coal,  zinc,  lead,  copper, 
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;old,  and  silver.  The  aim  will  be  to  fit  the  stadent  for  immediate  service  in  the  rapidly 
evolopiDS  mines  of  these  metals  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The  students  in  this 
ehool  will  be  taken  to  the  mines  for  ocular  instruction.  The  graduate  in  this  school 
rill  receive  the  degree  of  E.  M.,  (engineer  of  mines.) 

The  course,  after  the  first  two  years,  is  as  follows:  For  Junior  Schoolmen.  Mathemat- 
w. — Differential  and  integral  calculus;  Mechanics. — Mathematical  theory  of  motion, 
cience  of  motion  in  general,  statics,  dynamics  and  equilibrium  of  bodies,  inertia,  statics 
f  fluids ;  Moral  Philosophy. — Whe well ;  Physics. — Optics  and  acoustics ;  Chemistry. — 
Vork  in  laboratory,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis;  Mining.— Modes  of  occur- 
ence of  the  useful  minerals,  rules  for  research  of  mineral  deposits,  and  examination  of 
aining  properties,  boring  artesian  and  oil  wells,  miners'  tools,  blasting,  drilling,  and 
oal-cntting  machines,  tunneling  and  sinking  shafts,  timbering  and  walling  of  tunnels 
nd  shafts,  tubing  of  shafts,  construction  of  dams,  &c.,  methods  of  exploitation,  open- 
ir  mining,  hydraulic  mining,  ore-mining  in  veins,  beds,  and  irregular  deposits,  coal- 
oining,  salt-mining,  examples  from  different  mining  districts,  underground  transpor- 
ation,  hoisting,  (engines,  ropes,  cages,  cars,  8afety-cat<!hes,  man-engines,  &c.,)  visits 
o  neighboring  coal,  iron,  and  zinc  mines;  Geodesy. — Use  and  adjustment  of  field-in- 
trnments,  leveling,  triangulatictn,  topographical  surveying,  leveling  with  the  baromc- 
er,  mine  surveying;  General  metallurgy. — Classification  of  metallurgical  processes, 
uroaces,  classification  and  modes  of  construction,  natural  and  artificial  refractory 
»nilding-materials,  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  crucibles,  retorts,  &c.j  nature  of  combus- 
ion,  and  conditions  favorable  to  it,  draught,  natural  and  artificial,  chimneys,  fans,  blow- 
Dg-engines,  jScCy  smoke-consuming  processes,  gas  furnaces,  Siemens'  regenerating-fur- 
lace,  calorific  power  of  fuels,  methods  of  computing  quantity  and  intensitjr  of  heat,  coal. 
Ignite,  peat,  wood,  manufacture  of  charcoal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel,  drying  peat  and 
rood;  Metallurgy  of  iron. — Physical  and  pyrochemical  qualities  of  iron,  description  of 
rou-orcs,  preparation  of  ores  for  blast-furnaces,  methods  of  working,  influence  of  tem- 
»erature  -and  pressure  of  blast,  form  of  furpace,  &c.,  chemical  reactions  in  the  blast-fur- 
lace,  gases,  slags,  &c.,  hot-blast  stoves,  hoists,  chargiug-apparatus,  &c.,  casting  in  iron, 
^reparation  of  molds,  remelting  in  cupola  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  manufacture  of 
rrooght  iron  from  pig-iron,  forges,  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces,  hammers,  roUiug- 
lills,  &c.,  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  bloomories,  &;c.,  manufac- 
ure  of  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  manufacture  of  steel  from  cast  iron  in  forges  and 
»nddling-fnmaces,  cementation,  casting  steel,  Bessemer's  process,  &c.;  Mineralogy. — 
Crystallography,  exercises  in  drawing  crystals  and  determining  crystalline  forms  in 
lodels  andminerals,  descrijiti ve  minoralop^',  exercises  in  determining  minerals,  practical 
nstruction  in  the  use  of  the  l)low-pipc,  access  to  the  mineralogical  cabinet;  French  and 
icrman. — Throughout  the  year;  Drawing.— Problems  in  descriptive  geometry,  crys- 
als,  plans  and  sections  of  miue^  and  mining-machinery,  furnaces,  apparatus,  and 
aachinery  of  smelting-works,  plans  of  trigonometrical  surveys,  contour  maps,  geologi- 
al  chaits.  The  students  in  this'department  will  be  required  to  execute  plans  or  pro- 
dcts  for  the  establishment  and  working  of  mines  and  smelting-works,  under  given  con- 
itinns,  with  drawings  and  written  memoirs. 

Far  senior  sdioolmen.  Applied  Mechanics. — Elasticity  and  strength  of  materials,  in- 
Inding  forms  of  uniform  strength,  stability  of  structures,  theorj"^  of  the  arch,  olonien- 
ary  machines,  practical  hydraulics,  theory  of  trussed  frames,  general  theory  of 
iachines;  Christian  Evidences. — Lectures;  French  and  German. — Throughout  the 
ear;  Drawing. — Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  mines,  furnaces,  machinery,  &c., as 
Q  the  junior  year;  Astronomy. — Looniis's  Manual,  observatory;  Mining. — Pumps  and 
•limping-machinery,  nature  of  gases  found  in  mines,  natural  and  artificial  ventilation, 
umaces,  mechanical  ventilators,  distribution  of  air  in  mines,  measurement  of  venti- 
ution  and  work  done  by  ventilators,  lights,  safety-lamps,  precautionary  measures, 
leans  of  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires,  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  stamps, 
iills,  screens,  jiggiug-machines,  percussion-tables,  &c.,  washing  and  dressing  of  coal, 
oal-breakers,  &c. ;  Metallurgy. — Metallurgy  of  zinc,  pyrochemical  jiroperties  of  zinc, 
res  of  zinc,  English,  Belgian,  and  Silesian  processes  of  extraction,  manufacture  of 
xide,  properties  and  ores  of  tin,  preparation  of  ores,  German  and  Cornish  methods  of 
xtraetion,  properties  and  ores  of  coj)per,  reduction  of  oxidized  ores,  Swedish,  English, 
nd  mixed  methods  of  treatment  of  sulphurous  ores,  methods  of  extraction  from  poor 
res  by  the  wet  way,  properties  and  ores  of  leud,  American,  Carinthian,  English,  and 
(elgian  processes  of  extracting  lead  "  by  reaction,"  processes  of  reduction  of  roasted  ores 
n  the  bfast-furnaces,  processes  by  precipitation,  mixed  processes,  extraction  of  silver 
rom  lead,  Pattinson's  and  I*arkes's  process,  German  and  English  cupellation,  properties 
nd  ores  of  silver,  American  and  European  amalgamation,  amalgamating-pans,  smelt- 
3g  with  lead,  methods  of  extraction  by  wet  way,  properties  and  ores  of  gold,  washing, 
malgamation,  smelting  with  lead,  extraction  by  the  wet  way,  separation  from  silver, 
lotallargy  of  platinum,  alum'innm,  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  nickel,  and 
obalt ;  Chemistry.— Quantitative  analysis,  volumetric  analysis  of  ores,  dry  assaying ; 
rcology. — (Dana's  Manual,)  physical  geography,  lithology  with  |[)ractical  exercises, 
tratigraphical  and  dynamic  geology ;  Plans  for  the  establishment  ot  mining  and  smelt* 
:)g  works,  as  in  the  junior  year. 
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Fees  and  expenses. — Through  tho  generosity  of  tho  fonnder,  and  by  a  resolntion  of 
the  trustees,  passed  in  July,  1871,  tuition  was  declared  to  be  free  in  all  branches  and 
classes.    The  following  are  the  expenses  approximately  stated : 

Board,  (40  weeks,  at  about  $5) ^200 

Books « 

Washing 25 

Total....... 245 

Books,  materials,  paper,  pencils,  chemical  materials  used  in  the  analytical  laboraton*. 
and  instruments,  are  furnished  by  the  student. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING  AND  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  OF  HARVARD  UNIVEKSITY, 

CA^IBRIDGE,  ^USSACHUSETTS. 

Officers  of  instruction. — Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  president;  Josiah  D.  Wbitney^LLD^ 
dean,  and  professor  of  geology  ;  Asa  Gray,  LL.D.,  professor  of  natural  history ;  Henry 
L.  Eustis,  A.  M.,  professor  of  engineering ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  JD.,  professor  of  physics: 
Joseph  Wiulock,  A.  iM.,  professor  of  astronomy ;  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
chemistry ;  Charles  F.  Hoilmann,  professor  of  topoCTaphical  engineering ;  Raphael 
Pumpelly,  professor  of  mining;  William  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  miniog; 
Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  S.  B.,  professor  of  pala>outology.  \ 

There  are  five  student-s  at  present. 

This  school  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  students  in  practical  geology,  the  art 
of  mining,  and  kindred  branches.  The  full  course  occupies  four  years,  and  on  thoee 
who  pass  through  it,  and  sustain  the  necessary  examinations,  the  degree  of  mining 
engineer  will  he  conferred. 

The  full  course,  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  inining  engineer,  occupies 
four  years,  tho  first  three  of  which  are  identical,  as  regards  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  the  order  thereof,  with  the  first  three  years  of  the  engineering  course  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  The  subjects  of  instruction  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  course 
are  an  follows :  economical  geology  and  the  phenomena  of  veins ;  mining-machinery  aind 
the  exploitation  of  mines ;  general  and  practical  metallurgy ;  assaying ;  working  up, 
plotting,  and  writing  out  notes  of  summer  excursions. 

From  time  to  time  opportunities  will  be  ofl*ered  to  the  students,  by  excursions  with 
the  professors,  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  astronomical  and  geodetic 
work,  as  also  with  the  method  of  making  geological  surveys,  and  with  mining  aud 
metallurgical  ()i)crati()ns. 

Tho  tt'iniM  of  ailiiiission  on  oxaniination  are  the  same  aa  those  of  the  engineering 
couiHO  in  tho  Lawreuoo  Scientific  School. 

(iradiiates  of  colleges  will  bo  admitted  without  i)rovions  examination,  and  those  wL-* 
have  taken  the  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  of  the  elective  courses  in  Ilarvanl 
C«»llege,  or  their  equivalents  in  other  institutions,  should  be  able  to  enter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  vt*ar. 

Persons  i)rop(uly  (jualilied,  and  able  to  pass  the  necessary  examination,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  part  of  the  course,  at  the  beginning  of  any  half  year,  but  no  later  tbau 
tht^  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  year. 

Any  person,  however,  who  is  not  desirous  of  being  considered  as  a  candidate*  for  a 
degree,  may  attend  any  special  biaucli  taught  in  the  school,  ov  any  course  of  lectur*-. 
at  his  own  i)leasun\  on  i)aying  such  proportion  of  the  fees  for  instruction  as  may  bo 
fixed  %'  the  protessor  to  whos«i  de])artment  he  desires  to  be  attached. 

The  tuii ion-fee  f»»r  tho  academic  year  is  ^loO;  for  half  or  any  sn^aller  fraction  of  a 
year,  >;7r);  for  any  fraction  of  a  year  greater  than  one-half,  the  lee  of  the  wlude  year  i** 
chaig«'d.  Tlie  other  expenses  of  a  stu(h'nt  for  an  academic  year  may  be  estimated  a-i 
folh»ws:  Kooni,  from  ?ji;)0  to  .*i?U)0  ;  board  for  thirty-eight  weeks,  from  .$1;V2  to.S-'>'M: 
books,  from  5=20  to  i^'^o]  fuel  and  lights,  from  .sir>  to  ."^:^  ;  washing,  from  ^19  to  >.;!•; 
total,  from  ^2'M>  to  s:>02. 

RKNSSKLAEK  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  TROY,*  NEW  Y'ORK. 

OfinvH  of  iuatructkni. — TTon.  James  Forsyth,  i)resident ;  Charles  Drowne,  C  E.,  A.M., 
director,  and  professor  of  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics;  James  Hall,  EL.D., 

*  1  have  included  this  institution  in  the  present  chapter,  partly  on  account  of  its.Tit* 
and  past  n^putation  as  a  school  for  civil  engineers,  and  partly  because  I  tind  in  its  Icist 
catalogue  the  names  of  seven  students  "in  mining  engineering,"  and  the  statement  tb::i 
•  metallurgy  and  an  increased  amount  of  geology  are  to  be,  hereafter,  parts  of  the  nirii- 
lar  civil-engineering  course.  But  thei)resent  list  of  instructors  shows  no  adocinate  prep- 
aration for  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  pledge.  Mining  and  metallurgy  cannoL  bo  pn>p- 
erly  taught  by  throwing  the  work  upon  professors  in  other  department^**,  already  over- 
burdened with  their  own  specialties ;  and  tho  Rensselaer  Institute,  by  discoufinuin; 
its  only  professorship  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  has  practically  (I  trust  only  teiui><- 
rarily)  retired  from  the  ranks  of  tho  schools  of  those  professions.  The  fact  "is  to  b« 
luncii  regretted. 
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New  York  State  paIseontolop;i8t,  professor  of  theoretical,  practical,  and  mining  goology; 
Dascom  Greene,  C.  E.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  S.  Edward  Warren, 
C  E.,  Professor  of  descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy ;  Henry  B.  Nason,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science;  Charles  McMillan,  C.  E.,  professor  of 
Gteodesy,  road  engineering,  and  topographical  drawing ;  R.  Halsted  Ward,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
professor  of  botany ;  J.  H.  C.  Lajoie  De  Marcelean,  A.  B.,  professor  of  French  ;  Alex- 
ander G.  Johnson,  instructor  in  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  Arthur  W.  Bower, 
C.  E.,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  mechanics ;  Eilward  Nichols,  B.  S.,  assistant  in 
aualytical  choHiistry. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  scientific  depavtniout  of  this  iustitution  it  is  intended  to  provitlo  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  traiuiug  in  mining  and  metallur<<y.  As  the  courses  are  not 
yet  organized,  the  ])rofessoi-s  not  ai)poiuted,  and  the  handsome  building  not  completed, 
little  can  bo  said  of  the  details  of  this  plan.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  plans 
of  the  new  building  of  the  ctdlegiato  and  scientific  departments,  by  T.  W.  Richards, 
architect : 

The  building  has  a  front  on  Locust  street  (between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth 
streets)  of  254  feet,  by  lOiJ  feet  4  inches  in  depth,  exclusive  of  towers,  bay  windows, 
buttresses,  &c.,  with  an  additiinial  projection  of  the  center  21  feet  10  mchesbeyoud  the 
wings. 

The  cellar  is  arranged  for  the  storage  of  coal,  and  an  apartment  in  connection,  out- 
side of  the  building,  is  provided  for  the  boilers  of  the  steam-heating  apptiratus. 

The  basement  on  the  sides  and  rear  is  entirely  above  ground,  15  leet  high.  There  is 
an  entrance  in  the  rear  for  students  to  the  assembly-room,  44  feet  by  50  feet,  and  en- 
trances on  the  east  and  west  ends  to  a  wide  corridor,  whioh  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  in  all  the  stories.  The  eastern  wing  contains :  Laboratory,  30  by  45 
feet,  apparatus  and  store-room,  24  by  29  feet,  metallurgical  laboratory,  30  by  50  feet,  a 
fire-proof  far uuce-room,  24  by  34  feet,  balance-room,  14  by  17  feet,  as  well  as  smaller 
rooms  for  silver  and  gold  assaying.  The  western  wing  contains  :  Laboratory,  30  by 
45  feet,  and  apparatus  and  diagram  room,  24  by  29  feet,  fbr  the  chemical-lecture  room 
on  first  floor,  one  laboratory,  30  by  50  feet,  and  one,  2^1  by  34  feet,  for  the  physical  de- 
partment. Apartments  for  janitor  and  assistants  are  arranged  on  this  floor,  and  for 
machinery,  storage,  dumb-waiters,  water-closets,  &c. 

The  first  or  principal  floor  is  16  feet  high.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  entrance  is 
the  faculty-room  of  the  scientilip  departmetit,  13  by  22  feet,  professors'  laboratory,  19 
by  45  feet,  preparing  laboratory,  21  by  24  feet,  qualitative  laboratory,  30  by  45  feet, 
finantitative  laboratory,  30  by  50  feet,  laboratory  for  organic  analysis,  24  by  34  feet,  two 
balance-rooms  and  two  assistants'  rooms.  On  the  western  side  is  the  reception  and 
secretary's  room,  13  by  22  feet,  trustees'  and  facnlty  room,  19  by  37  f»»et,  provost's  reci- 
tation-room, 24  by  33  jfoet,  and  private  room,  14  by  18  feet,  chemical-lecture  room,  30 
by  45  feet,  physical-lecture  nxrni,  30  by  50  feet,  and  apparatus-room,  24  by  34  foet.  The 
library  ni  center  of  rear,  44  by  r>0  feet,  is  entered  from  a  hall  34  by  40  feet.  This  part 
of  the  building  is  lire-proof. 

The  second  floor  is  15  feet  C  inches  high.  The  c|iapel,  50  by  80  feet,  occupies  the  front 
of  center  building,  and  is  28  feet  high.  The  eastern  side  contains  lecture-rooms  for 
civil  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  mineralogy,  and  a  large  museum  for  these 
departments. 

The  western  side  and  center  of  rear  is  divided  into  six  large  recitation-rooms,  with 
adjoining  private  rooms. 

The  third  floor  is  14  feet  high,  and  contains  three  large  recitation-rooms,  lecture  and 
model  rooms  for  mechanical  engineering,  three  large  rooms  for  the  study  and  practice 
'of  drawing  in  the  departments  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  architecture,  &c. 
A  large  examination-hall  is  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel. 

The  fourth  floor,  over  the  chapel,  has  two  society-rooms  for  students,  each  with  an 
adjoining  librarj'. 

The  design  is  in  the  collegiate  gothic  style ;  the  material  to  be  used  is  Lieperville 
stone,  for  the  basement,  with  base. course  of  Hummelstown  browustone.  The  walls 
above  are  to  be  serpentine  marble,  with  cornices,  gables,  arches,  &c.,  of  Ohio  stone.  The 
entrance-porch  is  to  be  of  Franklin  stone,  with  arch  supported  on  polished  red-granite 
columns,  with  enriched  capitals  of  Ohio  stone.  The  windows  of  chapel  and  gables  are 
decorated  with  geometrical  tracery. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  sciences  more  immediately  connected  with  mining  and 
metallurgy  is  one-half  of  the  building.  The  chemical  departments  were  planned  by 
the  late  Prof.  Wetherell,  of  Bethlehem. 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY   ROLLA,  MISSOURI. 

The  legislative  act  *' to  locate  and  dispose  of  the  congressional  land-grant  of  July  2, 
IQG2,  to  endow,  support,  and  maintain  a  school  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
und  a  school  of  mines  aud  metallurgy,  and  to  promote  the  liberal  education  of  the  Indus- 
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trial  chisses  in  the  several  pursnite  and  professions  of  life,"  provided  that  three-lbiirtlB 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  ol  the  3;)0,000  acres  of  laud  granted  to  Misjonri 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  the  remaininf 
one-fourth  for  the  support  of  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy.  It  also  provided  thst 
the  latter  should  be  located  in  the  mineral  district  of  Southeast  Missouri,  and  that 
the  county  therein,  having  mines,  which  might  offer  the  highest  bid  of  money  and 
land  for  building  and  other  purposes,  should  secure  the  location,  provided  it  shonld 
offer  not  less  than  $20,000  in  cash,  and  20  acres  of  land  for  a  building-site,  in  addition 
to  suitable  lots  of  mineral  lauds  *4br  practical  and  experimental  mining."  The  same 
act  empowered  the  county  courts  of  such  county  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  the  money  and 
purchase  the  lands,  providing  that  said  bonds  should  not  ran  longer  than  twenty 
years,  and  should  bear  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  interest  annuaUy,  payable  half 
yeai-ly. 

Phelps  County  and  its  county-seat,  Rolla,  having  offered  $75,000  in  twenty-year  10 
per  cent,  bonds,  tog;ether  witl/ 7,879  acres  of  land,  including  a  building-«ite  of  130  acra, 
the  locating  committee  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  State  University  reported  in 
favor  of  locating  the  school  at  that  point.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
curators,  in  June,  1871,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  achoolof 
mines  and  metallurgy  was  then  definitely  located  at  Bella. 

The  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared,  and  the  contract  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  130  feet  by  65  feet,  three  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  excluuTe 
of  the  completion  of  the  third  story.  The  first  floor  contains  three  working  laboratories, 
besides  balance  and  apparatus  rooms,  and  private  laboratories  for  professors  and  assist- 
ants. The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  lar^e  lecture-room,  library,  and  recitation- 
rooms,  while  the  third  floor,  when  completed,  is  designed  to  contain  additional  claa»* 
rooms,  the  collections  and  pabinets,  and  a  large  well-lighted  room  for  drawing  pur- 
poses. In  the  mean  time  the  school  occupies  ample  and  comfortable  quarters  in  a  new 
public-school  building,  recently  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  In  this  have  been 
htted  up  a  laboratory,  (24  by  55  feet,)  lecture-room,  cabinet  and  apparatus  and  recita- 
tion rooms. 

The  school  was  formally  opened  on  November  23, 1871,  the  first  session  having  began 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  The  regular  course  is  designed  to  extend  throogh  t^ee 
years,  though  a  preparatory  year's  course  is  provided  for  students  not  sumcientlj 
advanced  for  admission  to  the  school  proper.  The  collegiate  year  begins  in  September, 
and  ends  in  Juno  following,  and  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  with  no  intermediate 
vacation.  The  first  semester  of  each  collegiate  year  ends  early  in  February.  Technical 
excursions  and  field-practice  are  designed  to  fill  up  most  of  the  vacation.  The  la- 
boratory is  accessible  to  students  of  the  regular  or  special  departments  at  all  working 
hours  of  the  day,  not  otherwise  employed,  and  at  least  fifteen  recitations,  or  their 
equivalents,  exclusive  of  laboratory  ayd  drawing-room  work  and  military  «lrill  are 
exacted  for  eaeh  week  from  each  student.     French  and  German  are  optional  studies. 

In  the  preparatory  year  are  taught  arithmetic,  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  rhetoric,  and  English  composition,  physit-al 
geo;^rapliy,  (two  lectures  weekly,)  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  (l\v 
recitation  from  text-books  and  illustrative  experiments.) 

The  first  year  proper  :  Algebra,  from  quadratic  equations;  geometry  and  triironome- 
tiy,  mineralogy,  (descriptive,)  laboratory  work,  blow-i)ipe  analysis,  and  determinative 
mineralogy;  drawing. 

Second  and  third  years  :  Pure  and  applied  mathematics,  organic  chemistry  and  part^ 
of  chemical  technology,  geology  and  mining,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  physics, 
drawing,  (IVee-hand  and  mechanical;)  laboratory  work,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analv^sis. 

111  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  congressional  act,  a  military  bias  is  given 
to  the  organization  of  the  school.     Special  students  are  admitted. 

Tuition  :  Forty  dollars  per  year;  chemical  apparatus  furnished  at  cost  prices  by  the 
school,  and  the  value  of  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  returned  is  refunded. 

Total  number  of  students,  31. 

In  preparatory  classes  20 — average  ago,  18.2  years  ;  in  first  year,  regular,  3 — average 
age,  20  years;  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  3. 

The  faculty  is  not  yet  organized,  but  will  be,  partially,  during  the  coming  summer. 
Instruction  to  the  first-year  students  is  at  present  given  by^  the  director  of  the  school 
Professor  C.  P.  Williams,  assisted  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Allen,  instructor  in  mathematics,  and 
All".  William  Cooch,  as  laboratory  assistant. 

POLYTECHNIC   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  W^ASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY.  SAINT 

LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

Officers  of  instruction. — W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  chancellor;    Abram  Litton,  M.  D.,  Eliot 

proiessor  of  chemistry ; ,  Wayman  Crow  professor  of  physics ;  George 

B.  St^^ne,  A.  M.,  professor  of  rhetoric ;  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  A.  M.,  Thayer  profe8S(»r 
of  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics,  and  dean  of  the  department;  Marshall  S.  Snow, 
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A.  M.,  professor  of  belles-lettres ;  Leopold  Noa,  professor  of  ancieot  and  modem  Ian- 
linages;  Henry  Pomtroy,  A.  M.,  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  William 
Kimbeck,  U.  S.  C.  S.,  professor  of  practical  astronomy;  William  B.  Potter,  A«  M.,  E.M., 
Allen  profesHor  of  mining  and-  metallnrgy ;  F.  William  Raeder,  S.  B.,  professor  of 
arcbitectnrej  Dcnbam  Arnold,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  physics ;  Charles  A.  Smith, 
C.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering;  Frederick  M.  Crnndeu, 
A.  B.,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  elocution ;  J.  W  Pattisou,  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sumniarif  of  students.— ^enioTSf  3;  jnniors,  6;  sophomores,  10;  freshmen,  13;  students 
not  candidates  for  degree,  4 ;  total,  36. 

Courses  of  study. — These  are  five  in  number,  viz:  I.  Civil  engineering ;  II.  Mechan- 
ical engineering ;  III.  Chemistry ;  IV.  Mining  and  metallurgy ;  V.  Building  and 
architecture. 

The  studies  are  the  same  for  all  the  courses  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  but  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  they  diverge  more  or  less,  thon<^h  certain 
branches  still  remain  common.  Students  not  proposing  to  become  professionals  are 
not  required  to  adhere  strictly  to  either  course,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
may  select  such  studies  as  will  constitute  a  general  course,  the  completion  of  which 
will  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Special  students  will  be 
received  in  any  of  the  courses,  if  it  is  made  clear  that  such  arrangements  arc  the  best 
for  the  students,  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  department. 

The  course  in  mining  and  metallurgy. — ^This  was  established  during  the  past  year  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Potter.  It  .is  evident  that  Saint  Louis  possesses  great 
advantages  for  instruction  in  these  branches,  being  a  large  and  growing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  center,  within  easy  access  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  operations. 

The  studies  during  the  first  two  years  are  somewhat  general  in  character,  prepara- 
tory to  the  special  work  of  the  course  on  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  which  the  remain- 
ing two  years  are  devoted.  The  full  details  are  omitted  here,  as  they  closely  resemble 
the  schedules  of  other  institutions  already  quoted.  The  plan  of  instruction  includes 
lectures  and  recitations  on  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  course ;  practical 
work  in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  metallurgical  laboratories;  field-work  in  geolog\% 
&c. :  projects^  estimates,  and  plans  for  the  establishment  of  mines  and  metallurgical 
works;  examination  of  and  reports  on  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

Collections  have  already  been  made  and  are  constantly  being  added  to,  embracing 
models  of  crystals  and  specimens  illustrating  the  various  minerals  and  rocks  and  their 
association;  ores,  coals,  petroleum,  fire-clays,  building-materials,  &c.,  from  imany 
parts  of  this  country  and  Europe;  characteristic  fossils  of  the  different  geological 
ages;  metallurgical  products  illustrating  the  various  operations  in  the  treatment  of 
ores  by  the  wet  and  dry  methods.  Models  of  furnaces  and  mine  constructions  will  in 
time  be  added,  together  with  sets  of  mining-tools  and  instruments.  These  collections 
are  used  to  illustrate  lectures,  &c.,  and  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  students,  so 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  character  and  modes  of  occurrence 
of  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  ores  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  field,  and  the  va- 
rions  products  in  metallurgical  operations. 

Assay-laboratories  will,  before  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  be  completely  furnished 
with  crucible,  scorification,  and  cupelling  furnaces,  and  everything  necessary  for  prac- 
tical work  in  the  assay  of  ores  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  iron,  tin,  &c.,  and  with  volumetric 
apparatus  for  the  assay  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  by  the  wet  methods.  The  general 
principles  as  well  as  the  special  methods  of  assaying  are  explained  in  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  ores  of  the  various  metals  exhibited  and  described.  From 
a  large  stock  of  these  ores  from  various  parts  of  the  country  the  students  are  required 
to  make  a  large  number  of  assays  themselves,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  In  the  chemicaf  laboratories  a  practical  course  is  pursued  in  connection 
with  lectures  on  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  the  students  being  required  to 
make  tests  and  full  analyses  of  coals,  limestones,  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel, 
pig-iron,  clays,  technical  products,  &c.,  that  they  may  acquire  a  practical  experience 
m  the  chemical  examination  of  the  materials  and  products  liable  to  be  met  with  in 
practice. 

Every  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  through  the  term  for  visiting  and  exam- 
ining the  various  mines,  smelting  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity. 
Daring  the  summer  vacations  they  are  required  to  visit  some  mining  or  metallurgical 
district,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  term,  to  hand  in  a  journal  of  travels,  with 
a  report  of  the  operations  conducted  there,  illustrated  with  drawings.  Before  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines,  they  will  be  required  to  execute  plans  or  projects 
for  the  establishment  and  working  of  mines  or  smelting-works  under  given  conditions, 
with  drawings,  estimates,  and  written  memoirs.  An  endeavor  is  thus  mifule  to  com- 
bine thorough  practical  with  theoretical  instruction  in  this  course,  and  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  hereafter,  and  for  a  field  of  usefulness 
in  the  country  at  large.  ^ 

The  chemical  building  above  mentioned  contains  three  work-rooms,  besides  a  lecture- 
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room,  the  professors'  room,  and  two  rooms  for  storage  and  apparatus.  Besides,  two 
large  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  new  wing  will  soon  be  fitted  up  for  assaying  aod 
industrial  chemistry.  Until  the  present  accommodations  are  crowded,  the  laree  room, 
43  by  41  feet,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  large  building,  will  be  appropriated  to  the  State 
geological  cabinet.  Students  who  propose  to  become  professional  chemists  will  spend 
almost  their  entire  time  during  their  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  laboratories.  This 
institution  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Missouri  State  geological  survey. 
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CHAPTER      XX. 

THE  BURLEIGH  DRILL.   ' 

Since  the  preceding  pages  contain  (see  chapter  on  California)  a  toler- 
ably full  account  of  the  late  operations  of  the  diamond  drill,  it  is  bat 
fair  that  some  attention  shoald  be  given  in  this  report  to  its  principal 
competitor,  the  Burleigh,  now  the  most  prominent  representative*  of 
the  percussion  machine-drills.  In  point  of  fact  the  Burleigh  drill  has 
never  been  successfully  pushed  in  the  West.  One  of  them  is  about  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  and  another  has  been,  it  is  said, 
contracted  for  by  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  But  their  actual  use  is 
confined  at  present  to  quarrying  and  tunneling  operations  in  the  East, 
and  in  mining,  so  far  a^  I  know,  to  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

I  give,  as  the  best  statement  of  the  performances  of  the  machine,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  at  my  request  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Willis,  of  Fitchburgh,  Massachusetts,  the  treasurer  of  the  Burleigh. 
Rock-Drill  Company: 

Wo  have  not  moch  to  add  to  what  has  heretofore  been  pnbliBhed  in  regard  to  onr 
machinery,  except  to  state  that  time  has  fuUy  proved  the  value  of  the  machinery,  and 
its  economy  over  hand-work  wherever  any  considerable  amount  of  rock  is  to  be  re- 
moved. 

The  drills  have  been  introduced  into  nearlv  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  are  at  work 
in  Canada  and  South  America.  They  are  also  largely  used  in  England,  being  manu- 
factured at  Manchester.  They  are  iust  about  being  started  in  a  tunnel  in  Italy,  and 
we  are  about  shipping  three  of  our  largest  compressors  there  to  run  them,  as  they  have 
not  yet  made  many  compressors  at  Manchester,  and  are  in  immediate  want  of  them. 
The  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  are  using  them  largely,  the  Copper  Falls,  AUouez, 
and  Central  Companies  ueing  already  equipped,  and  t&  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company 
awaiting  at  present  onr  completion  of  their  order  for  eighteen  drills.  These  companies 
•expect  to  do  all  their  drilling  by  machinery. 

We  iuclose  a  reprint  of  letter  to  London  Mining  Journal  from  Lake  Superior,  giving 
comparisions  of  hand  and  machine  labor ;  also,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Steele's  article  on  Nes- 
quehoning  tunnel;  also,  letters  of  Messrs.  Shauly  &  Co.,  showing  the  value  of  the 
machinery  at  Hoosac  tunnel.  With  these  data  you  will  be  able  to  say  something 
about  the  machinery.  You  can  use  either  or  all  oi  the  cuts  now  in  your  possession  to 
illustrate  with,  if  desired.  I  would  suggest  that  the  cut  you  had  engravea  for  us  is  the 
best  representation  of  the  drill  as  at  present  constructed,  it  having  been  entirely  built 
over  since  your  former  report  was  made,  and  so  strengthened  that  no  important  part 
•of  the  machine  ever  breaks.  Of  course,  .the  ratchets  and  springs  wear  out. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  WILLIS,  Treasurer. 

HOOSAC-TUNNEL  CONTRACT, 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  Felnvary  23,  1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  2d  April,  1870,  as  published  on  page 
19  of  tJ^o  Burleigh  Bock-Drill  Company's  pamphlets,  and  which  was  written  for  our 
firm  by  my  brother.  I  can,  however,  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  in 
that  letter.  The  compressors  we  have  been  using  ('*  No.  2 '')  have  been  doing  their 
work  very  well,  "  driving  from  two  to  three  tunner-sise  machines  "  each.  As  respects 
the  difference  in  rapidity  and  cost  between  drilling  in  rock  with  these  machines  and 
by  hand,  we  could  nof  say  without  going  into  figures  what  it  may  actually  be :  but  this 
we  can  say,  that  without  the  "  Burleigh  drills''  we  would  not  undertake' such  a  work 
as  the  Hoosac  tunnel  on  almost  any  terms. 

W.  8HANLY, 

Far  F,  Shanlif  f  Co, 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Towne, 

President  Burleigh  Rock-Drill  Company,  Fitchhurgh, 

*The  Gardner  drill,  a  machine  resembling  the  Burleigh,  is  in  Isatisfaetory  use  at 
various  places  in  thu  E:i8t.  I  cannot  tenter  iuto  the  niiTiiM  of  the  coutroversy  between 
"the  proprietors  of  these  two  ninehiiK-H  as  to  the  patent-right. 
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HOOSAC-TUNXEL  COXTBACT, 

Xorth  Adam8f  Massachusetts^  February  26,  187i. 

Gextlkmkn  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  asking  some  particniare  of 
our  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Burleigh  rock-drill,  the  machines  we  have  been 
using  are  those  known  as  the  '^tunnel-drill,"  having,  in  the  terms  of  your  inqoiry, 
"  their  operating-end  made  as  axial  continuation  of  the  piston-rody."  We  have  eome 
sixty  of  these  machines  in  service,  and  they  have  given  great  satisfaction,  wolfing 
under  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  from  55  to  GO  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and  making 
npward  of  200  strokes  per  minute.  We  estimate  the  saving  in  expense,  as  compared 
with  hand-drilling,  at  about  33^  per  cent.,  and  in  point  of  time  there  is  a  gain  of  folk 
50  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  ejecting  a  saving  of  at  least  five  years  in  the  finishing  of 
the  Hoosac  tunnel. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  SHANLY  &  CO. 
Messrs.  Crosby  &  Gould,  ifc,  tfc, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

[From  the  Loodon  Morning  Journxd,  November,  1871.] 

SiK  :  Regarding  the  introduction  of  drilling-machinery  into  mines  as  a  very  import- 
ant subject,  and  as  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Burleigh  drill,  on  Lake  Superior — where,  by  the  way,  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon— perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space  for  the  accompanying  remarks. 

Doeriug's  machine  was  tried  in  Tineroft  and  in  Dolcoath  mines,  Cornwall,  and 
thrown  out,  I  believe,  because  it  would  not  pay.  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to 
learn  the  results  obtained  from  working  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  ongfat 
to  have  been  sufiiciently  interested  in  this  machine  to  find  out  what  work  it  did,  as 
well  as  what  work  it  could  do, -and  make  it  x^^blic.  I  saw  a  statement  made  thattb^ 
machine  drifted  a  given  number  of  feet  more  in  a  month  than  six  good  miners  could 
do ;  but,  as  its  use  has  been  discontiuued,  I  infer  that  it  cost  more  to  break  the  groond 
than  by  hand-labor.  I  was  underground  in  this  country  with  Mr.  Nobel,  when  be  was 
making  eflbrts  to  introduce  nitro-glyceriiie  ;  he,  of  course,  was  praising  the  componnd, 
and  remarking  on  the  success  attending  his  endeavors  to  get  it  into  use  ;  "  but,"  said 
he,  "  I  could  not  succeed  in  Cornwall — they  are  prejudiced  there  against  everything 
Ufw.'^  I  fult  my  **  Corninh  '^  get  up,  at  the  time,  and  was  inclined  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tion made,  but,  on  ifllectiou,  it  seems  to  me  that  tliere  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  was 
said.  I  believe  the  putting  iu  of  the  niaii-eugiiie  at  Tresaveau  tniue  was  due  as  nincb 
to  the  etVorts  of  the  Polvteehnic  Soeietv  as  to  those  runiiinji  the  mine.  One  of  tbt* 
deept'st  and  best-managed  mines  in  the  Camborne  district  was  a  k>ng  time  seeing  th** 
propriety  of  using  skii»8,  and  howniany  now  stick  to  the  kibble  I  Ten  years  ago  the 
wheelbarrow  was  as  common  as  the  tram-wagon.  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  gone 
out  of  fashion.  It  is  only  of  late  that  any  attention  has  been  given  to  increasing;  the 
stam])ing  duty  in  mines;  and  when  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Co.  set  up  and  tried  the  pneu- 
matic stamps,  ni  their  very  laudable  efforts, to  reduce  the  cost  of  stamping,  if  I  reniem- 
bor  aright  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  nuuh'  by  the  "  astute''  manager  of  a  very  rich  tin 
njine  was  to  the  effect  that  *'  we  will  let  somebodv  else  trv  them,  and  in  that  wav 
learn  if  they  are  a  success." 

There  is  a  difference  in  starting  a  drilling-machine  in  a  mine,  with  the  authorities 
interested  in,  or  indifferent  t©,  its  success;  the  nuMi  commonly  regard  an  innovation 
with  disfavor ;  and  I  woiUd  defy  any  inventor  to  succeed  in  working  a  machine  by 
Cornish  miners  if  they  considered  it  was  against  their  interest  that  it  should  8nccee<l, 
unless  he  personally  supervised  it,  or  had  a  competent  person  in  his  interest  to  do  <o. 
Cornishmen  are  good  miners,  ami  good  mine  managers — they  ought  to  be — but  they 
are  just  as  apt  as  others  to  conclude  that  what  they  do  not  know  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. 

I  am  not  going  to  draw  the  inference  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Doering  machine 
did  not  get  a  fair  show,  nor  would  I  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  authorities  in  tbo 
mines  where  it  was  tried  had  prejudged  it ;  even  if  they  had,  they  would  exert  no 
undue  induence  against  it.  Still,  if  they  were  not  in  favor  of  it,  1  would  certainly  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  the  Doering  machine  did  not  do  its  very  best.  1  am  ready^  hovr- 
ever,  to  drop  the  Doering  as  a  failure,  and  will  try  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  I'ur- 
leigh  drill. 

The  first  machine  of  the  kind  brought  into  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior  was 
tried  at  the  Pewabic  five  years  ago.  The  Red  Jacket  mine  used  one  for  a  short  time 
just  afterward  in  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  from  surface.  The  motive-power  ap- 
l)lied  was  steam  in  both  instances.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  hot^lriUing  machine 
could  be  a  success.  The  next  trial — and  the  first  with  air-compressors — was  made  at 
the  Aztec  mine,  Ontonagon  County  ;  this  w^as  a  disgraceful  failure. 

The  Central  Mining  Company  next  procured  a  Burleigh,  about  two  years  ago,  to 
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■work  in  aa  iacliaa  shaft  which  tbey  hove  been  siuking  for  several  years,  Tim  niiid 
BbofC  ia  being  sank  in  tbe  country  14  by  S  feet,  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  horizootul ; 
tliia  DiBcbini)  in  still  at  work.  In  last  year's  report  of  tue  mine  the  mining  captain 
stated  that  by  the  use  of  tbe  drill  tbey  bad  increased  tbe  rate  of  aiukiDK  50  per  cent. 
This  naa  the  first  machine  of  tbe  kind  I  aaw  at  work ;  and  it  very  forcibly  sttui^lt  uio 
tbat  the  machine  conld  drill  more  ^ound  in  an  hour  than  three  of  tbe  best  miners 
conld  in  a  day.  After  that  at  the  Central  mine  had  been  workiDf;  some  months  tbtt 
Copper  Falls  Company  decided  on  tryiut;  one  on  what  thoy  term  the  Ashbed,  a  lude  of 
aniygdaluidnl  character,  varjini;  in  width  from  7  to  10  feet,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  26-'  from  horizontal.  Tbe  lode  is  known  here  as  a  "stamps  lode;''^the  proportiua  of 
copper  contained  therein  is  about  1  per  cent,  of  minei'al,  or  fi^  per  cent,  of  ingot- 
copper.  Tho  copper  varies  in  size  from  the  Quest  particles  to  pieces  of  I  pound  weight; 
rarely  larger.  The  lode  forms  an  tute^^al  part  of  tbe  formation  ;  the  over  and  under- 
lying belts  of  trap  protrude  irregularly  into  it,  consenoently  there  is  no  regular  or  de-  . 
fined  foot  or  ban giu);  wall.  Another  feature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  "slips," 
or  " breast-head N."  Tbe  ground  cannot  be  called  bard,  but  is  "  short"  to  "  break,'  re- 
quiring more  than  ordinary  caro  iu  planning  boles.  Four  good  men  can  drive  from  IB 
to  •£>  feet  per  month  in  an  ordinary-eized  level ;  tbe  same  number  can  stope  from  10  to 
12  fathoms  in  tbo  same  time.  For  tbe  past  two  years,  instead  of  letting  the  stope  to 
tbe  miuer  per  fatbom,  bo  bus  been  paid  so  much  per  foot  to  diill  boles,  uuder  tbe  direc- 
tion of  a  competnDt  persoa.  A  more  trying  placo  for  a  dri  11  iug- machine  cannot  be 
toand,  the  inclination  of  the  lode  beiag  a  serions  disadvautage  in  carrying  a  wide 
breast  on  a  IcvpI.  After  getting  fairly  undernay,  it  was  fouod  that  three  meu  and  one 
boy  in  a  shift,  ur  six  men  and  two  boy*  with  tbe  machine,  could  drift  from  40  to  44 
feet  per  nionti),  carrying  a  breast  19  by  8  feet ;  Ibis  was  doing  the  work  of  IG  men,  but 
at  no  reduction  of  cost.  It  was  then  decided  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  sloping ; 
and  after  a  carriage  was  constmcteil  for  the  purpose,  work  was  commenced.  Tbe  cnr- 
liaj^e  anil  machine  weigh  about  11  tons.  To  move  them  up  over  the  foot'Wali  a  pair 
of  common  blocks  and  a  small  crab-winch  are  used.  The  mode  of  working  ia  to  set 
the  carriage  iu  the  level,  and  commence  cutting  iu  for  a  stone,  which  is  carried  h>wnnl 
the  bottom  of  the  level  over  tho  stope  worked  out,  lower  the  carriage  down,  and  com- 
mence another.  In  working  this  way  less  drilling  is  performed  with  the  machine,  be- 
i.'aase  more  time  is  occupied  in  moving  it;  bat  itjiays  best.  Early  this  summer  three 
drills  were  started,  tno  No.  1  compressors  snppiyiug  motive-power ;  these  last  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  do  good  duty  without  hinderauces ;  very  commonly  tho  pressure  of  air 
being  insufficieut  to  work  with.  To  obviate  this,  a  No.  3  compressor  has  l>een  set  up 
and  was  started  two  weeks  ago.  This  gives  ample  air  to  run  three,  or  even  tour  drills, 
going  from  CO  to  TO  revolutious  per  minute.  Tbe  gauge  shows  a  pressure  of  from  45  to 
35  pounds  per  inch,  varying,  of  course,  with  tbe  number  of  drills  running  at  the  time. 
Since  starting  this  an  iucreaao  of  duty  has  been  eSectedj  as  well  as  a  material  saving 
in  fuel. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tho  results  of  last  month's  maning  with  tbe 
three  drills  now  iu  use ;  the«o  figures  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  running  three  ma- 
chines, with  two  No.  1  coiupressors  supplying  air : 
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No.  1  machine  is  the  improved  tunnel-drill ;  No.  3,  tbe  small  machine,  as  conetmcted 
five  yeare  ago ;  No.  :)  is  same  aa  No,  1,  but  was  worked  irregularly,  frequent  stoppages 
being  necessary  to  blast.  The  timing  an  average  day's  work  with  No.  1  machine  be- 
fore and  after  starting  the  new  compi'essor  gave  the  following  figures,  (time  is  given  in 
miuotes.)    Meu  leave  tbe  "dry"  at  7  o'clock  ;  quit  work  at  tf  o'clock  : 
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Men  going  to  and  retaming  from  work 

Moving  carriage 

Shifting)  elevating,  and  fastening  machine 

Cutting  collars  for  holes •. u 

Changing  drills,  14  and  11  times  respectively 

Dinner-time 

^Blasting 

^  Compressor  idle 

Drilling-time , 

Nnmher  of  holes  drilled 

Number  of  feet  drilled 

Fastest  drilling  rate  per  minnte,  in  inches 

Slowest  drilling  rate  per  minute,  in  inches 

Average  drilling  rate  per  minute,  in  inches 


The  diameter  of  holes  varies  from  2  inches  to  2|  inches,  none  less  than  2  inches.  The 
heaviest  day's  work,  or  rather  the  heaviest  shift's  work,  performed  so  far  has  been  the 
drilling  of  13  holes,  or  64  feet  of  ground.  Some  shifts,  when  the  machine  is  employed 
in  drilling  "  dry  holes''  in  the  back,  onl^  about  lialf  that  amount  of  work  is  perfianned. 
Copper  commonly  offers  a  serious  impediment  to  the  drill ;  but  for  this  it  would  be  easy 
to  drill  60  feet  per  shift  on  an  average.  In  the  day's  work  given  above  one  liole 
required  67  minutes  of  drilling-time  to  sink  it  5.5  feet  deep,  when,  but  for  the  preaenee 
of  copper,  the  same  work  could  have  been  done  in  22  minutes.  The  rock  broken  in  th« 
mine  last  month  was  at  thefonrth  level,,  by  hand-drilling  exclusively,  at  the  fifth  level 
by  Nos.  1  and  2  machines,  at  the  sixth  level  by  No.  3  machine  and  hand-labor  combined. 
The  rock  from  each  level  is  carefully  reckoned ;  that  from  fourth  level  amounted  to 
1,035  tons,  from  fifth  level  1,941  tons.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  comparisons  regarding 
eost,  which,  at  fourth  level,  was  as  follows : 

Drilling  holes,  3,035.7  feet,  at  26  ceute $789  28 

Man  in  charge 65  00 

^>I2? 

Supply — Caudles,  16  pounds,  at  20  cents 3  20 

Powder,  46  kegs,  at  §4 184  00 

Fuse,  2,850  feet,  at  $10 28  50 

Powder-cans,  three,  at  50  cents I  50 

217  2«) 

Cost  of  breaking  1,0IV)  tons  of  rock,  at  $1,035  per  ton 1, 071  4S 

The  cost  of  running  Xos.  1  and  2  machines  at  fifth  level  was  as  follows  : 

Four  foremeu,  with  iftachines,  at  $65 $260  00 

Four  engineers,  with  machines,  at  $60 240  00 

Four  assistant  miners,  with  machines,  at  ^Vj ...   220  00 

Three  boys,  carrying  water,  tamping,  &c.,  at  $21 63  00 

$763  00 

Sui)ply — 270  pounds  candles,  at  20  cents 54  00 

102  kegs  powder,  at  $4 408  00 

4,550  feet  fuse,  at  $10 45  00 

Two  powder-cans 1  00 

508  50 

Fuel  for  compressors,  45  tons  coal,  at  $8 360  00 

Engineers  for  compressors,  two  at  $45 1 90  00 

Oil,  &c.,  (say) 50  00 

500  00 
Deduct  ^  for  sixth-level  machine 166  66 

33331 

Cost  of  breaking  1,940  tons  of  rock,  at  83.7  cents 1, 624  S4 
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There  is  nothing  charged  for  repairs,  which  for  the  month  were  trifling,  and  could  be 
covered  for  a  cent  per  ton.  This  answers  the  question  whether  the  Burleigh  drill  will 
pay  or  not;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  better  figures  than  these  can  be 
attained.  These  two  machines  broke,  with  twelve  men  and  three  boys,  as  mnch  rock 
as  conld  be  obtained  from  thirty  good  miners.  Better  work  can  be  done  in  a  shaft 
-where  the  ground  is  moderately  hard,  because  a  great  deal  more  working  time  can  be 
got  out  of  the  machine.  Very  'much  depends  on  the  facilities  for  handling  the  machine ; 
and  it  will  require  thought,  experience,  and  time  to  decide  what  appliances  are  best. 
The  mechanic  puts  into  the  miner's  hands  a  machine  that  will  drill  2-inch  or  3-inch 
boles  in  diameter,  from  40  to  60  feet  in  the  shift,  and  he  ought  surely  to  have  brains 
enough  to  handle  that  power  to  the  best  advantage.  There  surely  can  be  no  reason 
why  a  charge  of  powder  in  a  machiue-drilled  hole  cannot  break  the  same  amount  of 
rock  as  if  exploded  in  a  hole  drilled  by  hand-labor.  Going  back  to  the  time  when  the 
United  mines,  Gwenuap,  were  at  work,  I  remember  .that  over.  £100  per  fathom  was 
paid  to  sixteen  men  for  cross-cutting  toward  the  '^  hot  lode/'  when,  but  for  the  exces- 
sive heat,  £10  would  have  been  a  good  price.  What  would  have  been  the  value  of 
cold-compressed  air  and  the  Burleign  drill  there  f  How  many  deep  and  hot  engine- 
shafts  are  now  being  sunk,  where  the  rate  of  sinking  is  nearer  6  feet  than  12  feet  per 
month;  and  where  the  sinking  could  be  doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  by  using  a  driU- 
ing-machine  ? 

1  am  not  writing  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  who,  by  the  way,  could  improve 
the  machines  by  putting  in  better  material,  but  simply  as  one  who  firmly  believes  that 
machinery  will,  in  less  than  ten  years,  very  generally  supersede  hand-labor  in  mines.    • 

MINER. 

Keweenaw  CJounty,  Michigan,  October  9. 

To  these  statements  I  add  the  following,  from  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  Nesquehoning  tunnel,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  Burleigh  drill  was  employed.  The  paper*^  contains  valuable 
statistics  of  its  economy : 

Nesquehoning  tunnel,  in  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  work  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  It  pierces  Locust  Mountain,  and  will  connect  their 
railroad  in  Nesquehoning  Valley  with  their  extensive  ooal  operations  in  the  valley  of 
Panther  Creek.  At  present  this  coal  finds  its  way  to  market  by  that  interesting  system 
of  inclined  planes  and  gravity-roads  known  as  the  "  Switch-backs  of  Manch  Chunk," 
which  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  travelers  for  more  than  forty  years,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  the  route  displays,  but  also  from  its  early 
and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  has,  however, 
become  worked  up  to  its  capacity,  and  in  arranging  to  extend  weir  coal-mining  opera- 
tions, the  company  have  wisely  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  locomotive,  which 
has  had  its  practical  development  since  they  were  the  pioneers  in  railway  enterprise. 

It  passes  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  some  15  feet  above 
the  water  on  either  side,  and  554  feet  below  the  crest,  and  cuts  the  strata  at  right 
angles,  where  they  have  a  south  dip  of  about  4'P.  Its  length  is  3,800  feet,  of 
which  1,300  feet  are  through  the  coal-measures,  with  all  their  various  strata  of  coal, 
coal-shale,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate;  1,200  feet  through  the  conglomerate  forma- 
tion, with  its  occasional  strata  of  coal-slates  and  sandstone ;  1,000  feet  through  the  red 
shale,  with  occasional  strata  of  sandstone,  and  300  feet  at  the  north  end  through  the 
ddbris,  and  soft  and  decomposed  red  shale  which  is  found  overlying  the  red  shale  for- 
mation. It  has  encountered  in  its  progress  as  hard  and  as  soft  material  as  is  often  met 
with  in  tnuneling. 

After  mature  investigation  it  was  determined  to  use  the  Burleigh  drills,  driven  by 
compressed  air.  With  the  advantage  of  the  experience  at  Mont  Cenis  and  Hoosac 
before  us,  we  should,  and  it  is  believed  we  have,  obtained  better  results,  as  to  cost  and 
progress,  than  attended  either  of  those  works  in  their  early  stages,  and  I  may  here 
state  that  I  believe  no  other  known  process  is  capable  of  penetrating  this  conglomerate 
formation  with  that  economy  and  rapidity  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
demands  of  capital.    This  whole  work  has  been  done  with  G  of  the  "  two-drill''  com- 

Eressors,  made  at  Fitchburgh,  Massachusetts,  and  with  sixteen-drill  engines,  and  we 
ave  averaged  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  drill-engines  constantly  in  operation,  and 
sometimes  two-thirds. 

The  explosive  used  was  gunpowder,  ignited  by  the  electic  spark ;  but  the  require- 
ments of  ventiLition  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  demanded  powder  of  the  highest 
Government  standard.  Some. doubts  which  existed  as  to  the  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
more  powerful  explosives,  when  the  cost  of  drilling  was  reduced  by  machinery,  and 
their  greater  danger,'  with  the  existing  knowledge  of  workmen  of  their  use,  caused 
them  to  1m  rejected,  and  the  result,  in  the  freedom  from  serious  accident,  has  been  sat- 
isfactory, as  we  have  not,  thus  far/  lost  a  life  from  premature  explosions. 

American  steel  has  been  used.  Several  of  our  own  makers  produce  a  better  and 
cheaper  article  for  the  purpose  than  can  ho  olit4iinr»d  from  abroad,  and  the  best  we  have' 
had  iH  from  the  William  Ilatch'jr  Ste;^l-Woik^  tit  Philadulplii:i. 
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Tlio  lieailiiiRS  are  driven  at  tho  bottom,  8  feet  high  by  16  feet  wide,  and  There  arcli. 
tng  ia  n-qiiirei],  the  full  \7idth  for  a  double  track  is  taken  out,  that  the  tDunel  nuj 
hercafti^r  bu  enlarged  williout  disturbing  the  arclios.  At  this  date  both  heading  sre 
iu  the  red  ebalu  atitl  about  GOO  feet  apart;  the;  will  be joiueil  ia  August, and,  uutil  tlie 
tunoel  is  linislied,  full  details  of  the  work  cannot  bo  given  ;  but  the  accompaufiiu; 
statement  of  Thomas  C.  Steele,  chief  aasistant  engioeor,  of  tUo  operatioos  at  tboMmcli 
eud,  np  to  June  1,  may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  headinf;  to  which  the  tabular  stuleraent  refers  has  been  tvrelre  months  in  the 
conglomerate,  anil  two  months  in  tho  red  shale  ;  the  progresu  ia  tho  c<iu|;lamcra[e  liu 
been  about  100  feet  per  fnll  month's  woi'h,  ati<l  in  the  red  slialo  ICO  feet.  The  boles 
drilled  jiei  cubic  yard  of  rock  removed  have  l>ocn  in  tho  conglomerate  about  II  fen, 
and  iu  tho  red  shale  about  GJ  feet.  The  powder  used  per  cnbic  jard  has  been  in  the 
conglomerate  about  6  ponnds,  and  in  the  red  shale  aboot  3^  pounds,  thoagh  a  bad  lot 
of  powder  ran  tho  consumption  in  the  conglomerate  np  to  7}  poandH  for  two  mootln, 

Tbe  operation  iu  the  enlargement  to  which  the  statonienC  refers  lias  been  eJKln 
months  in  the  coal-meaaurcR,  and  two  montlia  m  the  conglomerate ;  its  averoee  moothlj 
progreHs  has  been  ItiG  feet ;  its  average  holes  drilled  per  cubic  vard  of  rock  leoMTi^ 
3fs  feet ;  aud  its  average  powder  used  ^i'^  pouuds  per  cabic  yard. 

In  this  enlargement  a  portion  of  liand-dHlliog  is  included,  which  est«nded  OT«rtlM 
operatiunsofouo  month,  and  it  iucreu.'<ed  botJi  the  holes  drilled  and  the  powder  cin- 
siimed,  showing  that  men  do  not  line  better  jadguient  iu  diiecting  hand  tJuia  maebins 
ilrilling. 

Slalaneiil  of  the.  Korkiuga  of  thtaouthtiido/  Xeaqudioninff  tunael. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

STAPFFS  CONTINUOUS  JIG. 

I  find  DO  space  in  the  present  volame  for  a  discussioil  at  length  of  the 
principles  of  the  concentration  and  separation  of  ores,  which  I  hope  to  pub- 
lish next  year.  Meanwhile,  I  desire  to  describe  and  recommend  a  con- 
tinuous jig,  designed  by  Dr.  F.  ^.  Stapff,  M.  £.,  a  Swedish  engineer  of 
skill  and  experience,  who,  having  tested  its  efficiency  in  practice,  offers 
it  for  trial  and  the  free  use  of  the  American  mining  community,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  its  being  patented  by  publishing  this  description. 
He  does  not  claim  the  entire  invention  of  an  apparatus  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  parts  frequently  and  successfully  used  in  jigs  of  different 
construction,  it  being  easy  enough  for  experts  to  recognize  those  new 
and  essential  features  in  arrangement  and  construction  by  which  his 
machine  surpasses  similar  ones  of  older  date. 

The  cut  subjoined  represents  a  machine  built  in  full  accordance  with 
Dr.  Stapff's  designs,  which  was  constructed  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  Dolores  lead  mine,  Mexico.  The  ores  from  this  mine, 
galena  and  black  carbonate  of  lead,  are  associated  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  zinc-blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites ;  they  contain  calcspar  as 
essential  gangue,  and  are  easily  dressed.  But  in  Sweden  good  use  has 
been  made  of  quite  similar  jiggingapparatus  for  dressing  copper-ores, 
containing  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  blende  in  a  gangue  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  other  silicates. 

Sizing. — It  should  be  understood  that  the  jigger  is  constructed  for  the 
treatment  of  sized  stuff.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  description  of 
8izing*machines,  and  will  only  mention  that  the  size  of  meshes  in  the 
sizing-screens,  and' the  number  of  screens  subsequently  used,  must  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  minerals  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  jigging  process.  For  the  separation  of  calcspar  and  zinc- 
blende  from  galena,  (Dolores,)  the  width  of  meshes  in  successive  sizing- 
screens  should  be  about  1.00,  0-64,  0.41, 0.26,  0.17,  0.11,  0.07, 0.04  inches, 
when  perforated  plates,  with  round  holes,  or,  0.70,  0.44,  0.29,  0.18,  0.12, 
0.07,  0.05  inches,  when  wire-gauze  with  square  holes  is  used.  Stuff  pass- 
ing through  0.04-inch  meshes  is  too  fine,  and  stuff  remaining  upon  |  to 
1  inch  meshes  is  too  coarse  for  proper  treatment  by  this  jig,  which, 
however,  by  some  slight  alterations  in  constructive  details,  can  be  made 
fit  also  for  the  working  of  coarser  or  finer  stuff.  All  material  fed  on  the 
jig  should  be  free  from  dust. 

General  arrangement  and  modus  operandi, — The  main  box  contains  six 
compartments,  viz :  A,  open  for  the  circulating  water ;  B'  and  B'',  con- 
containing  the  pump-pistons  E  and  E" ;  C,  and  C",  receptacles  for  the 
jigged  products ;  D,aspaceforfiltrationof  the  water  from  the  refuse.  The 
raising  pistons  press  water  through  the  sieve-beds,  F'  and  F'',  while 
they  draw  water  from  A  through  the  valves,  e^  and  c'',  to  the  chambers 
B'  and  B".  A  consequence  of  the  water's  rising  in  B'  and  B'',  and  of  its 
sinking  at  the  same  time  in  A,  is  a  curren  t  from  left  to  right  along  the  sieve- 
beds  to  D,  and  thence  through  the  holes,  Icf  and  A/',  back  to  A,  by  which 
the  medium  water-level  in  the  whole  vessel  is  restored.  The  valves,  d"^ 
d"^  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  the  sinking  pistons,  so  that  there 
is  no  suction  against  the  sieve-beds,  and  no  current  from  right  to  loft  is 
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effected  by  tlie  back -stroke  of  pistons.'  Sized  stnff  fed  npon  the  sieve- 
bed  F',  from  hopper  G,  is  jigged  by  tlie  ttirnsts  of  water  from  belov; 
but  at  tbe  same  time  being  exiwsed  to  the  horizontal  water-cnrreot^  its 
lighter  particles  are  carried  across  the  ridge  &,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  a  new  jigging  operation  on  sieve-bed  F",  tlie  refuse  is  carried  across 
tbe  ildge  <)"  to  the  chamber  D.  The  heaviest  parts  of  the  jigged  ore 
move  close  along  tbe  sieve-beds  F'  and  F",  and  enter  the  receptaclesC" 
and  C",  throuRb  the  gates  g'  and  g",  respectively.  Screens  of  woven 
wire,  attached  before  the  holes  h'  and  k",  prevent  the  refuse  firom 
being  carried  to  chamber  A.  Along  the  inclined  screen  l",  the  refbse 
is  led  to  a  discbarge-opening,  m".  Continual  feeding  from  hopper  G  ie 
regnlated  by  moving  the  plate/,  which  allows  more  or  less  stnff  to  be 


drawn  from  the  hopi>erby  the  fliictnationsof  the  water.  The  regular 
horizontal  nioveineut  of  the  ore  from  left  to  right  is  promoted  by  a  slojie 
of  sieve-beds  of  1  to  36.  By  slides  ft'  and  h",  in  front  of  the  openinjis 
fl'  and  fi",  the  quantity  of  products  entering  the  receptacles  C  and  C". 
is  so  regulated  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  ore  in  process  of  treatment 
is  nbont  level  with  the  ridges  C  and  C".  If  plenty  of  water  (one  cnbio 
foot  i>er  second}  can  be  disposed  of,  the  discharge  through  the  boles  »'. 
m",  m'",  from  the  chambers  C,  C",  and  D,  should  be  continual ;  but  if 
water  in  scarce,  the  i-eceptacles  C  and  C"  are  emptied  periodically.  The 
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refoae-hole  m'"  shoald  never  be  totally  closed,  in  order  to  allow  the 
refuse  to  escape  eontinnally  with  a  certain  qaaotit;  of  water,  which  has 
to  be  replaced  from  above. 

The  pistons,  ^>y  throngh-roda  and  cross-heads  connected  with  levers 
O,  receive  their  movement  from  cams  Jj,  working  against  the  lever.  It 
being  favorable  for  the  *. 

jigging  process  that  tlie 
pistons  sink  slowly,  but 
rise  rapidly  the  down- 
stroke  is  caned  directly 
by  cam,  and  the  np- 
strokeeffectedbyacoun- 
terpoise  Q,  on  the  end  of 
lever  O.  By  alteration 
of  the  weight  of  this 
connterpoise,  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  rising  pistons 
may  be  changed  at 
pleasure.  Fine  ore 
must  be  jigged  by  short 
strokes,  CJjarse  ore  by 
long  ones.  For  chang- 
ing the  length  of  stroke 
at  pleasure,  a  set-screw, 
t,  is  placed  over  the 
gitide-bar  v  of  the  lever 
O.  By  this  means  the 
back-arm  of  lever  O  can 
be  raised  so  much  that 
the  cam  L  does  not  catch 
the  head  of  the  other 
lever-arm  at  all.  Then 
the  piston  will  rest, 
though  the  cam-axle  is 
rotating;  or  it  can  be 
lowered  so  much  as  to 
allow  the  cam  to  catch'  ILii' 
the  lever-head  3  to  4 
inches  above  the  releas- 
ing points,  and  then  the  stroke  will  be  about  3  inches.  The  set-screw 
can  be  moved  along  the  guide-bar  while  Iho  machine  is  in  full  motion. 
An  elastic  cushion  of  robber,  r,  is  applied  above  the  set-screw,  to  mod- 
erate the  shocks  of  the  falling  lever. 

AH  other  circamstanccs  nachanged,  the  quantity  of  ore  jigged  in  a 
certain  time  depen<ls  essentially  upon  the  number  of  pi.ston<strokes. 
Bat  this  number  must  not  be  increased  so  much  that  the  ore  on  the  bed 
has  not  time  enough  to  settle  between  two  strokes,  consequently 
the  jig  should  be  ruu  slowly,  (about  60  strokes  a  mtoute,]  if  coarse  ore 
is  jigged  by  long  strokes,  and  fast,  {about  180  strokes  a  mmnte,)  if  tUe 
finest  ore  is  jigged  by  very  short  strokes.  The  most  favorable  number 
of  strokes  in  any  case  can  easily  be  produced  by  running  the  driving- 
belt  on  one  of  the  three  pulleys  of  different  diameter  on  the  same  cam- 
shaft. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  easy  enongh  to  see  the  wide  applicability  of 
^hia  jig.  If  the  hopper  is  regularly  filled,  and  everything  else  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  jigged,  viz,  supply  of  water, 
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Dumber  ftnd  length  of  strokes,  feeding  (by  regulator/,)  discharge,  (by 
regulators,  ^  g",)  outlet  of  water,  products  and  refuse,  (by  holes,  nt'  m" 
m'",)  the  receptacle  C  will  receive  the  heaviest  ore,  receptacle  C'' an  in- 
termediHtti  class  of  ore,  box  D  gaugue,  or  rock  fit  for  the  stamp-milL 
The  products  of  the  jigging  process,  and  the  further  operations  they 
hare  to  pass  through,  vary  in  accordance  with  the  mineralogical  char- 
acter and  the  size  of  the  treated  material.  Fine  Dolores  ore  will  give 
galena  and  lead  carbouate  in 
reeeptacleC,  blende  in  recep 
tacle  C",  and  calcspaj-in  box 
D ;  coarse  Dolores  ore,  galena 
and  carbonate  in  C,  blende, 
mixed  with  galena,  carbonate 
and  spar  in  C",  spar,  with  Ut- 
tle  blende,  and  traces  of  lead- 
ore  in  D.  In  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  submit  tlie 
crushed  productsfromCand 
J)  to  further  dressiug  opera- 
tions. 

The  power  necessary  to 
drive  this  jigger  depends 
upon  the  area  of  pistous,  and 
upon  the  number  and  length 
of  piston -strokes.  Half  a 
horse-power  is  in  all  cases 
-O  sufficient  to  work  a  jigger  of 
18  by  18  inches  piston  ai-ea. 
The  qunntity  of   lualtTwl 


ACTION  'fftd 
greatest  if  the  stuff  is  rich  and  of 


worked  in  a  certain  t 

size.     Of  poor  copper-ore,  6  to  7  cubic  feet  are  woikod  in  an  hour. 

Some  details  of  constnicUon. — Jlost  of  the  constvnetive  details  o(  a 
Jigffer  built  of  wood  can  be  seen  from  the  cut,  williont  further  oxphiua- 
tion.  If  acid  water  is  to  be  used  for  the  .jigging  operation,  wood  is  tlii' 
best  maleriiil;  and,  besides,  it  is  the  cheapest.  Leaks  iu  a  Mfll-con- 
structcd  wooden  jigger-lwx  are  usnally  eatked  by  dirt  alter  the  Ji^lKtr 
lias  Ikh'U  used  liiv  some  time,  and,  besides, it  is  of  no  iiractical  accitiiut  if 
;i  few  drops  of  wiitor  leiik  i'rom  a  vessel  thiongh  wliidi  J  to  1  ciibii.- 
foot  is  run  per  seeorid.  The  outside  walls  of  tiieji^gcr-bos  .sliouiii  tw 
at  least  o  iiiclns  thick,  the  interior  i)arti lion-walls  li  to  2J  inches  Tiie 
]ilanks  forniiiig  these  walls  should  l)e  united  by  liai-d-wood  wedges  till- 
ing grooves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  soil  and  dry  wood  expamls 
transversely  about  ^  inch  per  foot  by  soaking.  A  woodeu  box  ci>u- 
■vtructed  in  accordiUK*  with  the  cut  remains  nut  only  tight  enough,  liiU 
it  can  also  be  easily  taken  apart,  and  put  together.  Grooves  in  tin- 
side  wails  hold  the  bottom,  which  is  stitfeiied  by  transvei-se  ruils;  the 
end  walls  are  fastened  in  the  bottom  and  side  walls,  the  long  pait'tinn 
in  the  bottom  and  the  end  walls,  the  short  partitions  iti  the  bottoui. 
long  partition,  and  front  walls.  liottom  rails  and  posts  form  a  ihimi.- 
ai'onnd  the  box,  and  by  pieces  betwe<^n  the  rear  wall  and  long  partitioii- 
wall  the  whole  coiistnietioit  is  secured.  The  discharge-holes  m'  m"  m' ' 
should  not  be  closed  otherwise  than  by  wooden  plugs  or  exterior  tr.ii>- 
doors,  which  by  weights  working  on  knee  levers  are  pressed  agaiust 
nozzles.  Close  above  the  bottom  are  gates  i  for  cleaning  the  chamlKTS 
A  B'  B"  D'  when  they  becoaie  obstrncCed  by  dirt. 

The  pistons  do  not  slide  directly  on  the  »  nils  of  partitions  B'  and  B". 
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but  on  bard- wood  linings,  which  can  be  replaced,  piece  by  piece,  if 
necessary.  The  main  valves  c'  and  d'^  of  rubber,  are  stiffened  by  thin 
idieet-covers  \  their  wooden  valve-seats  are  kept  in  place  by  buttons. 
Each  piston  is  covered  by  four  light  rubber  valves. 

The  meshes  in  sieve-beds  F'  F''  and  in  screens  V  I"  must  be  fine 
enough  to  prevent  the  ore  from  passing  through.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  as  many  different  sets  of  sieve-beds  and  filtrating- screens  as  there 
axe  sizes  of  ore.  Two  sets  answer  all  practical  wants.  Wire  gauze, 
with  very  fine  meshes,  which  has  to  be  used  if  the  finest  stuff  is 
worked,  should  always  be  protected  against  too  speedy  abrasion  by 
wrappers  of  coarser  gauze.  The  frames  covered  with  wire  cloth  (F'  F'^, 
V  V)  rest  loosely  upon  and  behind  wooden  strips,  and  are  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  the  large  frame  H,  whifeh  is  common  for  all  compartments  in  the 
front  part  of  the  jigger.  This  frame  contains  the  ridges  &  and  c",  and 
the  gates/,  A',  h'\  which  move  in  grooves ;  /  is  kept  in  position  by  fric- 
tion only,  h/  and  h"  by  wing-screws  besides. 

Behind  frame  H  and  sieve-beds  F'  and  F''  move  the  piston-rods  in 
spacious  grooves.  The  lever-heads  receiving  the  motion  from  cams  L  must 
be  covered  with  steel ;  the  counter- weights  Q  are  made  of  disks  of  metal, 
kept  in  place  by  eye-bolts.  By  replacing  one  or  more  of  those  metal 
disks  by  wooden  disks,  and  by  moving  them  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  frilcrum  Oj  it  is  easy  to  change  the  velocity  of  the  rising  pistons 
at  pleasure. 

H.  Ex.  211 32 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

WIREEOPB  TEANSPORTATIOK 

In  my  report,  rendered  1870,  for  the  year  1869,  will  be  fonnd  (pages 
579  to  581)  some  remarks  on  wire  ropes,  to  which  1  take  pleasure  in  add- 
ing the  following  notes  upon  steel  cables,  kindly  furnished  me  by  J^Ir. 
A.  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco. 

Steel-wire  flat  ropes  are  in  general  ilise  throughout  California  and 
Nevada,  more  particularly  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City.  The  dnra- 
bility  of  steel  rope,  as  compared  to  iron  ropes,  is  as  6  to  5.  The  weight 
(for  equal  strength)  of  steel  rope,  as  compared  with  iron  rope,  is  as  6  to 
10.  The  life  of  a  steel  rope  working  in  the  Virginia  City  mines,  hoist- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  minute,  6  to  8  hoists  per  hour,  for  a  ver- 
tical height  of  1,000  feet,  is,  on  the  average,  about  two  years.  The  steel 
wire  of  which  the  rope  is  composed  is  especially  manufactured  for  this 
purpose,  ordinary  steel  wire  being  unsuitable.  The  best  wire  does  not 
become  brittle  after  two  years*  wear,  but  possesses  still  the  admirable 
quality  of  being  tough  as  lead  and  hard  as  steel. 

The  great  tensile  strength  of  steel  wire  recommends  it  strongly  for 
the  purpose  of  hoisting  from  great  depths.  A  13-gauge  steel  wire  sustains 
a  breaking-strain  of  1,400  pounds;  whereas  tlie  same  size  best  charcoal 
bright  wire  sustains  a  breaking-strain  of  but  770  pounds;  and  the  steel 
wire  vrill  bear,  without  breaking,  two  turns  over  its  own  part. 

The  iniportaiice  of  using  ropes  of  high  tensile  strength,  such  as  steel 
alone  affords,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  rope  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Hallidie  about  the  first  of  January.  This  rope  was  2,000  feet  lonfr, 
o  inches  wide,  .J  inch  thick,  9,3()0  pounds  in  weight,  and  made  of  irou 
wire.  The  breaking-strain  of  this  rope  was  estimated  at  72,000  pounds, 
and  the  working  load  should  be  one-sixth  of  this,  or  12,000  pounds. 
Subtracting  from  the  latter  amount  the  weight  of  the  rope  itself,  we 
have  2,840  pounds  as  the  Aveight  of  cage  and  ore  that  could  be  safely 
hoisted ;  that  is,  22  per  cent,  of  working  load.    * 

Now,  a  steel  rope  of  the  same  capacity  would  weigh  only  4,800  pounds, 
and  the  weight  of  cage  and  ore  that  could  be  safely  hoisted  would  be  7,-*<M.i 
pounds,  or  00  per  cent,  of  the  working  load;  and  there  would  be  a  s;iv 
iug  in  dead  work  equal  to  the  dili'erence  in  weight  of  the  ix)pej?,  or 
4,5G0,000  foot-pounds  at  each  hoist.  For  rough  work,  moreover,  the 
steel  rope  has  an  advantiige,  inasmuch  a«  it  stands  abrasion  much  better 
than  iron. 

In  round  wire  ropes  steel  again  shows  its  superiority  over  iron, 
both  in  its  life  and  useful  efl'ects.  The  life  of  a  round  steel  wire  roi)e 
varies  according:  to  the  character  of  the  hoisting-machinery.  In  many 
cases  such  ropes  have  lasted  three  and  four  years.  As  a  rule,  the  drnm 
and  pulleys  should  be  100  times  the  size  of  the  rope. 

Endless  wire  rope  tramways. — The  use  of  endless  wire  ropes  for  above- 
ground  transportation,  which  was  alluded  to  in  my  report  of  1870,  (pa«re 
508,)  has  been  perfected  on  a  somewhat  different  principle,  already  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  I  of  this  report,  and  now  to  be  more  fully  described 
and  illustrated. 

In  the  rough  mountainous  portions  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining 
regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  ore  which 
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TTonld  be  of  great  valae  if  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  banling  or  traDs- 
porting  it  to  the  mill  pr  farnaces  to  be  worked ;  in  many  cashes  this  ia 
done  by  packiug  on  males'  backs,  hauling  by  teams,  or  sliding  down 
chutes,  as  tlio  case  may  require,  and  the  cost  is  from  50  cents  to  810  per 
too  per  mile,  according  to  circumstances. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow  falls  to  great  depths  in  the 
Sierra  Kevudas.  it  is  not  practicable  to  transport  ores,  except  at  inter- 
vals, on  sleds,  and  consequently  work  has  to  be  suspended. 

The  im[>ortance  of  a  cheap  and  regular  mode  of  transporting  the  ores 
&oni  the  mine  to  its  redueiug-works  has  called  forth  many  ingenious 
arrangements  by  those  interested  in  mining. 

In  Europe,  where  the  Hodgson  wire  tramway  is  in  nse,  which  was 
Pj    i_  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 

Mining  Appliances,  report  for 
1870,  some  success  seems  to 
have  attended  these  experi- 
ments. Sofar,theonlypatent8 
{^ranted  to  American  citizens  in  the  United  States  have  been  issued  to 
Sfr.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco,  Galifbmia,  for  various  improve- 
meota  and  inventions  p,    „ 

in  endless-rope  ways  -~  *' 

&r  transporting  ores 
and  other  material 
over  mountainous 
and  difficnlt  roads 

In  the  application  of 
tbis  system,  the  route 
to  be  followed  having 
been  deteamined,  and 
in  the  selection  of 
-which  it  IB  better  to 
make  sharp  horizon 
tal  curves  Dian  verti 
oal  ones,  a  peculiar 
pulley calleda  "gnp- 
pulle)"  IS  placed  faon 
zontally  at  each  end 
of  the  line,or  at  what- 
ever point  the  motive- 
power  is  obtained. 

The  grip-pulley  has 
already  been  referred 
to  iu  the  last  report, 

gige  561,)  its  office 
log  to  receive  the 
rope  in  its  groove,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  the 
rope  on  the  clips  iu 
the  circumference  of 
the  pulley,  to  grip  the  rope  and  prevent  it  from  stippingin  the  groove  of 
the  pulley.  By  referring  to  Figs.  1  and  2,  it  will  be  seen  how  this  is  accom- 
plished :  JL  rope ;  t  i,  clips  working  in  recesses  east  in  the  circumference 
of  wheel  \  t,  and  on  fnlcmms  XX.  The  part  K  is  cast  separately  and 
bolted  on  to  the  wheel  ailer  the  clips  are  fitted. 

On  the  line  of  the  route,  at  distances  of  about  250  feet,  but  regulated  by 
thecQoflgnrgtiQtt  of  tk^fQcmtry,  ^^  erected  strojjg  posts  with  borizout^^ 
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cross-nrma,  snfflciently  high  above  the  ground  to  clear  obstractioiis,  Ac. 
On  each  end  of  the  horizontal  arm  is  a  bearing-pulley,  the  groove  of  which 
is  semicircular,  and  of  snfflcient  size  to  alldw  the  rope  to  run  in  it,  and 
covering  half  its  circumference.    Immediately  over  each  of  the  bearing- 


Fig.  3. 


pulleys  is  another 
pulley,  smaller  in 
diameter,    the 

R  groove  of  which 

is  a  quarter  circle, 
covering  one- 
fourth  of  the  cir- 
cumferenee  of  tlie 
rope.  Fig.Sshovg 
the  pulleys  in  po- 
sition; a  the  upper 

=^^^:,= ■  —_y  pulley,  h  the  lower 

---=^''=:^-^:r^^^^^=^^^  pulley,  A  the 
rope. 

A  steel -wire  rope 
o  f  three-fourths 
inch  diameter  is 
stretched  along 
the  route  aroarnl 
the  end  or  grip- 
pulleys,  and  iu  the 
grooves  of  the 
beariDg-pulleys 
which  are  attach- 
ed to  the  hori- 
zoDtitl  arutsof  the 
I>osts.  The  upjwr 
pulley,  a,  is  platt-il 
over  till',  bearing- 
pulley  and  rope,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  circumference  of  the  two VuUe.vs 
runuing  iu  close  contact,  but  haviug  an  open  space  sufficiently  large  lo 
allow  the  carrier  /  to  pa^  between  the  pulleys  ou  their  outer  sides. 

The  ends  of  the  steel-wire  rope  (uiiide  from  spring-steel  wire)  are 
spliced  together,  forming  aneudless  rope;  antlmotioubeingimparted  toit 
through  the  grip-pulley,  it  will  travel  iuthedirectionactuateil,  siipiKirlcU 
at  intervals  by  the  bearing- pulleys,  and  retained  in  position  between 
the  pulleys  ou  the  horizontal  arms  of  the  posts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

About  50  feet  apart  there  are 
attached  to  the  rope,  by  means 
of  thiu  steel  clasps,  projecting 
I  arms  also  of  steel,  about  lour 
'  incbes  long,  aud  of  a  form  as 
shown  in  Fig, -1,  the  outer  end  of 
which  is  fitted  with  a  journal 
and  collars  so  as  to  take  a  suspension-bar,  which  haugs  vertically  aud 
being  »t  right  angles  to  the  arm,  keeps  it  iu  horizontal  position,  c  anil 
f.  Fig.  'Ay  show  this  arrangement  complete.  It  is  designated  as  the 
"  carrier." 

For  conveying  an  ore-sack  or  box  holding  about  150  pounds,  one  of 
these  canicrs  is  used,  having  a  hook  at  the  lower  end  of  a  curved  sus- 
pension-rod ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  convey  a  car  or  self-tlumpiug 
buckets,  or  a  load  greater  than  200  pounds,  tbe  number  of  these  carriers 


Fig.  4. 
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is  iDcreased,  and  there  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  saspeosioa 
bars  a  suitable  firame,  which,  io  oombinatioa  with  the  "  carrier,"  13  far- 
Bislied  with  joints,  enabling  all  necessary  angles  and  cnrves  to  be  passed. 
Figs,  d  and  6  show  the  double  carrier  for  conveying  a  self-dumping 
bucket  or  car  holding  500  pounds  of  ore.    By  increasing  t^e  number  of ' 


Fig.  6. 


carriers,  and  tlina  distributing  the  load  along  the  rope,  the  load  or  weight 
to  be  conveyed  can  be  also  increased. 

The  rope  being  set  in  motion,  carries  with  it  the  various  loads  of  ore 
or  whatever  material  is  transported;  passing  without  impediment  aU 
the  bearing  and  guide-pulleys,  as  well  as  the  end  gnp-pulleys.  On  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  of  the  bearing  and  guide  pulleys  a  and  6,  Fig. 
3,  the  rope  cannot  jump  out  Irom  the  groove  of  tbo  pulleys  under  any 
circumstances,  while  they  permit  the  rope  and  its  load  to  pass  over  any 
mountain  or  through  any  valley. 

The  curves  are  passed  in  two  ways. 
For  a  very  acute  angle  two  horizontal 
grooved  pulleys  are  employed,  the  rope 
of  the  interior  angle  passing  aronud  in 
manner  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  7 ;  and  for 
ordinarj-  curves  a  series  of  pulleys  are 
BO  placed  that  the  rope  always  leads 
fair  on  to  the  iiext  pulley,  being  de- 
flected in  passing  off  at  an  angle  not 
to  exceed  11°,  until  the  curve  is  com- 
pleted. This  manner  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8.  Fig.  9  shows  another  mode  of  con> 
veying  the  ore.  The  car  being  on  an 
inclined  track,  is  taken  up  by  the  carrier,  which  has  attached  to  the 
lower  end  an  mcliued  bar  fitted  with  notches. 

The  speed  of  the  rope  is  usually  200  feet  per  minu.te.  If  the  ore-sacks 
contain  150  pounds,  and  are  suspended  every  50  feet,  36,000  pounds  are 
delivered  per  hour,  at  a  cost,  including  interest,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  eari- 
mated  by  the  patentee  at  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


Pig.  9. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

« 

ELECTRICITY  AND  BOOKS. 

This  chapter  was  read  by  me  as  a  paper  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  at  their  Troy  meeting,  in  November,  187L 

There  is  much  vague  theorizing  about  the  counectiou  between  dec- 
trical  currents  or  discharges  and  the  formation  of  mineral-deposits,  and 
those  who  substitute  the  word  "  magnetism  ^  for  "  electricity  ^  mean  pro- 
bably the  same  thing.  There  is  no  need  of  beirfg  exact  when  one  is  ei- 
plaining  things  on  a  grand  scale,  and  without  reference  to  the  details, 
that  is  to  say,  the  facts ! 

In  a  brief  treatise  on  mineral-deposits,  contained  in  my  report  of  1870 
on  mines  and  mining,  I  have  intimated  my  view  of  the  limits  to  which 
electrical  theories  of  vein  phenomena  should  be  confined,  namely, 
those  of  chemical  reactions,  either  taking  place  in  va^rs  or  solutions 
of  mineral  substa>nces,  and  resulting  in  precipitation,  or  occnrriDg  in 
the  permeable  contents  of  minci'al-deposits  already  once  mechanically 
or  chemically  precipitated,  and  resulting  in  varied  metamorphosis  In 
the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  process,  strictly  speakinp:, 
involves  the  presence  of  vapors  or  liquids,  since  this  is  a  condition  of 
all  chemical  reactions.  The  effects  produced,  aside  from  such  as  I  have 
described,  by  the  mere  transmission  of  magnetic  or  electriciil  currents 
through  solid  rocks,  I  believe  to  be  trivial  and  rare.  Mr.  Darwio,  in 
his  *'  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  describes  the  vitrified  siliceous  tubes  of 
La  Plata,  caused  by  lightning  entering  loose  sand.  lu  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Geological  Transactions,"  referred  to  by  the  same  author, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  similar  formations,  called  fulgurites,  occurring 
at  Drigg,  in  Cornwall ;  and  another  case  is  described  bj'  Ribbentrop,  in 
Germany.    I  quote  a  part  of  Darwin's  description : 

'*  Four  sets  entered  the  sand  perpendicularly  ;  by  working  with  my 
hands  I  traced  one  of  them  two  feet  deep;  and  some  fragments,  which 
evidently  had  belonged  to  the  same  tube,  when  added  to  the  other  part, 
measured  five  feet  three  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  whole  tube  was 
nearly  equal,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  originally  it  extended 
to  a  much  greater  depth.  These  dimensions  are,  however,  small,  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  tubes  liom  Drigg,  one  of  which  was  traced  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet. 

"  The  internal  surface  is  completely  vitrified,  glossy,  and  smooth.  A 
small  fragment  exhibited  under  the  microscope  appeared,  from  the  num- 
ber of  minute  entangled  air,  or  perhaps  steam-bubbles,  like  an  assay 
fused  before  the  blow-pipe.  The  sand  is  entirely,  or  in  greater  part, 
siliceous;  but  some  points  are  of  a  black  color,  and  from  their  glossy 
surface  possess  a  metallic  luster.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
tube  varies  from  a  thirtieth  to  a  twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  occasionally 
even  equals  a  tenth.  On  the  outside  the  grains  of  sand  are  rounded, 
and  have  a  slightly  glazed  appeai\'ince.  1  could  not  distinguish  any 
signs  of  crystallization.  In  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  in  the 
Geological  Transactions,  the  tubes  are  generally  compressed,  and  have 
deep  longitudinal  furrows,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  a  shriveled  vegeta- 
ble stalk,  or  the  bark  of  the  elm  or  cork  tree.  Their  circumference  is 
about  two  inches,  but  in  some  fragments,  which  are  cylindiicul  and 
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without  any  farrows,  it  is  as  mach  a«  foar  inches.  The  compression 
from  the  surrounding  loose  sand,  acting  while  the  tube  was  still  softened, 
has  evidently  caused  the  creases  or  furrows.  Judging  from  the  uncom- 
pressed fragments,  the  measure  or  bore  of  the  lightning  (if  such  a  term 
may  be  used)  must  have  been  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  At  Paris, 
M.  Hachet  and  M.  Beudant  succeeded  in  making  tubes,  in  most  respects 
similar  to  these  fulgurites,  by  passing  very  strong  shocks  of  galvanism 
through  finelj-powdered  glass ;  when  salt  was  added,  so  as  to  increase 
its  fusibility,  the  tubes  were  larger  in  every  dimension.  They  failed  both 
with  powdered  feldspar  and  quartz.  One  tube,  formed  with  i>owdered 
glass,  was  very  nearly  an  inch  long,  namely,  0.982,  and  had  an  internal 
diameter  of  0.919  of  an  inch.  When  we  hear  that  the  strongest  battery 
in  Paris  was  used,  and  that  its  power  on  a  substance  of  such  easy  fusi- 
bility as  glass  was  to  form  tubes  so  diminutive,  we  must  feel  greatly 
astonished  at  the  force  of  a  shock  of  lightning,  which,  striking  the  sand 
in  several  places,  has  formed  cylinders,  in  one  instance  at  least,  thirty  feet 
loog,  and  having  an  internal  bore,  when  not  compressed,  of  full  an  inch 
and  a  half;  and  this  in  a  material  so  extraordinarily  refractory  as 
quartz  P 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of  electricity  thus  mani- 
fested. It  is  manifested  to  us  in  several  instances  where  houses  are 
struck  by  lightuing,  and  metallic  objects  are  instantly  melted  by  the 
surcharging  current.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  comparative  rarity 
of  such  electrical  effects  in  nature,  and  particularly  in  ore-deposits.  We 
do  not  find  in  these,  as  a  general  rule,  any  traces  of  vitrifying  fusion, 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  are  not  particularly  liable  to  this 
form  of  electriciil  action.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  that  some 
puzzling  casei^  in  mineralogy  might  be  due  to  this  cause.  Every  min- 
emlogist  now  and  then  encounters  specimens  sincerely  alleged  to  be 
native,  t.  6.,  in  a  natural  state,  but  which  he  recognizes  as  the  products 
of  more  or  less  perfect  fusion.  In  most  instances,  no  doubt,  the  fusion 
has  been  artificial,  and  the  specimens  are  really  forge  or  furnace  pro- 
ducts. Sometimes,  however,  they  may  be  really  native,  and  vitrified  by 
lightning.  Mr.  Daubr6,  in  a  paper  on  meteorites  in  the  Annates  des 
Mines  for  1868,  remarks  that  lightning  produces  on  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  a  varnish  which  is  not  without  analogy  to  that  of  meteorites.  It 
occasions,  namely,  on  certain  rocks,  particularly  toward  the  summit  of 
mountains,  the  formation  of  little  drops,  or  of  a  glaze,  to  which  De 
Saussure  first  called  attention.  It  was  on  account  of  this  resemblance 
that  the  savants  to  whom  certain  meteorites  were  submitted,  which  fell 
at  Luce  in  17G8,  expressed  their  opinion  that  they  were  merely  terrestrial 
stones  vitrified  by  lightning. 

But  the  rarity  and  comi)aratively  insignificant  extent  of  such  phe- 
nomena, and  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed  as  normal  to 
mineral-deposits,  even  at  their  outcrops,  warrants  me  in  saying  that 
electrical  discharges  of  this  character  cannot  be  considered  as  active 
agents  in  the  formation,  filling,  or  metamorphosis  of  veins. 

I  pass  to  consider  another  class  of  electrical  phenomena,  namely,  those 
connected  with  the  electric  resonance  or  boudannement  of  mountains. 

Mr.  George  8.  Dwight,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  has  communicated 
to  me  a  recent  case  of  this  kind,  personally  observed  by  him  on  Gray's 
l^eak,  in  Colora<lo,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ho 
ascended  this  peak  with  a  party  about  the  10th  of  June  last,  reaching 
the  top  at  2  p.  m.  Clouds  had  been  gathering  for  an  houi*  or  two,  and 
storms  were  in  progress  on  the  a<\joiuing  ranges,  principally  to  the 
north  and  east,  with  heavy^  rumbling  thunder  at  brief  intervals.    ^^A 
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strong  wind  ftx)m  the  west,''  says  Mr.  Dwight,  "  drove  us  to  sbelter  be- 
hind a  pile  of  stones  some  four  feet  high,  which  former  visitors  had 
erected  as  a  screen.  Behind  this  we  crouched  for  some  time,  resting 
and  viewing  the  gorges  below.  Presently  one  of  the  party  arose  to  a 
standing  position,  and  the  instant  his  head  and  shoalders  were  ele- 
vated above  the  protecting  line  of  wall,  a  hissing  sonnd  was  heard  by  i^ 
of  us.  Our  friend,  with  a  possible  suspicion  of  snakes,  tamed  about  in 
a  bewildered  manner  to  ascertain  whence  the  noise  came,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment exclaimed,  ^  Why,  it  is  me!'  His  hair  stood  out,  and  the  gold 
spectacles  he  wore,  about  which  there  was  doubtless  some  small  amount 
of  steel,  crackled.  At  first  we  were  disposed  to  laugh  heartily  at  his 
experience,  but,  as  one  by  one  we  rose,  (there  were  four  of  us,)  and  en- 
countered the  same  phenomena,  we  thought  best  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  a  spot  which  might  prove  dangerous,  and  discuss  the  theory  on  a 
lower  plane.  Each  of  us  experienced  the  sensation  the  moment  we  en- 
tered the  draught  or  current  from  the  west.  The  sound  was  as  loud  as 
that  produced  by  the  effervescence  of  ale  from  a  partially  nncorked 
bottle,  and  similar  in  character,  though  a  trifle  more  whistling  in  tone. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell,  as  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
fumes.  We  all  felt  the  prickling  sensation  in  our  fingers  also,  and  a 
certain  exhilaration.  These  passed  away  as  we  descended,  and  I  should 
say  left  us  entirely  within  250  feet  of  the  summit." 

Similar  experiences  are  described  by  M.  Fournet,  in  the  0&mpte9 
Rendus  de  VAcadSmie  des  Sciences  of  1867,  and  also  by  M.  Henri  de 
Saussure,  in  an  article  translated  for  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1868. 
The  cases  enumerated  are  seven  in  number,  and  the  circnmstaoces 
strongly  resemble  those  above  related,  except  that  the  odor  perceived 
by  Mr.  Dwight  and  his  companions,  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of 
ozone,  is  not  mentioned  in  an^^  of  them,  though,  in  a  number  of  these 
instances,  the  electric  tension  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  and,  in 
almost  all,  there  was  a  crackling  of  the  soil  and  rocks  themselves,  aud 
a  peculiar  vibration  of  the  stall's  or  alpenstocks  of  the  last  observers, 
called  the  chant  des  bdtotus.  Invariably,  according  to  the  authorities 
quoted,  there  was  an  attendant  shower  of  hail  or  sleet  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  M.  Fournet  mentions  also  an  instance  of  nocturnal 
luminosity  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  (Mont  Blanc)  as  referable  to  a  simikir 
electrical  condition. 

De  Saussure  draws  from  the  observations  discussed  by  him  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  Tlie  efflux  of  electricity  from  the  culminant  rocks  of  mountains  is 
produced  under  a  clouded  sky,  charged  with  low  clouds,  enveloping  the 
summits,  or  passing  at  a  small  distance  above  them,  but  without  the 
occurrence  of  electric  discharges  above  the  place  whence  the  continu- 
ous efflux  is  proceeding.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  this 
efflux  takes  i)lace,  it  sufficiently  relieves  the  electric  tension  to  prevent 
lightning  from  being  formed. 

2.  The  continuous  efflux  of  electricity  from  the  ground  toward  the 
clouds  is  not  unconnected  with  the  formation  of  vapor,  aiid  probably 
also  with  that  of  the  hail. 

These  electrical  phenomena  seem  not  to  be  rare  in  high  regions, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  frequent.  Many  persons  accustomed  to 
climb  mountains,  such  as  guides  and  hunters,  have  never  observed  the 
electric  resonance;  others  have  heard  it  but  once  or  twice  in  their 
lives.  But,  as  De  Saussure  acutely  remarks,  it  is  precisely  on  those 
days  whtn  menacing  skies  repel  adventurers  from  the  highest  altitudes 
that  the  phenomenon  manifests  itself. 
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If  we  now  inquire  what  are  the  permanent  physical  traces  left  by 
this  electric  tension  or  efQox,  we  find  nothing  at  all.  Gray's  Peak  is  a 
locality  within  my  i)ersonal  acquaintance,  and  it  bears  the  marks  of  far 
other  agencies  than  this.  The  whole  mountain,  for  some  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  summit,  appears  to  be  a  heap  of  broken  fragments,  some- 
times erroneously  called  boulders.  These  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
duced from  the  exposed  crags  and  ledges,  and  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  frost.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  and  many  other 
summits  have  been  frozen  through,  and  that  tbe  summer  thaws  do  not 
penetrate  into  their  solid  portions,  except  so  far  as  disintegration  may 
be  still  advancing  year  by  year.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  tunnel 
of  the  Baker  mine,  which  is  above  timber-line  on  the  Kelso  Mountain, 
adyoining  Gray's  Peak,  did  not,  by  penetrating  200  feet,  get  beyond 
frozen  ground.  Bfit  neither  the  Baker  mine  nor  the  Stevens  mine, 
which  is  about  at  an  equal  altitude  on  the  McGlellan  Mountain  oppo- 
site, nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  mines  in  our  western  districts,  sit- 
uated at  great  elevations,  presents,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  |)ecu- 
liar  api)earances  referable  to  electricity  as  the  cause. 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  assertion  of  electric  theories  of  vein-formation, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  lack  the  basis  of  direct  proof,  and  that  the  indi- 
rect evidence  of  analogy  is  against  them.  We  are  acquainted  with 
certain  eftects  of  electricity  upon  rocks;  these  effects  we  do  not  find  in 
ore-deposits;  and  what  we  do  find  there  is  referable  to  other  causes. 
The  prudent  theorist  will  be  content,  for  the  present,  with  electro- 
chemical, not  electro-physical,  action,  and  confine  himself  to  the  study, 
in  this  department,  of  the  possible  existence  and  efiects  of  galvanic 
currents  in  vein-contents,  depending  upon  chemical  reactions. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  BULLION  PEODUOT. 

Estimates  of  the  bullion  product  pf  the  coaDtry  are  as  vagae  and 
variable  as  ever.  In  my  last  report  1  discussed  at  length  the  different 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  our  prodaetion  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  vindicated  the  estimates  at  which  I  bad  arrived  l^ 
laborious  and  careful  comparisons.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  t'he  arga- 
ment,  but  merely  recall  the  fact  that  I  showed  the  insafficiency  of  the 
data  obtained  by  adding  together  the  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  sO- 
ver  deposited  for  coinage  at  the  Mint  and  branches,  and  the  reported 
amount  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  bullion  exported  through  the  cos- 
tom-house. 

I  shall  give  these  figures  for  the  year  1871  presently;  but  first  I  win 
quote  a  statement  courteously  furnished  me  by  Mr.  John  J.  Valentine, 
general  superintendent  at  San  Francisco,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'a  Ex- 
press.   Mr,  Valentine  says: 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible  the  prodnct  of  pTCoious  metals 
for  1871^  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  I  have  caused  state- 
ments  to  be  carefully  prepared  at  each  of  the  company's  offices  showing  the  amouBt 
shipped  monthly  during  the  year  named,  viz,  1871.    The  results  are  : 


Territory  or  State. 


Arizona 

British  Coluuibia 

Ct)lorado 

California 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Kovada 

Nebraska 

Orcj^on 


Utah 
Washington. 
Wyoming  ., 


Silver  bullion  or 
amalgam. 


$441,235  82 
231,870  84 
936,934  37 


29,417  00 
22, 477, 045  75 


Gold  bullion, 
amalgam,  or  dost. 


$103,739  93 

1,349, 5^0  83 

2, 605. 681  nO 

16, 167,  AM  05 

1,471,067  21 


130, 175  81 


Total 


4,031,502  00 


1,693,602  10 
221,262  14 
320, 107  09 


24, 246, 689  59 


28,024,036  90 


I  snbmit  the  follo^Yiug  as  an  approximately  correct  statement  and  estimate  combing 
of  the  total  yield  of  pre(rious  metals  for  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  oxeeptiug  New  Mexico,  for  which  I  have  nodaU, 
viz: 

Arizona  shipments $163,739  03 

Estimate  like  amount  forwarded  by  other  routes  and  conveyances. ..  lt>3,7',^  93 

British  Cohinibia  shipments 1,349,550  ^ 

Estimate  20  per  cent,  by  other  conveyances 269, 916  16 

Colorado — excessive  if  any  variation 3, 046, 917  32 

California 1 16, 399, :l>»  !?9 

Estimate  20  per  cent,  for  undervaluation  and  by  other  conveyances..  3, 279,87u  77 

Idaho 2,408,001  .'»^ 

Estimate  20  per  cent,  by  other  conveyances 4S1.6tH*  31 

Montana 4, 0*50,  l»29  uO 

Estimate  20  percent,  by  other  conveyances 812, 165  cO 
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Nevada,fall $22,477,045  75 

Oregon,  full 1,693,(302  15 

Utah 357,437  95 

Eatimate  ores  and  pig-metal  by  weight 1,000,000  00 

Washington,  full 320,107  09 

Total  yield  for  1871 58,284,029  06 


I  am  confident  that  the  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  for,  we  may  say,  undervalaation 
and  other  conveyances,  is  a  liberal  concession,  and  that  the  total  product  did  not 
exceed  the  above  amount. 

I  take  leave  to  differ  widely  in  many  points  from  these  estimates, 
and  for  most  of  my  corrections  of  them  I  have  positive  evidence.  Mr. 
Valentine's  addition  of  20  per  cent,  for  undervaluations  and  private 
^ipments  may  be  sufficient  for  California,  but  it  seems  far  too 
little  for  Idaho  and  Montana,  while  for  Colorado  he  makes  no  such 
allowance  at  all;  but  transfers  the  exact  amount  of  the  express  ship- 
ments from  his  first  to  his  second  table,  with  the  enigmatical  comment, 
*'  excessive,  if  any  variation."  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
the  Colorado  shipments  of  bullion  are  overvalued,  and  that  the  amounts 
upon  which  express  charges  are  paid  exceed  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced !  By  comparing  his  figures  with  those  given  in  my  chapter  on 
Colorado  it  will  be  seen  that  he  ignores  $923,000  shipped  in  matte, 
$500,000  shipped  in  ores,  and  $100,000  used  by  manufacturers,  and  that 
the  product  of  the  Territoiy  is  consequently  about  $1,523,000  more  than 
he  calculates. 

With  regard  to  Utah  this  statement  is  equally  imperfect.  He  esti- 
mates the  shipments  of  ores  and  base  bullion  at  $1,000,000.  This  is  a 
mere  guess,  and  not  a  successful  one.  The  shipments  of  ore  from  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1871  amounted  to  10,806  tons,  averaging  at  least  $150  silver 
X)er  ton.  and  the  shipments  of  base  bullion  amounted  to  2,378  tons, 
averaging  $175  silver  per  ton.  This  gives  us  $1,620,000  as  the  value  of 
tiie  ores  and  $316,150  as  the  value  of  the  base  bullion,  to  which  should 
be  added  $500,000  for  the  lead  contained  in  ores  and  bars.  The  total 
of  these  items  is  $2,437,050,  against  $1,000,000  in  Mr.  Valentine's  esti- 
mate. Considering  that  he  makes  apparently  but  $0,000  allowance  for 
undervaluations  and  private  shipments,  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say 
that  the  product  of  Utah  for  1871  was  about  $2,800,000,  instead  of 
$1,357,437,  OA  he  has  it. 

The  express  shipments  from  Arizona  he  doubles  to  obtain  the  total 
3ield.  I  have  direct  evidence  that  this  result  is  too  small,  and  though 
I  cannot  say  precisely  how  much  too  small  it  is,  I  believe  my  estimate  is 
near  the  truth. 

The  British  Columbia  shipments  are  omitted  from  my  table.^ 

The  product  of  !New  Mexico,  omitted  by  Mr.  Valentine,  was  about 
$500,000,  and  the  product  of  Wyoming,  also  omitted  by  him,  was 
about  $100,000. 

In  calculating  for  the  whole  country,  east  and  west,  I  add,  under  the 
head  of  "  other  sources,"  $200,000  to  cover  the  product  of  the  southern 
States,  and  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead-ores  not  otherwise  taken 
into  the  calculation. 

My  estimate  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  United  States 
for  tiie  year  1871  is  as  folio ws,  compared  with  former  years : 
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State  or  Territmy. 


187a 


38a 


Arison*.. 
California 
Colorado. 
Idaho .... 


Montana 

Nevada  

New^Mexleo 

Oreg<m  and  Wadifngton. 

Wyominf 

Utah 

Othariooreei 


$1,000^000 

»,SOOLOOO 

*4. 000,000 

7,0001 000 

9,000.000 

HOOOtOOO 

fiOO^OOO 

3,000,000 


tsoo^ooo 


$800,000 

2^wo,tibo 

3,675.000 

0^000,000 

9,100,000 

18,000^000 

500.000 
3,000,000 

100.000 
1,300,000 

S8^000 


Total. 


61,800.000 


0S,O0UL00O 


|8Q0.Qa 

9n,ooo(ai  i 
8L09am 

2^500^000 
500.000 

9,aoaooi 

lOOLON 
1^30(^060 


eG^aB3|Oflo 


*Incladlng  Wjromlas.       t Including  Utah. 

I  exclude  from  the  statement  for  1871  the  prodoct  of  the  smdtiiig- 
works  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  which  is  believed-  to  amoant  to 
$800,0009  because  the  ores  there  reduced  are  obtained  from  Silver  Islet, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  and  outside  of  the  Cnited  States. 

Further  comment  upon  the  above  figures  is  unnecessair-.  It  is  evident 
that  the  product  from  placer-mining  has  continued  to  fall  off,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  those  districts  which  are  chiefly  oeco- 

Eied  with  quartz  mining.  In  California  the  placer  and  hydraulic  mines 
ave  continued  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water;  and  the  reduced  prodoct 
of  that  State  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  actual  decline 
in  these  branches  of  mining.  • 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  duriug  the  year  ended  December  31, 1871,  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables  furnished  by  the  chief  coiner: 

statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  hranckct,  during  tU 

year  aided  December  31, 1871. 

DEPOSITS. 


Mint  and  branches. 


Qold-depodts. 


SUrer-depofita. 


Total  depoaiti. 


United  States  Mint.  Philadelphia 

Brunch  mint,  San  Francisco 

Branch  mint.  Car»on  City 

Branch  ralut.  Denver 

Auiay  office,  Charlotte 

Total 


$2,881,645  61 

24.9GU,  lia  61 

2,515, 13i!  79 

1,020,223  37 

16, 122  37 


$2, 124, 934  26 

1,247,567  OS 

2,944.465  17 

2,937  67 

164  52 


31,396,246  75 


$5,009,559  ?7 

afi,2a7.e?9« 

5.45&,3y7» 

1.02a.l6U»* 

16,»»fi 


6.390,058  67  '      37.71^3i;5  4S 


MISCELLAKEOFS. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Gold  coinage. 

Silver  coinage. 

Base  coinage. 

ToUL 

Piecei. 

Valae. 

Pieeei. 

Yalae. 

Pieoet. 

Yalae. 

Pieces.             Tahut 

1,124,072 

120,966.285  00 

7,892,498 

$3,104,038  30 

5,815,750 

$99.890  00 

14,83^320  Wl70.SI3  3l 

A.  LOUDON  8N0WDEN.  Ck^f  Oobur. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  figures  of  the  domestic  gold 
and  silver  deposited  for  coinage.  The  following  is  the  ainoaut,  as  given 
by  the  Alta  California,  of  refined  gold  and  silver  deposited  in  the  United 
States  branch  mint  during  1871  by  the  San  Francisco  Assaying  and 
Befining  Works : 


Month. 


January  

Febraarj 

March 

April 

May •. 

Jnne 

July 

Angnst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  deposited 

Fine  gold  Kold  in  market 

Total  prodnct 


Gold. 


Ounces. 


56,953.18 
47.932.67 
45.193.43 
96,574.03 
101, 37a  17 
84,000.25 
92.943.53 
99. 64a  30 
80.563.85 
77,245.22 
66.457.G6 
46,762.13 


895,664.41 
38, 228. 71 


933,893.12 


Valae. 


$1,166. 

982, 

918, 

1,978, 

2,075, 

1.720, 

1.903, 

2,041, 

1.648, 

1.582, 

1.361, 

958, 


144  83 

408  50 

516  99 
479  79 
571  83 

279  01 
463  66 

517  97 
833  19 
375  19 

280  00 
274  24 


Silver. 


Onncea. 


VatM. 


18,074.60 
9.384.15 

22,814.50 
5,  KM.  115 
8, 981.  75 

11.956.55 

23.*  6).  40 
101.714.35 

85,404.15 
5.611.00 

67, 159. 80 

40,  39a  60 


18,337,175  20     400,754.90 
783, 222  37 


19, 120,  397  57 


fM.S54» 
12.580  SS 

30,597  00 

7.5(13  08 

12.(^94 

16.043  45 

3l.'»lfO 

136.503  a 

114. 5<5I« 

90.126  27 
54,197  0 

537, 689  « 


ThiK  gives  the  large  amoant  of  $19, 120.397.57  refined,  and  $783,222.37  tvom  sold  for  Japan,  China,  and  else 
where. 

The  following,  from  the  Commercial  Ilerald  of  San  Francisco,  gives 
a  comparative  view  of  the  coinage  sit  the  branch  mint  in  tliat  citv  for 
the  years  18G8,  18G9,  1870,  and  1871,  as  follows : 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April ...! 

May 

June 

July 

AuRUrt 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Total f 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

$97,000 

$467,000 

$1,  G60,  000 

640.000 

185,000 

i*85.  OtW 

573.000 

743, 000 

2.  155.  (XX) 

710.0(H) 

l,.'i7«>.0(J0 

1,3:JU.  IKJO 

714,000 

98o,  (XX) 

2. 0^3.  Vffi 

92i>,000 

1,348.  COO 

2,  m\  000 

2,355.000 

1, 04U.  IKK) 

leo.  c*x) 

l,46.'i.000 

689,500 

2, 370,  (HW 

2,455,000 

2,550.000 

2,  •*3!«.  (XK) 

2,415,000 

1,609,300 

1,  875.  000 

2, 595, 000 

1.  048. 000 

l.iK>5.  JW 

2, 442, 000 

1, 459. 750 

1,676,  C)00 

17.365.000 

14, 363, 550 

20, 355,  000 

$l.57t».f« 
1,171.T3 

9i"w'i.  ixO 

l,tfci»,KJ) 

2. 17?.(J0 

2,  76I.',  t'J§ 
l.OtV.l'^ 
2.-JUH^T? 

i.t2=-n.cve 

l,G84,O00 

1,'J18.0..C 


•JO.026.7i5 


The  coinage  of  the  mints  is  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
deposits  of  bullion  for  coinage,  since  deposits  of  United  States  coin, 
&c.,  are  also  recoined. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment I  have  compiled  the  following  statement  of  the  imports",  exports, 
and  re-exports  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  year  ending  December 
31y  1871 : 
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Deicrlptioii. 

Importi. 

Exportfl. 

Bo'ezport^ 

BoUlon: 

Gold 

$1,335,196 
147.683 

$6,068,173 
20,  la*}.  739 

$4,780 

S&ver  ....  ...........................................*.• 

91,342 

Total 

1,482.878 

26.233.912 

96,122 

Coin: 

Gold^ 

4,506.752 
10.779,785 

37.293,426 
1,904,004 

1,549.596 

8|lV«r    .--.».......  «...-..  T,»r  T.I-  T-T-T -|.-» -r- 

10,363,410 

Total 

15,286.537 

39,197,430 

11.1913,006 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  "bullion  for  five  years. 


Year. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 

ur7i. 


Total  for  fire  yoan 


Gold. 


$19,192,299 

17,402.625 

13,681,984 

15.599.880 

6.068.173 


71.944,961 


Silver. 


$15. 503. 527 
13.987,210 
12,748,315 
13.171.419 
20. 165, 739 


75.576,210 


Total 


$34,695,826 
31.389.835 
26,430,299 
28,771,299 
26,233,912 


147,521.171 


Adding  now  the  total  coinage  to  the  total  exports  of  bullion,  we 
Iiave: 


For  the  year  endloj;  December  31, 1871. 


Ooiitago 
Szports 


Total. 


Gold. 


$20,966,285 
6, 068. 173 


27, 034. 458 


Silver. 


$3,104,088 
20, 165, 739 


23^269,777' 


Total. 


$34,070,323 
26,233.912 


50.304,235 


It  thus  appears  that  even  when  all  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
mints  is  added  to  all  the  exports  of  bullion,  the  aggregate  is  far  below 
even  Mr.  Valentine's  estimate,  which  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  too 
small.  This  is  an  additional  proof  (if  one  were  needed)  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  calculate  the  gold  and  silver  product  from  the  mint  and 
custom-house  returns,  making  no  allowance  for  ores  and  mattes  or 
base  bullion  shipped  abroad  and  the  large  amount  consumed  (not  .is 
coin)  by  manufacturers.  In  my  last  report  I  discussed  this  subject 
ftilly. 

I  add  some  statistics  of  general  interest  concerning  principaUy  the 
commerce  of  San  Francisco. 

VFtom  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald.] 
'treasure-product,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  soorces,  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express  dar- 
inir  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1870,  have  been  as 
fi>fiowB: 

187a  1871. 

liVom  northern  and  southern  mines $38,402,152    $35,008,385 

Cotttftwise,  north  and  south 4,472,594        3,245,431 

Imports,  foreign 5,466,883        4,108,724 

Totals 48,341,629      42,962,540 


5Ti   lONINQ  STATISTICS  WEST  OF  THE   BOCKT  UOUNTAJHS. 


F  TEE&BUBK. 


f  treaanre  in  this  oitj,  througli  WoUi, 


fh>m  tin  norlAtntaMi  toaikam  ttinm. 


IBTl. 

so™-  bnlllM.. 

Gold  datt. 

Coin. 

TiUiL 

JjirauT 

«i.BLai« 

i'Hi 

1,934873 
mm!  07* 

ti,CH8,sra 

ii 

■90«,2M 
'Bgfi.'31B 

(808,728 

699;  9ia 

138,734 

I3«.ja 

a,ira,ia 

17*5,411) 

3,9ia,j« 

S.171.8B 
%J7i«l 

i^':;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

H.  009,809 
ll.l5S,Se4 

DolKpaniMd. 

13. 870,648 
n.7fl3,l»l 

T,i*i,as 

33.5%  £3 

41.  Mi  to 
*S.tlM.T» 

lYvm  tXe  northern  coatt. 


».. 

BUnr  bnUlos. 

o*.^ 

C<to. 

Tom 

14,865 

(1*7,01)4 

2H.S;(9 
SM,  )33 

2n]s7i 

43.833 

ill  170 

ii.m 
1  lei  m 

86.818 

Henu 

«s 

4,1)20 

Is 

ii 

4i&n 

9.785 

2,5M,6G8 

708.  one 
,vt!.  mil 

1,  Its;;  433 

3  9114- 
2.9Se.W 

Dot  Kpanited. 

3,ei)i.ifl 

' 

From  tfte  »OM(ftern  coosf. 


1871. 

Silver  bDlllod 

GoW  dq.1. 

Colo. 

TOUL 

JaniiBry 

tl4.0T3 

aslsfii 

39.667 

2fi,<rt 
ie:43o 
27,;iw 
Sf.843 

»4a.491 

lis 

II 
4*;  016 

ieiist 

73,441 

$5,7J0 

0,7M 

3W'^ 
iioi  MiiarniiJ. 

Mi,  413 
M4,54B 

K7>-* 
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rhe  receipts  from  the  northom  and  soatbem  mines  include  the  amounts  sent  East 
im  the  Virginia  office,  viz : 


187L  Silver  bars. 

nuary $638,966 

bruory i 706,885 

urch 611,226 

»ril.* 713,450 

ky 826,607 

ne - 741,467 


1871.  Silver  bar*. 

July $604,905 

August 554,711 

September 542,63:& 

October 667,179 

November 723,190 

December 767,516 


Total 8,100,778 


COMBINED  EXPORTS. 

rhe  combined  exports,  treasure,  and  merchandise,  for  1871,  as  compared  with  thft 
ae  time  in  1869  and  1870,  were  as  follows : 

18fl9.  187a  1871. 

jasnre  exports $37,287,117  $32,983,140  $17,259,347 

rchandise  exports 20,888,991  17,848,160  13,951,149 

Total 58,176,108  50,831,300  31,204,496 


MOVEMENT  OF  COIN  IN  THE  XNTERIOR. 

*he  following  has  been  the  circulation  of  coin  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express, 
ing  1871 : 

To  interior.  ^S^t^^ 

nary $869,311  $957,536 

►ruary 945,397  748,934 

:ch 887,722  794,737 

•il 1,353,710  498,396 

r : 1,528,431  847,572 

te 1,394,225  592,593 

^ 1,543,891  809,912 

pist .• 1,924,787  527,295 

tember 1,807,413  649,262 

ober : 1,864,941  731,975 

member 1,582,925  705,872 

lember 1,687,129  521,353 

In  18^1 17,389,882  8,385,431 

In  1870 18.632,438  9,599,947 

Decrease 1,242,556  1,214,.510' 


'rment  of  the  amount  of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco,  thmufh  public  channels,  to* 
tstem  domeetio  and  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1871,  exclusive  of  shipments  through 
TniM  States  maiL 


To  New  York : 

annary 

'ebraary 

larch 

upril 

fay 

tme  ..^ 

nly 

LQffOSt ... 

ei^ember 

October 

Tovember 

teeember 


$804, 436  37 
1, 141, 105  91 
1,091,048  49 
674, 053  04 
652,453  36 
939. 191  70 
617.  853  33 
535.371  86 
343,  471  60 
399,385  50 
376, 008  15 
384, 943  33 


To  Enf^land : 

anaarj 

Vbroary 

larch 

Lpril 

"*y ; 

nne ? 

nly w 

k.af;uBt 

H.  Ex.  211- 


48.057,379  33 


114,343  53 
143.373  41 
154.677  53 
335,  761  45 
338.776  80 
301, 849  18 
305,833  00 
393,656  93 

— 33 


In  September $316,974  69 

In  October 367,658  39 

In  November 373,740  63. 

InDeoember 339,396  33: 


To  China : 

In  January 

In  February 381,033  26 

InMarch 313,116  tf5 

In  April 337,656  55 

InMay 177,338  85 

In  June 361,81136 

In  July 375,55193 

In  August.... 370,316  70 

In  September 581, 938  10 

In  October 

InNoyember 337,639  68 

InDeoember 437,835  79 


$y,.re4;84r  74 


To  Japan : 
In  January.... 
In  February... 
InMarch 


3,443;a»'a 


15, 950  00 

7, 918  00 
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In  April 14.000  00 

'luMay (iO.OOOOO 

In  June 20,91129 

In  July 63, 500  00 

In  August 

In  September 167, 056  95 

In  October 

In  November 262,926  91 

InDecembcr 129,249  52             . 

$738,  412  67 

To  Panama : 

InJnuiuiry 10.000  00 

In  February lO.OCOOO 

InMarch 10,000  00 

InAprU 10,00000 

InMay 10,000  00 

In  June 12,779  00 

InJulv 11,058  71 

InAn^t 10,000  00 

In  September 10,000  00 

InOctober 10,000  00 

In  November 6,308  78 

In  December 5, 000  00 

115,146  49 

To  Central  America : 

InJannary 20,000  00 

InFebruary 20,000  00 

InApril 2,80000 

InJune 908  60 


In  July 

In  August  . . . 
In  September 
In  October  ... 
In  November. 
In  December . 


$14, 110  00 

5,150  00 

13,100  00 


To  Montevideo : 
In  June 


90,184  94 
40.113  00 


13,091  es 


ToCallao: 

In  Anf^ust 500,000  00 

In  September 1,000.000  00 


To  Tahiti: 
I  InAuffOSt 


To  Honolnlu : 
L)  November — 


To  Mexico : 
In  December .. 


96,000  00 


30,000  00 


10,000  00 


13.011 « 
1,50a  0Q0« 

96.ooeg» 


Total  for  1871 17,953^31711 

Total  for  1870 38,90,141  M 

Decrease  for  this  year 15,721,19118 


TREASURE  EXPERTS. 


(Another  etatement  from  the  Alta  California.) 

The  export  and  destinatloD  of  treasure  dariBg  the  years  1870  and  1871,  rc8pecti?<dj. 
were  as  followti : 

187a  187L 

ToChina $6,055,080  49  $3,364,5S999 

To  Central  American  ports 284,475  08  229,008  55 

ToEn^rland 9,78'^,310  20  3,010,064  45 

To  Franco 190,410  24  

To  Japan 855,975  42  747,627  67 

To  Tahiti 26,000  ft> 

To  New  York 14,107,600  21  7,737,180eO 

bvpost-oftice 12,287,291  '21 

To  Peru 2,130,084  70  l,500,OOOtX' 

ToSaudwich  Islands 25,500  00  aO.OOOC' 

To  Mexico 10,000  «>» 

To  Brazil 13,091  (M) 

Total 33,566,898  39  28, 953, 813  4o 

Add  duties 4,901,150  31  7,378,270  4*2 

Net / 38,468,048  70  36,332,083  87 
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Exports  of  treasure  via  Fanama. 


Date. 


t3.. 
ryl8. 
1173. 
irylS 

4 

18... 
I 


Gold  ban. 


$38, 713  61 
43,788  05 


7. 


t  3 

i  17..., 
iber  2.. 
iberl7. 

r3 

rl7.... 
ber3  .. 
t>er2... 
t>erl6.. 


Total. 


21,603  03 
56, 619  95 
77,023  59 
83.627  89 
47.866  37 
50,712  97 
36,474  89 


Sihrerban. 


$84,950  43 
97,407  69 


Gk>ldeoi]i. 


36, 141  31 
70,585  48 
141,960  63 
G3.135H2 
19.396  66 
57.096  36 
23,937  61 
24,000  37 
14,887  30 
24,  111  39 


921,613  33 


109,511  33 
23,683  06 
89,114  18 

111.415  73 

119, 945  75 
85,336  79 

136,963  94 
87.699  00 

204,775  53 
64,916  16 
98,363  74 
61,037  05 
41,793  15 
91,466  06 

216,782  22 
69,912  10 

119, 179  50 
91,242  63 

139, 154  95 


2,123,554  31 


$5.570  50 

.35,000  00 

27,077  67 

5,000  00 

5.880  10 

6,000  00 

9.388  60 

5,000  00 

7,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,687  06 

19.091  62 

20. 168  71 

5.000  00 

10.959  00 

505,000  00 

518.283  00 

505,000  00 

5^000  09 

6.000  00 

21. 493  72 

45.113  00 

10,000  00 


Total. 


3, 168, 168  01 


$5,570  50 

138,673  03 

168,273  41 

5,000  00 

115,391  43 

49,286  09 
155. 122  13 
193,439  32 
210, 573  64 
138,203  16 
185,362  27 

143.265  51 
224,943  24 
106,057  47 
179,809  22 
727,997  70 
623,211  97 
615,863  72 
278,808  58 

96,849  71 
164,678  59 
151,242  99 

143.266  34 

6,213,340  56 


K0T£.~The  total  export!  of  treasure,  ai  above,  laclade  $45,000  la  silyer  coIxl 

Bailroad. 


Date. 


Gk>ldbars. 


y  ■ 


her 


ber. 
>er. 


Total 


$288,356  85 
333,530  43 
504,589  65 
270,584  19 
445,757  56 
335.240  14 
182,680  77 
600  00 


29.055  07 

10,662  18 

112, 494  62 


Silver  ban. 


$492,136  22 
579,337  69 
550.136  11 
305.697  95 
504,535  60 
529,408  08 
656,475  65 
435.674  35 
338.263  30 
370,240  43 
264,345  97 
165,703  93 


2, 410, 431  46     5, 171. 909  37 


Gold  coin. 


$34,098  00 


19.699  00 


7,205  10 
5,191  80 


66,193  90 


TotaL 


#814. 

911, 

1.074. 

576. 

05a 
871, 
784. 
436, 
338, 
389. 
275. 
178, 


591  07 
406  12 
424  76 
243  14 
283  16 
853  33 
288  22 
274  75 
263  69 
295  50 
008  13 
196  55 


7. 713, 180  60 


Exports  to  Chinay  ifc,  per  steamers  and  sail-vessels. 


Date. 


*o  China 
ryl 


ber ... 
ber  30 
>er  I.. 
)ere.. 
>er  1 . . 
>er  1.. 


'o  Japan : 
Tl 


t)er... 

ber  30 
>«r  I... 
erl.. 


Total. 


Gold  ban. 


$14,900  00 

200  OU 

5, 740  00 

21, 445  65 

14. 074  50 

42.063  38 

163,551  70 
25, 427  00 
94,544  60 
78, 429  78 


111,343  91 
(silver  bam.) 


(silver  bars.) 


$59,460  34 

5,996  61 

262,936  91 

129, 249  53 


Mexican 
dollan. 


$334, 

190, 
184, 

87, 
266, 
164, 

16, 
212, 

78, 
130. 


193  76 
387  15 
338  00 
073  00 
033  00 
638  00 
065  00 
274  00 
404  00 
945  CO 


36,105  20 


$15,590  00 

5.000  00 

4,000  00 

60.000  00 

S4.911  29 

63,500  00 

101.  eOO  00 

14,000  00 


1,039.354  05  2,008,456  41 


Gold  cola. 


$31,929  50 

124, 447  50 

137, 045  50 

58.820  00 

72, 915  00 

71.567  55 

90.700  00 

77, 942  50 

76, 681  50 

115,909  90 

30.000  CO 

214, 387  75 


$2, 000  00 


1,102,346  70 


TotaL 


$381,033  26 
315.034  65 
327, 133  ftO 
117.338  35 
357,511  26 
278.268  93 
270, 316  70 
315, 643  50 
230, 210  60 

325. 248  68 
30,000  00 

361. 832  75 
65,991  94 

$15,590  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

60,000  00 

26,911  29 

63,500  00 

160, 460  .14 

19,996  61 

262,926  91 

129.249  53 


4.112,157  66 
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Total  gold  received  in  San  Francisco  according  to  tke  Alta  California : 

Sent  to  mint  for  coinage $18,337,175 

Exported  by  Panama  steamers $921,613 

Exported  East  by  railroad 2,410,431 

Exported  to  China,  Japan,  dec «.  1,029,354 

4,361,W 

Total  in  San  Francisco 22,698,5n 


Tabulated  statement  of  the  dividends  disbursed  to  stockholders  in  each  month  of  the  year  1971 

by  the  mining  companies  of  Cai\fomia,  Xetadaf  and  Idaho,  vhose  offices  are  Ipoattd  ta  $u 

Francisco. 

fFrom  the  Alta  California.] 


Name  of  mining  company. 


Amador,  (California) . . . . 

Ohollar-Potoaii 

Crown  Point 

Eureka,  (California)  .... 
Eoreka  Contolidated . . . . 
Oolden  Chariot,  (Idaho). 
OreenviUe,  (California)  . 

Hale  and  Norcroia 

Keystone  (Quartz 

Meadow  VaUey 

North  Star,  (California) . 
Pioche  


Ravmond  and  Ely  .... 
Reaington  (^nlckiiilTer 

Sierra  Nevada 

Succor  Mill 


Yellow  Jacket. 
Yule  Gravel... 


Total. 


January.  February. 


$380,000 


40,000 
'46*666" 


40,000 


60.000 
9,000 


20,000 


48,000 


537,000 


$280,000 


40.000 
50.000 
60,000 


40,000 


60.000 
9,000 


46,000 


March. 


ApriL 


$280,000 


40,000 
37.500 
70,000 


40,000 


30,000 


48,000 


$14,800 
280,000 


40,000 
37,500 


40,000 
"9.'666" 


30,000 
6,300 


60,000 


587,000 


554,500 


517,600 


May. 


$9.a50 
S8Q,000 


Jaiuw 


jDlj. 


40,000 


18,000 


6.300 


60.000 


407,550 


$56,000 

12G^0OO 
20LO0O 


4.000 


12.000 


30.000 
6.300 


6,Q0C 


30.  on 
6.  an 


60,000 


60.0(9 
5.000 


306.300 


3fi3lM 


Name  of  miufng  company. 


AugUKt. 


September.      October. 


Nevember. 


December. 


TouL 


Amiwlor.  (California)... 

C  hollar-  Potoni 

C'l'own  Point 

Lnreka,  (California).... 
Eurt  ka  Conxolidated  ... 
Ciolden  Chariot.  (Idaho) 
Oreenvilie.  (Calit'ornia) . 

Hale  and  Norcrotm 

K«*y stone  Quartz 

Meadow  Valley 

North  Star.  (California) 

I'ioche 

Raymond  and  Ely 

Kt'dingtou  Quickbilver.. 

Sitrra  N»*vuda 

Succor  Mill 

Y-llow  Jacki-t 

Yule  Gravel 


|J8,  000 
120,  WW 


50,000 


60,000 


30.000 
6,J00 


Total 


60,000 
5.000 


3o9,300 


$08.  ff  K) 
120,000 


50,000 


$28,000 

'56, 666' 


5,000 
60.000 


20.000 
45.000 


90,000 

"i26,*666' 


$28,000 


7.500 
90,000 


$28,000 


7,500 
90.000 


11.400 


150,  OIK) 


150,000 


5,000 


10,000 


5,000 


5.000 


151,05.1 
l.dSifW 

4?a.iwJ 
2:.\iW 

ITO.Oi''' 
Ifti.'.iO 

5T;'.Ul>:i 

au,  (*.*;' 

615.  OU 
31.300 
20.  OW 
11.40} 

441  OcO 
3iM 


344,  400  I        298, 000 


280,500 


280,500         4,837.3a 


Tho  foregoing  disbnrseraeuts  compare  as  follows  with  the  amounts  paid  by  tlie  sam* 
and  other  uiiniug  iucorporatious  for  the  previous  yeai* : 

1970. 

Amador §155,400 

Argeuta 21,  (KK) 

Chollar-Potosi 658,000 

Crowu  Point 

p:ureka 4:W,U00 

Knreka  Consolidated 

Golden  Chariot 75,000 

Golden  Rule 3,000 

Greenville 

Gould  and  Curry 4'?,000 


1871. 
$24,  (KO 

1.65i'tiOO 
4c«,0i» 
340,0* 
275,  OOO 

17U,0« 
'4,000 
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Hale  aoa  Norcross 1504.000  (liM.OOO 

IdaKliuore 80,000  

Kentntli., 30,000  

Keystone 20,000 

Meadow  Valley 150,000  5rO,000 

MetropoliUD  MiU 10,000  

North  Star 16,500  66,000 

Original  Hidden  Treasure    32,000  

Pioflie.-                           iW.OOO 

Baviuood  and  Ely 615,000 

KediuEton  QuicksUver. 31,500 

Sierra  Atrada 37,500  20,000 

fidccoTHiU 11,400 

Union 30,000  

fellow  Jacket 444,000 

Yule  Gravel      35,000 

Wbeeler 6,000  

Total 2,226,400        4,837,930 

Taiiitar  ttatoKent  of  thenumier  and  amount*  <!f  auemntntM  JeriedoKi  diridendi^uibiiriied 
and  otter  infomation  j)erlaiiiiHg  ta  the  leading  nunct  of  California,  Nerada,  aiid  Idaho, 
dealt  i»  at  the  San  Frawiaat  afoffc-boord,  beinti  an  tatnct  from  tht  tabular  iJoiemoif  p»fr- 
UthtdbgR.  WheeUr,  edUor  of  the  San  Fi-aRciKO  Stoek  Erporl,  Dewniftcr  la,  1b7I, 


I 

1 

1 

■si 

1 

1 

r 

1 

M 
1 

1 

IS 

i.auo 

LSM 

3,71)0 

S0.OJU 

la  aw 

is 

in 
*■■«' 

as 

11 

300 

ID 

■Bi;™ 

»,aoo 
n.ouo 

OBk-aiiu  kod  iih>i.«  coapur 

i3i.»a 

.  SLFktrickOoldHJDlngComiuuif 

* 

MOO 

IKtOOO 
660.800 

1,  in,  sou 
wouo 
i«,ooo 

lii 

490,000 

mooo 

3S.00O 
TO  MO 

iiilsoo 

a,  70S,  300 

aw 
S.H10 

-is 

i.im 

^? 

"■% 
I.  wo 

a,  OH) 
muM 

II.MO 

e.oao 
e,ooa 

13,0X1 

500 

lew 

e.ax 

4.000 

SI 

■| 

30 

tai.soo 

»1!:a 

«aou 

10  00 

moo 

Mas 

11  w 

ia«oa 

1,338.000 

B=.l.WMil"l 

428  00 

Si 

7.6W 
1.SQ0 

s,«w 
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The  first  stafemciit  of  tliis  Iciud  ever  pnbllshed  was  issued  bv  Jlr, 
WLeek'r  early  in  the  sprinR  of  1871,  and  was  just  in  tiii'ie  to  l>o  incor- 
porated ill  my  last  report,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer. 
Since  this  tii-st. issue  of  April  8  (fays  Mr.  Wheeler)  the  dividends  have 
increased  from  $2l*,797,S49  to  820,147,840,  and  the  assessments  from 
Sll,327,li37  to  813,199,910,  The  above  flsures  exhibit  a  splendid  show- 
ing,  which  will,  however,  lie  further  improved  upon  the  coming  year. 
Since  November  15  Daney  levied  an  assessment  of  88,000;  Overman, 
8li5,ti00;  Original  Hidden  Treasure,  831,499;  General  Lee,  §2,(>(W: 
Golden  Chariot,  $30,000;  Washington  and  Creole,  815,000;  LillianHalL 
87,500;  Jackson,  $12,500,  and  Phenix,  825,000,  the  whole  aggregatiDS 
8157,099,  The  dividends  disbursed  within  the  same  period  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Chollar, 828,000;  Kaymond  and  Ely, $150,000,  and  Meadow  ValK'.r. 
890,000,  beinga  total  of  8208,000,  exceeding  the  assessments  by  8110.!W1.   , 

There  are  some  slight  clerical  errors  in  the  foregoing  table,  all  i*f 
which  I  am  not  able  to  correct  by  official  statements,  and  therefore  I    i 
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leave  the  table  as  it  stands.  Mr.  'VFlieeler's  total  of  dividends  up  to 
April  8, 1871,  $22,797,849,  is  $844,800  larger  than  the  total  given  in  my 
extract  from  his  table  of  that  date,  (see  my  last  report,  page  111,)  viz, 
9219953,049.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  his  table  of  the 
Idaho  mines,  which  I  then  omitted,  but  now  retain,  (on  account  of  his 
totals  as  now  given,)  and  to  some  other  completions  or  corrections  of 
the  first  table  which  I  cannot  trace,  but  which  ^niount  to  $434,800  at 
least. 

In  the  present  table  I  have  noted  the  following  discrepancies :  The 
•Amador  dividends,  at  $232.50  per  share,  amount  to  $800,250 ;  the  total 
Eureka  dividends  are  given  in  the  company's  official  report  at  $1,694,000; 
the  total  for  California  dividends  shoidd  be  $2,728,300,  according  to  the 
items  given.  Baymond  and  Ely  has  made  (including  the  December  divi- 
dend) $615,000  dividends^  instead  of  $465,000.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  simply 
omitted  the  December  dividend,  doubtless  declared  after  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  table. 
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San  Francisco  coal  trade  for  1870  and  1871. 

[From  the  Commereial  Herald  of  January  12,  16T2.] 

Importfl.                                                                                                                                18^.  1='L 

Anthracite,  tons 21,320  7,3i!I 

Australian,  tons 83,982  3S,942 

Bellingham  Bay,  tons 14,:i55  20,2^ 

Cumberland,  tons 9,322  6,060 

Coos  Bay,  tons -' 20,567  28,690 

Chili,  tons 7,350  '4.164 

English,  tons 31,196  54,191 

Mount  Diablo,  tons • 129,761  133, 4S5 

Vancouver  Island,  tons - 12, 640  15,  ^l 

Queen  Charlotte  Island,  tons ....  565 

Sitka,  tons Id 

Rocky  Mountain,  tons , —  1,(>S 

Seattle,  tons •  4,913 

Total '. 330,493  315,194 


Specified  on  the  way  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports,  December  31 : 


1870. 

1371. 

2,464 
890 

3,679 

Tons 

Casks 

1?he  business  of  the  past  year  in  this  leading  article   of   consniuptioii  hae  Iwen 
characterized  by  ^reat  nrmness  of  all  varfeties,  with  some  extreme  prices.    The  largely 
increased  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  for  gas  purposes,  and  the  dispoaifcion  of  our 
ocean  steamship  companies  to  employ  it  extensively  in  the  place  of  antnfacite,  beceto- 
fore  used,  have  produced  some  marked  changes  in  the  trade.   This  latter  artiele,  so  hmg 
the  leading  feature  of  the  market,  has  been  ffradnally  falling  off  for  some  yean,  and 
has  now  touched  the  lowest  point  ever  reacned ;  while  the  market  now  takes  with 
firmness  an  amount  of  foreign,  which  a  few  years  since  would  have  entirely  prostnted 
it.    It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  aggre^te  of  our  foreign  varieties  is  somewhat 
under  the  imports  of  1870,  (which  were  excessive,  and  greatly  depressed  prices,)  yet  the 
English  varieties  have  greatly  exceeded  any  former  year,  and  yet  the  market  has  re- 
mained remarkably  firm  under  these  heavy  arrivals,  and  nearly  all  varieties  were  wanted 
at  full  prices  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Indeed,  many  of  the  vessels  arriving  with  Eng- 
lifjh  coal,  failing  to  get  return  cargoes  of  grain,  have  been  dispatched  under  charters  to 
Australia,  to  return  with  coal,  and  our  supplies  from  this  source,  through  the  coming 
spring,  will  be  quite  large,  but  being  all  ordered  by  parties  here,  little  or  none  of  U 
will  probably  come  upon  tbo  market,  and  we  may  not  look  for  much  change  in  prices 
until  the  arrival  of  the  fall  fleet.    In  the  mean  time  our  domestic  varieties  arriTe 
freely,  and  control  the  market  within  the  sphere  of  their  special  adaptability,  and 
show  a  gratifying  increase  on  last  year's  production.    In  aduition  to  the  amounts  re- 
ported, it  is  understood  that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  brought  over, 
for  its  own  consumption,  more  or  less  Rocky  Mountain  coal,  which  would  piobaMy 
swell  the  figures  of  our  consumption  of  domestic  varieties  to  something  over  2O0.i>00 
tons  for  the  year.    Below  will  be  found  our  usual  five-year  compiirative  statemeot  of 
the  various  varieties  received  : 


Variety. 

l!^o7. 

1S68. 

lSOi>. 

1S70. 

1871. 

Total 

roroicm 

Tons. 
64.000 
6-2.  500 

1J4,  500 

Tons.' 
lU,  000 
32,700 
157,  000 

Tons. 
100,000 
38.600 
184, 100 

Tons. 
135, 1G8 
30.  h20 
167,  183 

Tons. 
113.4.S3 

13,291 
188,  4i» 

Ton*. 
5R  <Vil 

Eastern 

177.  ?11 

iJomestic 

&21.i'3 

Total 

251,000 

282,  700 

331,  700 

333, 171 

315, 194 

1, 5U  Tul 

In  regard  to  markets  at  date,  recent  imports  continue  light,  and  business  much  re- 
stricted for  want  of  needed  supplies.  The  last  sale  of  Chili  was  at  $13. 25.  There  is  no 
Nanainio  on  the  market.  Seattle  sells  to  the  trade  at  $10:  Coos  Bay  at  $9. 75;  Bellin;?- 
ham  Bay,  $8.50;  Mount  Diablo,  $6.25  to  $8.25,  for  fine  and  coarse  respectively. 
Anthracite  is  scarce  and  high,  say  $25  to  $35  for  the  driblets  to  be  had.  Cumberland 
is  also  out  of  first  hands,  jobbing  at  $22.  50  to  27. 50.  West  Hartley  is  held  at  $13.50; 
Scotch  and  English  steam,  $12. 50  to  $13;  Australian  is  wanted  at  $13  to  $13.  50. 
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Product  of  quicksilver  in  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  and  exports  from  1852  to  1871. 

[From  t^  Commercial  Herald  of  January  12, 1672.] 
The  following  is  the  qaicksilver  prodaced  in  1869, 1870,  and  1871 : 


Mine. 


'New  Almoden  mine 
If  ew  Idria  mine . . . . 

RedingtoB  mine 

Sundry  other  mines 

Total 


1869. 


Flaskt. 

17,000 

10,450 

5,000 

1.150 


33,600 


1870. 


FUuk8. 

14.000 

10.000 

4,546 

1,000 


29,546 


1871. 


Fltuk4. 

18,763 

9,227 

2,123 

1,763 


31,681 


The  exports  to  the  different  countries  for  1871,  and  the  three  previons  years,  were  as 
follows: 


To— 


yew  York 

Great  Britain.... 

Cblna 

liexioo 

Sooth  America . . 

Australia 

British  Colombia 
Other  ooontri^.. 

Total 


1868. 


FUukt. 

4,500 

3.500 

17,785 

14.120 

2,500 

1,580 

20 

501 


44,506 


1869. 


FUukt. 
1,500 


11.600 

8,060 

2,900 

300 

4 
51 


24,415 


1870. 


Flatkt. 
1,000 


4.050 

7.088 

1,300 

300 

9 

41 


13,788 


1871. 


FUukt. 
800 


7,S00 
3,081 
2,200 
1.100 
6 
118 


15,205 


And  our  exports  previoasly  have  been — 

jnatkt. 

In  1967 28,853 

In  1866 30,287 

In  1665 42,469 

In  1864 :l ; 36,927 

In  1863 :....  26,014 

In  1802 33,^47. 

In  1861 35,965 

In  1860 9.448 


FUukt. 

In  1859 3,399 

In  1858 24,142 

In  1857 27,262 

In  1856..... ^; 23,740 

In  1855..  ....*. 27,165 

In  1854 20.963 

In  1833 : 12,737 

InlKia 900 


The  Bedington  company  has  prodaced  nothing  since  October  31,  and  the  Phenix 
mine  has  produced,  during  1871, 763  flasks,  from  a  partial  working  of  the  mine.  The 
entire  product  of  all  the  mmes  on  this  coast  for  the  year  1871  aggregates  31.881  flasks, 
against  29,546  the  year  preyious.  High  prices  under  the  Vnonopo^  rule  have  been 
kept  up  for  three  years  past.  The  thrM-year  contract  purchase  expires  en  the  Ist  of 
Ai>ril  next,  when  a  complete  change  in  the  programme  may  be  looked  for.  Already 
shipments  from  London  and  New  York  are  en  route  to  this  coast,  and  lower  prices  may 
be  looked  for  at  any  moment.    Present  nominal  prices,  62^  to  85  cents. 
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Page. 

Abbey,  New  Mexico 338 

Adams  HUl,  Laager  County,  Nevada 179,400 

u£tna,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado !. « 341 

Agamemnon,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 207 

Akeon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

Alexander  Cameron's  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 347 

All  Around,  Wliite  Fine  Coun^,  Nevada 199 

Allen's  Claim,  Eadersburgb,  Moniana 297 

Allen  &  Co.,  Deer  Lodfl^e  County,  Montana 272 

Allen,  Steely  &  Co.,  ElDorado  County,  California 100 

Allison,  Tooele  County,  Utah 315 

Allison  &,  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Allison  Banch,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Alpha  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 517 

Alpha,  Humboldt  County.  Nevada 213,216,520,52] 

Alps,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada .- 248,249 

Alta,  White  Fme  County,  Nevada i 194,195 

Altar  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

Amador,  Amador  County,  California 45, 49, 50, 84, 88, 516, 517, 519, 520, 521 

Amador,  (Little,)  Amador  County,  California 89 

American,  Storey  County,  Neva& 143, 155 

American  Camp,  Tuolumne  County,  California..^ 63 

American  Eagle,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.«. 321 

American  Flag,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 34^ 

American  Flag,  Lake  County,  Colorado 364,365 

Andrew  JackfloUf  White  Pine  Countv,  Nevada' • 194 

Andrews  &,  Co.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 34! 

Angel's  Quartz  Mining  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 76 

Antelope,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

Antelope  Company,  San  Dieeo  County,  Cidlfomia 90,91 

Anton,  Calaveras  Countv,  CiQifomia 7(1 

Antone  &,  Co.,  ElDoraao  County,  California 100 

ApoUo  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada.  ...• • 170 

App,  Tuolumne  County,  California 60,62,69 

Argenta,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 219,516 

Argenta,  Tooele  County,  Utah ^ 316 

Argus,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

Ariyle,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 271 

Arizona,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 205,207,210,217 

Arizona,  Nye  County,  Nevada ••• 182 

Armstrong,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316,318 

Arvica,  Owvhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Asbury,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189 

Ashbed,  Michigan • 489 

Atlantic  Cable,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montona 273,274,276.277,278 

At  Last,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172 

Auburn,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 36,213 

Aurora,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 271 

Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199,200 

Aurora  Consolidated,  White  Pine  Coun^,  Nevada ^ 194, 195, 196, 197, 198 

AuroraNorth,  White  Pme  County,  Nevada 183, 187, 188, 190 

Aurora  South,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 183, 184, 188, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198 

Austin,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^ 202 

Austin  City,  Wyoming - ' 874 

Autumn  No.  2,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada • 187,195 
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Aztec,  Colfax  Coantj,  New  Mexico 337 

Aztec,  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico -. 338,339 

Aztec,  Ontonagon  County,  Michigan 4d8 

B. 

Babb  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 133 

Bachman,  Calaveras  County,  California ......  70 

Badger  Flume,  Summit  County,  Colorado •........•  362 

Badger  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada \9i 

Badger  State,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 804 

Baker,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358,353,354,358 

Baker  Claim,  Placer  County,  California ^•.•..  116 

Bald  Eagle,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 804 

BaldyGreeQ,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada •••• J95 

Ballarat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Baltic  Gravel,  Nevada  County,  California ...••.•.••..••  45 

Bamboo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ..•.••••..  198 

Banner,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana •....•.•....•...•.••••••         871 

Banner,  Nevada  County,  California .••••.•..••«.•         W 

Banner  State,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,196 

Bamaba,  Wyoming 374 

Barney  Hurle,  Calaveras  County,  California ••....•.••.••.      71,74 

Bateman,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314 

Bates,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ........         312 

Bates  &.  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 8S 

Battle  Mountain  Company,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 817 

Bayley  Company,  San  Diego  County,  California 90 

Beard  and  leaver.  Lander  County, Nevada ••.....••.....         170 

Beard  and  Leaver,  (original,)  Lander  County,  Nevada ..•..•••••         170 

Bear  River  Claim,  Nevada  County,  California .........••..•  45 

Beckwith,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 819 

Bedford,  Silver  Star  District,  Montana 886|887 

Bedrock  Tunnel  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 142, 143, 145, 155, 156, 167, 517, 580, 521 

Belfast,  Boulder  County,  Colorado '. 361 

Bell,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana S74 

Bell,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

Bell,  Alexander  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  CalU'ornia - 117 

Bellvue,  Placer  County,  California 121,517 

Belmont,  Clear  Creek  Coontv,  Colorado 358 

Belmont,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,  I9e 

Bel shazer,  Tooele  County,  Utah 315 

Benirohe  &,  Co., Summit  County,  Colorado dSi 

Benjamin,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 333 

Benton,  Boulder  County,  Colorado - 360,361 

Bennet,  Calaveras  County,  California 70,71 

Bennett,  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

Berry  Tunnel,  Lake  County,  Colorado 364,365 

Big  Blue,  San  Diego  County,  California 90 

Big  Bug,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona - 333,331 

Big  Doig,  Placer  County,  California - Hi 

Big  Gun  Claims,  Placer  County,  California 114 

Big  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Big  Vein,  Placer  County,  California 122 

Biugbampton,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1^ 

Birdseye  Creek  Mining  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 11" 

Birmingham  &  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana ,   272 

Bismarck,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 271 

Bismarck,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 3iM 

Bismark,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,357 

Bismuth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194, 195, 196,  W 

Black  Diamond,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Black  Dragon,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316,318 

Black  Hawk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Black  Hawk,  Ko.  2,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Black  Hawk,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 359 

Black  Hawk,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

Black  Jacket,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198, 1£® 
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Black  Ledge,  Brown^s  Gulch,  Montana 264 

Black  Ledge,  Lander  Countj,  Nevada T. 170 

Blacklock  &.  Co.,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 100 

Black  Prince,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 323 

Blacksmith  Ledee,  Indian  Creek,  Montana 299 

Black  Warrior,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

Blair  (J.  and  J.)  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

Blair  &  Banner,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189,199 

Blake  &  Co. 's  Claim,  Clear  C^ek  County,  Colorado 347 

Blodgett  &Mayo,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Blood  &  Co.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Blue  Cloud,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196 

Blue  Gravel,  Butte  County,  California 135 

Bise  Gravel  Company,  Tuba  County,  California 132,133 

Bluejacket,  Amador  County,  California 45 

Blue  Ledre,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Blue  Monitor,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313 

Blue  Point  Gravel  Company,  Tuba  County,  California 131 

Blue  Wing,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Blue  Wing.  Tooele  County,  UUh 308 

Bobtail,  GUpih  County,  Colorado 342 

Bolivia,  Tooele  County,  Utah 306 

Bonaparte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Boston  Silver  Mining  Association,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

Boatwick*8  Mines,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Boulder  County,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 359 

Bounty,  WhitePine  Couaty, Nevada 194 

Bourbon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189, 195, 196, 198, 199 

Bovee,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 76 

Bowery,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada -. 249 

Bowie,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

Bowie  &  Brown,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,197 

Bradley  Brothers.  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

Bimdiey  d:.  Gardner,  Placer  County,  Califomia 45 

Break  of  Day,  Wyoming 372 

Breece  &,  Co.,  Lake  County,  Colorado 365 

Brevoort  Mining  Company,  Tooele  County,  Utah • 312 

Brick  Pomeroy,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Briggs,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342 

Briggs,  Roberts  &.  McGuire,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 45 

Brigot,S.,  Amader  County,  California 45 

Bright  Silver,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Brooklyn,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358 

Bninell  &  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 272 

Buchanan,  Tuolumne  County;  Califomia 69 

Buckeye,  Alpine  County,  Califomia 94 

Buckeye,  Calaveras  County.  Califomia • *..... T5 

Buckeye,  Lander  County,  Nevada... 172,173,517,520,521 

Buckeye,  Placer  County,  California.'. 122 

Buckeye,  Tuma  County,  Arizona 3:^6 

Buckeye  Boy,  Wyoming 373 

Buckeye  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 117 

Buckeye  State,  Wyoming ', 374 

Buel,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314 

Buel  North  Star,  Lander  County.  Nevada 170 

Buffman,  White  Pine  Count v,  Nevada 199,520,521 

Bullign,  Humboldt  County,  i^evada 221,517 

Bullion,  Tooele  County,  Utah .* 315 

Bullion  Extension,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 221 

Bullion  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Bullwhacker,  Eureka,  Nevada 394,400 

Bullv,  Calaveras  County,  California 71,74 

Bunker  Hill,  Humboldt  County, Nevada !; 221 

Burk,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 242,244,245 

Burleigh,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ' 352 

Burnett,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313 

Burning  Moscow,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,195,196,197 

Burroughs.  Califomia 423,424 

Burroughs,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342 
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Barwell  &.  Fuller.  Nevada  County,  CaHforaia •• IIS 

Butte,  Humboldt  County,   Nevada 213,316,217 

Buttercup,  Lander  County,  Nevada 176,160 

Butter  Cup,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,195 

C. 

Cadiz,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 104,19? 

Cadiz  No.  1,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Cadiz  No.  2,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Calaveras  Qaartz  Mining^  Company,  Calaveras  County^  California 77 

Caledonia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 9Q 

Caledonia,  Storey  County,  Nevi&da ^ 143,155,156 

California,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 343,423 

California,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 184 

California  Antelope,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3J3 

Calvin  Clark,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3Q 

Camareo,  Lander  County,  iNevada ....,•••...         170 

Cambria  and  Nisbet  Minmg  Company,  Butte  County,  California ................         135 

Cameron's,  CiClaveras  County,  California 75 

Camperdon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Cafion  Ditch  Company,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 862 

Carbon,  Wyoming^ 367,370,376 

Caribou,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 359 

Cariboo,  Wyoming 374 

Cariso,  Wyomine. 373,373 

Caroline,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189,195,196,199,900 

Carrie  Shields,  Wyoming 373 

Carson,  Lander  County,  Nevada 178 

Caspian,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189 

Castle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 336 

CastleDome,(eitension,)  Yuma  County,  Arizona 335 

Catel,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Celestial,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 3gi 

Central,  Michigan 489 

Central  Claims,  Placer  County,  California i 116 

Central  Mining  Company,  Michigan 4jjg 

Central  Pacific,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2!6 

Ceutreville,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana , 267 

Chambers  (S.  S)  &  Co.'s  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 347 

Champion.  Lander  County,  Nevada 172 

Chance,  Tooele  County,  Utah 315 

Chaparell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ]% 

Charter  Oak,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Charter  Oak,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197,  JJ*3 

Chautauqua,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3f>4 

Cherokee,  Butte  County,  California J35 

Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  Butte  County,  California 133 

Cheshire,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,197 

Chester,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico 337 

Chicago,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Chicago,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 32:) 

Chicago  and  Detroit,  Alpine  County,  California 94 

Chihuahua,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,  l;i5 

Chloride  Flat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194, 195,196,193 

Chloride  Flat  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194, 195,  199,518,520,5*21 

Chollar-Potosi,  Storey  County,  Nevada 144, 155, 156, 16-2,516,517,518,590,521 

Christian  &  Ely,  El  Dorado  County,  California 1(H> 

Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 323 

Cinderbergh  Claim,  El  Dorado  County,  California 45 

Cinderella,  Nye  County,  Nevada 183 

Clark  &  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado.^ 362 

Clarks  &  Co.,  Calaveras. County,  California 70 

Clitf,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 278 

Cliff,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 194 

Clinton,  Mojave  County,  Arizona XU 

Clio,  Tuolumne  Countj',  California 60,69 

Clipper,  Iron  Rod  District,  Montana 285,2??6 

Cloyd,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 
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de,  White  Pine  Conntj,  Nevada 195 

pBweU*s,  Calaveras  Coanty,  California 1 75 

taloo.  White  Pine  Coontv,  Nevada 194 

By  Extension,  8ummii  County,  Colorado S64 

fax,  New  Mexico .338 

fax,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 185,187,196 

umbia,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 813,*i]4 

nmbia,  Unionville,  Montana 290,291,292 

umbia.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 202 

umbian  No.  10,  west,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 359,361 

nanche,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 278 

nanche  Extension,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana * 278 

npromise.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198 

Dstock,  Summit  County,  Colorado • 363 

ley.  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,355,358 

ifidence,  Tuolumne  County,  California 51,66,69 

igress,  Badersburgh,  Montana 297 

igfress.  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

igress  Independent,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

inecticut,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho j, 254 

ksolidated  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 517,520,521 

isolidated  Union,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

istitution,  Tooele  County,  Utah 307 

istitution,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194 

ley's  Claim,  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

ley  Sevier,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313 

per,SaltLake  County,  Utah 319 

lapo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^ 196 

iley.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

»per  Falls  Company,  Michigan 489 

per-Silver  Glance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada w  199 

aova.  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 279 

ioza,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194 

Qucopia,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 334 

Qwallis,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

pendear  d:.  Co.,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 100 

ral  Flat  Channel,  Calaveras  County,  California 82 

tonwood,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

r  and  Calf,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 202 

senses  Claim,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

adall.  Placer  County,  California 122 

do's  Gulch,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

im  City,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

ghton  Sl  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

>le,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada .. , 242,244,245 

icent.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194 

icent  Silver  Mining  Company,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353 

wu  Point,  Storey  County,  Nevada 141, 142, 143, 145, 155, 156, 165, 516, 517, 520, 521 

prn  Point,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

non  &,  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 101 

bas.  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

rent  &.  Cashman,  El  Dorado  County,  California 106 

ahoga,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 105 

D. 

ilgren,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198 

ly.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

ly  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 127 

Ota,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 262 

:ota  No.  2,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 265 

iotaNo.  5,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 264 

Ota  No.  6,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana  ..I 263,265. 

iota  No.  7,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana «... 264. 

Ota  No.  8,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 264. 

Ota  No.  9,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana '        264. 

Ota  No.  JO,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana .' 264i^ 

Ota  No.  J  I,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana ^ ; 9641 

Ota  No.  12,  west,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 265' 

H.  Ex.211 34 
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Dally,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

Danej,  Storey  County,  Nevada -^ 517,516,5S0,U1 

Dartmouth,  Tooelo  County,  Utah 31$ 

Davenport,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

Davidson,  El  Dorado  County,  California — 45,lu6 

Davis,  Calaveras  County,  California 7f) 

Davis,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada . ...  195 

Davis,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona ..... 332 

Deadhead  Claim,  £1  Dorado  County,  California .. ....  4S 

Defiance,  Tooele  County,  Utah 307,306 

Delaine,  Andy,  Summit  County,  Colorado . 3& 

Delaware,  Summft  County,  Colorado 3Gi 

Delevan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Dell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194 

Delmonico,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ..........  19ij 

Del  Monte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 2t)7 

Del  Pasco,  Yavnpai  County,  Arizona ^ 333,334 

Democrat,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ..  333,^ 

Derby,  White  Pine  Comity,  Nevada 195 

DeSoto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 309,212 

Diamond,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah . . 33& 

Diamond,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316 

Diamond  I^pe,  Indian  Creek.  Montana 299 

Diana  Ledge,  Ijander  County,  Nevada ......  ......  170 

Dicheofr&:  Goen,  El  Dorado  County,  California lOl) 

Dickey,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358 

Dickinson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Dictator,  Placer  County,  California 116 

Dietrich  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 75 

Dikeman,  S.  H.,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Dogtown,  Calaveras  County,  California ..  71,73 

Dulcoath  Mines,  Cornwall 4Hd 

Dolores,  Mexico 493 

Dominion,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ......  196 

Don  Juan,  Ra<^erMburgh,  Montana 295 

Don  Jimn,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194 

Don  Santiago,  Yuma  County,  Arizona X!H 

Dorl,  Fred.,  Summit  Couniy,  Colorado iVi 

Double  Kaple,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 15H 

Dresflcn,  C'lear  Creek  County,  Coh»radu 153,  ^>,  ^w*"^ 

D.iscol,  Calaveras  Couuty,  California 7U,7I 

Dubiiqne,  Wliito  Pino  County,  Nevada JLT 

Dutch  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  Cahromia 3*2 

l)u  ch  Flat  and  Franklin,  Placer  County,  California 4.'> 

Dwight,  Park  County,  Colorado » I^-tKl 

E. 

Eagle,  Nevada  County,  California lb 

Eaj»le, Tiiolumno  County,  California f)" 

Earle,  White  Pine  Cunty,  Nevada 183,187,190,11*4 

Eastern  Ct»manehe,  Deer  Lodp^e  Countv,  Montana '.Tl* 

East  Shebo}'gan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 183,  184, 185, 199,2l>0 

Eaton,  Beav«-r  Head  County,  Montana "h'^ 

Eberhardl,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 183, 184, 188, 194, 195,  19<),  197, 199,iKW 

Eclipse,  Amador  Couuty,  California 45 

Eclipse,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 352 

Eclipse,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2*'7 

Eclipse,  Inyo  County,  Calih)ruia 91 

Eclipse,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada 170 

Eclljise,  Mariposa  County,  California 5^ 

Eclipse,  While  Pino  County,  Nevada 196,197 

Eclipse  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Edgrar,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 350 

Edgar,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 186, 188,WU0 

Edward  Everett,  Wyoming 372 

ElCapitan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 

El  Dorado,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada '..  219 

El  Dorado,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada lJ?5 
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El  Dorado,  Wyoming 374 

El  Dorado  South,  Nye  County,  Nevada IS'Z 

Elf pbanf,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 202,203 

Elizabeth,  Tooele  County,  Utah :;06 

Elizabeth,  Placer  County,  California 1^2 

Eikbom,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 351 

E'ko,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,195,196,402 

Ella,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  ..* 222 

Elliptic,  Lander  County,  Nevada 721 

El  Quibedo,  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

Emerald  Isle,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198 

Emersly,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ]95 

Enaina,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 300,302,319,321,324,325,405 

Empire,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 250 

Empire,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Empire,  Storey  County,  Nevada 155,  ir)G,5J7 

Empire,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 195,196,520,521 

Empire  State,  White  Pine  County, Nevada.^ 198 

Empress  Josephine,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,195 

Enchantress,  Calaveras  County,  California 78 

EDtei*pri8e,  Calaveras  County,  California 45 

Enterprise,  White  Pine  Countyj  Nevada. , '. 197 

Eqni,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314 

Erie,  Nevada  County,  California VM 

Erie  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 194,402 

Erie  Led^,  Lander  County,  Nevada J70 

Ernest,  Wyoming 372 

Esmeralda,  Alpine  County,  California 93 

Elssex,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358 

Ennice,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada J95 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  California 124, 516, 517 

Eureka,  Plumas  Coun'y,  Utah 45 

Eureka, Tooele  County,  Utah 305,306 

Eureka,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 185,189,520,521 

Eureka  Consolidated,  Lander  Coynty ,  Nevada 172, 173, 174, 177, 178, 179, 180, 38 1 ,  :«5, 

3»9, 390, 391, 393, 394, 399, 401, 405, 441, 5J6, 51o,  520, 521 

Eureka  Hill,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316 

Emms  &,  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California *        Jl9 

Evanston,  Wyoming .' 367,370,371 

Evening  Star,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316 

Evelyn,  Unionville,  Montana 291,292 

Excelsior,  El  D  rado  County,  California 97,99 

Excelsior,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 219 

Excelsior,  Tuolumne  County,  California 67,69 

Excelsior,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 

Exchange,  Tooelo  County,  Utah 306 

Exchequer,*  Alpine  County,  Caiilbmia 94,520,521 

F. 

Failey.  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 196 

Fairvievv,  Park  County,  Colorado 366 

Fairy  Bell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 

Falls  Mini*g  Company,  El  Dorado  County,  California 99 

Farewell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,197 

Fay,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196,197 

Featberstone,  White  Piue  County,  Nevada Io9, 199 

Feney,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Ferdinand,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 268 

Ferguson,  Mariposa  County,  California 58 

Ferguson  &.  Wallace,  Calaveras  County ,  California 77 

Ferret.  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 202 

Fifth  of  July,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,:i57 

Finnegan,  (or  New  York.)  Calaveras  County,  California 75 

FiTBt  National,  Gilpin  Countv,  Colorado 341 

Fiak,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342 

Five-Twenty,  Lake  County,  Colorado 364,365 

Pl«g-8taff,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 1 319,321,323,3^4 

Fletcher,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 351 
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Fletcher,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada IK 

Fletcher  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada. ^ r IN 

Flint-Lock  Iron  Hod  District,  Montana ttS 

Flora  Temple,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 9B 

Florida,  Lander  County,  Nevada ^ Kl 

Flowery,  Storey  County,  Nevada 517,590,5^ 

Flynn,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada , JSB 

Forest,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 99 

Fortunatus,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,358^X6 

Fourth  of  July,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,357,30 

Francis,  Mariposa  County,  California •• SB 

Franklin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 36 

Franklin,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana S89 

Franklin  Miner,  Placer  County,  California 6 

Frank,  F.  M.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 19S 

Frank  Buland,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1ft 

Fraeier,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^-.  196 

Frazier  Company,  White  rine  County,  Nevad%. IM 

French  Corral  Mining  Company,  Nevada  Coun^,  California 117 

Fric8*8  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 3C 


Fuller  (T.  H.)  &  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado 

Fuller,  Pease  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California * 118 

G. 

Gale  &  Beckwith,  Lander  County,  Nevada 17d 

Galena,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 854 

Galena,  Summit  County,  Colorado 361 

Garden  City,  Wyoming «» 374. 

Gardner,  Colorado 483 

Garibaldi,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1» 

Gamer's  Claim,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 1M 

Garnet,  Calaveras  County,  California : 70,79 

Garrison,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

Gaskill  &  Bowers,  Butte  County,  California 134 

Gay,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 

Gem,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 

General  Grant,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313 

General  Grant,  Wyoming 374 

General  Lee,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189,199,518,520.521 

General  Moltke,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353, 337 

General  Washburn,  Raderaburph,  Montana 295 

Genesee,  White  Pine  County,  Neva-la .- 189, 195, 196,  lUe 

George  Brown's  Claim,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana. 

George  Day,  Summit  County,  Colorado 

(leorgia  Slido,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Gerniania,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^^^^^ 

Giant,  Lander  County,  Nevtida ^. 1*"-^ 

(iilkey.  White  Pino  County,  Nevada .*. 1"^ 

Glazier,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada IT 

Glen's  Falls,  Iron  Rod  District,  Montana ^ 

Globe,  Alpine  County,  California 94^^ 

( iolcouda,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 

Golden  Age,  Humboldt  Count}*,  Nevada 216,^^^  . 

Golden  Chariot,  Ovvyheo  County,  Idaho 250, 25 J, 253, 233, 5 16, 5 18, 520. #>^, 

(ioklen  Chariot,  San  Diego  County,  California 9^^  ^** 

( i()ld»*n  Gate,  Wyoming 

Golden,  McMinn,  McGraith  &  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 

(;.)Meu  Rule,  Tuolumne  County,  California 60,62,6950 

iJold  Hill  Quartz,  Storey  County,  Nevada 5I7,52»;5-^ 

(lood  Hope,  Alpine  Ci>uuty,  California 

(iopher.  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 

Gorrilia,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 

Goslar,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 

(lOiild  and  Curry,  Storey  County,  Nevada 141, 143, 145, 155, 156, 157,516,517,5*^, 

Governor  Sevmour,  Lander  Count v,  Nevada... 

(Jrant,  Nevada  Comity,  Calift»rnia 

tirant.  White  Pine  County,  Nfv.ida 

lirant  nnd  Colfax,  Whito  Pine  County,  Nevada 
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Grant  Flume,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Gravay,  El  l)orado  County,  California 105 

QrsyKa^le,  Tooele  County.  Utah 316 

0ray  Jockey,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 270 

Ql«at  Basin,  Tooele  County,  Utah 205 

Great  Basin,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 196 

Qreat  Central,  Tooele  County,  Utah*. 305,306 

-  0reat  Eastern,  New  Mexico 338 

Qreat  Western.  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 183,189 

•      Great  Valley,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada * ^ 195 

Grecian  Bend,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313,314 

G»«en  Campbell,  Silver  Star  District,  Montana 287,288 

Greene,  Placer  County,  California '  122 

Gieenleaf  &  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363^ 

Green  Mountain  Company,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

Cheenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California 45 

r      €kegory»  Gilpin  County,  Coloi-ado 342,423 

-  Ch'^ory,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

-  Grizzly,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

-  €^wler.  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358 

Gmnow,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 357 

-  Qtmnell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ^..  342 

Owin,  (or  Paloma, )  Calaveras  County,  California 82 

H. 

.     Hagan  &  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 1 274 

J    ttale  and  Norcross,  Storey  County,  Nevada 144, 145, 155, 156, 159, 161 ,  517, 520, 521 

.    ^ailbeck's  Claim,  Radersburgh,  Mantana 296 

«:   Hall  &  Stewart,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

_'.  Hamilton's  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 347 

_:   Hamilton,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada, 199 

.{:  Hammerschmidts  &  Hcnsel,  Calaveras  County,  California 71, 73 

.'.  Hampton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

— '.   HaiDcock  &  Salter,  El  Dorado  County,  California 101 

'-''  S.'^cock  &  Tibbits,  Calaveras  County,  California 45 

-  «andy  Andy,  Beaver  Head  County,' Montana 271 

-  HanUh,  Ei  Dorado  County,  California , 108 

-v"5«^ey,  T.,  El  Dorado  County,  California..-., 100 

/    g*'^^  Times,  Tooele  County,  Utah 306 

'      ^fker.  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

i:    j5*''oion.  El  Dorado  County,  California 101 

jf«fpCT*B  Claim,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342 

^aiT/et,  Tooele  County,  Utah ,..:* 313 

jSfanixipton,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

4gfartif*j,  Wyoming i 375 

^art^-^ll^  Whito  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196 

**"^^^'s  Claim,  Mountaip  Gulch,  Montana 298 

r^'*^!!,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

^^*"i^k,  Calaveras  County,  California 70,72 

fjJJ^^-Via,  San  Diego  County,  California 90 

J^Cick,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1 194,195 

J'»-ick,  Unionville,  Montana 289,292 

■  J-ick  &Co.,  Butte  County,  California 137 

^  ing,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 207 

■  Dorr's  Claim,  Placer  County,  California 45 

les,  Alpine  County,  California *93,94 

^     -^les.  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

*^^\),  Tuolumne  County,  California .' 60,61,69 

r^aitha.  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 325 

^>n,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313 

^w  Treasure,  Kadersburgh,  Montana , 295 

^fn  Treasure,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah '. 319 

"^n  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 188,190,518,520,521 

itand,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

J*  laud,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

j^\^5V^ laud  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

^^^^landcr,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316 

^  «^  laud  Silver  Mining  Company,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 22! ,  222 
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HilU's  Clulm.  Tootle  County,  Utah 3If 

Hilton  &.  McPherson,  Tuoluinue  County,  California 41^ 

HittV  Cove,  Mariposa  County,  California 5? 

l]omc8tnko,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona ..'. 3M 

Homo  Ticket,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada SK 

Honest  Miner,  Lander  County,  Nevada I7»i 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  £1  Dorado  County,  California U4 

Hoosicr  State,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .. 194 


* 


Hope,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana &. 

Hope,  Nevada  County,  California lid 

Hopewell,  El  Dorado  County,  California 1(S 

Hornet,  Lander  County,  Nevada 17i» 

Horn-Silver  Hill,  Toocl©  County,  Utah 3K) 

Huf^p^el  &■  Co.*8  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ST 

Iiu<rhcs's  Claim,  Tuolumne  County,  Ciilifornia 52,61m 

Humboldt,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana ii7l 

Humboldt,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2il 

HumbupTt  Tuolumne  County,  California © 

Jtluron,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 367 

Hyde's  Claim,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 3K 

L 

Iccberpr,  AVhite  Pine  County,  Nevada IdO,  194, 195, 196, 197, W' 

Iceberg:  North,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada. .» 197,199 

Iceberg  South,  White  Pino  Countv,  Nevada J9" 

Ida  Elmore,  Owyhee  County.  Idaho 250,251,5I7,518,5aO,SSl 

Idaho,  Boulder  County,  Coloiado Xd 

Idaho,  Nevada  County,  California \% 

Idaho,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 

Idaho,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  : 1-^ 

Illinois,  Colorado tC 

Illinois  Central,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ZHi 

Imperial,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho S5I 

Imperial,  Storey  County,  Nevada " Vs\i(^ 

Iinj)ei iu),  W  hito  Pine  County,  Nevada IIU,  lt)5,  1U7, 517, 55l»,Ml 

Imperial  Silver  Mining  Company,  Deer  Lodge  Count}^,  Montana 3?.' 

Indi'piudeiif,  Hnmboldt  County,  Nevada iK' 

ln(lej)en(.k'iit.  Owylieo  Count},  Idaho ^ ^ 

IfKlepindeiit.  California 5 17, 5*20, i:-;?! 

Tmlianii,  Butte  County,  California IJi 

Indiana,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada J?r 

Indiana  Hill,  Placer  County.  Califoiiiia JIJ 

Indianapolis,  Nye  County,  Nevada ]f, 

lnuiana|)olis,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 1.:<J, Ir 

Indian  Chief,  White  IMne  County,  Nevada I!*? 

Indian  Jvavine.  Calaveras  County,  California s! 

Iron  Clad,  Kadersburgh,  Montana 296,2^ 

Iron  Kam,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado otl 

Iron  Uod,  Inm  Kod  District,  Montana i^^ 

Isabella,  Lander  County,  Nevada V 

I  X  L,  Alpine  ("ounty,  California ^ 

I  X  L,  Unionville,  Montana 2nJ">^w'. 

J. 


'J 


tv 


) 


,hickson,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 

.Jackson.  Kureka,  Nevada 400,518,55: 

.Jackson,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1~ 

.lames  Bird,  Tooele  County,  Utah 

Janes,  A.N.,  Park  County,  Colorado 

.Taw  Bone  Ledge,  Indian  Cjeek,  Montana i 

,1.  C  Hill.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada /. 

.Jetf.  Davis,  Summi:  (.'ounty,  Colorado .* 

.Jetlerson  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 

Jetnie  A.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada JD4,        J,Qj.^\ 

Jensen,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ^ 

.Jesse*  Murdock.  Wyoming 

Jewetr,  White  Pine  Count}',  Nevada 
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Jim,  Nevada  Couotj,  California 103 

J.  Jeffers  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

John  AdaniA.  Tooele  County,  Utah 3U7 

John  Bull,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ISW' 

Johnston,  Calaveras  County,  California 70,71 

John  Spear,  Kadersbnrf^rh,  Montana 297 

John  Wesley,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

John  Tule*8  Claims,  Placer  County,  California 114,115 

Jo  Lape,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Jones,  Mojave  County,  Arizona .« 331 

Josephine,  Mariposa  County,  California 48 

Julia,  8»orey  County,  Nevada 517,520,521 

Juno,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 270 

Justice,  Storey  County,  Nevada 517,520,821 

Kansas,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341,342 

Kansas  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Kansas  Gold  Miuing  Company,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

Kate  Hayes,  Nevada  County,  Califorma.... 117 

Kearsarge,  luyo  County,  California 92 

Kearsarge,  Summit  District,  Montana 283 

Keating,  Kadersburgh,  Montana 294 

Kennedy,  AmadorCounty,  California 45,88 

Kenosh,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314 

Kent,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 266 

Kent  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341,342 

Kentuck,8toiey  County,  Nevada 144,156,165,517,520,521 

Kentuck  Company,  San  Diego  County,  California 90, 91 

Kentucky,  Calaveras  County,  California 75 

Keystone,  Amador  County,  California 49,50,88,516,517 

Keystone,  Calaveras  County,  California 48 

Keystone,  Mojave  County,  Arizona * 33J 

Keystone,  Summit  District,  Montana 283 

Kincaid  Flat  Mining  Company,  Tuolumne  Cdunty,  California 54 

King:  Ledge,  San  Diego  County,  California 90 

Kingley,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

KitCaison,  White  Fine  County,  Nevada 197 

Kitty  Clyde,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana..' 278 

K.  K.,  Lander  County,  Nevada 178 

Knickerbocker  and  ArgentH,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305 

Knight  &  Jones,  El  Dorado  County,  California 103,106 

Kniiz,  Tuolumne  County,  California ^ 62 

Kohinoor,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172 

Kunckey  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

Kyle,  S.,  Nevada  County,  California 1J9 

L. 

Lady  Bryan,  Storey  County.  Nevada. 520,521 

Lady  Douglas,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305,306 

La  Grange  Ditch  Company,  Stanislaus  County,  California 53 

Lang  Syne,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Lang  Syne,  Nevada 36 

Last  Chance,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 221 

Last  Chance  No.  2,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 220 

Last  Chance,  Placer  County,  California 114 

Last  Chance,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305,306 

Lost  Effort,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

Latrobe,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  -..' 203 

Lavinia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

Lebanon,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado « 352 

LeBross,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 2U2 

Left-Hand,  Radersburgh,  Montana 294 

liegal  Tender,  Beaver  Head  Coynty,  Montana 268 

Legal  Tender,  Tooele  County,  Utah "....  307 

Leo  Monitor,  Tooele  County.  Utah 3J3 

Leopard,  Radersburgh,  Montana : 296 

Leviathan,  Alpine  County,  California 95 
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LeviathaD,  Radcrsburgh,  MontaDa 296 

Lewis  Brothers,  Tuolumne  CouDty,  California G9 

Low  Morgan,  White  Pine  Coantj,  Nevada 199 

Lightner's,  Calaveras  County,  California 76 

Lilian,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3S 

Lillian  Hall,  Lii|coln  County,  Nevada .  51^ 

Lilliwah,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^. 3B 

Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 7. . 43 

Lincoln,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 335 

Lincoln  South,  Amador  County,  California 4S 

Liodell,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 355 

Lindsey,  Nevada  County,  Califoniia 130 

Little  Amador,  Amador  County,  California & 

Little  Bilk,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Little  Emma,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 822 

Little  Giant,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ai6,«W 

Little  Giant,  Placer  County,  California 116 

Little  Joker,  San  Dief^ro  County,  California 90 

Little  York,  Nevada  County,  California - 45,H7 

Live  Yankee,  Lander  County,  Nevtida *  ]8d 

Live  Yankee,  Kadersbnrgh,  Montana 1297 

Live  Yankee,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Lockport,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Locomotive,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 817 

Lola  Montez,  Tooole  County,  Utah 313 

Lombardo,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

Lone,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 88D 

Lone  Star  or  Pettingill,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 871 

Lone  Star  Company,  San  Diego  County,  Califurnia 90 

Lone  Star  State,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

Lookout,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172 

Lookout,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 803 

Lucky  Boy,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

Luetje  and  Schwartz,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Lupita,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada Vi 

Lynch,  Garrot  «fe  Co. ,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana :J7*2 

Lyon,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada *2tJ 

M. 

Macomber  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California Id' 

Madden  Company,  San  Die^^o  Couuty,  California - 90,91 

Madison,  White  Piue  County,  Nevada liC 

Madison  Ledge,  Lauder  County,  Nevada ITU 

Madison  Company,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada 17i' 

Mahogany,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 250,-25I,  252, 518, 520,5l>1 

Maine,  Clear  Creek  Couuty,  Colorado 351, 3M 

Maine  Hoys' Tunnel,  Tuolumne  County,  California 64 

Mammoth,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 270, 2?7 

Mammoth,  Lander  County,  Nevada 17*2 

Mammoth,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316, 317, 3b 

Mammoth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 184,165,195,518,520,5-21 

Mammoth,.  Wyoming   3Ti 

Manhattan,  Boulder  Couuty,  Colorado 361 

Manhattan,  Placer  County,  California 4o 

Manhattan,  White  l*ine  County,  Nevada l^i 

Manhattan  Company,  Lander  County,  Nevada \y 

Manhattan  Mill,  White  Pino  County*  Nevada 11>9,^.' 

Manitowoc,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada SUj 

Manyard  &.  Brother,  El  Dorado  County,  California 1« 

Mapulesna,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 19: 

Marcellina,  Lander  County,  Nevada 17- 

Marfield,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

Margaret,  Lauder  Couuty,  Nevada jTt 

Maria,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada \or, 

Maria  Louisa,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada I  ItC 

Marion,  Alpine  County,  California Oj 

Markley,  Amador  County,  California .'J**  ^* 

Marshall,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado *"*'  jjl 
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HarthA  WaskiBftOB,  TMcIe  C««mCT.  Utah ai€k:U;^ 

Ifanin.  WUte  Pine  Coantj,  Ne^a^ W 

Mary  Elleii,  WraniBC 374 

IfaryUnd,  Wkite  Pine  Couty,  Xerada.... W.  1*^ 

MazoQ,  Amador  Covatr,  Caliibraia .........,...•••. t^ 

llaxweH,  Amador  Ceuity,  Cahfeniia <l5»(^5il»SdiiK3d»l 

Ifayilower,  Humboldt  Coaatr,  Kevada )ttl 

llaaeppa,  White  Pfne  Oeimty,  Norada IS4>  li)iM9lM»^ 

HcBnde,  White  Pbw  Cotutj,  NoTada 197 

HcCormick,  White  Pfne  County,  Nerada W,  198 

If cDonald  &  Co^  £1  Dorado  Coonty,  Califoniia lOU 

IfeElroy's,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

If  cFadden,  William,  Snmmii  Coimty,  Colorado 363 

IfcMahonLedge,  White  Pine  Coanly,  Nevada ))U» 

IfcHechan's,  San  DiegeCennty,  California 91 

If eade,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ail 

McNevin,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 197 

Meadow  Valley,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada iM,  49(1, 43%  516,  &J7,  &ltt»  JWt),  541 

Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada ^)K),  ))41^ 

Meadow  Valley,  Western  Ex.,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 518,5)20,59)1 

Medeon,  Amador  Connty,  California 8(^ 

Merrill's  Claim,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana ^M^ 

Metropolitan,  Tooele  Cenniy«  Utah 3115 

Metropolitan  Mill,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 198, 199, 517, 518, 5^,  541 

Mexican,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 143 

Michigan  Blnfl^  Placer  County,  California 114 

Miller,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah UK* 

Miller,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Milton,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana )M17 

Mineral  Hill,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3ft5 

Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mining  Company,  Lander  County,  Nevada I8U,  518, 540, 541 

Mineral  Point,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada VA  197 

Miner's  Delight,  Wyoming 374.375 

Miner's  Dream,  Calaveras  County,  California 7() 

Miner's  Dream,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada iHTk 

Minoeapolia,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 35:1,  :157,  .H5H 

Miser's  Dream,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,197,401 

Miwanotack,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana s 470 

Moffat  Shock,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3ll4 

Moffit,  WhitePine  County,  Nevada 199 

Mollie  Stark,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada.-.: 196,197,401 

Monarch,  Tooele  County,  Utah aOH,:U)9 

Monitor,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 419 

Monitor,  Nye  County,  Nevada • 1H4 

Monitor  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Monitor  and  Magnet,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah U43 

Monitor  and  Northwestern,  Alpine  County,  California 93 

Mono,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Monroe,  Nevada M 

Monte  Cinto, Nevada  County, California  ....*.... J 17 

Montezuma,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico :)U7 

Montezuma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3l9,a41,:i44,:i45 

Montezuma,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 190 

Montgomery,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 105, 199 

Mootrose,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 187 

Moorhouse,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Moose,  Park  County,  Coforado 3(15,  aOtS 

Morgan  Ground,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 75 

Mormon  Chief,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3ia,:M4 

Morning  Star,  Alpine  County,  California • 95 

Momiog  Star,  Iron  Rod  District,  Montana  ■ 48(S 

Morning  Star,  Placer  County,  California 1 15 

Morning  Star,  Radersburgh,  Montana 495, 497 

Morning  Star,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3:^1,343 

Mountain  Bo^,  Humboldt  County, Nevada 44^1 

Mountain  Chief,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198 

Mountain  Gem,  Tooele  County,  Utah l^ft 

Mountain  King, Humboldt  County, Nevada 413,414 

Mountain  Lion,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,358 
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MouDtain  LioD,Tooo1e  CoQnty,Utah 308 

Mountain  Quail,  Calaveras  County,  California 78 

Mountain  Tiger,Tooele  County,  Utah 306,909,3)0 

Mountain  View,  Humbo'dt  County,  Nevada 222 

Mount  Bullion,  Alpine  County,  California M 

Mower  &,  Hays,  Summit  County,  Colorado J^ 

Mnmford,  George,  Summit  County, Colorado 9G2 

Muscatine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,3^ 

Muskox,  Park  County,  Colorado 366 

N. 

Napa,  Kapa  County,  California 45 

Napoleon,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

Narragansott,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho S54 

National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company,  Uuiouville,  Montana .  290, 293 

Nave's  Claim,  Radersburgh,  Montana 296 

Nebraska  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Nellie  Morgan,  Wyoming « 374 

Nelson,  Boulder  County, Colorado ^ 360 

Nelson, Summit  District, Montana 283 

Nelson,  White  Pine  County.  Nevada 195 

Nettie  McCurdy,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '. w......  196,208 

Nevada,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2^ 

Nevada,  Nevada  County,  California ^ 

Nevada,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Nevada  Butte,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .•- 518,520,321 

Nevada  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Nevada  Star,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Nevins,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

New  Almaden  Quicksilver,  California 523 

New  Idria  Quicksilver,  California ^ 

Newton,  Amador  County,  California 45 

New  York,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305 

New  York,  (or  Finnegan, )  Calaveras  County,  California 7S 

New  York  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 45, 127 

New  York  Lode,  Tooele  County,  Utah o('7 

Niles,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 331 

Mi-wat,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 3o9,  :J6() 

Noel,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada J97 

Nolan,  John,  Summit  County,  Colorado 36'2 

Noonday,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189, 198, 109,200, 5 J 8,  fyiO, 5*21 

Norambegua,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

North  Bloomfield  Gravel  Company,  Nevada  County,  (California 117 

Northeast,  Radersburgh,  Montana 1295 

North  Folk  Claim,  Pkcer  County,  California 4.'» 

North  Star,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 271 

North  Star,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

North  Star,  El  Dorado  County,  California 1(6 

North  St4ir,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada •. 207,217 

North  Star,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

North  Star,  Nevada  County,  California 516, 517, 11*? 

North  Star,  Placer  County,  California 123 

North  Star,Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 321,3-2:3 

North  Star,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316, 31e 

Northwestern,  ( Moni tor  and, )  Alpine  County,  California 93 

Nugget,  Iron  Kod  District,  Montana 2!?6 

Nugget,  Lander  County,  Nevada 172 

Nutmeg,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 201 ,  2l>2 

O. 

Oakland,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada Ith 

Oak  Ridge,  Calaveras  County,  California SO 

Oakville,  Napa  County,  California 4') 

Ottsis,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 2O0 

Occidental,  Storey  County,  Nevada 517,520,521 

Occidental,  Tooele  County,  Utah 309,310,311 

Ohio,  Radersburgh,  Montana oj)5, 21.W 
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Ohio,  Salt  Liiko  County,  Utah 325 

Ohio  Suvte,  White  PioeCouDtj,  Nevada IC6 

O.  H.  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197, 196, 199, 200, 517, 518,  520,  521 

OWfield,  El  Dorado  County,  California 98 

Old  Mortality,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Olive  Crock,' Oregon 257 

Olson  &  Donaldson,  El  Dorado  County,  Caiifomia 45 

OoGida,  Ainadur  County,  Caiifomia 45,50,87 

Onesimus,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3i5 

Onets  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 70 

Only  Cbance,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

Onyx,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 270 

Ophir,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

Ophir,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

Ophir,  Storey  County.  Nevada 143,517,520,521 

Ophir,  Tooele  County,  Utah 311 

Orcuti's,  Tuolumne  County,  California 60 

Oregon  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Oriental,  California 517,520,521 

Oriental,  Wyoming 374 

Original,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Oro,  Tooele  County,  Utah 315 

Oro  Cache,  Sum  mit  District,  Montana 282, 283 

Oro  Fino,  Owyhee  Cdunty,  Idaho --.250,251,252 

Oro  Minta,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 78 

Oroville  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  Butte  County,  Caiifomia 135 

Orphan  Boy,  Humholdt  County,  Nevada 222 

Othello,  White  Fine  County,  Nevada 197 

Otto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 221 

Overman,  Storey  County,  Nevada 143, 155, 156, 517, 518, 520, 521 

Owego,  White  Fine  County,  Nevada ; 195, 198 

Owens,  San  Diego  County,  Caiifomia 90 

Owyhee,  Uuionville,  Montana 291 

P. 

Pacific,  tl  Dorado  County,  California 101,108 

Pacific  Mining  Company,  Lander  County,  Nevada 168, 170 

Pactolus  GoldTMining  and  Water  Company,  Yuba  County,  Caiifomia 132 

Page's  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 347 

Palomii,  Amador  County,  Caiifomia 50 

Paloma  or  G win,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 82 

Punaca,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 242,244,245 

Park,  Uuionville,  Montana 291 

Park  Pool  Association, Park  County, Colorado.... 366 

Paruielee,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado '. 342 

Parkinson,  Uuionville,  Montana 291,29^ 

Pat  tei  son's,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

Pdul  «&  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 81,82 

Paulding,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada * 199 

Paulina,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 219 

Pelican,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 350,351 

Peabody,  Solon,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Peabody,  Wyoming , ,....  -376 

Peaeby,  Placer  County,  Caiifomia -..  .      121 

Pearce  &,  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Peerless  Ledge,  Lander  Countv,  Nevada 170 

Pendleton,  Tooele  County,  Utah 306 

Peregrini,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 70 

Pcrriu,  Nevada  County,  California 127 

Peru,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 207 

Petal u  ma,  Tooele  County,  Utah 308 

Peter  Walter,  Placer  County,  Caiifomia 122 

i^etticoat,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia .« ^ 51,78 

^ettin^ill  or  Lone  Star,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montkna 271 

'ewabic,  Michigan 488 

i'feffef  db  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California '. 70 

>henix,  Eureka,  Nevada 389,400,518,520,521 

'heniz,  Lander  County,  Nevada 178,180 
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Phenix  QuickHilver,  Califoruia S23 

Philadelphia,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada SM 

Philpotts,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 187 

Picayune,  Nevada  County,  California 119 

Picayune  Gravel,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Piermont,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197, 199,200, SOD 

Pilot,  Lake  Countv,  Colorado 364,96 

Pinchbeck,  Iron  Rod  District,  Montana S86 

Pine  Creek,  Humboldt  County «^  Nevada '... 883 

Pine  Mountain,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 8fi 

Pine  Tree,  Mariposa  County,  California ki 

Pifion,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 

Pinto,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1S5 

Pioche,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 227, 248, 249, 510,517, 518,520,581 

Pioneer  Chief,  Calaveras  County,  California -    45 

Pioneer  Company,  Deer  Lodf^e  County,  Montana 373 

Pioneer  Ditch  Company,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 86i{ 

Pitman  &,  Wiley's  Claim,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 347 

Pittsburg,  Nevaida  County,  California 187 

Pittsbnrg  and  Yuba  River  Mining  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 133 

Pixly,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 888 

Pleasant  Company,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Pleasant  Hill,  Tooele  County,  Utah ..".....  W 

Pleiades.  Nye  County,  Nevada 188 

Plng.Ugly  Hill,  Placer  County,  California. 116 

Plymouth,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Pocahontas,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,S8 

Pocahontas,  £1  Dorado  County,  California '. •       lOgi 

Pocahontas,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3^5 

Pocatillo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 169,198,800 

PofTonip,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Pointer,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona . .....  33S 

Polar  Star,  Summit  District,  Montana 88$ 

Pollock  I  X  L,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305 

Pond  <fc  Co.'s  Claim,  Placer  County,  California 45 

Poud  &,  Constable,  Placer  County,  Califoruia 4'! 

Poor  Man,  Calaveras  County.  California ^i 

Poormaii,  Owjheo  County,  Idaho *2riO, 251 

Poor  Man's  Joy,  Deer  Lodpe  County,  Montana ; 27?,t?79 

Pope,  White  l*inc  County,  Nevada I9!j 

Portage,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada l5t! 

Portland,  Totiele  County,  Utah :jl5 

Port  Wine,  Wliite  Pine  County,  Nevada \% 

Post  Hole,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada li»t> 

Potomac,  Tooele  Count3%  Ui ah 3(.v»,  3i/7 

Powell,  Placff  County,  Califoruia - 45 

Powell,  White  Pine  Cimnty,  Nevada 19i* 

Praga,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ;}3t 

Preston,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

Pride  of  the  Kawt  Ledpre,  Lander  County,  Nevada. ..! 17l' 

Prince  of  Wales,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 3li» 

Piinceton,  Boulder  County,  Colormlo 361 

Printer  Boy,  Lake  County,  Colorado 364,365 

Prize,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ^ 341 

Progress,  White  Pine  County,  Nevtida 196 

Promontory,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada iy6 

Pi oteus,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

Prussian  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California 79 

Puritan,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Putnam,  Tooele  County,  Utah 31*7 

9- 

Quandary,  Tooele  County,  Utah 31I6 

Quartz  (ilen,  Calaveras  County,  California ?J 

Quartz  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 101 

Quartz  Mountain,  California j-j 

Queen,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 34r 

Queen  of  the  West,  Iron  Rod  District.  Montana : 2^i 
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iSffgiB  &,  Co.,  Calaveras  Coontr,  California 70 

mroad,  Amador  County,  California 45 

^ilroad,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

lailroad  Flat,  Calaveras  Coantv,  California 51 

;albei  and  Steele,  White  Pine  Countj,  Nevada Id5 

lalston,  Gilpin  Conntj,  Colorado 341 

Immblers*  Lnck,  White  Pine  Conntv,  Nevada 203 

laspbenr,  Calaveras  Countj,  California ^ 75 

latlers^Pav,  White  Pine  Ceuntv,  Nevada 803 

tawhide,  Tuolumne  County,  California 49,61,67,69 

laymond  and  Ely  Minine  Company,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  823, 841, 516, 517, 518, 580, 581 

Kead  and  Benson,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

ted  Bird,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 888 

ted  Bluff,  Hot  Spring  Distnct,  MoaUna 284 

ted  Hill,  Napa  County,  California 45 

ted  Hill,  Tuolumne  County,  California 45 

tedington  Quicksilver,  California 516 

ted  Jacket,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 880 

ted  Jacket,  Michigan 488 

tedman,San  Diego  County,  California 90,91 

ted  Rover,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 187 

teese  Biver  Consolidated,  Lander  County,  Nevada •••  170 

tep^ter.  Summit  County,  Colorado 364 

Eeinhart,  New  Mexico 338 

telief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

Republic,  Humboldt  Coon ty,  Nevada 881 

tq>ublic»  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

teserve,  Calaveras  County,  California 45 

EMerve,^(or  Stevenat,)  Calaveras  County,  California 75 

tevolution,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

thead,  Calaveras  County,  California..*. 70 

Lhino,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 821 

tica,  Radersburgh,  Montana , 895 

tichards,  Tuolumne  County,  California .' 45 

ticfamond,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

tichmond,  Lander  County,  Nevada 177,180,391,393,399 

kicker,  Uuionville,  Montana «. 290 

tiiand,  Coatney  d&  Roby,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Um-Rock,  Lander  County,  Nevada 180 

Uppey  &  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado 362 

Usdale,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 187 

Using  Star,  Idaho 518,520,521 

Using  Suu,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

Using  Sun,  Placer  County,  California.... 123 

Uvera  d:.  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California • 70 

Cobert  E.Lee,  Rndersburgh,  Montana 297 

Cobert  Emmett,  Wyoming 374 

tobinso'n  &■  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 100 

U)ck  Island,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

U>ck  River,  Butte  County,  California 45 

tock  Springs,  Wyoming 367,370 

tockafeilow,  Oregon :..  257 

Rockwell,  Tooele  County,  Utah 309 

Cocky  Mountain,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomfa 98 

tocky  Mountain  Company,  Wyoming .....369,370,371,443 

loroan  Empire,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Rosalia,  Doila  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

tosebar  Mining  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 132 

Cofteland,  Lander  County,  Nevadal 172 

tosencrans,  Preston  &,  Co.,  Tuolumne  County,  California 60 

^ueh  and  Ready,  Plumas  County,  California 45 

Cnckel,  Oregon 257 

{ush  Valley,  Tooele  County,  Utah 307 

Russian,  Nevada 402 

tye  Valley,  Oregon 257 
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Sap:e  Brush,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 193,1% 

Sailpr,  El  Dorado  County,  California 45 

Saint  Croix,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Saint  Lawrence,  El  Dorado  County,  California.... 45,10$ 

Saint  Lawrence  Silver  Mining  Company,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

Saint  Louis,  El  Dorado  County,  California \(& 

Saint  Louis,  Tooele  County,  Utah    305 

Saint  Louis  and  Montana  Mining  Company,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana S78 

Saint  Patrick,  Tooele  County,  Utah 307 

Salazar.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Sale  &  McSorley,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Sally  Davis  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

San  Francisco,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 2f«2 

San  Pedro,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Santa  Cruz,  Calaveras  County,  California 45 

Sant^  F<S,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 35(> 

Saratoga,  Whire  Pine  County,  Nevada 196, 197 

Sargent  &  Jacobs,  Nevada  County,  California 45,117 

Saulsby,  Ir4tn  Kod  District,  Montana 236 

Saunders,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Savage,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

Savage.  Lander  County,  Nevada 170, 172 

Savage,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319,3-21,324 

Savage,  Storey  County,  Nevada 144, 155, 156, 157, 426, 517, 520, 5^1 

Scandia,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Sceifiart,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 

Schlcin  Brothers,  El  Dorado  County,  California « 106 

Scotia,  Tootle  County,  Utah •        317 

Scott,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah \ .  319 

Scott,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 197 

Seaton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado i :M9 

St-aton  No.2,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ' 349 

Seaton  No.  7,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 349 

Segregated  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 155, 156, 517, 52t),  bii 

Sentinel,  Lauder  County,  Nevada 17*3 

Sentinel,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 10" 

Seo,  White  Pine  County,  iNevada 11>:' 

Seven-Thiny,  Nevadti  County,  California ]*i7 

Sexton,  Yavapai  ('ounty,  Arizona -. ;;;l'. 

Se V mo nr,  Tooele  County,  Utah ;;i:: 

Seymour  No.  2,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada i% 

Seymour  it  Darby,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada V> 

iSimrp,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .' I-V 

Shaw  «&,  Co. ,  Calaveras  County,  California ^i 

Shawmut,  Tuolumne  County,  California i'.'. 

Sliel.a,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ti^f'J.-JIT 

Slieba  Mill,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada I!1« 

bheboyfran,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada IIT.  li'" 

Shei  p  Uanch  Claims,  Calaveras  County,  CaliTornia r.7.T7 

Shepijard  &.  Co.,  Kl  Dorado  County,  California Jit' 

Sherman.  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana L*liT 

ShiU.h,  Uufnboldt  County,  Neva-la 'Jli 

Shipley,  Placer  County,  California I-J".' 

Shoebiidge,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3ir»,:U- 

Shoo  Fly,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada til 

Shoo-l'ly,  N} e  County.  Nevada ]^2 

Sibley,  Heaver  Head  County,  Montana 'ItJi 

Siena  Buttes,  Sierra  County,  California IX^ 

Sierra  Nevada.  Storey  County,  Nevada 155,  ir><),  516, 5J7, 5vH»,  .VJI 

Sierra  p.  seo.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada l9o,  lO- 

bilver  Bluff,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada t-rti 

Silver  Brick,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada }% 

S'lver  Chariot,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '20\ 

Silver  Chi.  f,  Tooelo  County,  Utah 30^:i^i» 

Silver  Cluuj,  Lander  County,  Nevada 17U 

Silver  Clou<1,  T<)oe:e  County,  itah HKi 

Silver  Glince,  Alpine  County,  California 93,04 

Silvtr  Jane,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3I4,:M: 
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Silver  Kinpr,  Tooele  County,  Utah 305,307 

Silver  "Kin^,  (first  extension  west, )  Tooele  County,  Utah 307 

Silver  Mining  Company,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 206,207 

gilveropolis,  Tooele  Countv,  Ufah 308,310,311 

Silver  Plate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189, 190, 197, 198, 199,200 

Silver  Queen,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 332 

Silver  Queen,  T«  oele  County,  U«ah 305 

Silver  Queen,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 202 

Silver  Kose,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

Silver  Shield,  T«»oele  County,  Utah 313 

Silver  Sprout,  Inyo  County,  California 91, 92 

Silver  Star,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Silver  Star  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Silver  Srone,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 200 

Silver  Vault,  Wliite  Pine  County,  Nevada 518,520,521 

Silver  Wave,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 186, 188, 198, 1S9, 518,  ,520, 521 

Silver  Wedge,  White  Pme  County,  Nevada 195, 198, 197, 5 1 8, 520, 521 

Silver  Wing,  Summit  Countv,  Cuiorado 363 

Silvei;  Wreath,  W  hite  Pine  County,  Nevada ^ 203 

8ii<8ler,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3<»2 

Slate  Ledge,  Nevada  Couuty^  California 45 

Slattery,  Wyoming 372 

Sliger  Claim,  El  Dorado  County,  California 45 

Sluvan,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 358 

Smartsville  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Soiith,  B«)y d   &,  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 274 

Smith,  J.  R,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196,198,199 

Smoky  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 199 

Snow  Drop,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .•?:•. 222 

Snow  Drop,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196,197,198 

Socrates,  Sonoma  County,  California 45 

Soles  and  Perkins,  Wyoming 374 

Bonora,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 356 

Sophia,  New  Mexico 338 

Son Ishy,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

SoDth  Aurora.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 200 

South  Bank,  Calaveras  County,  California 78 

South  Star,  Nevada  County,  California l'^7 

Sooth  Srar,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 323 

South  Yuba  Canal  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Southern  Light  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Sovereign,  Alpine  County,  California 9 1 

Spegnoii,  Amador  County,  California .* 45 

Spanish,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314, 403, 404 

Spanish,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 19(5, 197 

Sparrow  Hawk,  Tooele  County,  Utah 313,314 

Sjiear.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 203 

Spe<-kled  Trout,  Deer  Looge  County,  Montana 278, 279 

Spring  Gulch,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

Spring  Gulch  Ditch  Company,  Bcavn  Head  County,  Montana 202 

Spring  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Spiing  Valley,  Bui te  County,  California 135,137 

S.alker*8  Claim,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342 

Staniboul;  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Staniaiaus,  Calaveras  County,  California ^ 45 

Staples  «&  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 45 

Star  Consolidaed,  Lander  County,  Nevada.... 179 

Starr  King,  Tuolumne  County,  (Jalitornia 69 

Stephenson,  Do&a  Afia  County,  New  Mexico 338,339 

Sterling,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 333 

Steveuot,  (or  Reserve,)  Calaveras  County,  California 75 

Stevens,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado %3, 355, 358 

Sticklers  Ground,  (or  Union,)  Calavera*)  County, California 76 

Saint  Lawrence,  Ow>hee  County,  Idaho ' 254 

Saint  Louis,  Placer  County,  California 122 

Saint  Louis  Company,  Montana 405 

Btoekhohn.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

Stoker.  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 325 

Stonewall,  Nye  County,  Nevada ^ 182 
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Stoaewall,  San  Dieffo  Coai^ty,  California 99 

Stoeewall,  White  Pine  Coantj,  Nevada 196,198 

StonnLedge,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada M 

Saint  Patrick  MininirCompaDf,  Placer  Coonty,  California 12]»5I7,QI0,SS1 

Saint  Paul,  Beaver  Head  CountjT,  Montana SO 

Stnrgesfl,  Tooele  Coantj,  Utah 3K 

Subjugation,  Tooele  County,  Utah • .  3B 

Succor,  Storoj  County,  Nevada 143, 155, 156,516,517,5^0,591 

Summit,  Amador  County,  California 8B 

Summit,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho .....  954 

Summit,  White   Pine  County,  Nevada 197,991 

Summit  Claims,  Placer  County,  California .........  |1€ 

Summit  and  Nevada,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196,197,199 

Sunbeam,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316,319 

Swan,  Summit  County,  Colorado ...........a.....  393 

Swansea,  Tooele  County,  Utah 316,317 

Swansea  Mill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 19e,I» 

Sweepstakes,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 23 

Sweepstakes,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 901 

T. 

Table  Mountain  Tunnel  Company,  Tuolumne  County,  California 63 

Taeff  and  Franklin  Ground,  Placer  County,  California 119 

Tallulah,  Humboldt  Countv,  Nevada 913 

Tampico,  Tooele  County,  Utah 306,310,311 

Tar  Heels,  Park  County  Colorado * 991 

Tarshish,  Alpine  County,  California 99^91 

Theresa,  Salt  Lake  County.UtaJb 319 

Thompson's  Claim,  Radersburgh,  Montana « 999 

Thorn,  Calaveras  County,  California 70,81 

Thorpe,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 

Thorp's,  Calaveras  County,  California 80 

T'lf^T,  Summit  County,  Colorado 364 

Tiper,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 331,333,3.^ 

Tincroft  Mines,  CornwHll 4^p 

Tip- Top,  Lander  County,  Nevada 177 

Teuno8«4ee,  Wyoming- ;w4 

Todd,  J.,  Summit  County,  Colorado j6i 

Tolin,  Iron  Kod  District,  Montana :W6 

Toll  Koftd,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Tom  Paine,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada lis 

Town  Talk,  Nevada  County,  California -w 45,119 

Trainor,  Conovan  &.  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana iTS 

Treasure,  Tooele  County,  L' tah 313 

Treasure,  (O.  H.,)  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 184, 18(5, 195,196,517 

Treasure  Hill  Company,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 196,190 

Trench,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 19G,  196, 199, 200, 204 

Trenton,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 216 

Trosavean  Mine,  Cornwall 466 

Triangle,  Lander  County,  Nevada \7i 

Tripoli,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ifi>| 

Troy,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Troy  Company,  Nevada  County,  California »  117 

Truckee,  \Vhite  Pine  County,  Nevada 190, 197, 198, 199, 5W(» 

True.  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 2^ 

True  Blue,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 223 

Trust  it  lloper  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Try  Again,  El  Dorado  County,  California v 98, 99 

Tucson,  Tooele  County,  Utah 3»t^ 

Tullock  &  Co.,  Tuolumne  County,  California © 

Tully  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California lib 

Tunnel,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado i'/i 

Turkey  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 114 

Turner's  Flat  and  Table  Mountain  Mining  Company,  Tuolumne  County,  Cali- 
fornia    53,  C4 

Twilight,  Ktidersburgh,  Montana :^ 
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U. 

[^leSam,  White  Pine  Countj,  Nevada '. 198,199,204 

ton,  Calaveras  Coonty,  California 48,70,75 

ion  No.  2,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

ton  (or  Stickle*8, )  Calaveras  Countv,  California 75 

ton  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 45,517,520,521 

ion  Copper,  Calaveras  County,  California ^•.. 25 

Ion  Copper,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 223 

ion  Hill  Gravel  Company,  Nevada  County,  California. ..•••  118 

ion  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  Tuba  County,  CaUfomia 131 

ion  S^ies,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 216 

ited  States,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195 

3.  Grant,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 101 

h  Silver  Mining  Company ,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314,403,404,405 

ca,  Calaveras  County,  CaUfomia 76 

V. 

lejo,  Tooele  County,  Utah 309 

iderbilt,  Radersburgh,  Montana 297 

ocipede, Tooele  County, Utah 312,313 

million,  Lincoln  County, Nevada 242,244 

iion,Tavapai  County,  Arizona 333 

pasian,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314,315 

toiy,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 267 

pnia,  Tooele  County,  Utah 308,309 

?inia.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 189,196,198,199,518,520,521 

[^inia  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada ...517,520,521 

tne  Gold  Mining  Compauv,  Oregon H- 257 

cano,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 361 

ture,  Tavapai  County,  Arizona 332,334,335 

W. 

bash.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 195,196,198 

dham,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 263 

Kdeslicunian,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

er.  Summit  County,  Colorado  .^ 362,364 

Lkinshaw  Consolidated,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

lla-Walla  Chief,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 222 

U,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

11  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Iter  Scott,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353 

mebatia,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

ndtring  Boy,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 319 

rd  Beecher,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 184, 185, 187, 189, 197, 198 

rd  Beecher  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County, Nevada 187, 188, 190, 199,200 

rd  Beecher  South,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 183,190 

rd  Mining  Company,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 361 

r  Horse,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 

m,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

rrior,  Tooele  County,  Utah 315 

ihiugton,  Mariposa  County,  California 58 

shhigton,  Plumas  County,  California f 12,45 

»hington,Tooele  County,  Utah... 314,315 

shington  and  Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 249,518,520,521 

terloo.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 198 

terman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 341 

ters,  Calaveras  County,  California 7C 

ters,  Tuolumne  County,  California *    67 

yne  County,  Clear  Creek  Coun^,  Colorado 353,358 

ber  &,  Co.,£l  Dorado  Countv, California..... 100 

b-Foot,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 221 

bfoot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho .' 251 

bster,  Nevada  County,  California 119 

ilington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah : 319 

)ke  Claim,  Placer  County,  California 45,114,115 

»teni  Extension,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 242,244,245 

H.  Ex.  211 35 


..«.. 
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Western  StAr,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 33 

West  Point,  Calayeras  Con utj,  California 51 

Wet  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  California .' W 

Whale,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado S59 

What  Cheer,Neyada  County,  California 118 

What  Cheer  Mining^  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 9 

Wheeler,  California 517 

Whisky  Slide,  Calaveras  County,  California 83 

White,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1 216,217 

White's  Bar  Ditch  Company,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 26S 

White  Rock,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 96U 

Whiteside,  El  Dorado  County,  California 108 

Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Lander  County,  Nevada 179 

Whitlatch  Union, Lander  County,  Nevada 171 

Whitlatch  Union,  Unionville,  Montana 9»,Si9 

Whopper,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 367 

Wide  West,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana S67 

Wide  West,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho : 854 

Wier  &,  Co.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 87S 

Wildcat,  Amador  County,  California , 4S 

Wild  Delirium,  Tooele  County,  Utah 906,313 

Wild  Irishman,  Wyomiuff 37S;373 

Williams,  J.,  £1  Dorado  County,  California KM 

Wilson  d&  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 70^73 

Wilson  and  Grasstree,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ]9S 

Winnamuck,  Tooele  County,  Utah 314, 391, 403, 401, «5 

Winnebago,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada * 197 

Wolcott  Clsdm, Nevada  County, California ............  4$ 

Wolf  Tone,  Wyoming 374 

Wolverine,  Calaveras  County,  California 60 

Woodbnm,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada M 

,  Woodside,  £1  Dorado  County,  California ]66 

Wormer,  Humbodlt  County,  Nevada 293 

Worcester,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 353,^ 

WorthiDgrton  &  Bowman,  El  bonido  County,  California 104 

Worthmann  &  Co. ,  Calaveras  Countv,  California 7U 

W.  S.Loe,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 245 

Wunderlich,  (Charles,)  Deer  Liodfje  County,  Montana 273 

Wyoming  Coal  Company,  Wyoming 369,370,442,443 

Y. 

Yankee  Blade,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 212 

Yearing  Brothers,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 262 

Yellow  Jacket,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 254 

Yellow  Jacket,  Storey  County,  Nevada 142, 144, 1^,  156, 164,487,516,517,580,581 

York,  Boulder  County,  Colorado  361 

Yosemite,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

Yoseniite,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 196 

Yosemite  Ledge,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

You  Bet,  Nevada  County,  California ^. .         117 

Young  America,  Wyoming 373 

Yreka,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 854 

Yule  Gravel,  California 516,  oH 

Z. 

Zeile,  Amador  County,  California 4i,89 

Eella,  Tooele  County,  Utah 30d,309,3W 
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Hill,  Laader  Coanty,  Neyada 179 

dbaoy  Flat,  Calayeras  Coantj,  California 75 

Uder  Creek,  Madison  County,  Montana 381 

Uder  Gulch,  Madison  Connty,  Montana 293 

klpine,  Alpine  County,  Caliiomia ! 94 

l^ine  Connty,  California 92 

l^ador  City,  Amador  Connty,  California 46,49,86 

kmador  County,  California '. 83 

Unerican  Camp,  Tuolumne  County,  California..* 65 

kmerican  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 303,379,385,393,405 

tmeriean  Gulch,  Summit  Connty,  Colorado 362 

Inri'flCamp.  Calayeras  County,  California 47,49,55,75 

Ijitelope  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

kigenta,  Beayer  Head  County,  Montana 267,380,386,405,406,407 

kiqueros.  Chili * ^ 439 

Ulantic  City,  Wyoming '. ! 374 

inbiuii.  Placer  County,  California 95,121 

Iwrora,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 141  • 

LiiBtiu,  Lander  County,  Neyada 141,181 

B. 

Md  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  CaUfomia 99, 105 

Md  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California..... 47,66 

iMinack,  Beayer  Head  County,  Montana 261,262,266 

lanner,  San  Diego  Connty,  California 90 

lasin  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

)ath.  Placer  County,  California 115 

lalopilas.  Chihuahua,  Mexico 434,435 

kttMiHill,  El  Dorado  Coun^,  California 106 

IftUle  Mountain,  Humboldt  County,  Neyada 141,216,217,518 

iMr  Biver  Valley,  Wyoming 368 

Itar  Valley,  Mariposa  County,  California 48,49 

Itayer  Head  County,  Montana 261 

Mleyille,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 91 

Ml*8  Diggings,  £1  Dorado  County,  California i. 103 

Mmont,  Nye  County,  Neyada 141,182 

Bftg  Basin,  Tuolumne  County,  California &r 

mg  Bug,  Tavapai  County,  Arizona 333 

Mg  Cottonwood,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 303,304,319,393,403 

Kg  Prickly  Pear,  Montana .• 28B 

Bingham,  or  West  Mountains,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303,314,315 

Mngham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 380,381,393,403 

Ktter  Creek  Desert,  Wyoming 367,368 

iktoes  Point,  El  Dorado  Connty,  California 104 

Blackfoot,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 273 

Blackskin  Gukh,  Park  County,  Colorado 366 

Bloody  Canon,  Humboldt  County,  Neyada 212 

Blue  Wing,  Beayer  Head  County,  Montana 266,269 

Boeckstein,  Austria... • •      410 

Boia6  Basin,  Bois^  Connty,  Idaho 254,255 

Boulder  County,  Colorado ^. 369 

Boulder  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 105 

Box  Elder  County.  Utah 303 

Bradshaw,  Yayapai Connty,  Arizona... 331,333 
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Bromide  Flat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada M 

Brown  Gulch,  Montana IB  hz'^^^^ 

Brown*8  Flat,  Tuolumne  Coonty,  California I  i1p<^^-\ 

Buckeye  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California li  p'^  c 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 805,811,10  ffCc 

Buffalo  Flats,  Summit  County,  Colorado • ^lv-~^^- 

Buffalo  Hill,  El  Dorado  Coupty,  California SKi-'  *" 

Bull  Run,  Elko  County,  Nevada .^ ^IVP-'^"^ 

Bulliona,  Alpine  County,  California * 2i  IX*^^ 

Bullion  City,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 2[*^"^ 

Burnt  Iron,  Oregon «        ^ 

Butte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana •         ^ 

Butte,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana H^ 

Butte  City,  Deer^iodge  County,  Montana ^^ 

Butte  County,  California ^^ 

Bymo*8  Feny,  Calaveras  County,  California 

C. 

Cable  City,  Deer  Lodge' County,  Montana -     ^ 

Cache  County,  Utah ^      ^ 

Calaveras  County,  California «•       ** 

Calaveritas,  (Lower,)  Calaveras  County,  California — «       jj 

Caldwell's  Ranch,  Tuolumne  County,  California - —       " 


f*  ■- •-■ 


California  Gulch,  Lake  County,  Colorado 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah ,—      *■ 

Camp  Floyd,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303^^^3,313^381 

Camp  Watson  or  Spanish  Gulch,  Oregon ...       8 

Canon  District,  Oregon .^       0 

Captain  Gardner's  Point,  El  Dorado  County,  Califosnia  ...* .....J .^^,       itt 

Carbon,  Wyoming .^...       M 

Cariso  Gulch,  Wyoming 

Carlin,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 

Carson,  Ormsby  County,  Nevada 

Carson  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California — 
Carter's  Point,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Castle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 

Cave  City,  El  Dorado  County,  California  ... 
Cedar  Creek,  Misnoula  County,  Montana... 
Cedar  Plains,  Jefferson  County,  Montana  ... 
Cedar  Kavine,  El  Dorado  County,  California 
Cement  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California. 

Central  City,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ^ 34' 

Central  District,  llumboldt  County,  Nevada 21 

Centrovillo,  Davis  County,  Utah 

Cerro  Gordo,  Inyo  County,  California 9 

Chanareillo,  Chili 

Cherokee  Gulch,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 

Cherokee  Flat,  Butte  County,  California 

Chili  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  California 

Chili  Ravine,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Chinese  Camp,  Tuolumne  County,  California... 

Chloride  Flat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 

Chris  Ranch,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Church  Island,  Toorto  County,  Utah 

Clark,  San  Hemardino  County,  California 

Clausthal,  Prussia 

Clear  Creek  County,  Colnrndo 

Clearwater  Station,  Nez  Perc6  County,  Idaho... 

Cold  SpriHgfl,  El  Dorado  County,  Ctdiforuia — — 

Coloma,  El  Dorado  County,  California — — 

Columbia,  Tuolumne  County,  California -^ 

Columbia  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 

Cooley  &.  Murzuers  Diprginps,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Coon  Hill,  El  Dorado  County;  California ^ 

Coon  Hollow  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 

Cope,  Elke  County,  Nevada J 

Copiapo,  Chili 4, 

Coppcropolis,  Calaveras  County,  California ^ 

Corinno,  Utah S9 
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D. 

h,  El  Dorado  Countj,  California 105 

Utah 303 

ionkana 261 

tj,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana.... 273 

antj,  Montana 272 

Dorado  County,  California 98 

oonty,  Oregon , 257 

y,  Oregon 257 

Calaveras  Connty,  California .••......  77 

(iggiDgs,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 104 

oele  County,  Utah 305 

er  Lodge  Connty,  Montana ••..  273,274 

he  County,  Utah '. 303 

ocer  County,  California • 115,116 

E. 

s  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 352 

joele  County,  Utah • 306,393,403 

Ah  County,  Utah 303,316 

oa 280 

Q 257 

lummit  County,  Utah 367 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213,216 

Dty,  California 14,20,95,96 

averas  County,  California 79 

mty,  Oregon 257 

Perc6  County,  Idaho ^ 255,256 

S^evada 219 

iucoln  County,  Nevada 5^,518 

pin  County,  Colorado 343,344 

County,  Colorado 343,344 

r  County,  Nevada  ....  14 1 ,  167, 171, 172, 180, 181 ,  379, 380. 383, 385, 386, 392, 

393, 394, 399, 400, 40 1 ,  407, 44 1 ,  518 

la  County,  California 121, 130 

oming • 442 

F. 

County.  Colorado 366 

'avis  Connty,  Utah..  303 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 272 

Sierra  County,  California 26 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho 250 

strict,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 278 

),  Nez  Perc6  County,  Idaho 255,256 

lin,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho ,   250 

utte  County,  California '    134 

acer  County,  California 95,115 

)orado  County,  California '. 106 

ilder  County,  Colorado 361 

ig,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 

^cer  Lodge  County,  Montana .y 273 

Nevada  County.  California 9,117,120 

gs.  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 272,273 

Summit  County,  Colorado 3^ 


• 


G. 


oldt  County,  Nevada 141,216,217 

imne  County,  California 55 

)ecfr  Lodge  County,  Montana ^ • 273 

:i  Dorado  County,  California 106,107 

,  Summit  County  Colorado 362 

El  Dorado  County,  California 106 

,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 272 

lit  County,  Colorado '. 362 
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Gilpin  CouDtf,  Colorado .' 

QnMCretii,  NesPorciS  Counhr,  Idaho 

Odd  Canon.  Store;  Conntf,  rlevada 

Qold  Hill,  Boulder  Countj,  Colorado 

Gold  Hill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  MoDtaua  — 

Qold  Hill,  El  Dorado  Comiij,  Califoniia 

Gold  Hill.  Slorey  County.  NeTsd a 

Gold  Peak,  Carter  Coonly,  Wyoming , 

Gold  Hun,  Plawr  County,  Califoroia 116,  Uff 

Oold  Hun,  Summit  County,  Colorado 

Oold  Sprinjfs,  Tuolumne  County,  Californis 

Golden  Summit,  Butlu  County,  CaliCbmia 

Oopber  Hill.  El  Dorado  County.  Califoroi* 

Grand  Island.  Boulder  County.  Colorado 

Granite,  Lalie  County,  Colorado 

Granite,  Grant  County,  Oregon 

Granilo  Cieek,  Bois6  County,  Idaho 

Griss  Valley,  Nevada  County.  California II,  17,96, Hi^lW 

Gr&aKhopper  Creelc,  Beaver  Head  Conutj,  Montana. - ....... 

Gravel  and  tiydraulic  eround,  Placer  County,  Caliloniia 

Gravel  Hill.  El  Doia^  Counly,  Califoraia 

Gravel  Point,  El  Dorado  Counlj,  California 

Great  Uogul,  Alpine  County,  California 

Gregory,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado Sli,SI! 

0rixi]j  Gnlcb,  LewlH  and  Clarke  County,  UoatuDa 98 

Orouie  Gulch,  Colfai  County,  Kbit  ilexiao 


Hamilton,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada . .. . .. 

Huniilton,  Tooele  Coonty,  Utah 

Han|rto»n  Hill,  El  Doraiio  County,  CBlIfarti]& 

Harrison  Hill,  £1  Dorado  County,  CatlfomlK 

Haaayaaiiia,  Tavapai  Couoty,  Ariiona 

Helena,  LtiYiitandClarlie  County,  Montana .fi60,3t 

Eeudcrson  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 

Bermil  Gulcb,  Carter  County,  WyooiinK 

Highland  Gokh,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana  ...; 

HoTsled,  Ariiona X 

Hooder  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado ..- . ... 

Horse  Prairie  Gulch,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana .-. .. 

Hot  Spring;!,  Deer  Lod^ Conntv,  MonlMia . . ... Z 

HoCSpriojc,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .•. 

Hualnai,  Mojave  Counry,  Aiiiona 331,334,31 

Humboldt,  Utah . 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada . 

Humbug  Gulch,  Colfax  Connty,  Nen  Mexico 

Humbug  Quich,  Snmmit  County,  Colorado ..-.. 

Humbug  Valley,  Plumas  Connty,  Callforata 

Hydraulic  and  (fravel  ground,  Placer  Connty,  CaUfotnia. ....... ............  - 


Idalio,  Northern 

Ulinoifl  Central,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3«,8 

Illinoii  Gokii,  Sutnmit  Connty,  Colorado ... 

Independence  Bill,  Placer  Connty,  California 

Indiana  Glilch,  Summit  County,  Colorado . .,, 

Indian  Bar,  StaniBlana  Connty,  California ..», . 

Indian  Creek  Diitrict,  Madison  County,  Hontana 

Indian  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California , 

Inikip  Valley,  PltmiBs  County,  California 

Inyo  Connty,  California *. 

Iowa  Bill,  Placer  Connty, California J 

lone,  Nye  Couoty,  Nevada . . -..,, .,,,...........,.. 

lona  Gulcb,  Lake  County,  Colorado ... ... ...... 

Iron  Bod  Diairiot.Uadison  County,  Uootaoa 
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s  Flat,El  Dorado  County, California 105 

m,  Amador  County,  California 49,87 

m  County,  Oregon 257 

town, Tuolumne  County,  California 57,60 

lOD,  Jefferson  County,  Montana > 289 

•  Canon,  El  Dorado  County,  California 106 

8  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 106 

line  County,  Oregon 257 

I  San  Diego  County,  California 90 

K. 

a  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California « 26 

^  Gulch,  RaderBburgh,  Montana 296 

Diggings,  El  Doraoo  County,  Calitbrnia 102 

kyFlat,El  Dorado  County, California 103 

tw  Valley,  Butte  County,  California 134 

.Union  County, Oregon 257 

nge,  Stanislaus  County,  California 15 

Jilpin  County,  Colorado 343 

omitv,  Colorado , 364 

side,  Tooele  County,  UUh 303 

County,  Nevada • ; 167 

Hill,  Lander.  County,  Nevada 170 

te,  Butte  County,  California 134 

hance, Colfax  County,New  Mexico.. 337 

Uance,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana.*. 289,292,293 

Austria 410 

alley,  Nye  County, Nevada... t 183 

1  County,  Nevada 223 

ill,  Tooele  County,  Utah 308,309 

:!ottonwood  Canon,  Utah 303, 319, 379, 385, 393, 403, 405, 453, 454 

?nckly  Pear,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 288 

(  Diggings,  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

Cache  County,  Utah 303 

Bayas,  Chili 439 

[ountaiu,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Calaveritas,  Calaveras  County,  California 70 

Distriol,  Tooele  County,  Utah' 303 

Rich  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  California 82 

)reek,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 333 

M. 

''s  Diggings,  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

my  Caiion,  While  Pine  County,  Nevada 189 

ike  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California 106 

}th ,  Nye  County,  Nevada 182 

)a  County,  Arizona 331 

>a, Mariposa  County, California 49 

9a  County,  California 12,57 

rulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

v^  Gulch,  Carter  County,  Wyoming '. 375 

in  Binff,  Placer  County,  California 1J5 

Ly,  Humboldt  Countyj  Nevada 141 

Camp,  Idaho i.  255 

Diggings,  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

e,  Cache  County,  Utah 303 

Hill,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Hill,  Liiuder  County,  Nevada 141 ,  180, 181 

Hill,  Owyhee  County, Idaho 254 

Park,Mt»jave  County,  Arizona 335 

Point,  Cache  County,  Utah 303 

i  Canon,  El  Dorado  County,  California 103 
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Mitcbell's  Flat,  El  Doraao  County,  California fil^* 

Monitor,  Alpine  County,  California ^£lv' 


Mojave  County,  Arizona tilltei 

Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  California ^^Tu 


V* 


k. 


Montana,  Eastern. 

Montana,  Western -       -g  m^v> 

Montezuma, Tuolumne  County, California ^£  IV-; 

Moose  Creek,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana •     JS  W' 

Moose  Creek,  Nez  Perc6  County,  Idaho «.  ^S.  \^ 

Moreno,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico —       ]0  V'' 

Moreno  Creek,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico — •       ^^ 

Morgan  County,  Utah «-       ^ 

Morris  Ravine,  Butte  County,  Call  fomia ^  ^J^ 

Mount  Brass,  Park  County,  Colorado -^  ^^^ 

Mount  Calvary,£l  Dorado  County, California —        V^ 

Mount  Gregfory,  £1  Dorado  County,  California —    ^fh^ 

Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado - —         Hi 

Mount  Nebo  or  Timmins,  Utah  County,  Utah ^ 

Mount  Ophir,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada V 

Mountain  City,  Elko  County,  Nevada — -— -^  ? 

Mountain  Gulch,  Radersburgh,  Montana «-— ^        ^1 

Murphy*8,  Calaveras  County,  California ^   -' 

N. 

Nameless  Point,  El  Dorado  County;  California 

Nantoko,  Chili ^ 

Negro  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California ■- ^jjl' 

Nevada,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona i --cSlt' 

Nevada,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 34J,343^     '^^^l 

Nevada  City,Nevada  County, Califortiii^ ^e! 

Nevada  County,  California ^^    ^7a 

Nevada  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ Ji 

New  El  Dorado,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ff 

New  Orleans  Flat,  Colfax  County,  Now  Mexico Hf 

New  York  Flat,  Butte  Counhr,  California ^gg 

Nowsome  Creek,  Ncz  Perc6  Couuty,  Idaho 235,  ^^ 

Ni-wat,  Boulder  Coimtj,  Colorado ^^^ 

North  Bloomlield,  Nevada  County,  California ^^»'^1^ 

Northern  Idaho iC^ 

Nye  Couuty,  Nevada \i^ 

O. 


• 


Ohio  Flat,Bntte  County,  California ! 134 

Olive,  Grant  County,  Oregon 257 

Omega,  Nevada  County,  California lid 

Ophir,  Placer  Couuty,  California 121 

Ophir,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303,305,308 

Oreana,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 141 

Oregon  City,  Butte  County,  California 1.15 

Oregon,  Eastern 257 

Orejjon  Point,  El  Dorado  County,  California 97 

OrejTon,  Western 257 

Oro  Fino,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 255,  ^ 

Oro  Fino  Gulch,  Montana 2i3> 

Oroville,  Butte  Couuty,  California 134 

Osceola,  Tooele  Couuty,  Utah 310 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho 250, 251 

Owyhee  District,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 25<J 

P. 

Palisade,  Elko  County,  Nevada 141 

Paloma,  Calaveras  County,  California 49 

Palouse,  Idaho 255 

Park  Couuty,  Colorado 3l55 

Parkerville,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 3S 

Park's  Bar,  Yuha  County,  California 14, 20, 131 

Parley's  Park,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .^  ;a9 


•  « 
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P«g«. 

ik  Valley,  Batte  Comity,  California 134 

p«bare,  Deer  Lo«lf^  Count j,  Montaoa 274 

I,  White  Pine  Conntj,  Nevada 203 

,  Deer  Lodf^e  Coantj,  Montana 273,274 

Bar,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 274 

OroTe,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 141 

.Altoa,  Mea ilia  County,  New  Mexico 338 

Lincoln  County,  Nevada 141 

',  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 331,332 

Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

County,  California 8,95,113 

lie,  El  Dorado  County,  California 9,96,107 

j'Hill,  Tuolumne  County,  California 02 

7  Point,  El  Dorado  County,  California 101 

Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 273 

tt,  Yavapai  County,  Arisona 334 

,  Mariposa  County,  California 49 

Gulch,  Carter  County,  Wyoming - 375 

,^^|iect  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California 98,99 

''•*'*P«ct  Hill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 179 

Q. 

erHill,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 366 

Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  Califorma 101 

Mountain,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 271 

Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California 49,60,61 

ille,  Park  County,  Colorado 366 

Spring,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 201 


• 


K. 

BaidArtburgh  District,  Jefferson  County,  Montana ^ 293 

IKiilroad,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219,220 

BaUroadFlat,  Calaveras  County,  California 78 

BMffia,  Austria 410 

Bvirhide,  Tuolumne  County,  California 49 

Bvirhide  Ranch,  Tuolumne  County,  California 67 

Bajmond,  Alpine  t^ounty,  California 94 

Bm  Point,  El  Dorado  County,  California 104 

fiaese  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada 167,181 

Belief  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 216 

Balief  Hill,  Nevada  County,  CalifomU 118 

Bmo,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 141 

Ridi  Gulch,  Calaveras  County,  California 79 

Kehardson  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 120 

BoschHill,  Placer  County,  California 120 

Bode  Creek,  Carter  County,  Wyoming 375 

Bock  Springs,  Carter  County,  Wyoming 442,445 

Bocker,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 272 

Bois*B  Diggings,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 1 104 

B«l^  HilU  Lander  County,  Nevada 172,177,394,400 

Baby  Hill,  White  Pine  Countvv  Nevada 202 

Bosh  Valley,  Tooele  County,  Utah 304,305 

Boasel  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 342,343,344 

^je  Patch,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 141 

S. 

Saeramente,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 331 

Salmon  River,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 255,256 

Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 303 

Salt  Lick  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

San  Andreai,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 9,55,70,72,120 

San  Bernardino  County,  California 91 

San  Diogo  County,  Califomia 8,89 

Scandinivian,  Alpine  County,  California .' 94 

Schell  Creek,  White  Pine  CouuCy,  Nevada 200 


•  ■«•]■•■•« 
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fMiinole If onnUiiM,  CarterCkmiify*  Wjmniag . •.•••••  «.w..... ^...—.•.••^.        JH 

BkBw*«  Flal,  TaolaiiiiM  Gmuitj^  CalifivnU  . 

BUrt-Tail  CaBon,  FtmobT  Gknuilj,  GftUlbnilft 

ttem  Oiitriet,  Hnmboldl  Goantj*  Nevada 

ttflm  CiliintT,  CaUfixni*  «..••• ....—  •• .. 

surer  Bow,  Deer  Lodge  Cooii^,  If  ontAU. 

aUm  City,  Owyhee  Coiint2%Idelio 9a,M 

BUfer  Ci^,  Lyon  Comity,  Nerade t 141 

fiOferCi^t  Grant  Coanfir,-Mew  Meitoo  ^, ...,  .. .»..  »>,>* ••••••••.••..•        M 

WverFork,  Salt  Lake  Cimn^,  Utah •« 

•ttrer  lioonla&n,  Al^ne  Conn^,  CalilbmUi^^  ..  —  ••  ^ 

tthirBlnr  Dlatriet,  Montana ^ 

toartsTiUet  Ynba  Conntyt  California..  ..  —  •••.••••  •••. 

8«tth*e  Ftai,  £1  Dorado  Conn^*  California 

flndth**  Qalcfa,  Carter  Goon^,  Wyoming 

faake  Ciedc,  Salt  Lake  Coomly,  Utah J.... ».... 

Snake RiTor,  Altarai Gonn^,  Idaho 

Soldier  Ca&ont  Tooele  Conn^,  Utah.... .•••••««•, 

Sonoim,  Todnmne  County,  Callfoniiia ^ ••••m*.. 

Senonnian  Camp,  Tnolnmne  Connty,  California —••••— ••  .:  ••••  «.  ..^        • 

Sonth  Moontaio,  Owyhee  Coan^,  Idaho • M 

SonthPati,  Carter  Conn^,  Wyoinlng '. M 

Sooth  Past  City,  Wyoming m^Vi 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah  Connjy,  Utah '•••...^»...^...       M 

Spanish  Gnleh,  or  Camp  Watson,  Oragon. ..—.•••...••...... ^        M 

Spanish  Hills,  £1  Dorado  Coun^,  CsLUfornia 


i«.«.a*i 


Bpcingfield,  Tnolnmne  Connty,  Califon^ ••••••••^•^•••••«..»..^^«.  9$M 

SpringQolch,  Bbnlder  County,  Colorado.  •••••• — •••«»*;»^*  «•••,••.  ««^^  ^JH 

Spring  Ghilcb,  Deer  Lodge  Conn^,  Montana •••.»••« .••»«•••  .^«  M^M 

l^ngGukh,  Carter  Coun^,  Wyoming .• •—• ^^^m..**.**...^^  INbM 

Star,  Beaver  County,  Utah..). •• „ M 

StarCafion,  Humboldt  Coun^, Nevada •— ...•••.•..—  Ml 

Star  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada ^ W 

Startown,  Placer  County,  Califomia ^ • Uf 

State  Creek  Basin,  Sierra  County,  Califomia , 14^91 

Saint  George,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 39 

Stilson  Patch,  Sain mit  County,  Colorado 90 

Stockton,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303,904,903 

Summit  District,  Madison  County,  Montana f M 

Summit  County,  Colorado •.. 2. 961 

Sutter  Creek,  Amador  County,  Califomia l9,iM 

Sweetland,  Nevada  County,  Caiiforaia 117 

Sweetwater,  Carter  County,  Wyoming —.......--. Vi 

T. 

.  Table  Mountain,  Calaveras  County,  California .•••••••.. SI 

Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  Countv,  California 68 

Ten-Mile,  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

Thompson,  Last  Chance  Gnlch,  Montana S93 

Timbuctoo,  Yuba  County,  Califomia i.. 131 

Timmins,  or  Mount  Nebo,  Utah  County,  Utah 303 

Tintic,  Juab  County,  Utah 385,393 

Tipton  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  Caiiforaia ^ 106 

Toano,  Elko  County, Nevada ^.  141 

Todd's  Valley,  Placer  County,  Califomia 115 

Tooele,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303,305 

Tooele  County,  Utah 303 

Treasure  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 184,185,186,402 

TresPuntas,  Chili 439 

Trinity  Gulch,  Jefferson  County,  Montana.... 388 

Tunnel  Hill.  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia 101 

Tuolumne  County,  Caiiforaia ^ 59 

.   Turkey  Hill,  Placer  County,  Caiiforaia 115 

Tuttletown,  Tuolumne  County,  Caiiforaia 49,67 

U. 

Uintah,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 303 

Union,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 216 
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Hill,  Lander  County,  Nevada 170 

yille,  Jefferson  Conntj,  Montana .' S89 

ville,  Humboldt  Coontj,  Nevada 141 

[bounty,  Utah 303 

jrulch.  Summit  County,  Colorado 363 

ito,  Calaveras  County,  California 57,77 

d,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana SG9 

iaaod  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 141,155 

ia  City,  Madison  County,  Montana 960,^61 

10,  Amador  County,  Califomia 51,89 

loville,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 104 

W. 

Torth,  Storey  County,  Nevada 141 

lagle,  Owyhee  CounW-,  Idaho S54 

Boulder  County,  Colorado 359 

Spring,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 803 

u*8  Camp,  Idaho S55 

ngton,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 67,77 

«,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 517 

\T,  Yavapai  County.  Arizona 335 

,  Morgan  County,  Ulah 303 

jrHill,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia , 97 

tr  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 36^ 

er's  Diggings,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia 104 

Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 359,354 

branch,  Butte  County,  Califomia 134 

klouDtains  or  Bingham,  Tooele  County,  Utah 303, 314, 315 

?oiDt,  Calaveras  County,  C/difornia .T. 79 

rintic,  Tooele  County,  Utah; 303,316 

n  Montana ', 961 

n  Oregon * 957 

y  Hill,  Tuolumne  County,  California 60 

Pine,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 183, 184, 386, 393, 401, 409, 518 

Pine  County,  Nevada 183 

Pine  Mountain,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 184,904 

Rock  Point,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 97,98 

Ds,  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Montana  ..« 993 

Creek,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah 303 

'Creek,  Colfax  County, New  Mexico 337 

.  Bar,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 973 

isin  Hill,  Placer  County,  Califomia 190 

3  Crossing,  Tuolumne  County,  Califomia 60 

Y. 

1,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 979,973,974 

>  Gulch,  Carter  County,  Wyoming 375 

)  Hill,  Tuolumne  County,  Califomia 68 

i  County,  Arizona 331 

stone,  Wyoming  and  Montanat 447 

lounty,  California - 8,95,130 

Z. 

istria 410,493 
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Scminale  Mounlaios,  Carler  County,  Wjoming — 

Shsw'a  Flut,  Tuolumne  Connlj.  Culifaraia _ 

Bhirt-Tail  Calion.  Placer  County,  California — . .— 

Siemi  District,  Hnmboldt  County,  Nevada — 

Sietia  CDuntf,  Califomia ...^...._  ^m. 

Silver  Bow,  Dser  Iriidge  County,  Moalona .......     -  ' 

Silver  City,  Owybeo  Caunty,  Idaho . 

Silver  Citj,  Lyon  County,  nevaita '. . 

Billet  CHy,  Grant  Com] ty,  New  Mexico 

Silver  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County,  Uiab 

Silver  UountaiD,  Alpine  County,  California 

Silver  Siai  Dijtrict.  Montana — 

SmartsviUe,  YnbaCaunty,  California 

Sndlli'B  Flat,  El  Dorado  Counly,  California - 

Bmiih'a  Qulcli,  Carter  Conuty,  Wyoroinir — 

Suite  Creek,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah — 

Snake  Itivar,  Allnras  County,  Idaho — 

Soldier  CnAoD,  Tooele  Conn^,  Uiab — 

Bonora,  Tanlumne  County,  California — 

Sonoranian  Camp.  Tnalamne  County,  Califoima — 

Bomb  Mouulaio,  Owyli*o  County,  Idaho — 

South  Paas,  Carter  Cuuniy,  Wyoming — 

South  Pms  City,  Wyoming 

Bpacieh  Fork.  Utnh  Coun^,  Utah 

Spanish  Quleh,  crCump  WatBon,  Oiefcoii 

Spanish  Hill*,  El  Dorado  County,  CftUrornia 

Sprioftfleld,  Tuolamue  County,  California .^— 

Spriug  Quloh,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 

Sprlne  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana — 

Sprinft  Gulch,  Carter  County,  Wyamiiig 

Star,  Beaver  County,  Utoh..^ 

Star  Canon,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 

Star  District,  HumboWt  County,  Nevada 

Btartown,  Plater  County,  Califomia _ 

BikleCrwk  Basin,  Sierra  County,  Califomia , -     - 

Saint  George.  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah . ... 

SUIboi]  I'aieh,  Summit  County,  Colorado 
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